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THE  EDITOR. 


PREFACE. 


I  SHOULD  not  have  ventured  to  undertake  the  super- 
intendence of  a  new  edition  of  the  Works  of  Shake- 
speare, had  I  not  felt  confidence,  arising  not  only  out 
of  recent  but  long-continued  experience,  that  I  should 
enjoy  some  important  and  peculiar  advantages.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  I  was 
sure,  would  allow  me  to  resort  to  their  libraries,  in 
cases  where  search  in  our  public  depositories  must  be 
unavailing,  in  consequence  of  their  inevitable  deficien- 
cies :  this  of  itself  would  have  been  a  singular  facility ; 
but  I  did  not  anticipate  that  these  two  noblemen 
would  at  once  have  permitted  me,  as  they  have  done, 
to  take  home,  for  the  purpose  of  constant  and  careful 
collation,  every  early  impression  of  Shakespeare*s  pro- 
ductions they  possessed. 

The  collection  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  noto- 
riously the  most  complete  in  the  world  :  his  Grace  has 
a  perfect  series,  including,  of  course,  every  first  edition, 
sevend  of  which  are  neither  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  nor 
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in  the  British  Museum ;  and  Lord  Francis  Egerton  has 
various  impressions  of  the  utmost  rarity,  besides  plays, 
poems,  and  tracts  of  the  time,  illustrative  of  the  works 
of  our  great  dramatist.  All  these  I  have  had  in  my 
hands  during  the  preparation  and  printing  of  the 
ensuing  volumes,  so  that  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  jjoing  over  every  line  and  letter  of  the  text,  not 
;^with  one,  but  with  several  original  copies  (some- 
|dng  materially  from  each  other)  under  my 
Wherever,  therefore,  the  text  of  the  present 
is  fitulty,  I  can  offer  no  excuse  founded  upon 

it  of  most  easy  access  to  the  best  authorities. 

With  regard  to  the  notes,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
the  substance  of  them  has  been  derived,  in  many  if  not 
in  most  instances,  from  those  of  preceding  editors :  I 
have  given  rather  their  results  than  their  details ;  and 
the  bibliographical  and  philological  knowledge  obtained 
of  late  has  enabled  me  now  and  then  to  correct  their 
mistakes,  not  unfrequently  to  confirm  their  conjectures, 
and  sometimes  to  add  to  their  information.  Having 
devoted  more  than  thirty  years  of  my  life  to  the  study 
of  our  early  popular  literature,  I  have  here  and  there 
found  occasion  to  dissent  from  the  opinions  of  my 
predecessors:  I  have  expressed  that  dissent  with  as 
much  brevity  as  possible,  but,  I  hope^  with  due  respect 
for  the  learning  and  labours  of  others.  I  have  never 
thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  angry  contro- 
versies of  some  previous  editors,  upon  matters  of  trifling^ 
import,  bearing  in  mind  the  prophetic  words  of  Beiv. 
Jonson,  when  he  exclaims  in  his  **  Discoveries,"  ^^nr^iat . 
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Plight  it  i%  ta  sec  writers  committed  together  by  the 
eu$  for  ceremonies,  syllabi esj  points,  coIodb,  commas^ 
hj^phens,  and  the  like;  fighting,  m  It  were,  for  their 
fires  and  altars  and  angry  that  none  are  frighted  at 
their  noises !" 

^bly  main  object  has  been  to  ascertain  the  true  lan- 
guage of  the  poet,  and  my  next  to  encumber  his  Ian- 
gtiage  with  no  more,  in  the  shape  of  comment,  than  ig 
necessary  to  render  the  text  intelligible;  and  I  may 
add,  that  I  have  the  utmoat  confidence  in  the  per- 
gpicuity  of  Shakeapeare's  mode  of  expressing  hie  own 
meaning,   when    once    his   precise   words   have  been 

\  established. 

The  Introductions  to  the   separate  dramas  are  in- 

[  tended  to  comprise  all  the  existing  information  re- 
garding the  origin  of  the  plot,  the  period  when  each 

.play  wai  written  and  printed,  the  sources  of  the  most 
accniute  readings,  and  any  remarkable  circumstances 
aiteoding  composition,  production,  or  performance- 

I  bave  arranged  the  wliole,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
precise  sequence  observed  by  Heminge  and  Condell  in 
the  folio  of  1623:  they  were  fellow-actors  with  Shake- 
•I)eare,  and  had  played,  perhaps,  in  every  drama  they 
published;  and  as  they  executed  their  task  with  intel- 
iigetice  and  discretion  in  other  respects,  we  may  presume 
thai  tUey  did  not  without  reason  settle  the  order  of 
the  plays  in  their  noble  monument  to  the   author's 

bnemory.  For  about  half  the  whole  number  their 
volume  affords  the  most  ancient  and  authentic  text; 
but  with  respect  to  the  rest,  printed  in  quarto  before 
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the  appearance  of  the  folio,  I  have  in  every  instance 
traced  the  text  through  the  earlier  impressions,  and 
have  shown  in  what  manner,  and  to  what  degree,  it  has 
been  changed  and  corrupted. 

«In  the  biographical  memoir  of  the  poet,  of  whom  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  combined  in  himself  more 
than  all  the  excellences  of  every  dramatist  before  or 
since  the  revival  of  letters,  I  have  been  anxious  to  in- 
clude the  most  minute  particles  of  information,  whether 
of  tradition  or  discovery.  This  information  is  now  hardly 
as  scanty  as  it  w^  formerly  represented,  and,  by 
&vour  of  friends  and  my  own  research,  I  bave 
able  to  add  to  it  some  particulars  entirely  nffir»  and  o( 
no  little  importance.  I  have  disposed  thtiy|£al^  chro- 
nologically, as  far  as  was  possible ;  and  lapP^  endea- 
voured to  show  in  what  way  one  jGEict  bean^pon  and 
illustrates  another,  and  l^ow  circumstances,  insignificant 
in  themselves,  acquire  v^e  in  connexion  yati^  the^b-, 
tory  and  progress  of  Sh&espeare's  mind.  Mere  pfiil^- 
sonal  incidents  are  of  small  worth,  unless  they  enable 
us  better  to  understand  and  appreciate  ixk  autkor  in 
his  productions.  .     \^  ^ 

The  account  of  our  drama  and  stage  t^up-tim?.  of 
Shakespeare  is  necessarily  brief  and  summsuy,  but^Jj^ 
hoped  that  it  will  be  deemed  sufficient.  I  neeSK^ 
apologize  for  p&rtial  changes  of  opinion  since  the^  ap- 
pearance of  my  former  work,  because  those  changes 
have  been  pi'odul^^lflMjjriMH  information,  or  by 
more  manure  reflectMElBWi^^  ' 

The  glossarial  index,  which  co^u^  tlulifMulimi- 
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inay  ]Kirtmn  nf  this  work,  will  i)erhaj)9  demand  some 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  tlie  reader :  it  is,  I  believe, 
the  first  time  an  alphabetical  list  of  words  uaed  by  Shake- 
speare has  been  made  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
a  mere  glossjiry»  and  of  a  means  of  reference  to  notes 
wbere  explanatory  matter  in  inserted.  An  index  to 
the  notes  might  perhaps  have  answerelH  the  pnrpoie, 
and  have  saved  much  trouble  to  the  editor ;  but  in  that 
Cise  Uie  reader,  who  only  wanted  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  an  obeolete  word,  would  have  had  to  turn  to  ^if- 
fernit  volumes,  instead  of  at  once  obtaining  the  know- 
leiige  he  required.  Due  allowance  must  here  be  made 
kt  brevity,  and  for  the  not  unfrequent  necessity  of 
rodueing  a  complex  term  to  its  simplest  signification. 

Besides  the  gratitude  I  must  ever  feel  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  for  a  new  proof  of  most  considerate 
confidence,  and  to  Lord  Francis  Egerton  for  so  in- 
fant ly  following  au  example,  which  he  would  have 
been  eqi|^ij(^ ready  tt>  set,  I  have  maoy  friends  to  thank 
for  weleodfe  atin  vf^^ '^?^ary  assistance.  I  am  not  aware 
that  in  a  ^mgk  .:i  •  unce  I  have  omitted  separately  to 
**tat<*  my  oliltottops^But,  nevertheless,  I  cannot  refuse 
myself  the  gratification  of  placing  their  names  in  con- 
/R^ctioo  here,  that  it  may  be  seen  at  once  how  many 
.  ^  viduals,  distinguished  in  their  various  departments^ 
Imve  taken  an  interest  in  the  progress  and  success  of 
my  nndertaking ; — 8ir  Charles  Young,  Garter  King  at 
Arms;  Sir  Henry  EIHf=i,  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
Britiiih  Museum;  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  Keeper  of 
tbe  Manuscripts  in  the  same  institution;  Bir  N.  Harris 
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Nicolas ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bandinel,  Curator  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bliss,  Registrar  of  the 
University  of  Oxford;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin ;  Mr.  Amyot^  Treasurer  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  for  whose  unceasing  encouragement 
and  ever  prompt  advice  I  cannot  be  too  thankful; 
Mr.  Lemon,  of  the  State  Paper  Office,  whose  aid  in 
the  biography  of  Shakespeare  it  will  be  seen  has  been 
most  valuable;  the  Rev.  Charles  Howes,  of  Dulwich 
College;  the  Rev.  H.  Barry;  Mr.  Bruce;  the  Rev. 
W.  Harness;  Mr.  Prime;  Mr.  W.  IL  Bhick;  Mr.  H. 
C.  Robinson ;  Mr.  Laing  and  Mr.  Tumbull,  of  Eklin- 
burgh;  Mr.  Barron  Field;  the  Rev.  John  Mitford; 
Mr.  HalUweU;  Mr.  Wright;  Mr.  Thoms;  Mr.  F.  G. 
Tomlins;  Mr.  N.  Hill;  and  my  zealous  and  well- 
informed  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham.  If  I  am  not 
able  to  add  to  this  enumeration  the  names  of  "iiie  Rev. 
Alexander  Dyce,  and  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  it  is 
because,  when  I  found  that  they  were  engaged  upon 
works  of  a  character  akin  to  my  own,  I  refrained  from 
asking  for  information,  which,  however  useful  to  their 
own  purposes,  they  would  have  been  unwilling  to 
refhse. 
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THE   ENGLISH  DEAMA  AND   STA&JE, 


THE  TIME  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 


In  order  to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  origin 
of  the  English  stage,  such  as  Shakespeare  found  it 
when  he  became  connected  with  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  that  a  miracIe-pIay,  or  mystery  (as  it  has  been 
termed  in  modem  times),  is  the  oldest  form  of  dramatic 
composition  in  our  language.  The  stories  of  pro- 
ductions of  this  kind  were  derived  from  the  Sacred 
Writings,  from  the  pseudo-evangelium,  or  from  the 
lives  and  legends  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

Miracle-plays  were  common  in  London  in  the  year 
1170;  and  as  early  as  1119  the  miracle-play  of  St. 
Katherine  had  been  represented  at  Dunstaple.  It 
has  been  conjectured,  and  indeed  in  part  established*, 
that  some  of  these  performances  were  in  French,  as 
well  as  in  Latin ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  that  they  were  generally  acted  in  English. 
We  have  three  existing  series  of  miracle-plays,  all  of 
which  have  been  recently  printed ;  the  Towneley  col- 
lection by  the  Surtees  Club,  and  those  known  as 
the  Coventry  and  Chester  pageants  by  the  Shake- 
speare Society.  The  Abbotsford  Club  has  likewise 
printed,  from  a  manuscript  at  Oxford,  three  detached 
miracle-plays  which  once,  probably,  formed  a  portion  of 

1  See  HbL  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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a  connected.  Btrecession  of  productions  of  that  class  and 
description..' 

Duitiigj.  about  300  years  this  species  of  theatrical 
ont(jrtaininent  seems  to  have  flourished,  often  under  the 
auspices  of  the  clergy,  who  used  it  as  the  means  of 
f*eUgious  instruction ;  but  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
"Vl.,  a  new  kind  of  drama  had  become  popular,  which 
•by  writers  of  the  time  was  denominated  a  moral,  or 
moral  play,  and  more  recently  a  morality.  It  acquired 
this  name  from  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  repre- 
sentation, which  usually  conveyed  a  lesson  for  the  bet- 
ter conduct  of  human  life,  the  characters  employed 
not  being  scriptural,  as  in  miracle-plajrs,  but  allegorical, 
or  symbolical.  Miracle-plays  continued  to  be  repre- 
sented long  after  moral  plays  were  introduced,  but 
from  a  remote  date  abstract  impersonations  had  by 
degrees,  not  now  easily  traced,  found  their  way  into 
miracle-plays:  thus,  perhaps,  moral  plays,  consisting 
only  of  such  characters,  grew  out  of  them. 

A  very  remarkable  and  interesting  miracle-play,  not 
founded  upon  the  Sacred  Writings,  but  upon  a  popular 
legend,  and  all  the  characters  of  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion, purport  to  be  real  personages,  has  recently  been 
discovered  in  the  library  of  Trinity  Coll^^e,  Dublin,  in 
a  manuscript  certainly  as  old  ss  the  later  part  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV. '  It  is  perhaps  the  only  specimen 
of  the  kind  in  our  language;  and  as  it  was  unknown  to 
all  who  have  hitherto  written  on  the  history  of  our  an- 
cient drama»  it  will  not  here  be  out  of  place  to  give  some 
account  of  the  incidents  to  which  it  relates,  and  of  the 
persons  concerned  in  them.  The  title  of  the  piece,  and 
the  year  in  which  the  events  are  supposed  to  have 
occurred,  are  given  at  the  cloee,  where  we  are  told  that 
it  is  ^'The  Play  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament\''  and  that 


*  W*artiBMiledliBr«  corrMl  tnoMnpt  of  tk«  onfjuml  to  the  anl  aai 
kiadam  of  Dr.  J.  H.  T^dd,  V^^  RJSJL 
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the  mimc'le  to  which  it  refers  was  wrought  "  in  the 
forest  of  Arragoii,  in  the  famou^t  city  of  Aniclea,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  God  1461/*  Thei^  caa  be  no  doubt 
that  the  scene  of  action  wm  iuiaginary,  being  fixed 
merely  for  the  greater  satisfaction  of  the  spectators  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  occurrences,  and  as  little  that  a 
lc*retid  of  the  kind  was  of  a  much  older  date  than  that 
a-*»Mgnl^d  in  the  manuscript,  which  was  probably  near 
tlie  time  when  the  drama  had  been  represented* 

In  it^  form  it  closely  resembles  the  miracle-plays 
which  had  their  origin  in  Scripture-history,  and  one  of 
the  characters,  that  of  the  Saviour,  common  iTi  produc- 
tions of  that  class^  is  introduced  into  it :  the  rest  of  the 
per9Ciiiage9  engagetl  are  live  Jews,  named  Jonatbas, 
JaaoD,  Jiusdon,  Masphat,  and  Malchus;  a  Christian  mer- 
ehaot  called  Aristorius,  a  bishop,  Sir  Isidore  a  priest, 
a  phTsician  fi-om  Brabant  calle<i  "  Mr,  Brundyche,'' 
and  Colle  his  servant  ^,  The  plot  relates  to  the  pur- 
ehmm  of  the  Eucharist  by  the  Jews  from  Aristorius  for 
100£,  under  an  assurance  also  that  if  they  find  its  mira- 
enlmis  powers  verified,  they  will  Ijeconie  converts  to 
Chri*<tianity.  Aristorius^  having  possession  of  the  key 
of  the  church,  enters  it  secretly,  takes  away  the  Host, 
and  sells  it  to  the  Jews.  They  put  it  to  various  tests 
and  torments:  they  stab  "the  cake"  viith  their  dag- 
Wt  and  it  bleeds,  while  one  of  the  Jews  goes  mad  at 
e  sight  They  next  attempt  to  nail  it  to  a  post,  bnt 
the  Jew  who  uses  the  hammer  has  his  hand  torn  off;  and 
here  the  doctor  and  his  servant.  Air,  Brundyehe  and 
CoUf?i,  make  their  apjiearance  in  order  to  attend  the 

of  Sr  ioti^lhiiy  the  JeWf  by  Minub  ^  the  Blc^ed  SjicriLmcnt  f  but  infmor 
i»mm  Ai«  ttiti^f^rt* .!    htn^Am  Sir  i^midhu^  wha  li  the  Jiend  of  the  tribe  hi  ihe 


*  Tliip  ma^ I!  .    vsitily  ihrow  some  Ught  on  All  obscure  paMagep  m  «.  letter 

d»ti>4  ibfiot  lb:^^f  and   (looted  in  **  *The  Hmknty  of  Eiigl  Dmm,  Poetrj\  and 

Utv  Suj./*  1    131.    \vhrr*-'   »  person   tif  ih«J  DJUfie  t>f  T1hi»tabj9   WjUi^y  iufortijA 

<  it  he  hfld  written  a  play  in  whidi  a  cliairacter  cuJU^d 

^  ,    Mi^/*  W7m  iiitrodijeedj  to  the  greal  offcmso  of  the  Uo- 


k  Cililtt)Jj«  ckrrgj. 
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wounded  Jew ;  but  after  a  long  comic  scene  between 
the  quack  and  his  man,  highly  illustrative  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  time,  they  are  driven  out  as  impostors.  The 
Jews  then  proceed  to  boil  the  Host,  but  the  water  turns 
blood-red,  and,  taking  it  out  of  the  cauldron  with  pin- 
cers, they  throw  it  into  a  blazing  oven  :  the  oven,  after 
blood  has  run  out  "  at  the  crannies,'  bursts  asunder,  and 
an  image  of  the  Saviour  rising,  he  addresses  the  Jews, 
who  are  as  good  as  their  word,  for  they  are  converted 
on  the  spot.  They  kneel  to  the  Christian  bishop,  and 
Aristorius  having  confessed  his  crime  and  declared  his 
repentance,  is  forgiven  after  a  suitable  admonition,  and 
a  strict  charge  never  again  to  buy  or  sell. 

This  very  singular  and  striking  performance  is  opened, 
as  was  usual  with  miracle-plays,  by  two  Vexillators, 
who  explain  the  nature  of  the  story  about  to  be  repre- 
sented in  alternate  stanzas ;  and  the  whole  performance 
is  wound  up  by  an  epilogue  from  the  bishop,  enforcing 
the  moral,  which  of  course  was  intended  to  illustrate, 
and  impress  upon  the  audience,  the  divine  origin  of  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  Were  it  necessary  to 
our  design,  and  did  space  allow  of  it,  we  should  be 
strongly  tempted  to  introduce  some  characteristic  ex- 
tracts from  this  hitherto  unseen  production;  but  we 
must  content  ourselves  vnth  saying,  that  the  language 
in  several  places  appears  to  be  older  than  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  or  even  of  Henry  VI.,  and  that  we  might 
be  disposed  to  carry  back  the  original  composition  of 
the  drama  to  the  period  of  Wickliffe,  and  the  Lol- 
lards. 

It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  miracle- 
plays  were  generally  abandoned,  but  in  some  distant  parts 
of  the  kingdom  they  were  persevered  with  even  till 
the  time  of  James  I.  Miracle-plays,  in  fact,  gradually 
gave  way  to  moral  plays,  which  presented  more  variety 
of  situation  and  character;  and  moral  plays  in  turn 
were  superseded  by  a  species  of  mixed  drama,  which 
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was  strictly  neither  moral  play  nor  historical  play,  but 
a  combination  of  both  in  the  same  representation. 

Of  this  singular  union  of  discordant  materials,  no 
person  who  has  hitherto  written  upon  the  history  of 
our  dramatic  poetry  has  taken  due  notice ;  but  it  is  very 
necessary  not  to  pass  it  over,  inasmuch  as  it  may  be 
said  to  have  led  ultimately  to  the  introduction  of  tra* 
gedy,  comedy,  and  history,  as  we  now  understand  the 
terms,  upon  the  boards  of  our  public  theatres.  No 
blame  for  the  omission  can  fairly  be  imputed  to  our 
predecessors,  because  the  earliest  specimens  of  this 
sort  of  mixed  drama,  which  remain  to  us,  have  been 
brought  to  light  within  a  comparatively  few  years. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  "  Kynge  Johan"  of 
Bishop  Bale.  We  are  not  able  to  settle  with  precision 
the  date  when  it  was  originally  written,  but  it  was 
evidently  performed,  with  additions  and  alterations, 
after  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne^  The  purpose  of 
the  author  was  to  promote  the  Reformation,  by  apply- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  his  own  times  the  events  of 
the  reign  of  King  John,  when  the  kingdom  was  placed 
by  the  Pope  under  an  interdict,  and  when,  according  to 
popular  belief,  the  sovereign  was  poisoned  by  a  draught 

*  Bale  died  in  Nov.  1563 ;  but  he  is  nevertheless  thus  spoken  of,  as  still  living, 
ID  B.  Googe's  **  Eglogs,  Epitaphes,  and  Sonnettes,"  published,  we  have  reason 
to  believe^  in  the  spring  of  that  year :  we  have  never  seen  this  tribute  quoted, 
and  therefore  subjoin  it. 

**  Good  aged  Bale,  that  with  thy  hoary  heares 
Doste  yet  persyste  to  tume  the  paynefull  booke ; 
O  happye,  man  !  that  hast  obtaynde  such  yeares, 
And  leav'st  not  yet  on  papers  pale  to  looke  ; 
Gj*ve  over  now  to  beate  thy  weryed  braine, 
And  rest  thy  penne,  that  long  hath  labourM  soore : 
For  aged  men  unfyt  sure  is  suche  paine. 
And  thee  beseems  to  labour  now  no  more : 
But  thou,  1  thynke,  Don  Platoes  part  will  playe. 
With  booke  in  hand  to  have  thy  dying  daye." 
Betides '^  Kynge  Johan,*'  Bale  was  the  author  of  four  extant  dramatic  pro- 
duetioDS,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  miracle-plays,  both  in  their  form  and 
dMneters:  yiz.  1.  ^  The  Three  Laws  of  Nature,  Moses  and  Christ  ;*'  2.  '<  God's 
Ffomises  f*  3.  ^  John  the  Baptist  ;*'  4.  '<  The  Temptation  of  Christ.!'    He  also 
mrote  fonrtetii  otiber  dramas  of  various  kinds,  none  of  which  have  come  down 
tow. 
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administered  to  him  by  a  monk.  This  drama  resembles 
a  moral  play  in  the  introduction  of  abstract  impersona- 
tions, and  a  historical  play  in  the  adaptation  of  a 
portion  of  our  national  annals,  with  real  characters,  to 
the  purposes  of  the  stage.  Though  performed  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  may  carry  back  the  first  com- 
position and  representation  of  "  Kynge  Johan"  to  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.;  but,  as  it  has  been  printed  by  the 
Camden  Society,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
enlarge  upon  it. 

The  object  of  Bale's  play  was,  as  we  have  stated,  to 
advance  the  Reformation  under  Edward  VI.;  but  in 
the  reign  of  his  successor  a  drama  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, and  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency,  was  written 
and  acted.  It  has  never  been  mentioned,  and  as  it 
exists  only  in  manuscript  of  the  time^  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  to  quote  its  title,  and  to  explain  briefly  in 
what  manner  the  anonymous  author  carries  out  his 
design.  He  calls  his  drama  '^  Respublica,"  and  he  adds 
that  it  was  "made  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1553,  and 
the  first  year  of  the  most  prosperous  reign  of  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign,  Queen  Mary  the  First."  He  was 
supposed  to  speak  the  prologue  himself,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  "a  Poet;"  and  although  every  person  he  intro- 
duces is  in  &ct  called  by  some  abstract  name,  he 
avowedly  brings  forward  the  Queen  herself  as  "Ne- 
mesis, the  Goddess  of  redress  and  correction,"  while  her 
kingdom  of  England  is  intended  by  "  Respublica,"  and 
its  inhabitants  represented  by  "  People :"  the  Reforma- 
tion in  the  Church  is  distinguished  as  "  Oppression ;" 
and  Policy,  Authority,  and  Honesty,  are  designated 
"  Avarice,"  "  Insolence,"  and  "  Adulation."  All  this  is 
distinctly  stated  by  the  author  on  his  title-page,  while 
he  also  employs  the  impersonations  of  Misericordia, 
Veritas,  Justitia,  and  Pax,  (agents  not  unfrequently 

•  IntlieUbrft]7ofMr.  HadwmGiinieyytowlMimwebegtoexpnnoiiroliU- 
giitioiis  for  the  use  of  ii. 
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resorted  to  in  the  older  miracle-plays)  as  the  friends  of 
ms^*"  the  Queen,  and  as  the  supporters  of  the 
\m  Catholic  religion  in  her  dominions. 
Nothing  would  be  gained  by  a  detail  of  the  import 
of  the  tedious  interlocutions  between  the  characters, 
tiipreseiited,  it  woiJd  seem,  by  boyg^  who  were  perhaps 
the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal ;  for  there  are  triices 
in  the  performance  that  it  was  originally  acted  at 
court.  Respublica  is  a  widow  greatly  injured  and 
abiised  by  Avarice,  Insolence,  Oppression^  and  Adula- 
lioii;  while  People,  using  throughout  a  rustic  dialect, 
also  complain  bitterly  of  their  sufferings,  especially 
»inc<?  the  introduction  of  what  had  been  termed  "  Re- 
formation" in  matters  of  faith:  in  the  end  Justitia 
bringB  in  Nemesis,  to  effect  a  total  change  by  restoring 
the  former  condition  of  religions  affairs;  and  the  piece 
closet  with  the  delivery  of  the  offenders  to  condign 
punishment  Tlie  production  was  evidently  written  by 
a  man  of  education ;  but,  although  there  are  many 
attempts  at  humour,  and  some  at  variety,  both  in  cha- 
meter  and  situation,  the  whole  must  have  been  a  very 
weflroome  performance,  adapted  to  please  the  court  by 
lU  geneml  tendency,  but  little  calculated  to  accomplish 
any  crtber  purjiose  entertained  by  the  writer.  In  all 
rciTpecta  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  **Kynge  Johan''  of 
Bale,  which  it  followed  in  point  of  date,  and  to  which, 
^rtuipSt  it  was  meant  to  be  a  counterpart. 
In  the  midst  of  the  performance  of  dramatic  produc- 
>ns  of  a  religious  or  jiolitical  characer,  each  party  suf)- 
irting  the  views  which  most  accorded  with  the  author's 
idii'idua!  ojiiiiions,  Jobn  Ileywood,  who  was  a  zealous 
itiian  Catholic,  and  who  subsequently  suffered  for  hi^ 
i*cd  umler  Edward  VI,  and  Elizabeth,  discovered  a 
hew  s[»ecies  of  entertainment,  of  a  highly  humorous, 
'  altogether  of  an  untnstructive  kind;  which 
*  have  been  very  acceptable  to  the  sovereign 
and  nobilitr,  and  to  have  obtained  for  the  author  a 
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distinguished  character  as  a  court  dramatist,  and  ample 
rewards  as  a  court  dependent'.  These  were  properly 
called  "interludes,"  being  short  comic  pieces,  repre- 
sented ordinarily  in  the  interval  between  the  feast  and 
the  banquet ;  and  we  may  easily  believe  that  they  had 
considerable  influence  in  the  settlement  of  the  form 
which  our  stage-performances  ultimately  assumed. 
Heywood  does  not  appear  to  have  begun  writing  until 
after  Henry  VIII.  had  been  some  years  on  the  throne ; 
but,  while  Skelton  was  composing  such  tedious  elabora- 
tions as  his  "  Magnificence,"  which,  without  any  im- 
provement, merely  carries  to  a  still  greater  length  of 
absurdity  the  old  style  of  moral  plays,  Heywood  was 
writing  his  "John  Tib  and  Sir  John,"  his  "Four  Ps," 
his  "  Pardoner  and  Friar,"  and  pieces  of  that  description, 
which  presented  both  variety  of  matter  and  novelty  of 
construction,  as  well  as  considerable  wit  and  drollery 
in  the  language.  He  was  a  very  original  writer,  and 
certainly  merits  more  admiration  than  any  of  his  dra- 
matic contemporaries. 

To  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  we 
may  refer  several  theatrical  productions  which  make 
approaches,  more  or  less  near,  to  comedy,  tragedy,  and 
history,  and  still  retain  many  of  the  known  features  of 
moral  plays.  "  Tom  Tiler  and  his  Wife"  is  a  comedy  in 
its  incidents;  but  the  allegorical  personages.  Desire, 
Destiny,  Strife,  and  Patience,  connect  it  immediately 
with  the  earlier  species  of  stage-entertainment.  "  The 
Conflict  of  Conscience,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  tra- 
gedy on  the  fate  of  an  historical  personage ;  but  Con- 
science, Hypocrisy,  Avarice,  Horror,  &c.,  are  called 
in  aid  of  the  purpose  of  the  writer.      "Appius  and 

'  John  Heywood,  who  flooriBhed  m  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  is  not  to  be 
confounded,  as  some  modem  editors  of  Shakespeare  have  confounded  him,  with 
Thomas  Heywood,  who  became  a  dramatist  more  tlian  half  a  century  afterwards, 
and  who  continaed  a  writer  for  the  stage  until  near  the  date  of  the  dosing  of 
the  theatres  by  the  Poritana.  John  Heywood,  in  all  probability,  died  befora 
Thomas  Heywood  was  bora! 
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iigiiiia^  is  in  most  respects  a  history,  founded  upon 
rl« ;  but  Humour,  Comfort,  and  Doctrine,  are  impor- 
iitly  concerned  in  the  representation,  The^e,  and 
other  productions  of  the  same  class,  which  it  is  not 
necestsarj  to  particularize,  show  the  gradual  advances 
inde  towards  a  better,  because  a  more  natural,  species 
&f  tljeatrteal  com|>o8ition  \  Into  miracle-plaje  were 
rnidually  introduced  allegorical  personages,  who  finally 
Ui?uri»ed  the  whole  stage;  wliile  they  in  turn  yielded  to 
m\  and  historical  characters,  at  first  only  intended  to 
jive  variety  to  abstract  impersonations.  Hence  the 
E^rigiii  of  comedy,  tragedy^  and  history,  such  as  we  find 
ID  the  works  of  81iakeepearej  and  of  some  of  his 
lediate  predeeessors. 

What  is  justly  to  be  considered  the  oldest  kno^Ti 
>niedy  in  our  language  is  of  a  date  not  much  posterior 
Iho  reign  of  Henry  VHL,  if,  indeed,  it  were  not 
jcompoeed  while  he  was  on  the  throne.  It  has  the  title  of 
Ralph  Roister  Doister,"  and  it  was  written  by  Nicholas 
'dalh  who  was  master  of  Eton  school  in  1540^  and  wlio 
lied  in  1557  ^  It  is  on  every  account  a  very  remark- 
ible  performance ;  and  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  London^ 
^t  affords  a  curious  picture  of  metropolitan  mannepi, 
regularity  of  its  construction,  even  at  that  early 
may  be  gatliered  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  sin- 
gle copy   which  has    descended   to  us  ^    it  is  divided 


•  Om*  of  tlifi  Utvdt  \ntit€m  wttfaciul  mixtuTe  of  history  or  fable,  and  conawting 

irliol  I  >  ot  pcrBoimgpft,  ifl,  **  Tht*  Tide  tan^  etii  no  Man/'  by  George  W*iiul, 

Hi  > : :   only  a  ainglc  eo]iv  of  it  baa  b^cn  preferred,  and  Uiat  h  in 

'  ihm  lihraJ)  ut  ilie  Duke  fjf  lJe\oii*bire,     The  prtncipftl  persons  intn^diteed  into 

It  bav«  thtii  folkjwimi;  liatues  •-^iVrnteJ-pnifif,  No  good-neighbourhood,  Wastes 

fiiloi-  .   CorreciUjo,  C^^imige,   Feigned-fyrtheruice,   Gi^cdmesa, 

l!  uin'ity  -  ill  -  despaij'. 

:  Ntle  fpom  Udall  b  to  be  found  in  Sir  Henry  EUm*% 
iiKlmi  Society)  "Original  Letters  of  Eminent  Literary 

title-pagp>  90  tlmt  Hie  yew  when  U  was  printed 

X  iioinaa  Hneket  had  a  licence  m  1566  for  tht:  pubti- 

lUiif  RuyHttr  Duster,*'  nj»  it  b  called  on  ihe  rvgiytiFr* 

Wv  ijioy  preBume  that  it  wa#  pnLlishi^d  in  tbal 


^kimmi* 

imr    1 
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into  acts  and  scenes.  The  story  is  one  of  common, 
every-day  life ;  and  none  of  the  characters  are  such  as 
people  had  been  accustomed  to  find  in  ordinary  dramatic 
entertainments.  The  piece  takes  its  name  from  its 
hero,  a  young  town-gallant,  who  is  mightily  enamoured 
of  himself,  and  who  is  encouraged  in  the  good  opinion 
he  entertains  of  his  own  person  and  accomplishments  by 
Matthew  Merrygreek,  a  poor  relation,  who  attends  him 
in  the  double  capacity  of  companion  and  servant.  Ralph 
Roister  Doister  is  in  love  with  a  lady  of  property,  called 
Custance,  betrothed  to  Gawin  Goodluok,  a  merchant, 
who  is  at  sea  when  the  comedy  begins,  but  who  returns 
before  it  concludes.  The  main  incidents  relate  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  hero,  with  the  treacherous  help 
of  his  associate,  endeavours  to  gain  the  affections  of 
Custance.  He  writes  her  a  letter,  which  Merrygreek 
reads  without  a  due  observance  of  the  punctuation,  so 
that  it  entirely  perverts  the  meaning  of  the  writer :  he 
visits  her  while  she  is  surrounded  by  her  female  do- 
mestics, but  he  is  unceremoniously  rejected:  he  re- 
solves to  carry  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  makes  an 
assault  upon  her  habitation  ;  but  with  the  assistance  of 
her  maids,  armed  with- mops  and  brooms,  she  drives  him 
from  the  attack.  Then,  her  betrothed  lover  returns, 
who  has  been  misinformed  on  the  subject  of  her  fidelity, 
but  he  is  soon  reconciled  on  an  explanation  of  the 
facts ;  and  Ralph  Roister  Doister,  finding  that  he  has 
no  chance  of  success,  and  that  he  has  only  been  cajoled 
and  laughed  at,  makes  up  his  mind  to  be  merry  at  the 
wedding  of  Goodluck  and  Custance. 

In  all  this  we  have  no  trace  of  anything  like  a  moral 
play,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  character  of 
Matthew  Merrygreek,  which,  in  some  of  its  features, 
its  love  of  mischief  and  its  drollery,  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  Vice  of  the  older  drama'.     Were  the  dialogue 

>  By  <*  the  older  dmna,*'  we  mcaii  moral  pkys,  into  whieh  the  Vice  was  in- 
troduced for  the  amoBement  of  the  spectators :  no  character  so  called,  or  with 
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mnclpmised,  the  comedy  might  be  performed,  even  in 
mr  own  day,  to  the  satisfaction  of  many  of  the  usual 
Lttendants  at  our  theatres. 
In  considering  the  merits  of  tliis  piece,  we  are  to 
-oUect  that  Bishop  StilFs  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle," 
1,  until  of  late,  was  held  to  be  our  earliest  comedy, 
waa  written  some  twenty  years  after  "Ralph  Roister 
Doigter:**  it  was  not  acted  at  Cambridge  until  1566, 
line  years  fiubsefjueDt  to  the  death  of  Udall ;  and  it  is 
jin  every  point  of  view  an  inferior  production.  The 
:ilot  ii*  a  mere  piece  of  absurdity,  the  language  is  pro- 
riocial  (well  titted,  indeed,  to  the  country  where  the 
m  IS  laid,  and  to  the  clownish  persons  engaged 
It)  and  the  manners  depicted  are  chiefly  those  of 
illiterate  rustics.  The  story,  such  as  it  i%  rektes  to 
the  loss  of  a  needle  with  which  Gammer  Gurton  had 
lended  Hodge's  breeches,  and  which  is  afterwards 
found  by  tlie  hero,  when  he  is  about  to  sit  down.  The 
humour,  generally  speaking,  is  as  coarse  as  the  dia- 
logue ;  and  though  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
author  was  a  man  of  talents,  they  were  hardly  such 
m  couhi  have  produced  **  Ralph  Roister  Doister  " 
I  Tlie  ilnmia  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  re- 
gard BS  our  oldest  tragedy,  and  which  probably  has  a  Just 
claiin  to  the  distinction,  was  acted  on  ksth  January, 
H562,  and  printed  In  1565  \     It  was  originally  called 

■U||HMp|Miiefl,  is  Ut  he  tr»e«d  In  silnM^lo-plnvs,  Hq  i»jia,i]i  l^t,the  hulfoot] 
HHhHHBEdIi  wliai  may  be  temied,  ite  mGund  sUtgt ;  after  atidi«&cea  began 
f%a  grow  wowy  of  iAn,y»  ftmuikd  ii|miu  Seriptiire-hifitoi'jj  and  wJieo  evto  mtiral 
l|ikyf^tii  t»rt1ef  to  IfU  n^lbUeili  required  the  inserttun  uf  a  eluuiietcr  ol  bn^od 
I  tiuiiHiti^,  Aud  vicious  hicliij^ttoii^,  who  w^  sqmc'tuiieB  to  be  the  coiftpaniOQ, 
tanil  At  oihrr*  t}w  cjistigntorf  of  the  devil,  who  represcoted  Ihe  pHnetplc  of  evil 
KnftjgpwiUnd.  l*ho  Vioo  of  moml  iilayv  mhtmqnmtly  beeame  the  fool  ind  . 
HHSW^n)«^d,v,  trA|»iHly^  and  bbtory,  and  forms  anotber,  atid  jui  important, 
Rfnk  of  t^rmtH^xioti  l>t;twtrti  iltcm, 

I  *  lu  iit««  HtMi.  iti  vZn;:l  UtHiD,  FoeXry  and  tbe  Sti^re»  ii.  402,  il  m  iaid  that 
Rttiv  icarli('*4i  iMthir^n  ^if  '^  Hi>rliodMC  '^  1ms  no  divtc  Tlib  m  a  nibtaJce,  as  b  sbowu 
I  itv  ihf  fttjiy  hi  th«*  c^illVcticm  of  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  which  ban  "anno  1505, 
I  it  llif  Iwtkini  of  the  iitJc-piipn.     Mr.  Hallariij  m  bis  admirBhle 

I  fi'  thi*  Tiiti'ratiin?  of  Eiimpp/'  Alc*  (S*:<^r>fid  BVlit,  vol.  ii.  p.  Iti?)* 

L»  ^j.n  ^^3  lii*   !  M  the  position,  that  t!n>  fAiw  /rU  adt  were  by  Norton, 

Imnd  ilic  fico  (a:  jllc.     The  old  tiUe-pagc  stales,  that  "  Ifcfee  twl*  ^«* 
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"Gorboduc;"  but  it  was  reprinted  in  1571  under  the 
title  of  "  Forrex  and  Porrex,"  and  a  third  time  in  1590 
as  "  Gorboduc."  The  first  three  acts  were  written  by 
Thomas  Norton,  and  the  last  two  by  Thomas  Sackville, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  and  it  was  performed  "  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple."  Although  the 
form  of  the  Greek  drama  is  observed  in  "  Gorboduc," 
and  each  act  concluded  by  a  chorus,  yet  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  who  admitted  (in  his  "Apology  of  Poetry") 
that  it  was  "  fiill  of  stately  speeches  and  well-sounding 
phrases,"  could  not  avoid  complaining  that  the  unities 
of  time  and  place  had  been  disregarded.  Thus,  in  the 
very  outset  and  origin  of  our  stage,  as  regards  what 
may  be  termed  the  regular  drama,  the  liberty,  which 
allowed  full  exercise  to  the  imagination  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  which  was  afterwards  happily  carried  to  a 
greater  excess,  was  distinctly  asserted  and  maintained. 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that  "  Gorboduc"  is  the 
earliest  known  play  in  our  language  in  which  blank* 
verse  was  employed^;  but  of  the  introduction  of  blank- 
verse  upon  our  public  stage,  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter.  It  was  an  important  change,  which 
requires  to  be  separately  considered. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; 
and  although,  as  already  observed,  moral  plays  and 
even  miracle-plays  were  still  acted,  we  shall  soon  see 
what  a  variety  of  subjects,  taken  from  ancient  his- 
tory, from  mythology,  fable,  and  romance,  were  em- 
ployed   for    the    purposes    of   the    drama,     Stephen 

written  by  Thomas  Norton,  and  the  ttpo  lad  by  Thomas  Sackville."  Unless  the 
printer,  William  Griffith,  were  misinformed,  this  seems  decisive.  Norton's 
abilities  have  not  had  justice  done  to  them. 

*  Richard  Edwards,  a  very  distinguished  dramatic  poet,  who  died  in  1566,  and 
who  wrote  the  lost  play  of  **  Palamon  and  Arcite,*'  which  was  acted  before  the 
Queen  in  September  of  that  year,  did  not  follow  the  example  of  Sackville  and 
Norton  :  his  "  Damon  and  Pithias"  (the  only  piece  by  him  that  has  survived)  ia 
in  rhyme.  See  Dodsley*s  Old  Plays,  bst  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  177.  Thomas  Twine, 
an  actor  in  *^  Palamon  and  Arcite,'*  wrote  an  epitaph  upon  its  author.  **  Gam- 
mer Ourton's  Needle,**  and  *<  Gorboduc,"  (the  last  printed  from  the  seoond 
edition)  are  also  inserted  in  t<^  L  and  it.  of  Dodsl^  Old  Plaji. 
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Gosson,  one  of  the  earliest  enemies  of  theatrical  per- 
fonnances,  writing  his  "Plays  confuted  in  Five  Ac- 
tions** a  little  after  the  period  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  but  adverting  to  the  drama  as  it  had  existed 
some  years  before,  tells  us,  that  "  the  Palace  of  Plea- 
sure, the  Golden  Ass,  the  ^Ethiopian  History,  Amadis 
of  France,  and  the  Round  Table,"  as  well  as  "  comedies 
in  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  have  been 
thoroughly  ransacked  to  furnish  the  play-houses  in  Lon- 
don.** Hence,  unquestionably,  many  of  the  materials 
of  what  is  termed  our  romantic  drama  were  obtained. 
The  accounts  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  between 
1570  and  1580  contain  the  names  of  various  plays 
represented  at  court;  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  it 
was  certainly  the  practice  at  a  later  date,  and  it  was 
probably  the  practice  at  the  time  to  which  we  are  now 
adverting,  to  select  for  performance  before  the  Queen 
such  pieces  as  were  most  in  favour  with  public 
audiences :  consequently,  the  mention  of  a  few  of  the 
titles  of  productions  represented  before  Elizabeth  at 
Greenwich,  Whitehall,  Richmond,  or  Nonesuch,  will 
show  the  character  of  the  popular  performances  of  the 
day.  We  derive  the  following  names  from  Mr.  P. 
Cunningham's  "  Extracts  from  the  Revels'  Accounts," 
printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society : — 

Lady  Barbara.  Mutius  Scaevola. 

Iphigenia.  Portio  and  Demorantes. 

Ajax  and  Ulysses.  Titus  and  Gisippus. 

Narcissus.  Three  Sisters  of  Mantua. 

Paris  and  Vienna.  Cruelty  of  a  Stepmother. 

The  Play  of  Fortune.  The  Greek  Maid. 

Alcmeon.  Rape  of  the  second  Helen. 

Quintus  Fabius.  The  Four  Sons  of  Fabius. 

Timoclea  at  the  Siege  of  Thebes.  History  of  Sarpedon. 

Perseus  and  Andromeda.  Murderous  Michael. 

The  Painter's  Daughter.  Scipio  Africanus. 

The  History  of  the  Collier.  The  Duke  of  Milan. 

The  History  of  Error. 

These  are  only  a  few  out  of  many  dramas,  establish- 
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ing  the  multiplicity  of  sources  to  which  the  poets  of 
the  time  resorted*.  Nevertheless,  we  find  on  the  same 
indisputable  authority,  that  moral  plays  were  not'  yet 
altogether  discarded  in  the  court  entertainments ;  for 
we  read,  in  the  original  records,  of  productions  the 
titles  of  which  prove  that  they  were  pieces  of  that  alle- 
gorical description:  among  these  are  "Truth,  Faith- 
fulness, and  Mercy,"  and  "  The  Marriage  of  Mind  and 
Measure,"  which  is  expressly  called  "  a  moral." 

Our  main  object  in  referring  to  these  pieces  has  been  to 
show  the  great  diversity  of  subjects  which  had  been  dra- 
matised before  1580.  In  1581  Bamabe  Rich  published 
his  "  Farewell  to  Military  Profession  ^"  consisting  of  a 
collection  of  eight  novels ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  work 
he  inserts  this  strange  address  "  to  the  reader :" — ^**  Now 
thou  hast  perused  these  histories  to  the  end,  I  doubt  not 
but  thou  wilt  deem  of  them  as  they  worthily  deserve,  and 
think  such  vanities  more  fitter  to  be  presented  on  a 
stage  (as  some  of  them  have  been)  than  to  be  published 
in  print."  The  fact  is,  that  three  dramas  are  extant 
which  more  or  less  closely  resemble  three  of  Rich's 
novels:  one  of  them  "Twelfth  Night;"  another,  "The 
Weakest  goeth  to  the  Wall ;"  and  the  third  the  old 
playof  "Philotus'." 

'  "  The  Play  of  Fortune/'  in  the  above  list,  is  doubtless  the  piece  which  has 
reached  us  in  a  printed  shape,  as  ''The  Rare  Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortune  :*' 
it  was  acted  at  court  as  early  as  1573,  and  again  in  1582  ;  but  it  did  not  come 
from  the  press  until  1689,  and  the  only  copy  of  it  is  in  the  library  of  Lord 
Francis  Egerton.  The  purpose  of  the  anonymous  writer  was  to  compose  an 
entertainment  which  should  possess  the  great  requisite  of  variety,  with  as  much 
show  as  could  at  that  early  date  be  accomplished ;  and  we  are  to  recollect  that 
the  court  theatres  possessed  some  unusual  facilities  for  the  purpose.  The  ^  In- 
duction "  is  in  blank-verse,  but  the  body  of  the  drama  is  in  rhyme.  ^  The 
History  of  the  Collier,"  also  mentioned,  was  perhaps  the  comedy  snbse- 
quently  known  and  printed  as  '^  Grim,  the  Collier  (^  Croydon ;"  and  it  has  been 
reasonably  supposed,  (see  toL  ii.  p.  109)  that  **  The  History  of  Error  "  was  an 
old  play  on  the  same  subject  as  Shakespeare's  "Comedy  of  Errors." 

*  Until  recently  no  edition  of  an  earlier  date  than  that  of  1806  was  known  ; 
but  there  is  an  impression  of  1681  at  Oxford,  which  is  about  to  be  reprinted  by 
the  Shakespeare  Society.  Maloiie  had  heard  of  a  copy  in  1583,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  mistake. 

y  It  was  reprinted  for  the  Baimalyne  Qiib  in  1835^  by  J.  W.  MadEOuie,  fiw|. 
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I'jioii  the  manner  in  whieli  the  materials  thus  pro- 
cured were  then  handled  we  have  Beveral  contempora- 
neous authnrities.  George  Whetstone,  (an  author  who 
hoB  principally  acquired  celebrity  by  writing  an  earUer 
drama  upon  the  incidents  employed  by  Shakespeare  in 
hb  *^  Measure  for  Measure  *')  in  the  dediciition  of  hia 
**Prciinofl  and  Cassandni,''  gives  a  compendious  descrii>- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  popuhir  theatrical  representations  In 
1578-  "  llio  Englishman  (he  remarks)  in  thiM  quality  is 
raoigt  v-ain,  indij*creet,  and  out  of  order.  He  first  grounds 
hit  work  on  impossibilities;  then,  in  three  hours,  runs  he 
through  the  world,  marries,  gets  cbildrenj  makes  chil- 
dren men,  men  to  conquer  kingdoms,  murder  monsters, 
and  bringeth  gods  from  heaven,  and  fctcheth  devils 
from  hell :  and,  that  which  is  worst,  their  ground  is  not 
80  tinpt*rfcct  as  their  working  indiscreet ;  not  weighing, 
80,the  i>eople  laugh,  though  they  laugh  them  for  their 
fotlieii  to  scorn.  Many  times,  to  make  mirth,  they  mako 
a  clown  compaiiion  n^ith  a  king :  in  their  grave  coun- 
cils they  allow  the  adWce  of  fools;  ye^  they  use  ono 
order  of  speech  for  all  persons,  a  gross  indecorum*'* 
This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  an  accurate  account  of  the 
ordinary  license  taken  in  our  romantic  drama,  and  of 
tlie  reliance  of  poets,  long  before  the  time  of  Shake* 
dpeare,  upon  the  imaginations  of  their  auditors. 

To  the  same  eftect  we  may  quote  a  work  by  Stephen 
Goeson,  to  which  we  have  before  been  indebted, — 
"  Plays  confuted  in  Five  Actions,"^ — which  must  have 
beea  printed  about  1580: — "If  a  true  history  (says] 
GcMOti)  l»e  taken  in  Imnd,  it  is  made,  like  ourshadowH, 
longest  at  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  sun,  shortest  of 
a])  at  high  noon  ;  for  the  poets  drive  it  commonly  unto 
such  jKjiuts,  as  may  best  sliow  the  majesty  of  their  j»en 
in  tragical  speeches,  or  set  the  hearers  agog  with  dis- 
counies  of  love ;  or  paint  a  few  antics  to  fit  their  own 
htimours  with  scofts  and  taunts ;  or  bring  in  a  show,  to 
furnish  the  stage  when  it  is  bare*"     Again,  speaking  of 
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plays  professedly  founded  upon  romance,  and  not  upon 
"  true  history,*'  he  remarks :  "  Sometimes  you  shall  see 
nothing  but  the  adventures  of  an  amorous  knight,  pass- 
ing from  country  to  country  for  the  love  of  his  lady, 
encountering  many  a  terrible  monster,  made  of  brown 
paper,  and  at  his  return  is  so  wonderfiiUy  changed,  that 
he  cannot  be  known  but  by  some  posy  in  his  tablet,  or 
by  a  broken  ring,  or  a  handkerchief,  or  a  piece  of 
cockle-shell."  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  when  Gosson 
wrote  this  passage  he  had  particular  productions  in  his 
mind,  and  several  of  the  character  he  describes  are 
still  extant. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  is  believed  to  have  written  his 
"Apology  of  Poetry"  in  1583,  and  we  have  already 
referred  to  it  in  connexion  with  "Gorboduc."  His 
observations,  upon  the  general  character  of  dramatic 
representations  in  his  time,  throw  much  light  on  the 
state  of  the  stage  a  very  few  years  before  Shakespeare 
is  supposed  to  have  quitted  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and 
attached  himself  to  a  theatrical  company.  "  Our 
tragedies  and  comedies  (says  Sidney)  are  not  without 
cause  cried  out  against,  observing  neither  rules  of 
honest  civility,  nor  skilful  poetry  ....  But  if  it  be  so 
in  Gorboduc,  how  much  more  in  all  the  rest,  where 
you  shall  have  Asia  of  the  one  side,  and  Afric  of  the 
other,  and  so  many  other  under-kingdoms,  that  the 
player,  when  he  comes  in,  must  ever  begin  with  telling 
where  he  is,  or  else  the  tale  will  not  be  conceived. 
Now  you  shall  have  three  ladies  w:alk  to  gather 
flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a 
garden :  by  and  by  we  hear  news  of  a  shipwreck  in  the 
same  place ;  then,  we  are  to  blame  if  we  accept  it  not 
for  a  rock.  Upon  the  back  of  that  comes  out  a  hideous 
monster  with  fire  and  smoke,  and  then  the  miserable 
beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  for  a  cave ;  while,  in  the 
meantime,  two  armies  fly  in,  represented  with  four 
swords  and  bucklers,  and  then  what  hard  heart  will  not 
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reeelvG  it  for  a  pitelied  field  ?  Now,  of  time  they  are 
much  inoro  liboml;  for  ordinary  it  is  that  two  young 
jiriiice?*  fall  in  love:  after  many  traversea  she  is  got 
with  child,  delivered  of  a  fair  boy  j  he  is  lost,  groweth  a 
man,  falleth  in  love,  and  is  ready  to  get  another  child, 
and  all  this  in  two  liours'  space:  which  how  absurd  it 
1.S  in  flense,  even  sense  may  imagine,  and  art  hath  taught, 
and  all  ancient  examples  justified."  He  afterwards 
come**  to  a  point  previously  urged  by  Whetstone;  for 
Sidney  complains  that  plays  were  *' neither  right  trage- 
dies nor  right  comedies,  mingling  kings  and  clowns, 
not  because  the  matter  so  carrieth  it|  but  thrust  in  the 
clown  by  head  and  shoulders,  to  play  a  part  in  majesti- 
cal  matters  with  neither  decency  nor  discretion ;  so  as 
neither  the  admiration  and  commiseration,  nor  right 
FportfnlneKs  is  by  their  mongrel  trngi-comedy  obtained  " 

It  will  be  remarked  that^  with  the  exception  of  the 
instance  of  "  Gorboduc,"  no  wTiter  we  have  had  occasion 
to  cite  mentions  the  English  Chronicles,  as  having  yet 
ftimislied  dnvnmtists  with  stories  for  the  stage;  and  we 
ay  perhaps  infer  that  resort  was  not  had  to  them,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  public  theatreSj  until  after  the  date 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Having  thus  briefly  adverted  to  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  dramatic  representations  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  year  1583,  and  having  established  that  our 
romantic  drama  wa.^  of  ancient  origin,  it  is  necessary 
shortly  to  describe  the  circumstances  under  which  plays 
were  at  different  early  periods  performed. 

There  wen?  no  regular  theatres^  or  buildings  perma- 
nently constructed  for  the  purposes  of  the  drama,  until 
after  1575,  Miracle-plays  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
ehurehes  and  in  the  halls  of  corporations*  but  more  fre- 
fjiiently  upon  moveable  stages,  or  scaffolds,  erected  in 
the  ojKni  air-  Moral  plays  were  subsequently  performed 
under  nearly  similar  circumstances,  excepting  that  a 
pmctico  hatl  grown  up^  among  the  nobility  and  wealthifljd 

VOL.  1.  b  ^ 
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gentry,  of  having  dramatic  entertainments  at  parti- 
cular seasons  in  their  own  residences  *.  These  were 
sometimes  performed  by  a  company  of  actors  retained 
in  the  family,  and  sometimes  by  itinerant  players*, 
who  belonged  to  large  towns,  or  who  called  them- 
selves the  servants  of  members  of  the  aristocracy.  In 
14  Eliz.  an  act  was  passed  allowing  strolling  actors  to 
perform,  if  licensed  by  some  baron  or  nobleman  of 
higher  degree,  but  subjecting  all  others  to  the  penalties 
inflicted  upon  vagrants.  Therefore,  although  many  com- 
panies of  players  went  round  the  country,  and  acted 
as  the  servants  of  some  of  the  nobility,  they  had  no 
legislative  protection  until  1572.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  earliest  known  company  of  players,  travelling 
under  the  name  and  patronage  of  one  of  the  nobility, 
was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards 
Richard  III.'  Henry  VII.  had  two  distinct  bodies 
of  "  actors  of  interludes "  in  his  pay,  and  fix)m  hence- 
forward the  profession  of  a  player  became  well  under- 
stood and  recognised.     In  the  later  part  of  the  reign 

*  As  early  as  1465  a  company  of  players  had  performed  at  the  wedding  of  a 
person  of  Uie  name  of  Molines,  who  was  nearly  related  to  Sir  John  Howard, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk.  See  **  Manners  and  Household  Expenses  of  £ng- 
bmd/'  printed  by  Mr.  Botfield,  ML  P.,  for  the  Roxburghe  Club  in  1841,  p.  611. 

*  The  anonymous  MS.  pbiy  of  "  ^  Thomas  More,*'  written  towards  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  gives  a  very  correct  notion  of  the  mode  in  which  offers 
to  perform  were  made  by  a  company  of  pbiyers,  and  accepted  by  the  owner  of 
the  mansion.  Four  players  and  a  boy  (for  the  female  characters)  tender  their 
services  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  just  as  he  is  on  the  point  of  giving  a  grand 
supper  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  London  :  Sir  Thomas  More 
inquires  what  pieces  they  can  perform,  and  the  answer  of  the  leader  of  the 
company  supplies  the  names  of  seven  which  were  then  popular ;  viz.,  **  The 
Cradle  of  Security,"  **Hit  Nail  on  the  Head,**  "Impatient  Poverty,"  «The 
Four  Ps,"  *<  Dives  and  Lazarus,"  «  Lusty  Juventus,"  and  "The  Marriage  of 
Wit  and  Wisdom."  Sir  Thomas  More  fixes  upoo  the  last,  and  it  is  accordingly 
represented,  as  a  play  within  a  play,  before  the  banquet  "  Sir  Thomas  More  " 
was  reguUurly  licensed  for  public  performance. 

>  Either  lirom  preference  or  policy,  Richard  III.  appears  to  have  been  a  great 
encourager  of  act(Hrs  and  musicians  :  besides  his  players,  he  patronised  two  dis- 
tinct bodies  of  "  minstrels,"  and  performers  on  instruments  called  "  shalms." 
These  facts  are  derived  from  a  manuscript  of  the  household-book  of  John  Lord 
Howard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  reomtly  printed  for  the  use  of  the  memberB  of  the  Roxburghe 
anby  M  a  aeqiiel  to  Mr.  BoftMd'ii  yoliniie. 
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of  Heury  VIL,  the  players  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk 
and  Buckingham,  and  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel,  Oxford, 
EJid  North umherland,  performed  at  court.  About  this 
period,  and  soinewhat  earlier,  we  also  hear  of  com- 
lianics  attached  to  particular  places;  and  in  coeval 
records  we  read  of  the  players  of  York,  Coventry, 
liavonlmm,  Wycomhe,  Chester^  Manningtree,  Evesham, 
Mile-end,  Kingston,  &c. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL*  and  perhaps  in  that  of 
tiis  [iredecessor,  the  gentlemen  and  singing-boys  of  the 
Clmpel  Royal  were  employed  to  act  plays  and  inter- 
ludes before  the  court;  and  afterwards  the  children 
of  WcstminNiter,  8t.  PauFs,  ^trI  Windsor,  under  their 
seveml  masters,  are  not  unfrequontly  mentioned  in  the 
household  books  of  the  palace^  and  in  the  accounts  of 
the  department  of  the  revels  ^> 

In  1514  the  king  added  a  new  company  to  the  dra- 
matic retinue  of  the  court,  besides  the  two  companies 
which  had  been  paid  by  his  father,  and  the  associations 
of  theatrical  children*  In  fact»  at  this  period  dramatic 
entertainments,  masques,  disgiusings,  and  revels  of  every 
description,  were  carried  to  a  costly  excess,  Henry 
VI H.  raised  the  sum,  until  then  paid  for  a  play,  from 
6/,  13^,  4rf,  to  10/,  William  Comysbe,  the  master  of 
the  children  of  the  chapel,  on  one  occaaion  was  paid  no 
less  a  sum  than  200/,,  in  the  money  of  that  time^  by 
way  of  reward ;  and  John  Heywoodj  the  author  of 
interludes  before  mentioned,  who  was  also  a  player 
upon  the  virginals,  had  a  salary  of  20/,  per  annum,  in 
1 4n  1  to  his  other  emoluments.     During  seasons  of 

'f^>.»,*.y  a  Lord  of  Misrule   was  regularly  appointed 
lo  sufKjrioteud  the  sports,  and  he  also  was  sepamtely 
Hud    Itberaliy    remunerated.      The    example    of    the 

■  *  At  *  coTiHi^r'mltly  ttubeequent  date  some  of  tbete  infknt  conifutnieft  |ieT- 
H|linii#d  bclcft!  gctrrml  niKtit^ueea  ;  zuid  to  them  were  &dd«d  the  Chililrtni  of  the 
B&rvil«,  wiie  }md  ncvvr  bf^n  atlAcbed  X*y  iifiy  relfgtoiii  e«tAblishment«  hitt  i^uro 
EjUtHjr  •neonni^c]  »«  «  nurBorjf  Car  mtor^    Tlie  ^neen  of  J»mes  f .  had  oJao  ii 

I  h  2 
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court  was  followed  by  the  courtiers,  and  the  companies 
of  theatrical  retainers,  in  the  pay,  or  acting  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  under  the  names  of  particular 
noblemen,  became  extremely  numerous.  Religious 
houses  gave  them  encouragement,  and  even  assisted 
in  the  getting  up  and  representation  of  the  perform- 
ances, especially  shortly  before  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries :  in  the  account-book  of  the  Prior  of  Dun- 
mow,  between  March  1532  and  July  1536,  we  find 
entries  of  payments  to  Lords  of  Misrule  there  ap- 
pointed, as  well  as  to  the  players  of  the  King,  and  of 
the  Earls  of  Derby,  Exeter,  and  Sussex'. 

In  1543  was  passed  a  statute,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  polemical  character  of  some  of  the  dramas  publicly 
represented,  although,  not  many  years  before,  the  king 
had  himself  encouraged  such  performances  at  court, 
by  being  present  at  a  play  in  which  Luther  and  his 
wife   were   ridiculed  *.     The   act    prohibits   "  ballads, 

•  For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  who  has  the 
original  document  in  his  library.  Similar  facts  might  be  established  from 
other  authorities,  both  of  an  earlier  and  somewhat  later  date. 

*  See  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  Vol.  i.  p.  10?.  The  official 
account,  made  out  by  Richard  Gibson,  who  had  the  preparation  of  the  dresses, 
&.C.,  is  BO  curious  and  characteristic,  that  we  quote  it  in  the  words,  though  not  in 
the  uncouth  orthography,  of  the  original  document :  the  date  is  the  l(Hh  Not. 
1528,  not  long  before  the  king  saw  reason  to  change  the  whole  course  of  his 
policy  as  regarded  the  Reformation. 

**  The  king's  pleasure  was  that  at  the  said  revels,  by  clerks  in  the  Latin  tongue, 
should  be  played  in  his  presence  a  play,  whereof  ensueth  the  names.  First  an 
Orator  in  apparel  of  gold;  a  Poet  in  apparel  of  cloth  of  gold;  Religion,  Ek^desia, 
Veritas,  like  three  Novices,  in  garments  of  silk,  and  veils  of  lawn  and  cypress; 
Heresy,  False-interpretation,  Corruptio-scriptoris,  like  ladies  of  Bohemia,  appa- 
reled in  garments  of  silk  of  divers  colours  ;  the  heretic  Luther,  like  a  party 
friar,  in  russet  damask  and  bhick  taffeta  ;  Luther's  wife,  like  a  frow  of  Spiers  in 
Almain,  in  red  silk  ;  Peter,  Paul,  and  James,  in  three  habits  of  white  sarsenet 
and  three  red  mantles,  and  hairs  of  silver  of  damask  and  pelerines  of  scarlet, 
and  a  Cardinal  in  his  apparel;  two  Sergeants  in  rich  apparel;  the  Dauphin  and 
his  brother  in  coats  of  velvet  embroidered  with  gold,  and  caps  of  satin  bound 
with  velvet ;  a  Messenger  in  tinsel-satin  ;  six  men  in  gowns  of  green  sarsenet ; 
six  women  in  gowns  of  crimson  sarsenet;  War  in  rich  cloth  of  gold  and  feathers, 
and  armed;  three  Almains  in  apparel  all  cut  and  slit  of  silk;  Lady  Peace,  in 
lady's  apparel,  all  white  and  rich;  and  Lady  Quietness,  and  Dame  Tranquillity, 
rielily  beseen  in  ladies'  apparel." 

The  drama  repmsenteid  by  these  personages  appears  to  have  been  tlie  eom- 
potitioii  of  John  Rigbtwise,  then  master  of  the  ehildren  of  St  Pftnl's. 
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Iikva,  rhjTnes,  song^^  and  otber  fantasies'"  of  a  religious 
or  doctrinal  tendency,  bnt  at  the  same  time  carefully 
providc-s,  that  the  clauses  sliall  not  extend  to  '*  songs, 
plays,  and  interludes"  whicli  had  for  object  "the  re- 
buking and  reproaching  of  vices,  and  the  setting  forth 
virtue;  so  always  the  said  songs,  plays,  or  interludes 
eddle  not  with  the  interpretations  of  Scripture,'' 
The  permanent  office  of  Master  of  the  Revels*  for 
the  Huperintendance  of  all  dramatic  performances,  was 
created  in  1546,  and  Sir  Thomas  Ca warden  wm  ap- 
pointed to  it  with  an  annual  salary  of  10/.  A  person 
of  the  name  of  John  Bernard  w^as  made  Clerk  of  the 
Ueveli^  with  an  allowance  of  8e/,  per  day  and  livery*. 

It  is  a  remarkable  point,  established  by  Mr-Tytler^ 
that  Henry  VTIL  was  not  yet  buried,  and  Bishop 
Gardiner  and  his  parishioners  were  about  to  siiig 
a  dirge  for  hi^  soul,  when  the  actors  of  the  EkrI  of 
Oxttmi  iKJsted  bills  for  tlie  performance  of  a  play  in 
South w*ark.  This  was  long  before  the  construction  of 
any  regular  theatre  on  the  Bankside;  biit  it  show^s  at 
how  early  a  date  that  part  of  the  town  was  selected  for 
mich  exhibitions,  Wlien  Mr,  T}^Ier  adds,  that  the 
players  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  w  ere  "  the  first  that  were 
kept  by  any  nobleman,'*  he  falls  into  an  error,  because 
fiieharti  III.,  atid  others  of  the  nobility,  as  already 
remarked^  had  companies  of  players  attached  to  their 
households.  We  have  the  evidence  of  Puttenham,  in 
his  **  Art  of  English  Poesie,"  15H9,  for  stating  that  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  under  whose  name  the  players  in  1547 
were  about  to  perform,  was  himself  a  dramatist 


t  TbA  drti^iiiAl  ■ppt^irittncot  <if  Julm  Bcmftrd  W  pfOMTved  in  the  libtmiy  of 
Bart.fto  whom  wo  owe  the  mlditional  uifunuMiim^  lliat 

.,  Iifk^l  A  lumae  Awlgned  Va  him^  strnugely  C3iUe«J,  in  the 

^i[^  Htul  Flrsh'iiJiJl,"  wiUi  A  gjirdim  *^bii*h  h&d  belonged  t«  die 

ry   tif  tiiu  (Imrtcr-liuuMs  :     lii*?   wiirJ*  of  the    c*rigbi*i  Mre, 

■ft;  J  iii,i  loMiHftt  '        >>>iHfr  fSfwMAt  Eit^pf^  ft  flcdLtAlt^  *l  itl^tn  ttiimani  ivfjn* 

i^iM  pg^irr  ntnr'  ''-r.      Tbo  lla^iLtrkiil  wardrobe  of  Lbi:  euori  m^ms  ut 

kim  j^r"    *  ■    ■  ^   ■'-  ^i.  .»  Hill  n  n»t^,  Clerk<*imc?It 

•  In  .rd  VL  ftiid  Mftry/'  ia39,  roL  I  p  20, 
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Very  soon  after  Edward  VI.  came  to  the  throne, 
severe  measures  were  taken  to  restrain  not  only  dra- 
matic performances,  but  the  publication  of  dramas. 
Playing  and  printing  plays  were  first  entirely  suspended ; 
then,  the  companies  of  noblemen  were  allowed  to  per- 
form, but  not  without  special  authority ;  and  finally,  the 
sign  manual,  or  the  names  of  six  of  the  Privy  Council 
were  required  to  their  licences.  The  objection  stated 
was,  that  the  plays  had  a  political,  not  a  polemical, 
purpose.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Mary's  government, 
was  to  issue  a  proclamation  to  put  a  stop  to  the  per- 
formance of  interludes  calculated  to  advance  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Reformation ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  play  ordered  at  the  coronation  of  the  queen  was  of 
a  contrary  description'.  It  appears  on  other  authori- 
ties, that  for  two  years  there  was  an  entire  cessation  of 
public  dramatic  performances;  but  in  this  reign  the 
representation  of  the  old  Roman  Catholic  miracle-plays 
was  partially  and  authoritatively  revived. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  proceedings  in  con- 
nexion with  theatrical  representations  at  the  opening  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  At  first  plays  were  discoun- 
tenanced, but  by  degrees  they  were  permitted ;  and  the 
queen  seems  at  all  times  to  have  derived  much  pleasure 
from  the  services  of  her  own  players,  those  of  her  no- 
bility, and  of  the  different  companies  of  children  belong- 
ing to  Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  Windsor,  and  the  Chapel 
Royal.  The  members  of  the  inns  of  court  also  per- 
formed "Gorboduc"  on  18th  January,  1562;  and  on 
February  1st,  an  historical  play,  under  the  name  of 

'  6m  KempelB  ^  Loseley  Bianuscripts,"  1836,  p.  61.  The  wurant  for  the  pur- 
mm  vadm  the  aign  manual,  and  it  was  directed  to  Sir  T.  Cawarden,as  Master 
i  BaiTeli  : — ^  We  will  and  command  you,  upon  the  sight  hereof,  forthwith 
>  attd  deliver  out  of  our  Revels,  unto  the  Grentleroen  of  our  Chapel,  for  a 
bft  pbjrad  before  na  at  the  feast  of  our  Coronation,  as  in  times  past  hath 
1  to  be  done  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  of  our  progeniters, 
r  gannenta,  and  other  things  for  the  famitare  thereof,  aa  ahall 
'  Jta  The  phgr,  although  ordered  for  this  oooasion,  tIi.  lal 
MM  for  aiKM  VAN^lainad  xeaaon  defened  until  CfariatBiaa. 
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**  Julias  Csegar,**  was  represented,  but  by  what  company 
no  where  nientioned* 

In  1572  the  act  wm  passed  (which  was  renewed  with 

additional   force  in  1597)  to  restrain  the  number  of 

tincmnt  performers.     Two  years  afterwards,  the  Earl 

if  Leicester  obtained  from  Elizabeth  a  patent  under 

_the  great  seal,  to  enable  his  phiyers,  James  Burbage, 

Perkyn,  John  Lanham,   William  Johnson,   and 

lobert  Wilson,  to  ]>erform  "comedies,  tragedies,  inter- 

jdes,  and  stage-plays^"  in  any  jiart  of  the  kingdom, 

nth  the  exception  of  the  metropolis*, 

Tlie  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  succeeded  in  ex- 
ludtug  the  players  from  the  strict  boundaries  of  the 
ity,  but  they  were  not  able  to  shut  them  out  of  the 
|bertie«;   and  it  is   not  to  be  forgotten  that  James 
•  and   his  associates  were  supported  by  court 
gciierally,  and  by  the  powerful  patronage  of  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  in  particular.     Accordingly,  in  the 
after  they  had  obtained  their  patent^  James  Bur- 
and  Im  fellows  took  a  hirge  house  in  the  precinct 
le  dissolved  mona'^tery  of  the  Black  Friars,   and 
anverteil  it  into  a  theatre.     This  was  accomplislied  in 
7G,  and  it  is  the  first  time  we  bear  of  any  building 
ai>art  for  theatrical  representations.     Until  then  the 
irioun  companies  of  actors  had  been  obliged  to  content 
ieniselves  with  churches,  balls,  with  temporary  erections 
streets,  or  with  inn  yards,  in  which  they  raised  a 
the  spectators  standing  below,  or  occupying  the 
les  that  surrounded  the  open  space®.     Just  about 


♦  Thtamt  1*  m  ntftl^^pUI  difrurence  between  the  wmrant  under  the  privy  ee*!^ 
■od  the  |wl«nt  under  4bd  great  aeal,  gtunled  ttpon  thb  dcchqou  ;  the  ftinxier 
It^fVB  die  pl»ir«T»  »  right  bo  iierfunn  "  wt  weU  within  Uie  dtj  of  Londoft  and 
iDM«tl»  of  the  «me''  Ait  dwwhere ;  but  the  latter  (dated  three  dAJfa  iiftOT- 
,  tlA.  ni  Mav  1 57 II  omits  thi»  pimgraph  ;  nnd  we  need  ent«tiun  Utile 
It  v^u  t   nt  t}w   inflianet  of  the  Coipynatuti  at  Loodon, 

kimhI  i  I  lu-i  TMf'i^iriiicee. 

"  *  r»  IV'7  ,  bad  bet>n  uiwJ  fur  t\m  p'rfnmiiirice  i'f  a 

lit-  I  :,  -• ;"  Mid  Siephcu  Gufi^oti  iu  hb  "  SchtM  of 

hhom"  W^^{T*pnnu^  hy  die  hiiak««p«iu'«  Sodety)  ntenb^na  tfa«  Belle  SftvAge 
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the  same  period  two  other  edifices  were  built  for  the 
exhibition  of  plays  in  Shoreditch,  one  of  which  was 
called  "The  Curtain 'V  and  the  other  "  The  Theatre." 
Both  these  are  mentioned  as  in  existence  and  operation 
in  1577*.  Thus  we  see  that  two  buildings  close  to 
the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  third  within  a  privileged 
district  in  the  city,  all  expressly  applied  to  the 
jyirpose  of  stage-plays,  were  in  use  almost  immediately 
after  the  date  of  the  Patent  to  the  players  of  the  Earl 
of  Leicester.  It  is  extremely  likely,  though  we  have 
no  distinct  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  one  or  more 
play-houses  were  opened  about  the  same  time  in 
South wark ;  and  we  know  that  the  Rose  theatre  was 
standing  there  not  many  years  afterwards'.  John 
Stockwood,  a  puritanical  preacher,  published  a  sermon 
in  1578,  in  which  he  asserted  that  there  were  "eight 
ordinary  places"  in  and  near  London  for  dramatic  exhi- 
bitions, and  that  the  united  profits  were  not  less  than 
£2000  a  year,  at  least  £12,000  of  our  present  money. 
Another  divine,  of  the  name  of  White,  equally  opposed 
to  such  performances,  preaching  in  1576,  called  the 
play-houses  at  that  time  erected  "  sumptuous  theatres." 
No  doubt,    the  puritanical  zeal  of  these  divines  had 

and  the  Bull  as  inns  at  which  particular  plays  had  been  represented.  R. 
Flecknae,  in  his  **  Short  Discourse  of  the  English  Stage,*'  appended  to  his 
«  Love's  Kingdom,"  1664,  says  that  "*  at  this  day  is  to  be  seen  "  that « the  inn 
yards  of  the  Cross- Keys,  and  Bull,  in  Grace  and  Bishopsgate  Streets  "  bad  been 
used  as  theatres.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Boar's  Head,  Aldgate, 
had  belonged  to  the  father  of  Edward  Alleyn. 

^^  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  the  Curtain  theatre  owed  its  name  to  the 
curtain  employed  to  separate  the  actors  from  the  audience.  We  have  before  us 
documents  (which  on  account  of  their  length  -we  cannot  insert)  showing 
that  such  was  probably  not  the  fact,  and  that  the  ground  on  which  the  building 
stood  was  called  the  Curtain  (perhaps  as  part  of  the  fortifications  of  London) 
before  any  play-house  was  built  there.  For  this  information  we  have  to  offer 
our  thanks  to  Mr.  T.  E.  Tomlins  of  Islington. 

'  In  John  Northbrooke's  "  Treatise,"  &c.  against "  vain  plays  or  interludes," 
licensed  for  the  press  in  Id??*  the  work  being  then  ready  and  in  the  printer's 
hands.     It  has  been  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society. 

'  See  the  "Memoirs  of  Edward  AUeyn,"  (published  by  the  Shakeqieare 
Society)  p.  189.  It  seems  that  the  Rose  had  been  the  sign  of  a  house  of  public 
entertainment  before  it  was  oonverted  into  a  theatre.  Such  was  alao  the  oate 
with  the  Swan,  and  the  Hope,  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
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been  excited  hy  the  opening  of  the  Blackfriars,  the 
rurtaiii,  ant]  the  Theatre,  in  157G  and  1577,  for  the 
exelu^^ive  purpose  of  the  drama;  and  the  five  additional 
places,  where  plays,  according  to  Stock  wood,  were 
id  before  1578,  were  most  likely  a  play-house  at 
jN  r_  winyton*butt8,  or  inn-yards,  converted  ecciisionally 
into  theittresi. 

An  important  fact,  in  connexion  with  the  manner  in 
^  '   '  •    Traniatic  perfomianres  were  patronized  by  Qneen 
!:_  _  _:     th,  ha.s  been  recently  brought  to  light'.     It  has 
been  hitherto  snpposed  that  in  1583  she  selected  one 
company   of  twelve   performers,    to    be   called    "  the 
Queen's  players  f  but  it  seems  that  ehe  had  two  sepa- 
rate ag^ociations  in  her  pay»  each  distinguished  aa  **the 
Queen's  playera."     Tylney,  the  master  of  the  revels  at 
the  time,  records,  in  one  of  his  accounts,  that  in  March, 
l5H;i,  he  had  been  sent  for  by  her  Majesty  "to  chuse 
out  a  company  of  players  T  llichard  Tarlton  and  Robert 
^W  iliOQ  were  placed  at  the  head  of  that  association, 
rhich  was  probably  soon  afterwards  divided  into  two 
i»tinct  bodies  of  performers.     In  1590,  John  Lanham 
the  leailer  of  one  body*,  and  Lawrence  Button  of 
tlie  other. 

We  have  thus  brought  our  sketch  of  dramatic  per- 
formances and  performers  down  to  about  the  same 
period,  the  year  1583.     We  propose  to  continue  it  to 

•  By  Hv*  PiHer  Cmmiugham,  m  lib  **  Eictracta  fmm  the  Accounts  of  tbe 

Klirrrlt*/'  jinntrr!   for  thti  ]lSbakei*|ieiiro  Society,  pp*  32  jmuI  Ififl.     The  eiliUir^s 
^  IiitrwiijCtiMn*'  ifl  full  of  nv\r  wnd  vnlut^hle  hlforamtiuQ, 
»   T  ,irit..r,  j;-  ^1  on  3  Sept.  15»8,  ftisd  wi^  i^pprelieiid  tlmt  it  was  nol  nntU  after 
t  inh&in  became  hmt^vr  of  one  i^rnapany  of  Ibe  Queeu**  Pbye«. 

IL  .;., ,.  h^t^vofcd  TjkTltotj'B  wiil  in  the  Prerogative  OMce,  beting  date 
iki  the  dAy  of  hid  dcCf»&c  :  hc^  thf^rt^  calU  hmiHeir  one  uf  the  grooms  of  (he 
Qi»<w(^'a  i^ImniU^r,  and  leaves  nil  his  **  j(oode^  cfitteLA,  ehattelB,  plitte,  reftd/ money » 
ji'i^c^ln,  boiick  oliljgiitijry,  e^peciullioe,  find  debt^/'  to  hta  eoa  Philip  Tarttotij  m 
titiiukr.  lit*  ApptiiiiLs  hia  iiiMthor,  Knthc^riru^  Tarlton^  lu«  friend  Robert  Ailmnfl, 
•AtJ  ''hm  Mli>w  WiUmm  Johjison*  ono  ftlso  of  the  grooma  of  her  Majcwtj'i 
rhiiiTiK.  r."  tni*f«*«?»  for  hi«  (hjhi^  mid  pstccntore  of  hi»  wilb  which  was  proved 
i  dj*y«  after  thti  d«^th  of  the  testntor,     Ab  Tftrltoii  Psiy^  iiotttln^ 

,y  I  ho»  will,  W4>  nmy  prt^nme  that  he  waa  a  widower  ;  aitd  ot  hia 

•on,  Phiijp  T&rit4jn»  w«  n<9V«r  hear  Afterwards. 
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1590,  and  to  assume  that  as  the  period  not,  of  course, 
when  Shakespeare  first  joined  a  theatrical  company, 
but  when  he  began  writing  original  pieces  for  the  stage. 
This  is  a  matter  which  is  more  distinctly  considered  in 
the  biography  of  the  poet;  but  it  is  necessary  here  to 
fix  upon  some  date  to  which  we  are  to  extend  our 
introductory  account  of  the  progress  and  condition  of 
theatrical  affairs.  What  we  have  still  to  offer  will 
apply  to  the  seven  years  from  1583  to  1590. 

The  accounts  of  the  revels  at  court  about  this  period 
afford  us  little  information,  and  indeed  for  several  years, 
when  such  entertainments  were  certainly  required  by 
the  Queen,  we  are  without  any  details  either  of  the 
pieces  performed,  or  of  the  cost  of  preparation.  We 
have  such  particulars  for  the  years  1581,  1582,  1584, 
and  1587,  but  for  the  intermediate  years  they  are 
wanting*. 

The  accounts  of  1581,  1582,  and  1584,  give  us  the 
following  names  of  dramatic  performances  of  various 
kinds  exhibited  before  the  Queen : — 

A  comedy  called  Delight.  History  of  Telomo. 

The  Story  of  Pompey.  Ariodante  and  Genevora. 

A  Game  of  the  Cards.  Pastoral  of  Phillida  and  Clorin. 

A  comedy  of  Beauty  and  House-  History  of  Felix  and  Philiomena. 

wifry.  Five  Plays  in  One. 

Love  and  Fortune.  Three  Plays  in  One. 

History  of  Ferrar.  Agamemnon  and  Ulysses. 

This  list  of  dramas  (the  accounts  mention  that  others 
were  acted  without  supplying  their  titles)  establishes 
that  moral  plays  had  not  yet  been  excluded*.  The 
"  Game  of  the  Cards*'  is  expressly  called  **  a  comedy 

*  From  1687  (o  1604,  the  most  important  period  as  regards  Shakespeare,  H 
does  not  appear  that  any  official  statements  hy  the  master  of  the  revels  have 
been  preserved.  In  the  same  way  there  is  an  mifortmiate  interval  between 
1604  and  1611. 

'  One  of  the  last  pieees  represented  before  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  moral  play, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Contention  between  Liberality  and  Prodigality,'*  printed 
in  1602,  and  acted,  as  appears  by  the  stroogest  internal  evidene^  in  1000. 
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or  niafftl,**  In  the  accounts  of  158*2;  and  we  may 
[»t  tmreajaonably  suppose  that  "  Dehgbt/*  and  "  Beauty 
id  Ilousewifrv,"  were  of  the  same  class*  **The 
tory  of  Ponipeyr  and  **Agamemnnn  and  Ulysses," 
OYidesitly  perforniances  founded  upon  ancient 
fstory,  and  such  may  have  been  the  case  with  "The 
listory  of  Tetonio.**  "  Love  and  Fortune"  has  been 
called  "  the  play  of  Fortune**  in  the  account  of  1 573 ; 
and  we  may  feel  assured  that  "  Ariodante  and  Gene- 
!ira"  was  the  storj*  told  by  Ariosto,  which  also  formg 
Irt  of  the  plot  of  '*  Much  Ado  about  Nothing"  -'The 
Iktory  of  Fermr"  was  doubtless  "The  History  of 
>r"  of  the  account  of  1577,  the  clerk  having  written 
ie  title  by  Lis  ear;  and  we  may  reasonably  suspect 
thai  **  Felix  and  Philiomena*'  was  the  tale  of  Felix  and 
^liiimena,  nnrmted  in  the  "Diana"  of  Montemayon 
h  thus  evident,  tlmt  the  Master  of  the  Revels  and  the 
ptors  exerted  themselves  to  furnish  variety  for  the  en- 
frtaiiiment  of  the  Queen  and  her  nobility;  bnt  we  still 
"iee  no  trace  ("  Gorboduc*'  excepted)  of  any  play  at  courts 
ie  materials  for  which  were  obtained  from  the  English 
ironieles.  It  is  very  certain,  however,  that  anterior  to 
J588  «ueh  pieces  had  been  written,  and  acted  before  pub- 
audiences^;  but  those  who  catered  for  the  court  in 
ies*T  matters  might  not  consider  it  expedient  to  exhibit, 
the  presence  of  the  Queen,  any  play  which  involved 
Sie  actions  or  conduct  of  her  predecessors.  The  com- 
mies of  players  engaged  in  these  representations  were 
aoee  of  tlie  Queen,  the  Earls  of  Leicester,  Derby, 
*x,  Oxford,  the  Lords  Hunsdon  and  Strange,  and 
ie  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  of  St«  PauFs. 
About  this  date  the  number  of  companies  of  acton 
pcrforraing  publicly  in  and  near  London  seems  to  have 
Tery  considerable.     A  person,  who  calls  himself 


'  lWli(«i^  who  flied.  Oft  we  have  nlrc^ly  stutptl,  in  Sept,  t5fJ6|  olitaiDed  f^rvat 
by  Uy  Ki*  ptTtfumuutce  q(  the  two  pnrtd  of  Dcrricrk  oivr]  the  Judge,  in  the 
i  |ila^  uf  **  The  Fjunaut  Victoriea  wf  Benry  the  Fifth/' 
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*  a  soUier."  wririn^  to  Seeretarr  WaLangfaaiiiy  in  Janu- 
arr,  I .>So '.  celL?  him,  than  - eTenr  dar  in  the  week  the 
players'  bills  are  «ec  up  in  ^andrj  places  of  the  city," 
and  after  meQti«>ain^  the  actors  of  the  Qaeen,  the  E^I 
of  Leicester',  the  Eari  of  OxtonL  and  the  Lord  Admiral, 
he  goes  on  to  state  that  not  fewer  than  two  hundred 
persons,  thus  retained  and  employed,  strutted  in  thdr 
?ilks  aboat  the  streets.  It  may  be  doabted  whether 
this  statement  is  much  exaggerated,  recollecting  the 
many  noblemen  who  hail  players  acting  under  their 
names  at  this  date,  and  that  each  company  consisted 
probably  of  eight  or  ten  performers.  On  the  same 
authority  we  learn  that  theatrical  representations  upon 
the  Sabbath  had  been  forbidden;  but  this  restriction 
dries  not  seem  to  have  been  imposed  without  a 
consirlerable  struggle.  Before  loSl  the  Privy  Council 
hsLfl  issuerl  an  order  upon  the  subject,  but  it  was 
disrogarrled  in  some  of  the  suburbs  of  London ;  and 
it  was  not  until  after  a  fatal  exhibition  of  bear-baiting 
at  Paris  Garden,  upon  Sunday,  13  June,  1583,  when 
many  persons  were  killed  and  wounded  by  the  falling 
of  a  scaffold,  that  the  practice  of  playing,  as  well 
as  )>ear-baiting,  on  the  Sabbath  was  at  all  generally 
ch«.*cked.  In  1586,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
irifonnation  that  has  come  down  to  our  day,  the  order 
which  harl  l>een  issued  in  this  respect  was  pretty  strictly 
enforced.     At  this  period,  and  afterwards,  plays  were 

*  S^-e  tho  orij^iiial  lotu-r  in  Ilarlcuin  MSS.  No.  286. 

>  Tli4!  iiiaiintT  in  wliich  about  this  time  the  players  were  bribed  awaj  firam 
OxfoH  in  ciiriouH,  and  one  of  the  items  in  the  accouits  expreaslj  applies  to 
the  FUrl  of  Lf>ic<'Htcr*H  servantn.  We  are  oblif^ed  to  the  Rer,  Dr.  Bliss  for  ths 
following  i;xtractH,  rcUting  to  this  period  and  a  little  after«-arda  : —  * 

1687  Solut.  liiHlrionibtM  Comitis  Lecestrice,  ut  cum  suis  India  sine  majors 

Aca<l(rmia*  rooletttia  discedant xx* 

Ktiliit.  IliHtrionihuH  Honoratitwimi  Domini  Howard  .         .         .  xx* 

1A88  St»liit.  IliHtrionibuHync  ludoe  inhonestos  exercerent  infra  Univcni- 

tatiim (nowai) 

llMNI  Holut.  {ler  D.  Kedes,  vice-caneellarii  locum  tenentcm,  quibusdam 
HiMrionibus,  ut  sine  perturbatione  et  strepitu  ab  AcademU 
disecderent x* 
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no^mifrequently  played  at  court  on  Sunday,  and  the 
chief  ditticfilty  therefore  seems  to  have  been  to  induce 
the  PriTT  Council  to  act  with  energy  againat  Bimilar 
perfomiances  in  imblic  theatres. 

The  animal  official  statement  of  the  master  of  the 
revcU  merely  tells  us,  in  general  terms,  that  between 
Christmae  1586,  and  Shrovetide  1587,  "seven  plays, 
ide«  feats  of  activity,  and  other  shows  by  the  children 
Fail IX  her  Majesty's  servants,  and  the  gentlemen  of 
ray's  Inn,"  were  prepared  and  represented  before  the 
Queen  at  Greenwich,  No  names  of  plays  are  furnished, 
bnt  in  1587  was  printed  a  tragedy,  under  the  title  of 
••The  Jlisfortunes  of  Arthur,"  which  purports  to  have 
been  acted  by  some  of  the  members  of  Gray's  Inn  be- 
fore the  Queenp  on  28  Feb.  1587:  this,  in  feet,  must 
be  the  very  production  stated  in  the  revels'  accounts 
to  have  been  got  u]i  and  performed  by  these  parties ; 
and  it  requires  notice,  not  merely  for  its  own  intrinsic 
excellence  as  a  drama,  but  because,  in  point  of  date,  it 
the  second  |>lay  founded  upon  English  history  repre- 
te<l  at  court,  as  well  as  the  second  original  thea- 
Irieal  production  in  blank- verse  that  has  been  pre- 
ed*.  Tlie  example,  in  this  particular,  had  been 
as  we  have  already  shown,  in  *'GorboduCj"  fifteen 
yearn  before;  and  it  is  probable,  tliat  in  that  interval 
not  A  few  of  the  serious  compositions  exhibited  at  court 
wore  in  blank-verse,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  used  on 
any  of  our  public  stages. 

The  nuiin  body  of  **The  Misfortunes  of  Arthur"  was 
the  authorship  of  Thomas  Iloghes,  a  member  of  Gray's 
Inn;  but  Bouie  speeches  and  two  choruses  (which  are  in 
rliyme)  were  added  l*y  William  Fulbecke  and  Francis 
Flower,  while  no  less  a  man  than  Lord  Bacon  assisted 

^  Gateaya***^  **  J«ic:ii»*U,"  printed  in  1577,  i"J  peprcaented  hy  the  AUtJior  and 
_j*brr  nwii^bor^  ^>f  thv.  iweiety  at  Gnij'ft  !itn  in  )&fi#J  njs  a  pnv»te  sliuw^  wim  » 
tirt),     1 1  \%  tm  fflr  u  haa  yet  been  iuicertaiii«d»  Ihn  i«eoiid 
A  T(it*.'n  in  bbnk-Terse,  bta  it  wm  not  ^  odgtiul  work. 
T}iv  wmmm  nuttinr  R  **  SuppcMes/*  UJ&eit  from  AiiMitOi  la  In  pFti«e* 
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Christopher  YelTerton  and  John  Lancaster  in  the  pre- 
paration  of  the  damb-showB.  Hagfaes  evidentlj  took 
**  Gorbodac"  as  his  model,  both  in  sabject  and  style,  and, 
like  Sackville  and  Norton,  he  adopted  the  form  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  drama,  and  adhered  more  strictly 
than  his  predecessors  to  the  unities  of  time  and  place. 
The  plot  relates  to  the  rebellion  of  Mordred  against  his 
&ther,  king  Arthur,  and  part  of  the  plot  is  Tery  revolt- 
ing, on  account  of  the  incest  between  Mordred  and  his 
stepmother  GueneTora,  Mordred  himself  being  the  son 
of  Arthur's  sister:  there  is  also  a  vast  deal  of  blood 
and  slaughter  throughout,  and  the  catastrophe  is  the 
killing  of  the  son  by  the  father,  and  of  the  father  by 
the  son ;  so  that  a  more  painfully  disagreeable  story 
could  hardly  have  been  selected.  The  author,  however, 
possessed  a  very  bold  and  vigorous  genius ;  his  charac- 
ters are  strongly  drawn,  and  the  language  they  employ 
is  consistent  with  their  situations  and  habits :  his  blank- 
verse,  both  in  force  and  variety,  is  superior  to  that  of 
either  Sackville  or  Norton*. 

It  is  very  clear,  that  up  to  the  year  1580,  about 
which  date  Gosson  published  his  ^  Plays  confuted  in 
Five  Actions,**  dramatic  performances  on  the  public 
stages  of  London  were  sometimes  in  prose,  but  more 
constantly  in  rhyme.  In  his  "  School  of  Abuse,**  1579, 
Gosson  speaks  of  **  two  prose  books  played  at  the 
Bell  Savage";**  but  in  his  "  Plays  confuted**  he  tells 
us,  that  ^  poets  send  their  verses  to  the  stage  upon  such 
feet  as  continually  are  rolled  up  in  rhyme.*'  With  one 
one  or  two  exceptions  all  the  plays  publicly  acted,  of  a 
date  anterior  to  1590,  that  have  come  down  to  us,  are 

*  «  The  Mitfortimes  of  Arthur,*'  with  four  other  dramfts,  has  been  reprinted 
in  a  Bopplementary  Tolume  to  the  last  edition  of  Dodaley^s  Old  PUys.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  neeesiary  here  to  enter  into  an  examination  6i  its  structore  or 
Tersiftcation.     It  b  a  work  of  extraordinary  power. 

•  See  the  Shakespeare  Society's  reprint,  p.  30.  Gosson  gives  them  the  highest 
praise,  asserting  that  they  eontatned  ''never  a  woid  without  w^  never  a  lias 
without  pith,  never  a  letter  phMed  in  vab." 
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Htber  in  prose  or  in  rhjnie*.  The  case  seems  to  have 
Been  dim  rent,  aB  already  remarked,  with  some  of  the 
■i>iirt*8howRan<l  private  entertainments;  but  we  are  now 
pd verting  to  the  pieces  represented  at  such  places  as 
Hie  Theatre,  the  Cur  tain  j  Black  friars,  and  in  inn-yardi 
adapted  tunjporarily  to  dramatic  amusements^  to  which 
be  public  was  indiscriminately  admitted.  The  earliest 
Brcirk^  in  which  the  employment  of  blank-Terse  for  the 
Ifurpo^  of  the  common  stage  is  noticed,  is  an  epistle  by 
niomaH  Nash  introducing  to  the  world  his  friend  Robert 
Breeoes  •' Menaplion,"  in  1587*:  there,  in  reference 
Bo  "vain-glorious  tragedians,'*  he  saya^  that  they  are 
V mounted  on  the  stage  of  arrogance,''  and  that  they 
V  think  to  out-brave  better  pens  witli  the  swelling  hom- 
nst  of  bragging  blank  verse,"  He  afterwards  talks  of 
Hie  **  drumming  deeasyllibon"  they  employed,  and  ridi- 
Bulas  tliem  for  "reposing  eternity  in  the  mouth  of  a 
KlaTor/'  This  question  is  farther  illustrated  by  a  pro- 
Buction  by  Greene,  published  in  the  next  year,  '*  Peri- 
■ledes  the  Blacksmith,"  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
Wash  hu<l  an  individual  allusion  in  what  he  had  said  in 
K>87.  Greene  fixes  on  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of 
^Tamburlaine/'  whom  he  accuses  of  "setting  the  end 
of  Bcholarism  in  an  English  blank  verse,"  and  who,  it 
(should  seem,  had  somewhere  accused  Greene  of  not 
being  able  to  write  it. 

*  8<imirtiniee  pbji  written  in  prose  were^  ftt  a  subAequjent  date,  wben  bluik- 
nn»  Imd  h^mtn^  the  [lopuiar  fomi  of  compoAition^  pabtishedia  if  the^  had  been 
'  :u  m^ftsufcd  tines.     The  otd  btaturi<*»I  P^Jt  ^The  FaDioua  Tictatie^ 
*  Fifth,"  which  pt-^^H^deU  Umt  uf  Shak^pearig,  U  an  inatajice  direclly 
I  prnni :  a  wia  wrltt^M}  in  prtiBc^  but  tlie  old  prinl^  e|i9pp«d  it  up  into  liiie«  of 
t\  length,  •©  n*  to  make  it  appear  to  the  tyia  wmoMmg  like  blank-verBe. 
itiegan  writiog  in  I&83s  hin  **  MamUlia"  having  been  then  printed :  his 
P uf  Miiawtj  **  and  "  Miiiiardo/'  htar  tlie  diiU;  of  \ 584,    I Ita  **  Alenaphan" 
ari!*  OilM  "Gre*o<;V  Arcadia*')  firat  np{*eared  in  ISAJt  *"**  ^t  was  re- 
Sntfd  tti  it*H9*     Wf  kavi'  )it?ver  i>i>«n  the  ea^rlit^st  vdiiton  of  H,  but  it  i»  in<m- 
-  ^i^'=—"' pliers;  and  those  who  Imvv  thrown  duuht  upon  the 
^1  of  English  iJrtimaticj  Poetry  and  l3ie  ^ti^jpe^  vnl.  iit 

i)  '  ■'"  Til  argument  u]k>u  It,  have  not  adverted  to  the 

h  mentioned  aa  lUread^'  in  prtia  in  Cm  iutirn* 
i.    ...  «.i ,...., i   ,.:    ;-4't'«rit;*ii  pamphiets^  dated  tn    l587--w«  tneHn 
pliQttf  hta  QniKurv  lu  Pbihuttm*" 
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We  learn  from  various  authorities,  that  Christopher 
Marlowe*  was  the  author  of  "Taraburlaine  the  Great," 
a  dramatic  work  of  the  highest  celebrity  and  popularity, 
printed  as  early  as  1590,  and  affording  the  first  known 
instance  of  the  use  of  blank-verse  in  a  public  theatre : 
the  title-page  of  the  edition  1590  states,  that  it  had 
been  "sundry  times  shown  upon  stages  in  the  city  of 
London."  In  the  prologue  the  author  claims  to  have 
introduced  a  new  form  of  composition : — 

**  From  jigging  veina  of  rhyming  moth^-tntt, 
And  Buch  conceits  as  downage  keeps  in  pay. 
We'll  lead  you  to  the  stately  tent  of  war,"  &c. 

Accordingly,  nearly  the  whole  drama,  consisting  of  a 
first  and  second  part,  is  in  blank-verse.  Hence  we  see 
the  value  of  Dryden's  loose  assertion,  in  the  dedication 
to  Lord  Orrery  of  his  "Rival  Ladies,"  in  1664,  that 

<  If  Marlowe  were  born,  as  has  been  supposed,  about  1662,  (Oldys  places  the 
event  earlier)  he  was  twenty-four  when  he  wrote  **  Tamburlaine,"  as  we  believe, 
in  1586,  and  only  thirty-one  when  he  was  killed  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Archer, 
in  an  affray  arising  out  of  an  amorous  intrigue,  in  1593.  In  a  manuscript  note 
of  the  time,  in  a  copy  of  his  version  of  **  Hero  and  Leander,"  edit.  1629,  in  our 
possession,  it  is  said,  among  other  things,  that "  Marlowe's  father  was  a  shoemaker 
at  Canterbury,"  and  that  he  had  an  acquaintance  at  Dover  whom  he  infected  with 
the  extreme  liberality  of  his  opinions  on  matters  of  religion.  At  the  back  of 
the  title-page  of  the  same  volume  is  inserted  the  following  epitaph,  subscribed 
with  Marlowe's  name,  and  no  doubt  of  his  composition,  although  never  before 
noticed  : — 

**  In  obitum  honoratissimi  viri 
RoQERT  Manwood,  Militis,  Qusestorii 
Reginalis  Capitalis  Baronis. 
Noctivagi  terror,  ganeonis  triste  flagellum, 
£t  Jovis  Alcides,  rigido  vulturque  Utroni, 
VTDk  subtegitur :  scelerum  gaudete  nepotes. 
Insons,  luctifica  sparsis  cervice  capillis, 
Pkinge,  fori  lumen,  venerandae  gloria  legis 
Occidit :  heu  !  secum  effoetas  Acherontis  ad  eras 
Multa  abiit  virtus.    Pro  tot  virtutibus  uni, 
Livor,  parce  viro :  non  audacissimus  esto 
lUius  in  cineres,  cujus  tot  millia  ^-ultus 
Mortalium  attonuit :  sic  cum  te  nuncia  Ditis 
Vulueret  exanguis,  feliciter  ossa  quiescant, 
Famseque  marmorei  superet  monumenta  sepulchri." 

It  is  added,  that  '*  Mariowe  was  a  rare  scholar,  and  died  aged  about  thirty.'* 
The  above  is  the  only  extant  q>ecimen  of  his  Latin  composition,  and  we  inaert  it 
exactly  ••  it  stands  in  manascript. 
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c.i ul  rhyming,  invenied  that  kind  of  writing  which 

we  call  blank-verse/'  The  distinction  belongs  to  Mar- 
lawe»  the  gn^atest  of  Shakespeare  s  predecessors,  and  a 
pOL^  M'ho,  if  he  bad  lived,  might,  perhaps,  have  been  a 
fomiidablc  rival  of  his  genius.  We  have  too  much 
reverence  for  the  exhaustless  originaUty  of  our  great 

matist,  to  tinnk  that  he  cannot  afford  this,  or  any 
r  tribute    tu  a  poet,    who,   as  far  as   the   public 
is   concerned*  deserves   to  be   regarded  as   the 
jiiventor  of  a  new  style  of  composition. 

That  the  attempt  was  viewed  with  jealousy  there  ean 
be  no  doubt,  after  what  we  have  quoted  from  Nash 
a0d  Greene.  It  is  most  likely  that  Greene,  who  was 
older  than  Naah^  had  previously  written  various  dmmas 
ir;  '  >;  and  the  bold  experiment  of  Marlo^ve  liaving 
hi  '  antly  successful,  Greene  was  obliged  to  abandon 

hit  old  course,  and  his  extant  plays  are  all  in  blank- 
verse.  Nash,  who  had  attacked  Marlowe  in  1587> 
before  1593  (when  Marlowe  was  killed)  had  joined  him 
in  the  production  of  a  blank-verse  tragedy  on  the  story 
of  Dido,  which  wa^  printed  in  1594. 

It  has  been  objected  to  **  Tamburlaine,"  that  it  is 
written  in  a  turgid  and  ambitious  style,  such  indeed  as 
Nash  and  Greene  ridicule ;  but  we  are  to  recollect 
that  Marlowe  was  at  this  time  endeavouring  to  wean 

idienct*  from  the  "jigging  veins  of  rhyming  mother- 
its,'*  and  that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ear  for  the  loss 
of  the  jingle,  he  was  obliged  to  give  wdiat  Nash  calls 
*'the  swelling  bombast  of  bragging  blank-verse."  This 
consideration  will  of  itself  account  for  breaches  of 
a  more  correct  taste  to  be  found  in  "Tamburlainc" 
In  the  Prologue,  besides  what  we  have  already  quoted, 
y  '  1^  tells  the  audience  to  expect  '*high  astounding 
t  Mud  he  did  not  disappoint  expectation.     Per- 

lisps  the  better  to  reconcile  the  ordinary  frequenters 
of  pnblie  theatres  to  the  change,  he  inserted  various 
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scenes  of  low  comedy,  which  the  printer  of  the 
edition  in  1590  thought  fit  to  exclude,  as  "digressing, 
and  far  unmeet  for  the  matter."  Marlowe  likewise 
sprinkled  couplets  here  and  there,  although  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  haying  accomplished  his  object 
of  substituting  blank-verse  by  the  first  part  of  "  Tam- 
burlaine,"  he  did  not,  even  in  the  second  part,  think  it 
necessary  by  any  means  so  frequently  to  introduce  oc- 
casional rhymes.  In  those  plays  which  there  is  ground 
for  believing  to  be  the  first  works  of  Shakespeare, 
couplets,  and  even  stanzas,  are  more  frequent  than  in 
any  of  the  surviving  productions  of  Marlowe.  This 
circumstance  is,  perhaps,  in  part  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  (as  far  as  we  may  so  call  it)  that  our  great 
poet  retained  in  some  of  his  performances  portions 
of  older  rhyming  dramas,  which  he  altered  and  adapted 
to  the  stage;  but  in  early  plays,  which  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  entirely  his  own,  Shakespeare  appears  to  have 
deemed  rhyme  more  necessary  to  satisfy  the  ear  of  his 
auditory  than  Marlowe  held  it  when  he  wrote  his 
"  Tamburlaine  the  Great.'* 

As  the  first  employment  of  blank-verse  upon  the 
public  stage  by  Marlowe  is  a  matter  of  much  import- 
ance, in  relation  to  the  history  of  our  more  ancient 
drama,  and  to  the  subsequent  adoption  of  that  form 
of  composition  by  Shakespeare,  we  ought  not  to  dismiss 
it  without  affording  a  single  specimen  from  "Tam- 
burlaine the  Great."  The  following  is  a  portion  of  a 
speech  by  the  hero  to  Zenocrate,  when  first  he  meets 
and  sues  to  her : — 

**  Disdains  Zenocrate  to  live  with  me, 
Or  you,  my  lords,  to  be  my  followers  ? 
Think  you  I  weigh  this  treasure  more  than  you  ? 
Not  all  the  gold  in  India's  wealthy  arms 
Shall  buy  the  meanest  soldier  in  my  train. 
Zenocrate,  lovelier  than  the  love  of  Jove, 
Brighter  than  is  the  silver  Rbodope, 
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Fairer  than  whitest  snow  on  Scythian  hills, 
Thy  person  is  more  worth  to  Tamburlaine, 
Than  the  possession  of  the  Persian  crown, 
Which  gracious  stars  have  prorois*d  at  my  birth. 
A  hundred  Tartars  shall  attend  on  thee, 
Mounted  on  steeds  swifter  than  Pegasus : 
Thy  garments  shall  be  made  of  Median  silk, 
Enchas'd  with  precious  jewels  of  mine  own, 
More  rich  and  valurous  than  Zenocrate's  : 
With  milk-white  harts  upon  an  ivory  sled 
Thon  shalt  be  drawn  amidst  the  frozen  poles, 
And  scale  the  icy  mountains'  lofly  tops. 
Which  with  thy  beauty  will  be  soon  dissolved  ^*' 

Nasb  having  alluded  to  "  Tamburlaine"  in  1587,  it 
is  evident  that  it  could  hardly  have  been  written 
later  than  1585  or  1586,  which  is  about  the  period 
when  it  has  been  generally,  and  with  much  appearance 
of  probability,  supposed  that  Shakespeare  arrived  in 
London.  In  considering  the  state  of  the  stage  just 
before  our  great  dramatist  became  a  writer  for  it,  it  is 
clearly,  therefore,  necessary  to  advert  briefly  to  the 
other  works  of  Marlowe,  observing  in  addition,  with 
reference  to  "  Tamburlaine,"  that  it  is  a  historical 
drama,  in  which  not  a  single  unity  is  regarded ;  time, 
place,  and  action,  are  equally  set  at  defiance,  and  the 
scene  shifts  at  once  to  or  from  Persia,  Scythia,  Georgia, 
and  Morocco,  as  best  suited  the  purpose  of  the  poet. 

Marlowe  was  also,  most  likely,  the  author  of  a  play 
in  which  the  Priest  of  the  Sun  was  prominent,  as 
Greene  mentions  it  with  "Tamburlaine**  in  1588,  but 
no  such  piece  is  now  known :  he  however  wrote  "  The 
Tragical  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Doctor  Faus- 
tus,"  "  The  Massacre  at  Paris,"  «  The  rich  Jew  of  Malta," 
and  an  English  historical  play,  called  "  The  troublesome 

'  Our  quotation  is  from  a  copy  of  the  edition  of  1590,  4to,  in  the  library  of 
Lord  Francis  Egerton,  which  we  belieye  to  be  the  earliest :  on  the  title-page  it 
is  stated  that  it  is  **  now  first  and  newly  published."  It  was  several  times 
reprinted.  No  modem  edition  is  to  be  trusted  :  they  are  full  of  the  grossest 
srron,  and  oarer  eould  hare  been  ooUated. 
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Reign  and  lamentable  Death  of  Edward  the  Second,*' 
besides  aiding  Nash  in  "  Dido  Queen  of  Carthage,**  as 
already  mentioned*.  If  they  were  not  all  of  them  of  a 
date  anterior  to  any  of  Shakespeare's  original  works, 
they  were  written  by  a  man  who  had  set  the  example 
of  the  employment  of  blank-verse  upon  the  public 
stage,  and  perhaps  of  the  historical  and  romantic  drama 
in  all  its  leading  features  and  characteristics.  His 
"  Edward  the  Second"  affords  sufficient  proof  of  both 
these  points :  the  versification  displays,  though  not 
perhaps  in  the  same  abundance,  nearly  all  the  excel- 
lences of  Shakespeare;  and  in  point  of  construction, 
as  well  as  in  interest,  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  "  Richard  the  Second*'  of  our  great  dramatist.  It 
is  impossible  to  read  the  one  without  being  reminded 
of  the  other,  and  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  assigning 
"  Edward  the  Second**  to  an  anterior  period^. 

The  same  remark  as  to  date  may  be  made  upon  the 
plays  which  came  from  the  pen  of  Robert  Greene, 
who  died  in  September,  1592,  when  Shakespeare  was 
rising  into  notice,  and  exciting  the  jealousy  of  drama- 
tists who  had  previously  furnished  the  public  stages. 
This  jealousy  broke  out  on  the  part  of  Greene  in,  if  not 
before,  1592,  (in  which  year  his  "Groatsworth  of  Wit,** 

*  Another  play,  not  published  until  1657«  under  the  title  of  **  Lust's  Domi- 
nion," has  also  been  constantly,  but  falsely,  assigned  to  Marlowe :  some  of  the 
historical  events  contained  in  it  did  not  happen  until  five  years  after  the  death 
of  that  poet  This  fact  was  dbtinctly  pointed  out  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  in  the 
Ust  edition  of  Dodsley's  Old  Plays  (vol.  ii.  p.  311) ;  but  nevertheless  "  Lust's 
Dominion"  has  since  been  spoken  of  and  treated  as  Marlowe's  undoubted  pro- 
duction, and  even  included  in  editions  of  his  works.  It  is  in  all  probabiUtj 
the  same  drama  as  that  which,  in  Henslowe's  Diary,  is  called  ^  The  Spanish 
Moor's  Tragedy,"  which  was  written  by  Dekker,  Uaughton,  and  Day,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1600. 

'  In  the  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,  vol.  iii.  p.  139,  it 
is  incautiously  stated,  that  ''the  character  of  Shakespeare's  Richard  II.  seems 
modelled  in  no  slight  degree  upon  that  of  Edward  II."  We  willingly  adopt 
the  qualification  of  Mr.  Hallam  upon  this  point,  where  he  says  {**  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe,"  vol.  ii.  p.  I71|  edit  1843),  **  I  am  reluctant 
to  admit  that  Shakespeare  modelled  his  chtfacters  by  those  of  others  ;  and  it  is 
natural  to  ask  whether  there  were  not  an  extraordinary  likeneaa  in  the  dii^NMi- 
tions,  aa  well  aa  in  the  fortunaa  of  the  two  kinga!** 
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E  postliumous  work,  was  |>ublished  by  his  contemporary 
Henry  Cliettle)  wlieri  lie  coinplained  that  Shakespeare 
had  "  beautified  himself"  \Yitb  the  (bathers  of  others: 
he  alluded,  as  we  apprehend,  to  the  ttianoer  in  wdiich 
Shakespeare  had  availed  himself  of  the  two  parts  of  the 
**  Contention  between  the  Houses,  York  and  Lancasteti" 
in  the  authorship  of  which  there  is  much  reason  to 
sxippfise  Greene  had  been  concerned ^  Such  evidence 
remains  upon  this  point  has  been  adduced  in  our 
Introduction"  to  '*  The  Third  Part  of  Henry  VL;" 
and  a  peninal  of  the  two  parts  of  the  "  Contention,"  in 
their  orig^inal  state^  will  serve  to  show  the  condition  of 
onr  dmmatic  literature  at  that  great  epoch  of  our  stage- 
bii^tory,  when  Shakespeare  began  to  acquire  celebrity*. 
**  The'  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  IIF,"  is  a  drama 
^^|af  about  the  same  period,  which  has  come  down 
^*to  us  in  a  much  more  impertect  state,  the  original 
I  mantiftcrijit  baviug  been  obviously  very  corrupt.  It 
I  wii  printed  io  1594,  and  Shakespeare^  finding  it  in  the 
k]  i-m  of  the  company  to  which  he  w^as  attached, 

■  i;  .    .  :  ly  liad  no  senijile  in  constructing  his  "Uiehard 
Third*'  of  some  of  its  rude  materials.     It  seems 
unlikely  tliat  Robert  Greene,  and  perhaps  some 
other  popular  dramatists  of  his  day,  had  been  engaged 
upon  -  The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  IIL^'* 

The  dmmatic  works  published  under  the  name  or 

'  In  ettr  hiogiftphieii  aecount  of  Sliakeape*f©,  under  the  date  of  1502,  w© 
lt«?»  fi&ctwily  rntcrcd  more  At  lui^e  into  llii»  quest  ion, 

•  Mr.  tlAJlArii  i"  Iiitrinliietinrj  to  the  LiltT*tm'c  of  Etirope,'*  vol  lu  p.  IJl) 

nU  of  Gr^NTie,  referring  to  Sh&keape&re,  **  TKere  m  aa 
1  wiih  our  feathers,"  are  addreflaed  to  Mario we^,  who  may 
ir«  the  production  of  the  two  parts  of  the  "  Contention." 
tit«re  than  plauHihle  ;  but  we  may  easily  imAgiii^ 
^  ...  Jiiiiiwelf  also,  and  tb&t  he  had  been  Marluwe^'a  partner 
Elie  two  draraai^  wliieh  Sbftkeapeare  tcniodeaed,  periiApi, 
'   '   '    itb  of  Gj-cene, 

irjy  rttprini^  by  the  Shnki^i^eare  S«jcit^ty,  uiidor  the 
.,,,.....  ihr  i*arli«*at  unpre^oDR  in  I5fl4  aiid  IfiJifi. 
hoM  iilw*    lH^«a  repHnted   by   ihtj   ShiiltLBjiearu   Society,  with 
.1  tiir  •iHifittrtl  edition  of  1^501,  iii  Hie  libniLry  of  the  |>ukc  of 
Tb«  ruprijit  waj*  syperintend^d  by  Mt.  B.  Field. 
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initials  of  Robert  Greene,  or  by  extraneous  testimony 
ascertained  to  be  his,  were  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  (founded 
upon  the  poems  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto)  first  printed 
in  1594*;  "Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay,**  also  first 
printed  in  1594,  and  taken  from  a  popular  story-book 
of  the  time;  "Alphonsus  King  of  Arragon,"  1699,  for 
which  we  know  of  no  original;  and  "James  the  Fourth** 
of  Scotland,  J  598,  partly  borrowed  from  history,  and 
partly  mere  invention.  Greene  also  joined  with  Thomas 
Lodge  in  writing  a  species  of  moral-miracle-play, 
(partaking  of  the  nature  of  both)  under  the  title  of 
"A  Looking-Glass  for  London  and  England,**  1594, 
derived  from  sacred  history ;  and  to  him  has  also  been 
imputed  "  George  a  Greene,  the  Pinner  of  Wakefield,** 
and  "The  Contention  between  Liberality  and  Prodi- 
gality," the  one  printed  in  1599,  and  the  other  in  1602. 
It  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  he  had  any  hand  in 
the  two  last,  but  the  productions  above-named  deserve 
attention,  as  works  written  at  an  early  date  for  the 
gratification  of  popular  audiences. 

In  the  passage  already  referred  to  from  the  "  Groats- 
worth  of  Wit,"  159*2,  Greene  also  objects  to  Shake- 
speare on  the  ground  that  he  thought  himself  "  as  well 
able  to  bombast  out  a  blank-verse"  as  the  best  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  fact  is,  that  in  this  respect,  as  in 
all  others,  Greene  was  much  inferior  to  Marlowe,  and 
still  less  can  his  lines  bear  comparison  with  those  of 
Shakespeare.  He  doubtless  began  to  write  for  the 
stage  in  rhyme,  and  his  blank-verse  preserves  nearly 
all  the  defects   of  that  early  form :   it  reads  heavily 

•  In  "The  History  of  English  Dramatic  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  voLiii.  p.  165, 
it  is  observed  of  •*  Orlando  Furioso :"— «  How  far  this  pUy  was  printed  accord* 
ing  to  the  author's  copy  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  ;  but  it  has  evidently 
come  down  to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  state."  Means  of  determining  the  point 
beyond  diHpute  have  since  been  discovered  in  a  manuscript  of  the  part  of 
Orlando  (as  written  out  for  Edward  Alleyn  by  the  copyist  of  the  theatre) 
preserved  at  Dulwich  College.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  much  was  omitted  and 
oomipted  in  the  two  printed  editions  of  16M  and  1699.  See  the  *<  Mcmoits 
of  Edward  Alleyn,"  p.  198. 
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and  monotonously,  without  variety  of  pause  and  inflec- 
tion, and  almost  the  only  difference  between  it  and 
rhyme  is  the  absence  of  corresponding  sounds  at  the 
ends  of  the  lines. 

The  same  defects,  and  in  quite  as  striking  a  degree, 
belong  to  another  of  the  dramatists  who  is  entitled  to 
be  considered  a  predecessor  of  Shakespeare,  and  whose 
name  has  been  before  introduced — ^Thomas  Lodge. 
Only  one  play  in  which  he  was  unassisted  has  descended 
to  us,  and  it  bears  the  title  of  "  The  Wounds  of  Civil 
War,  lively  set  forth  in  the  True  Tragedies  of  M arius 
and  Sylla."  It  was  not  printed  until  1594,  but  the 
author  began  to  write  as  early  as  1580,  and  we  may 
safely  consider  his  tragedy  anterior  to  the  origindi 
W(M*k8  of  Shakespeare :  it  was  probably  written  about 
1587  or  1588,  as  a  not  very  successful  experiment  in 
blank-verse,  in  imitation  of  that  style  which  Marlowe 
had  at  once  rendered  popular. 

As  regards  the  dates  when  his  pieces  came  from  the 
press,  John  Lyly  is  entitled  to  earlier  notice  than 
Greene,  Lodge,  or  even  Marlowe ;  and  it  is  possible,  as 
he  was  ten  years  older  than  Shakespeare,  that  he  was  a 
writer  before  any  of  them :  it  does  not  seem,  however, 
that  his  dramas  were  intended  for  the  public  stage,  but 
for  court-shows  or  private  entertainments^.  His  "Alex- 
ander and  Campaspe,"  the  best  of  his  productions,  was 
represented  at  Court,  and  it  was  twice  printed,  in  1584, 
and  again  in  1591 :  it  is,  like  most  of  this  author's  pro- 
ductions, in  prose ;  but  his  "  Woman  in  the  Moon" 
(printed  in  1597)  is  in  blank-verse,  and  the  "Maid's 
Metamorphosis,"  1600,  (if  indeed  it  be  by  him)  is  in 
rhyme.  As  none  of  these  dramas,  generally  composed  in 
a  refined,  affected,  and  artificial  style,  can  be  said  to 

•  They  were  acted  by  the  children  of  the  chapel,  or  by  the  children  of  St  Paurs, 
and  a  few  of  them  bear  evidence  on  the  title-pages  that  they  were  presented 
aft  a  piriTate  theatre— none  of  them  that  they  had  been  pUyed  upon  public 
stages  hetan  popular  audiences. 
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have  had  any  material  influence  upon  stage-entertain- 
ments  before  miscellaneous  audiences  in  London,  it 
is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  more 
regarding  them. 

George  Peele  was  about  the  same  age  as  Lyly' ; 
but  his  theatrical  productions  (with  the  exception 
of  "The  Arraignment  of  Paris,"  printed  in  1584,  and 
written  for  the  court)  are  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion, having  been  intended  for  exhibition  at  the  ordi- 
nary theatres.  His  "Edward  the  First"  he  calls  a 
"  famous  chronicle,"  and  most  of  the  incidents  are  de- 
rived from  history:  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  our  earliest 
plays  founded  upon  English  annals.  It  was  printed  in 
1593  and  in  1599,  but  with  so  many  imperfections, 
that  we  cannot  accept  it  as  any  fair  representation  of 
the  state  in  which  it  came  from  the  author's  pen.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  belonging  to  it  is  the  unworthy 
manner  in  which  Peele  sacrificed  the  character  of  the 
Queen  to  his  desire  to  gratify  the  popular  antipathy  to 
the  Spaniards  :  the  opening  of  it  is  spirited,  and  affords 
evidence  of  the  author's  skill  as  a  writer  of  blank- 
verse.  His  "Battle  of  Alcazar"  may  also  be  termed 
a  historical  drama,  in  which  he  allowed  himself  the 
most  extravagant  licence  as  to  time,  incidents,  and 
characters.  It  perhaps  preceded  his  "  Edward  the 
First"  in  point  of  date,  (though  not  printed  until  1594) 
and  the  principal  event  it  refers  to  occurred  in  1578. 
"  Sir  Clyomon  and  Clamydes"  is  merely  a  romance,  in 

'  He  is  supposed  to  liave  been  bom  about  the  year  1653.  He  was  probably 
son  to  Stephen  Peele,  who  was  a  bookseller  and  a  writer  of  ballads.  Stephen 
Peele  was  the  publisher  of  Bishop  Bale's  miracle-phiy  of  **  Grod's  Promisee,"  in 
1677,  and  his  name  is  subscribed,  as  author,  to  two  ballads  printed  by  the  Percy 
Society  in  the  earliest  production  from  their  press.  The  connexion  between 
Stephen  and  George  Peele  has  never  struck  any  of  the  biographers  of  the  latter. 
Stephen  Peele  was  most  likely  the  author  of  a  pageant  on  the  mayoralty  of  Sir 
W.  Draper,  in  1666-7,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Fairholt,  in  his  work 
upon  '*  Loid  Mayors'  Pageants,"  printed  for  the  Percy  Society  :  he  erroneonaly 
supposed  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  Geoi^  Peele,  who  oould  not  then  haTe 
been  more  than  fourteen  years  old,  even  if  we  cany  back  the  date  of  hit  birtli 
to  1563.    George  Peele  was  dead  in  169& 
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the  old  form  of  a  rhyming  play*;  and  "  David  and  Beth- 
sabe,'"  a  scriptural  drama,  and  a  great  improvement 
upon  older  pieces  of  the  same  description:  Peele 
here  confined  himself  strictly  to  the  incidents  in  Holy 
Writ,  and  it  certainly  contains  the  best  specimens  of 
his  blank-verse  composition.  His  "  Old  Wives*  Tale," 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  reached  us,  seems  hardly 
deserving  of  criticism,  and  it  would  have  received  little 
notice  but  for  some  remote,  and  perhaps  accidental, 
resemblance  between  its  story  and  that  of  Milton's 
"  Comus*." 

The  **  Jeronimo**  of  Thomas  Kyd  is  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  species  of  transition  play :  the  date  of  its  composi- 
tion, on  the  testimony  of  Ben  Jonson,  may  be  stated  to 
be  prior  to  1588*,  just  after  Marlowe  had  produced  his 
**  Tamburlaine,'*  and  when  Kyd  hesitated  to  follow  his 
bold  step  to  the  full  extent  of  his  progress.  "  Jero- 
nimo"*  is  therefore  partly  in  blank-verse,  and  partly  in 
rhyme :  the  same  observation  will  apply,  though  not  in 
the  same  degree,  to  Kyd*s  "  Spanish  Tragedy :"  it  is  in 
truth  a  second  part  of  "  Jeronimo,"  the  story  being  con- 
tinued from  one  play  to  the  other,  and  managed  with 
considerable  dexterity.  The  interest  in  the  latter  is 
great,  and  generally  well  sustained,  and  some  of  the 
characters   are   drawn   with   no  little   art  and  force. 

'  It  may  be  doabted  whether  Peele  wrote  any  part  of  this  production  :  it  was 
printed  anonymously  in  1699,  and  all  the  evidence  of  authorship  is  the  existence 
uf  a  copy  with  the  name  of  Peele,  in  an  old  hand,  uj^n  the  title-page.  If  he 
wrote  it  at  all,  it  was  doubtless  a  very  early  composition,  and  it  belongs  precisely 
to  the  class  of  romantic  plays  ridiculed  by  Stephen  Gusson  about  1580. 

*  See  Milton's  Minor  Poems,  by  T.  Warton,  p.  135,  edit.  1791.  Of  this 
resemblance,  Warton,  who  first  pointed  it  out,  reroai-ks,  **  That  Milton  had  an 
eye  on  this  ancient  drama,  which  might  have  been  a  favourite  in  his  early  youth, 
perhaps  it  may  be  affirmed  with  at  least  as  much  credibility,  as  that  he  conceived 
the  Paradise  Lost  firom  seeing  a  mystery  at  Florence,  written  by  Adreini,  a 
Florentine,  in  1617,  entitled  Adamo."  The  fact  may  have  been,  that  Peele  and 
Milton  resorted  to  the  same  original,  now  lost :  "  The  Old  Wives'  Tale"  reads 
exactly  as  if  it  were  founded  upon  some  popuUr  story-book. 

>  In  the  Induction  to  his  **  Cynthia's  Revels,"  acted  in  1600,  where  he  is 
speaking  of  the  revival  of  plays,  and  among  others  of  ^  the  old  Jeronimo,"  which, 
ht  adds,  had  **  departed  a  dozen  years  since." 
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The  success  of  "  Jeronimo,"  doubtless,  induced  Kyd  to 
write  the  second  part  of  it  immediately ;  and  we  need 
not  hesitate  in  concludin|f  that  "The  Spanish  Tragedy" 
had  been  acted  before  1590. 

Besides  Marlowe,  Greene,  Lodge,  Lyly,  Peele,  and 
Kyd,  there  were  other  dramatists,  who  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Shakespeare, 
but  few  of  whose  printed  works  are  of  an  earlier  date, 
as  regards  composition,  than  some  of  those  which  came 
from  the  pen  of  our  great  poet.  Among  these,  Thomas 
Nash  was  the  most  distinguished,  whose  contribution 
to  "  Dido,"  in  conjunction  with  Marlowe,  has  been 
before  noticed :  the  portions  which  came  from  the  pen 
of  Marlowe  are,  we  think,  easily  to  be  distinguished 
from  those  written  by  Nash,  whose  genius  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  of  an  imaginative  or  dramatic,  but 
of  a  satirical  and  objurgatory  character.  He  produced 
alone  a  piece  called  "  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment," which  was  written  in  the  autumn  of  1592,  but 
not  printed  until  1600  :  it  bears  internal  evidence 
that  it  was  exhibited  as  a  private  show,  and  it  could 
never  have  been  meant  for  public  performance ^  Henry 
Chettle,  who  was  also  senior  to  Shakespeare,  has  left 
behind  him  a  tragedy  called  "Hoffman,"  which  was 
not  printed  until  1630;  and  he  was  engaged  with 
Anthony  Munday  in  producing  "  The  Death  of  Robert 
Earl  of  Huntington,"  printed  in  1601.  From  Hens- 
lowers  Diary  we  learn  that  both  these  pieces  were 
written  subsequent  to  the  date  when  Shakespeare  had 
acquired  a  high  reputation.     Munday  had  been  a  dra- 

'  It  can  be  shown  to  have  been  represented  at  Croydon,  no  doubt  at  Bed- 
dington,  the  residence  of  the  Carews,  under  whose  patronage  Nash  acknow. 
ledges  himself  to  have  been  living.  See  the  dedication  to  his  **  Terrors  of 
the  Night,"  4to,  1594.  The  date  of  the  death  of  Nash,  who  probably  took  a 
part  in  the  representation  of  his  ''Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament," 
has  been  disputed, — whether  it  was  before  or  after  1601 ;  but  the  production  of  a 
cenotaph  upon  him,  from  Fitz-geofftey's  AjfanvBy  printed  in  1601,  must  put  aa 
end  to  an  doabt.  See  the  Introduction  to  Nash's  **  Pieroe  Pennyleas,*'  140t»  as 
reprinted  for  the  Shakespeare  Society. 
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nmti«t  as  early  as  1584,  when  a  rhyming  translation 
by  him,  under  the  title  of  "The  Two  Italian  Gen- 
tkrneti,"  came  from  the  press ^;  and  in  the  interval 
between  that  year  and  1602,  he  wrote  the  %Thole  or 
lis  of  various  plays  which  have  been  lost**     Robert 

iVilson  ou^jfht  not  to  be  omitted :  he  eeems  to  have 
l>een  a  prolific  dramatist,  but  only  one  comedy  by  him 
Ims  sumved,  under  the  title  of  "The  Cobbler's  Pro- 

ibecy»*'  and  it  was  printed  in  1594.  According  to 
'the  eYidence  of  llenslowe,  he  aided  Drayton  and  Mun- 
day  in  writing  *'The  Firs^t  Part  of  the  Life  of  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,"  printed  in  1600;  but  he  must  at  that 
te  huve  been  old,  if  he  were  the  same  Robert  Wilson 

ho  wm  one  of  Lord  Leicester s  theatrical  servants  iu 
1374,  and  who  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
pany eal  led  the  Queen*9  Players  in  1583-  He  seems 
ta  have  been  a  low  comedian,  and  his  "Cobbler's 
Prophecy"  is  a  piec«,  the  drollery  of  which  must  have 
floponded  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  performers* 

With  rc*gard  to  mechanical  facilities  for  the  repre- 
n tat  ion  of  plays  before,  and   indeed  long  after,  the 

me  of  Shakespeare,  it  may  be  suHieieut  to  state,  that 
oar  old  public  theatres  were  merely  round  wooden 
buildinjT^p  open  to  the  fiky  in  tlie  audience  part  of  the 
bou^c  although  the  stage  was  covered  by  a  hanging 
rtM>f :  the  spectators  stood  on  the  ground  in  front  or  at 
the  side*,  or  were  accommodated  in  boxes  round  the 
trf-.r.r  circumference  of  the  edifice,  or  in  galleries  at  a 
^  Ater  elevatioUp  Our  ancient  stage  was  unfurnished 
inith  moveable  scenery;  and  tables,  chairs,  a  few  boards 
!br  a  battlenicutt^d  wall,  or  a  rude  structure  for  a  tomb 

r  im  altar,  secju  to  have  bean  nearly  all  the  properties 


•TV- 


-  ■  r>f  tliia  pomMly  m  without  ti  title-pgv,  Uti  U  tviw 
litr  imLlk'jitlon  in  15H4,  and  we  mny  i^resumo  tlmt  U 


■   iri  writiujaf  the  lirst  inirt  of  Ibe  **  Life  of  Sir  John  Old- 

-.. , —  ^..  luM  a«  Shnki^Tpf^JirT*!!  woric  In  1000,  jU though  ftoiue  copiia| 

ol  ii*  pUf  immi  with<nit  his  n^me  od  the  titW  ftAge. 
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it  possessed.  It  was  usually  hung  round  with  decayed 
tapestry ;  and  as  there  was  no  other  mode  of  conveying 
the  necessary  information,  the  author  often  provided 
that  the  player,  on  his  entrance,  should  take  occasion  to 
mention  the  place  of  action.  When  the  business  of  a 
piece  required  that  the  stage  should  represent  two 
apartments,  the  effect  was  accomplished  by  a  curtain, 
called  a  traverse,  drawn  across  it ;  and  a  sort  of  balcony 
in  the  rear  enabled  the  writer  to  represent  his  characters 
at  a  window,  on  the  platform  of  a  castle,  or  on  an 
elevated  terrace. 

To  this  simplicity,  and  to  these  deficiencies,  we 
doubtless  owe  some  of  the  finest  passages  in  our  early 
plays ;  for  it  was  part  of  the  business  of  the  dramatist 
to  supply  the  absence  of  coloured  canvass  by  grandeur 
and  luxuriance  of  description.  The  ear  was  thus  made 
the  substitute  for  the  eye,  and  the  poet's  pen,  aided  by 
the  auditor's  imagination,  more  than  supplied  the  place 
of  the  painter's  brush.  Moveable  scenery  was  un- 
known in  our  public  theatres  until  after  the  Restor- 
ation ;  and,  as  has  been  observed  elsewhere,  "  the 
introduction  of  it  gives  the  date  to  the  commencement 
of  the  decline  of  our  dramatic  poetry\'' 

How  far  propriety  of  costume  was  regarded,  we  have 
no  sufficient  means  of  deciding ;  but  we  apprehend  that 
more  attention  was  paid  to  it  than  has  been  generally 
supposed,  or  than  was  accomplished  at  a  much  later  and 
more  refined  period.  It  is  indisputable,  that  often  in 
this  department  no  outlay  was  spared :  the  most  costly 
dresses  were  purchased,  that  characters  might  be  con- 
sistently habited  ;  and,  as  a  single  proof,  we  may  men- 
tion, that  sometimes  more  than  20/.  were  given  for  a 
cloak^  an  enormous  price,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
money  wajs  then  five  or  six  times  as  valuable  as  at 
present. 

*  «  History  of  Engl.  Dnun.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  toL  iii.  p.  366. 

•  See  <<  The  MeynPi^lwri^"  printed  1^  the  Shakei^earaSoeMty,  p.  li. 
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We  have  thus  briefly  stated  all  that  seems  absolutely 
required  to  give  the  reader  a  correct  notion  of  the  state 
of  the  English  drama  and  stage  at  the  period  when, 
according  to  the  best  judgment  we  can  form  from  such 
evidence  as  remains  to  us,  Shakespeare  advanced  to  a 
forward  place  among  the  dramatists  of  the  day.  As 
long  ago  as  1679,  Dryden  gave  currency  to  the  notion, 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  mistaken,  that  Shakespeare 
"  created  first  the  stage,"  and  he  repeated  it  in  1692 ': 
it  is  not  necessary  to  the  just  admiration  of  our  noble 
dramatist,  that  we  should  do  injustice  to  his  predeces- 
sors or  earlier  contemporaries:  on  the  contrary,  his 
miraculous  powers  are  best  to  be  estimated  by  a  compa- 
rison with  his  ablest  rivals ;  and  if  he  appear  not  greatest 
when  his  works  are  placed  beside  those  of  Marlowe, 
Greene,  Peele,  or  Lodge,  however  distinguished  their 
rank  as  dramatists,  and  however  deserved  their  popu- 
larity, we  shall  be  content  to  think,  that  for  more 
than  two  centuries  the  world  has  been  under  a  delusion 
as  to  his  claims.  He  rose  to  eminence,  and  he  main- 
tained it,  amid  struggles  for  equality  by  men  of  high 
genius  and  varied  talents ;  and  with  his  example  ever 
since  before  us,  no  poet  of  our  own,  or  of  any  other 
country,  has  even  approached  his  excellence.  Shake- 
speare is  greatest  by  a  comparison  with  greatness,  or 
he  is  nothing. 

'  In  hiB  Prologue  to  the  alteration  of  *'  TroUus  and  Cressida/'  1679,  he  puts 
these  lines  into  the  mouth  of  the  Ghost  of  Shakespeare  : — 
"  Untaught,  unpractised,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
I  found  not,  but  created  first  the  stage.'' 
In  the  dedication  of  the  translation  of  Juvenal,  thirteen  years  afterwards,  Dr^'den 
repeats  the  same  assertion  in  nearly  the  same  words  ;  "  he  created  the  stage 
among  us."     Shakespeare  did  not  create  the  stage,  and  least  of  all  did  he  create 
it  such  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Dryden  :  "  it  was,  in  truth,  created  by  no  one 
man,  and  in  no  one  age  ;  and  whatever  improvements  Shakespeare  introduced, 
when  he  began  to  write  for  the  theatre  our  romantic  drama  was  completely 
formed,  and  firmly  established."— Pref.  to  «  The  Hist,  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry 
and  the  Stage,"  vol.  i.  p.  xi. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

No  Shakespeare  adranced  or  rewarded  by  Heniy  YII.  Antiquity  of  the  Shake- 
ipeares  in  Warwickshire,  Slc  Earliest  occurrence  of  the  name  at  Stratford- 
npon-ATon.  The  Trade  of  John  Shakespeare.  Richard  Shakespeare  of 
8iutter6eld,  probably  father  to  John  Shakespeare,  and  certainly  tenant  to 
Robert  Arden,  father  of  John  Shakespeare's  wife.  Robert  Arden's  seren 
daughters.  Antiquity  and  property  of  the  Arden  family.  Marriage  of  John 
Shakespeare  and  Biary  Arden  :  their  circumstances.  Purchase  of  two  houses 
in  Stratlord  by  John  Shakespeare.    His  progress  in  the  coiporation. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  some  of  the  paternal 
ancestors  of  William  Shakespeare  were  advanced,  and 
rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements  in  Warwickshire, 
for  services  rendered  to  Henry  VII.'  The  rolls  of  that 
reign  have  been  recently  most  carefully  searched,  and 
the  name  of  Shakespeare,  according  to  any  mode  of 
spelling  it,  does  not  occur  in  them. 

Many  Shakespeares  were  resident  in  different  parts 
of  Warwickshire,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  adjoining 
counties,  at  an  early  date.  The  register  of  the  Guild 
of  St.  Anne  of  Knolle,  or  Knowle,  beginning  in  1407 
and  ending  in  1535,  when  it  was  dissolved,  contains 
various  repetitions  of  the  name,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.,  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III.,  Henry  VII.,  and 

*  On  the  aothority  of  a  grant  of  arms  from  the  Herald's  College  to  John 
SbtJuKpmjn,  wbi«h  dreamstance  is  oonaidered  hereafter. 
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Henry  VIII.:  we  there  find  a  Thomas  Shakespere  of 
Balisballe,  or  Balsal,  Thomas  Chacsper  and  John  Shake- 
speyre  of  Rowington,  Richard  Shakspere  of  Woldiche, 
together  with  Joan,  Jane,  and  William  Shakespeare,  of 
places  not  mentioned :  an  Isabella  Shakspere  is  also 
there  stated  to  have  been  priorissa  de  Wrcuvale  in  the 
19th  Henry  VII.*  The  Shakespeares  of  Wroxal,  of 
Rowington,  and  of  Balsal,  are  mentioned  by  Malone, 
as  well  as  other  persons  of  the  same  name  at  Claver- 
don  and  Hampton.  He  carries  back  his  information 
regarding  the  Shakespeares  of  Warwick  no  higher 
than  1602,  but  a  William  Shakespeare  was  drowned  in 
the  Avon  near  Warwick  in  1574,  a  John  Shakespeare 
was  resident  on  "  the  High  Pavement"  in  1578,  and  a 
Thomas  Shakespeare  in  the  same  place  in  1585*. 

The  earliest  date  at  which  we  hear  of  a  Shakespeare 
in  the  borough  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  is  17th  June, 
1555,  when  Thomas  Siche  instituted  a  proceeding  in 
the  court  of  the  bailiff,  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum 
of  8/.  from  John  Shakespeare,  who  has  always  been 
taken  to  be  the  father  of  our  great  dramatist.  Thomas 
Siche  was  of  Arlescote,  or  Arscotte,  in  Worcestershire, 
and  in  the  Latin  record  of  the  suit  John  Shakespeare 
is  called  "  glover,"  in  English.  Taking  it  for  granted, 
as  we  have  every  reason  to  do,  that  this  John  Shake- 
speare was  the  father  of  the  poet,  the  document  satis- 
fied Malone  l^hat  he  was  a  glover,  and  not  a  butcher, 
as  Aubrey  had  affirmed  *,  nor  a  dealer  in  wool,  as  Rowe 

>  For  this  information  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Staunton,  of  Longbridge 
House,  near  Warwick,  the  owner  of  the  original  RegiMerium  Frairum  et  Soronm 
GUde  SancU  Anne  de  KnoUe,  a  MS.  upon  vellura. 

*  For  the  circumstance  of  the  drowning  of  the  name-sake  of  our  poet,  we  are 
obliged  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter.  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  was  good  enough  to 
be  the  medium  of  the  information  respecting  the  Shakespeares  of  Warwick, 
transmitted  from  Mr.  Sandys,  who  derived  it  fi-om  the  land-revenue  reoorda  of 
the  respective  periods. 

*  Aubrey's  words,  in  his  MS.  in  the  Ashmoleau  Museum,  at  Oxford,  are 
these  :—"  William  Shakespeare's  father  was  a  butcher,  and  I  have  been  told 
heretofore  by  some  of  the  neighbours,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he  exerdaed 
his  father's  trade  ;  but  when  he  killed  a  calf,  he  would  do  it  in  a  high  tHy^ 
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Iiad  stated*.  We  think  that  Malone  was  right*  and 
the  testimony  is  iinquestioniiblj  mure  positive  and 
authentic  than  the  traditions  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred. An  it  is  also  the  most  ancient  piece  of  direct 
evidence  connL'Cted  with  the  establishmerit  of  the 
Stiakcspenre  family  at  Stratfordj  and  as  Malone  did 
not  ecipy  it  quite  accurately  from  the  register  of  the 
liailin^s  court,  wc  quote  it  as  it  there  stands: — 

**  Sf  rrtfonl,  a».  Cur*  Phi.  et  Marise  Dei  gm,  &c,  secundo  et  tercio, 
ibwi  teiii*  <lie  Murcurii  videlicet  xvij  die  Junij  ann*  predicfc.  coram 
iolinc  Burbage  BalHuo,  Sec. 

Thomas  SicW  6e  Ar«cotte  in  com*  Wigorn.  querit^  versus  John 
Shaky apt^re  de  Str<Mford  m  com*  Warwtc*  Gluu  in  plac*  quod  rcddat 
ci  oct-  libra*  5ci:*'* 


^ 


John  Shakc8pearo*9  tmde,  "glovett"  is  expressed  by 
e  common  contraction  for  the  termination  of  the 
word ;  and  it  if*,  as  usual  at  the  time^  spelt  with  the 
letter  u  in*stcad  of  tK  It  deserves  remark  also,  that 
ftl though  John  Shakespeare  is  often  subsequently  men- 
tioned in  the  records  of  the  corporation  of  Stratfordj 
no  addition  ever  accompanies  his  name.  We  may 
presuioe  that  in  155t\  he  was  established  in  his  busi- 
nes^  because  on  the  30th  April  of  that  year  he  was 
ont_«  of  twelve  jurymen  of  a  court-lee t  His  name  in 
^the  list  Vk'ns  at  first  struck  through  with  a  pen,  but 
aderncmth  it  the  word  del  was  written,  probably  by 
the  town^clerk*     Thus  we  find  him  in  1556  acting  as  a 

Hid  mBk&  m  •pcech."    Ttik  trarlUioii  certniiiLj  doea  not  r«iMl  Uke  mtth^  anil  at 
r  •li*t  ^  '     *  ^ --y  obttttood  hiB  infi>miMifjti  hnM  not  becti   nj^ccrtahied  :    Mitlniii^ 
np  \uhTcy  %'m  in  Stmtfofd  about  lUBO  t  Lie  died  mbout  1700,  and, 

»  A.U  jir  1^  '  'tiftcd  (ita  knuwlcdgi"  from  the  Haines  tMJurce  a«  tbe  wrtk'r  of 

kMtPT,  du  li\  IfJfO,  to  Afr,  Edward  Sauthwell*  printed  in  lft30.     It 

i  (tmU'  ..-r...« .  tliul  tlir  puj-ibU  ifjurk  of  Slmiford,  wbo  WHS  "  above  eighty 
I  old"  in  16II2I,  Iniil  told  Mr,  Edward  Sunihwiirfl  c<jrre»i»ondeDt  tJmt  M* illiani 
k^Mmfv  luid  hem  **  btntrul  Apiireiitlet!  Ut  a  biitclH^irr'  but  he  did  not  sAy  lliai 
lkll««r  wan  a  bufccbrr,  rmr  did  be  add  auj   Lhini^  sm  ftLi»ujrd  aa  Aubrey 
iiJttU>«   f  .HI.1U  I  fin^  tlvr.  killiiug  of  a  calf  **  ill  a  high  «i}U'." 
*  1 :  'to  liavt?  derivt^d  hi»  mjttsrmb  Jmm  lit4tt*rton,  tbe  actor^ 

r»lio  iJ 1*   'V       t  *ho»  it  is  ii»idj  went  to  Stnlfuitl  lo  collect  auch  parUca* 

Ian  aa  dpulil  lie  obtiUKed  :  ibe  date  of  bk  vt»il  b  nol  knowii. 
TOL.   I.  d 
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regular  trading  inhabitant  of  the  borough  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon. 

Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  he  came  from 
Snitterfield,  three  miles  fix)m  Stratford ;  and  upon  this 
point  we  have  several  new  documents  before  us.  It  ap- 
pears from  them,  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Richard 
Shakespeare  (no  where  before  mentioned)  was  resident 
at  Snitterfield  in  1550^:.  he  was  tenant  of  a  house  and 
land  belonging  to  Robert  Arden  (or  Ardem,  as  the  name 
was  anciently  spelt,  and  as  it  stands  in  the  papers  in 
our  hands)  of  Wilmecote,  in  the  parish  of  Aston  Cant- 
lowe.  By  a  conveyance,  dated  21st  Dec,  11th  Henry 
VIII.,  we  find  that  Robert  Arden  then  became  pos- 
sessed of  houses  and  land  in  Snitterfield,  from  Richard 
Rushby  and  his  wife :  from  Robert  Arden  the  property 
descended  to  his  son,  and  it  was  part  of  this  estate 
which  was  occupied  by  Richard  Shakespeare  in  1550. 
We  have  no  distinct  evidence  upon  the  point;  but 
if  we  suppose  Richard  Shakespeare  of  Snitterfield' 
to  have  been  the  father  of  John  Shakespeare  of 
Stratford*,  who  married  Mary  Arden,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Robert  Arden,  it  will  easily  and  naturally 
explain  the  manner  in  which  John  Shakespeare  became 
introduced  to  the  family  of  the  Ardens,  inasmuch  as 
Richard   Shakespeare,   the  father  of  John,   and   the 

*  In  1569,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Antony  Shakespeare  lived  at  Snitter- 
field, and,  as  we  learn  from  the  Muster-book  of  the  county  of  Warwick  for  that 
year  in  the  State  Paper  office,  he  was  appointed  a  <<  billman." 

'  Richard  Shakespeare,  who,  upon  this  supposition,  was  the  grandfiUher  of 
the  poet,  was  living  in  1560,  when  Agnes  Arden,  widow,  granted  a  lease  for 
forty  years  to  Alexander  Webbe  (probably  some  member  of  her  own  fiunOy) 
of  two  houses  and  a  cottage  in  Snitterfield,  in  the  occupation  of  Richard 
Shakespeare  and  two  others.  Malooe  discovered  that  there  was  also  a  Uenrj 
Shakespeare  resident  at  Snitterfield  in  1586,  and  he  apprehended  (there  is  little 
doubt  of  the  fact)  that  he  was  the  brother  of  John  Shakespeare.  Henry  Shake- 
speare was  buried  Dec.  29th,  1596.  There  was  also  a  Thomas  Shakespeare 
in  the  same  village  in  1682,  and  he  may  have  been  another  brother  of  John 
Shakespeare,  and  all  three  sons  to  Richard  Shakoqieare. 

*  This  is  rendered  the  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  John  Shakaapeare 
christened  one  of  bis  children  (bom  in  1573)  Riohard.  lialone  foand  thai 
another  Richard  Shakai^cava  was  living  at  RowingtMi  in  U74. 
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grandfather  of  William  Sbakesj^earej  was  one  of  the 
temats  of  Robert  Ardoii. 

Malone,  not  having  the  information  we  now  possess 
before  him,  was  of  opinion  that  Robert  Arden,  who 
married  Apies  W'ehbe,  and  died  in  1556,  had  only 
four  daughters,  but  the  fact  nndoubtedlj  is  that  he  had 
at  IcaHt  seven.  On  the  7th  and  i7th  July,  1550,  he 
executed  two  deeds,  by  which  he  made  over  to  Adam 
Palmer  and  Hugh  Porter,  in  trust  for  some  of  his 
djiughters,  certain  lands  and  tenements  in  Snitterfield*, 
fn  tliese  deeds  he  mentions  six  daughters  by  name^ 
four  of  them  married  and  two  single; — viz.  Agnes 
Stringer,  (who  had  been  twice  married,  first  to  John 
Heuyn!<)  Joan  Lambert,  Katherine  Etkins>  Margaret 
Webbe,  Jocose  A rden,  and  Alicia  Ard en.  Mary,  his 
roungest  daughter,  was  not  included,  and  it  Is  possible 
that  he  had  either  made  some  other  provision  for  her, 
or  Ihat^  by  a  separate  and  subsequent  deed  of  trust,  he 
gate  to  her  an  equivalent  in  Snitterfield  for  what  he 
had  made  over  to  her  sisters.  It  is  quite  certain,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter,  that  Mary  Arden  brought  pro- 
perty ui  Snitterfield,  as  part  of  her  fortune,  to  her 
Ikusband  John  Shakespeare. 

Although  the  Ardens  were  an  ancient  and  consider- 
able family  in  Warwickshire,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  forest  of  Arden,  or  Ardern,  in  or  near  which 
they  had  possessions,  Robert  Arden,  in  the  two  deeds 
tbove  referred  to,  which  were  of  course  prepared  at  his 
instance,  is  only  called  "  husbandman  :" — '*  Roberim 
Arderfi  de  Wilmecote^  in  parockia  de  Asian  CmiUowe^ 
liu  Wmrwici^  husbandman "  Nevertheless,  it 
it  fifOiH  im  ^WM  /dated  24th  November,  and 


>  01  twfmarii  imi*  p^rtln^ntii*,  in  tSff^rffrr/ynf,  tftiot  fimne  mmi 
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proved  on  the  17th  December,  1556)  that  he  was  a 
man  of  good  landed  estate.  He  mentions  his  wife's 
"jointure  in  Snitterfield,"  payable,  no  doubt,  out  of 
some  other  property  than  that  which,  a  few  years  before, 
he  had  conveyed  to  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  six  of 
his  daughters;  and  his  freehold  and  copyhold  estates 
in  the  parish  of  Aston  Cantlowe  could  not  have  been 
inconsiderable.  Sir  John  Arden,  the  brother  of  his 
grandfather,  had  been  esquire  of  the  body  to  Henry 
VII.,  and  his  nephew  had  been  page  of  the  bedcham- 
ber to  the  same  monarch,  who  had  bountifully  re- 
warded their  services  and  fidelity.  Sir  John  Arden 
died  in  15*26,  and  it  was  his  nephew,  Robert  Arden, 
who  purchased  of  Rushby  and  his  wife  the  estate  in 
Snitterfield  in  1520,  He  was  the  fkther  of  the  Robert 
Arden  who  died  in  1556,  and  to  whose  seventh 
daughter,  Mary,  John  Shakespeare  was  married. 

No  registration  of  that  marriage  has  been  discovered, 
but  we  need  not  hesitate  in  deciding  that  the  cere- 
mony took  place  in  1 557.  Mary  Arden  and  her  sister 
Alicia  were  certainly  unmarried,  when  they  were  ap- 
pointed ^^ ea;ecutores^  under  their  fathers  will,  dated 
24th  Nov.,  1556,  and  the  probability  seems  to  be  that 
they  were  on  that  account  chosen  for  the  office,  in 
preference  to  their  five  married  sisters.  Joan,  the  first 
child  of  John  Shakespeare  and  his  wife  Mary,  was 
baptized  in  the  church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon  on  the 
15th  Sept.,  1558'",  so  that  we  may  fix  their  union 
towards  the  close  of  1557,  about  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Robert  Arden. 

What  were  the  circumstances  of  John  Shakespeare 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  we  can  only  conjecture. 

>^  The  register  of  this  event  is  in  the  following  form,  under  the  head  ^  Bap- 
tismes,  Anno.  Dom.  1568." — 

**  Septeber  16.  Jone  Shakspere  daughter  to  John  ShakspMv.** 
It  seems  likely  that  the  ehild  was  named  after  her  aunt,  Joan,  manM  to 
Edward  Lambert  of  Barton  on  the  Heath.    Edward  Lambert  was  rilatad  to 
Edmund  Lambert,  afterwards  mentioiied.    See  ako  p.  faudL 
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It  has  been  shown  that  two  years  before  that  event  a 
claim  of  Hi  was  niada  upon  bini  in  the  borough  court 
of  Stratford,  ami  we  must  conclude,  either  that  tlie 
monoT  was  not  due  and  the  demand  unjust,  or  that  he 
was  unable  to  pay  the  debt^  and  w^as  therefore  pro* 
ceeclf»d  against,  Tlie  issue  of  the  suit  is  not  known; 
but  iu  the  next  year  he  seems  to  have  been  established 
in  buf^iness  as  a  glover»  a  branch  of  trade  much  carried 
on  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and,  as  already  men- 
ioned,  he  certainly  served  upon  the  jury  of  a  court-leet 

lOaG.  Therefore,  we  are,  perhaps,  justified  in  think- 
hat  his  aflairs  were  sufficiently  prosperous  to  war- 
fa  18  union  M'ith  the  youngest  of  seven  co-heiresses, 
brought  him  some  independent  property. 

Under  her  fathers  will  she  inherited  6L  13^*  4d.  in 
inoney,  and  a  small  estate  in  fee,  in  the  parish  of 
Aston  Cant lo we,  called  Asbyes,  consisting  of  a  mes- 
ittage,  fifty  a^res  of  arable  land,  six  acres  of  meadow 
and  pasture,  and  a  right  of  common  for  all  kinds  of 
cattle'.  Malone  knew  nothing  of  Mary  Arden's  pro- 
perty in  Snittei-field,  to  whicli  we  have  already  referred^ 
aod«  without  it,  he  estimated  that  her  fortune  was 
equal  to  110?.  VSjs.  4d.,  which  seems  to  ns  rather  an 
imder  calculation  of  its  actual  valued  lie  also  specu- 
latedv  that  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  John  Shake- 
speare wm  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  Mary  Anlen 
eighteen*;  but  the  truth  is  that  we  have  not  a  particle 

direct  evj<lence  upon  the  point     Had  she  been  so 

ung.  It  seems  very  unlikely  that  her  father  would 
have  appointed  her  one  of  his  executors  in  the  pre- 

^  I  tvfinii  of  Hobcrt  Ardcn**  bequjest  to  his  daughi^r  M*ry  are  tliewt^ — "Also 
I  b«<}U9tlt  to  mjr  ynixfi^»te  daitgbt«Tf  Maryc^  all  my  limdo  in  Willmecote, 
<  '^  ~  riftp  upon  the  gi^uiid,  e«jwu4a  nnd  tylk^de  as  hit  Ibi  And 
V,  to  be  paydt^  over  ere  my  g(HKi«a  bo  dcvydcde*"  Hence 
«»  ♦IP,  »...  ^.j*.  iau.a4  lUiit  be  had  no  more  land  in  Wilmecote  ihmi  Aabjiw, 
bvl  tlh«l  hm  ptf  liU  djingliti-r  Mary  all  bU  Umd  in  Wilmccote,  ^biuh  waa  kiio«u 
^f  tli«  n^m*  ol  Atibyea 
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ceding  year,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  she  must 
have  been  of  fiill  age  in  Nov.  1556, 

It  was  probably  in  contemplation  of  his  marriage  that, 
on  2d  October,  1556,  John  Shakespeare  became  the 
owner  of  two  copy-hold  houses  in  Stratford,  the  one  in 
Greenhill-street,  and  the  other  in  Henleynstreet,  which 
were  alienated  to  him  by  George  Tumor  and  Edward 
West,  respectively :  the  house  in  Greenhillnstreet  had 
a  garden  and  croft  attached  to  it,  and  the  house  in 
Henleynstreet  only  a  garden ;  and  for  each  he  was  to 
pay  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  aa  annual  rent  of  six- 
pence*. In  1557  he  was  again  sworn  as  a  juryman 
upon  the  court-leet,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  he  was  amerced  in  the  sum  of  fourpence  for  not 
keeping  clean  the  gutter  in  front  of  his  dwelling : 
Francis  Burbage,  the  then  bailiff,  Adrian  Quiney, 
"  Mr.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Clopton'*  (so  their  names  stand  in 
the  instrument)  were  each  of  them  at  the  same  time 
fined  a  similar  sum  for  the  same  neglect  ^  It  is  a 
point  of  little  importance,  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  John  Shakespeare  was  first  admitted  a  member  of 
the  corporation  of  Stratford  in  1557,  when  he  was 
made  one  of  the  ale-tasters  of  the  town ;  and  in  Sept^ 
1558,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  four  constables^ 
his  name  following  those  of  Humphrey  Plymley,  Roger 
Sadler,  and  John  Taylor^     He  continued  constable  in 

*  We  copy  the  following  descriptioiiB  from  the  original  boroagh-reoord,  only 
avoiding  the  abbreviations,  which  render  it  less  intelligible : — 

/tAN,  quod  Georgiut  Tumor  alienavU  Jokanni  Skahetpere,  ju  niittfli  tmemaiimm, 
eum  ^rdin  et  eroft,  cum  periinetUibus,  in  OrenekyU  ttreU,  ^o, 

Et  quod  Edwardut  Wat  alienctvU  preduio  Jokanni  Skaketpert  unum  tenemeniMm^ 
eum  gardin  €uijaeenU,  in  Henley  drete, 

*  The  original  memorandum  runs  thus : — 

"  Francis  Berbage,  Master  Baly  that  now  ys,  Adreane  Quyny,  Mr.  Hall, 
Mr.  Clopton,  for  the  gutter  alonge  the  chappell  in  Chappell  Lane,  John  Sbak- 
speyr,  for  not  kepynge  of  their  gutters  cleane,  they  stand  amerced." 
The  sum  which  tiiey  were  so  amerced,  4d.,  is  placed  above  the  names  of  each  of 
the  parties. 

*  The  following  are  the  terms  used  :— 

**  Item,  ther  trysty  and  wdbelovyd  Humfrey  Plym^y,  Roger  Sadler,  John 
Taylor,  and  John  Shakiqwyr,  oonstabaUaa.'* 
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p&9t  !iis  asioeiates  then  being  John  Taylor,  William 
Tyler,  and  William  Smitlu  and  he  was  besides  one  of 
>ttr  persons,  called  afleerors,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
imfjose  fines  upon  their  tellow-townsmen  (such  aa  he 
hid  hiin#elf  paid  in  1557)  for  offences  against  the  bye- 
kiJFS  of  ihe  borough* 


CHAPTER  IL 


Jnlui  Sbai«?q»cftr€*s  Mc^i  ehlld,  J<$(un.     Two  John  SbAke«pe&re9 
Stmtfitrd.    Amcrcemente  of  mcmWr^  of  tbc  corporation.      BirLb   aiid 
nf  Juhn    Shalce9fiHB«n?'a   aectiad   chitd,  MiirgareU      Bulh  of  Will  ma 
9|>carc ;  his  Uirsh-dftjv  «"^  ^<=  bou^  in  wbicli  be  was  bom-  The  plaguy 
Ktford.     C^nlributiona  to  tbe  «iek  tmd  poor  by  John  Sliiikosj«?are  and 
(Dthctii.  Jobii  Sbji$C4^9pL^arc  olcetod  a1  derma ti,  and  inuhBeqiicntly  builitf^    Gilbert 
i  Sli*kr«p««i*«  hanu     Another  daughter,  baptized  Joftn,  bum^     i'roofa  that 
[  Jc»hti  ^hakenpc&re  could  not  wnte. 

was  while  John  Siiakespeare  executed  the  duties  of 
>O8tabl0  ici  1558,  that  his  eldest  child,  Joan,  was 
<im,  having  been  baptized,  a**  already  stated,  on  the 
lath  September,  of  that  year:  tihe  died  in  her  infancy, 
tnd  as  her  burial  does  not  appear  in  the  register  of 
Stmt  ford,  she  wa%  perhaps,  interred  at  Snitterfield, 
where  Richard  Shakespeare,  probably  the  father  of 
J[ohft  Shakespeure,  still  resided",  as  tenant  to  Agnes 
den,  widow  of  Robert  Arden,  and  mother  of  Mary 
iiake^peare-  In  respect  to  the  registers  of  mar- 
baptisms,  and  deaths  at  Stratford,  some  con- 

^^^^^_     m  frtim  a  1r<«ne,  bt^fore  nwtkcd,  prantcd  on  2Ut  May,  iSflO, 

by  Mi^Pm^P  Ak*xj%n(k'r  Wi^bbt*,  of  two  tnessunges,  with  a  cottAgi5,  one  of 

ihfn  to  be  in  the  oe*?itpfttion  of  Uidmrd  Shalteopctti^*     We 

TUB  of  the  ori»;innL  di^od  in  tht'  bmid«  of  tlie  Sllftk««p«ttrc  Sodety  t — 

-'it  tb«  *)aU  A>;nc's  Ai-den^ej  for  dyvL-i-a^  and  sandry  coosyder- 

itnl,  |ri-uiinud,  A:e.  to  the  Kftid  Alojunider  Wi^bbc ^  J*o*l  to  hll 

1,.  .-  p....   -i  *u!ii|jfigL"5i,  with  3i  eotUijfe,  with  all  and  fiingiilnf  their 

I,  imd  a  yardc  and  a  (jiiife  of  ayrnblc  Iniid*?  then?- 

,   ^  .n  Ihi?  to  will*  and  fyldos  of  Snytturftnld  affnraiiid  \  alt 

'\  thv  t^cctipiition  of  Iliebarde  Sbak'spi.'rij,  John  Henley,  And 
or  piTur**?  tbi4  pntpt^y  formed  (i*rt  of  tlio  jointure  of  Agae» 
leo,  mxMtiun^  m  tlie  will  of  her  hiiabmnd. 
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fusion  has  been  produced  by  the  indisputable  fact,  that 
two  persons  of  the  name  of  John  Shakespeare  were 
living  in  the  town  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  entries  which 
relate  to  the  one,  or  to  the  other :  for  instance,  it  was 
formerly  thought  that  John  Shakespeare,  the  father  of 
the  poet,  had  lost  his  first  wife,  Mary  Arden,  and  had 
taken  a  second,  in  consequence  of  a  memorandum  in 
the  register,  showing  that  on  the  25th  Nov.,  1584, 
John  Shakespeare  had  married  Margery  Roberts  : 
Malone,  however,  took  great  pains  to  prove,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  succeeded  in  proving,  that  this  entry 
and  others,  of  the  births  of  Philip,  Ursula,  and  Hum- 
phrey Shakespeare,  relate  to  John  Shakespeare,  a  shoe- 
maker*, and  not  to  John  Shakespeare  the  glover. 

John  Shakespeare  was  again  chosen  one  of  the  four 
affeerors  of  Stratford  in  1561,  and  the  Shakespeare 
Society  is  in  possession  of  the  original  presentation 
made  by  these  officers  on  the  4th  May  in  that  year, 
the  name  of  the  father  of  our  great  dramatist  coming 
last,  after  those  of  Henry  Bydyll,  Lewis  ap  William, 
and  William  Mynske.  The  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance connected  with  it  is  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  amerced  in  sums  varying  from  6^.  8d.  to  2d. 
"The  bailiff  that  now  is,"  was  fined  3^.  4d.  for  "break- 
ing  the  assize,"  he  being  a  "  common  baker :"  three 
other  bakers  were  severally  compelled  to  pay  similar 
amounts  on  the  same  occasion,  and  for  the  same 
offence'.     In  September  following  the  date  of  this  re- 

*  John  Shakespeare,  the  shoe-maker,  seems  not  to  have  belonged  to  lbs 
corporation,  at  all  eyents,  till  many  years  afterwards,  so  that  the  confusion  to 
which  we  have  referred  does  not  extend  itself  to  any  of  the  records  of  thil 
body.  After  John  Shakespeare,  the  father  of  our  poet,  had  been  bailiff,  lis  ^ 
always  called  Mr.  or  MagiMer  John  Shakespeare ;  while  the  shoemaker,  vko 
married  Margery  Roberts,  and  was  the  father  of  Philip,  Ursula,  and  HumphrqTt 
is  inyariably  styled  only  John  Shakespeare.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  z«lataoB- 
ship  between  the  two. 

*  The  affeerors  seem  to  have  displayed  onnsual  rigilance,  and  oonnidiriW* 
■everity:    William  Trout,  Christopher  Smythe,  Maud  Harbage,  and  Mi 
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port  Jolm  Shakespeare  was  elected  one  of  tbe  chamber- 
loiiis  of  the  borough,  a  very  responsible  post,  in  which 
he  remained  two  jears. 

His  second  child»  Margaret,  or  Margareta,  (as  the 
name  §tands  in  tbe  register)  was  baptized  on  the  '2d 
Dee.  1562,  while  he  continued  chamberlain.  She  was 
buried  on  30th  April,  1563*. 

The  greatest  events  perhaps,  in  the  literary  history 
of  the  world  occurred  a  year  afterwards — ^ William 
Shakes|>eare  was  bom.  The  day  of  his  birth  cannot 
be  fixed  with  absolute  certainty,  but  he  was  baptissed 
on  26th  April,  1564,  and  the  memorandum  in  the 
register  is  precisely  in  the  following  form : — 

*'  1564,  Jpril  26.   Gulielmus  filius  Johannes  Shakspere" 

So  that  whoever  kept  the  book  (in  all  probability  the 
clerk)  either  committed  a  common  clerical  error,  or  was 
no  great  proficient  in  the  rules  of  grammar.  It  seems 
most  likely  that  our  great  dnimatist  had  been  brought 
into  the  world  only  three  days  before  he  was  baptised*, 
and  it  was  then  the  custom  to  carry  infants  very  early 
to  the  font,  A  house  is  still  pointed  out  by  tradition, 
in  lien  ley-street,  as  that  in  which  William  Shakespeare 
first  saw  the  light,  and  we  have  already  sho\\Ti  that  his 
father  was  the  owner  of  two  copy-hold  dwellings  in 


Jtmmtm  vere  &U  fuid  3#.  4(/,  **  for  seUmg  ale,  a^d  having  and  keeping  gaming, 
ooDtrarj  to  the  onier  uf  the  Court :"  eleven  oiher  inhHbitiints  were  amerced  in 
WDBlkr  «um»  on  the  eame  ^^rotmd.  Robert  Perrot  waa  compelled  to  psjr  Bt,  M* 
**  far  ramking  aiid  Sf^irmg  ynwht^l^aome  ale." 

*  The  regifitFationi)  of  her  birtli  aad  death  are  both  hi  Latin ; — 

*  Tbo  isamptiofi  oa  hk  mouiiiiienl  supporta  tht?  ophiion  that  he  wa«  bom  on 
I  SSrd  April',  without  the  i?ontiiM*tIoni  it  mii^  thin  i— 

«  iJlAU  Anno  I^jmifti  11116. 
JStat'ts  b*S,  die  23  A^frUU:*' 
mud  thift^  in  tmth*  m  the  only  piece  of  evidence  upon  the  pointy  Malotie  ro* 
femd  to  th^  statement  of  the  Rev«  J»  Gi^oeue^  Ba  au  authority  ;  but  be  waa 
maMier  of  the  fpee-Hchckol  at  Stratford  nearly  two  ci^nturiv^  after  the  death  of 
Sbmkofptsure^  aud^  ui  ah  probability^  apoke  only  from  thv  tviior  of  tlie  ln«criptiou 
in  tW  ehofdu 
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Henleynstreet  and  Greenhill-street,  and  we  may,  per- 
haps, conclude  that  the  birth  took  place  in  the  former. 
John  and  Mary  Shakespeare  having  previously  lost  two 
girls,  Joan  and  Margaret,  William  was  at  this  time  the 
only  child  of  his  parents. 

A  malignant  fever,  denominated  the  plague,  broke 
out  at  Stratford  while  William  Shakespeare  was  in 
extreme  infancy :  he  was  not  two  months  old  when  it 
made  its  appearance,  having  been  brought  from  London, 
where,  according  to  StoWy {AnnaleSyp.  1112,  edit.  16 15.)  it 
raged  with  great  violence  throughout  the  year  1563,  and 
did  not  so  fax  abate  that  term  could  be  kept,  as  usual 
at  Westminster,  until  Easter,  1564.  It  was  most  fatal 
at  Stratford  between  June  and  December,  1564,  and 
Malone  calculated  that  it  carried  off  in  that  interval 
more  than  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole  population,  con- 
sisting of  about  1400  inhabitants.  It  does  not  appear  that 
it  reached  any  member  of  the  immediate  family  of  John 
Shakespeare,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  avoided 
its  ravages  by  quitting  Stratford  for  Snitterfield,  where 
he  owned  some  property  in  right  of  his  wife,  and 
where  perhaps  his  fcither  was  still  living  as  tenant  to 
Alexander  Webbe,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1560,  had 
obtained  a  lease  for  forty  years  from  his  relative,  the 
widow  Agnes  Arden,  of  the  messuage  in  which  Richard 
Shakespeare  resided. 

In  order  to  show  that  John  Shakespeare  was  at  this 
date  in  moderate,  and  probably  comfortable,  though 
not  in  affluent  circumstances,  Malone  adduced  a  piece  of 
evidence  derived  from  the  records  of  Stratford*:  it  con- 
sists of  the  names  of  persons  in  the  borough  who,  on  this 
calamitous  visitation  of  the  plague,  contributed  various 
sums  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  meeting  at  which 
it  was  determined  to  collect  subscriptions  with  this 
object  was  convened  in  the  open  air,  "  At  a  hall  holden 
in  our  garden,"  &c. ;  no  doubt  on  account  of  the  infeo- 

,  '  Sbakspeare,  by  Botwell,  toL  ii.  p.  83. 
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m*     The  donations  varied  between  7^.  4d,  {given  by 

llv  one  individual  of  the  name  of  Richard  Semens) 

d  (yd. ;  and  the  8um  against  the  name  of  John  Shake- 

[?are  h  Is.     It  is  to  be  recollected  that  at  this  date 

was  not  an  aldeniian ;  and  of  twenty-four  persons 

iumerated  five  others  gave  the  same  amount,  while 

gave  less:  the  bailiff  contributed  3^%  4d,^  and  the 

id   alderman    2*-  8rf.,   while   ten   more   put   down 

ther  2^,  Gd.  or  2s.  each,  and  a  person  of  the  name  of 

>tto  4.^,      These    eubscriptionB    were   raised   on   the 

30th  August,  hut  on  the  6th  September  a  farther  sum 

seems  to  have  been  required,  and  the  bailiff  and  six 

bridermon  gave   Is.  each,  Adrian  Quyney  Is,  6rf.,  and 

^^hn  Shakespeare  and  four  others  6d.  each :  only  one 

^P^mber  of  the  corporation,  Robert  Bratt,  whose  name 

will  afterwards  occur,  contributed  4d,      We   are,  we 

^|fnk«  warranted    in    concluding,  that   in   1564   John 

^■lakespcare  was  an  industrious  and  thriving  tradesman* 

He  continued  steadily  to  advance  in  rank  and  import- 

^^e  in  the  corporation,  and  he  was  elected  one  of  the 

Horteen  aldermen  of  Stratford  on  the  4th  July,  15G5; 

^pt  be  did  not  take  the  usual  oath  until  the  12th  Sep- 

tendicr  following.     The  baih'ff  of  the  year  was  Richard 

Hill,  a  wonll en-draper;  and  the  father  of  our  poet  be* 

lie  the  occujmnt  of  tlmt  sitttation  rather  more  than 

years  afterwards,  when  his  ^n  William  was  about 

ir  yean*  and  a  half  old.     John  Shakespeare  was  bailiff 

Stmtford-ujmn-Avon    from    Michaelmas    1568,    to 

^iichaelmas   1*369,    the  auturau  being  the  customary 

^hiod   of  election.     In  the  mean  time  his  wife  had 

^Kiuglit  him  another  son,  who  was  chrif^tened  Gilbert^ 

■  I3th  October,  1566^ 

jBjoan  seems  to  have  been  a  fevourite  name  with  the 
^bftkespcares ;  a  Joan  Shakespeam  is  mentioned  in  the 
ybponls   of  the   guild    of   Knowle,    i"    the   reiga    of 
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Henry  VIII. ;  and  John  and  Mary  Shakespeare  chris- 
tened their  first  child,  which  died  an  infant,  Joan. 
A  third  daughter  was  bom  to  them  while  John 
Shakespeare  was  bailifl^  and  her  they  also  baptized 
Joan,  on  15th  April,  1569*.  The  partiality  for  the 
name  of  Joan,  in  this  instance,  upon  which  some 
biographers  have  remarked  without  being  able  to 
explain  it,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  a 
maternal  aunt,  married  to  Edward  Lambert,  was  called 
Joan ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  she  stood  god-mother 
upon  both  occasions.  Joan  Lambert  was  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Robert  Arden,  regarding  whom,  until  re- 
cently, we  have  had  no  information. 

We  have  now  traced  John  Shakespeare  through 
various  offices  in  the  borough  of  Stratford,  until  he 
reached  the  highest  distinction  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  his  fellow-townsmen  to  bestow :  he  was  bailifl^ 
and  ea^-officio  a  magistrate. 

Two  new  documents  have  recently  come  to  light 
which  belong  to  this  period,  and  which  show,  beyond 
all  dispute,  that  although  John  Shakespeare  had  risen 
to  a  station  so  respectable  as  that  of  bailiff  of  Strat- 
ford, with  his  name  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
he  was  not  able  to  write.  Malone  referred  to  the 
records  of  the  borough  to  establish  that  in  1565, 
when  John  Wheler  was  called  upon  by  nineteen  alder- 
men and  burgesses  to  undertake  the  duties  of  bailifl^ 
John  Shakespeare  was  among  twelve  other  marksmen, 
including  George  Whately,  the  then  bailifl^  and  Roger 
Sadler,  the  ^^  head  alderman."  There  was,  therefore, 
nothing  remarkable  in  this  inability  to  write;  and  if 
there  were  any  doubt  upon  this  point,  (it  being  a  little 
ambiguous  whether  the  signum  referred  to  the  name 
of  Thomas  Dyxun,  or  of  John  Shakespeare)  it  can 

'  Although  John  ShakeBpeare  was  at  this  time  hailiff,  no  Mr.  or  ifayuCfr  is 
prefixed  to  hii  name  in  the  register,  a  distinction  which  i^pean  cm^  to  hav« 
been  made  after  he  liad  senred  that  office. 

*"  KW,  April  16.    Jone  the  daughter  of  John  Shakspec<e.'* 
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?ver  be  entcrt^iined  hereafter,  because  the  Shakespeare 
>eiety  has  been  put  In  possession  of  two  warrants, 
ranted  by  Jolin  Sljakespeare  as  bailiff  of  Stratford, 
be  one  dated  the  3rd,  and  the  other  the  9th  December, 
1 !  Elizabeth,  for  the  caption  of  John  Ball  and  Richard 
Walcar,  on  account  of  debts  sevenxlly  due  from  them, 
to  both  of  whicli  his  mark  only  is  appended*  The 
samrn  fiiet  is  established  i>y  two  other  documents,  to 
wbieb  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  advert,  be- 
longing to  a  period  ten  years  subsequent  to  that  of 
which  wc  are  now  speaking. 


CHAPTER  ILL 


mt  of  ATtiin  to  John  Shiikesi^eAre  conBidetvil.     The  eDn^rmnikin  and 

rili*;rnfu»ri  i«f  antii.     Sir  W,  Dethiek*fl   condiicL      IhjE^n   (lu^atJow  in 

:ire'«   leiikni^y*       Birth    and   death    of  hii^   d^tigbter,    Antie. 

iif  arF.'  LcitTi  tii  1^74,  &nd  named,  p^hapR,  afu*r  his  gnindfjitbpr, 

l>tjrtb»^  «f  twii  fret^holil  housei  in  Stntford.     t*ecline  in 

'     ^,  Add  new  ^vidoiice  upun  lli«  point     Indenture  of  mh 

hh*k«p<«re>'9  and  bia    mfcs  aliafp  of  propi^rty  at  Snitterfield,  to 

I  Welitie.     nirth  of  Edmund  Shftkeapcare  In  16*10. 

Llthouch  John  Shake?«peare  eonld  not  write  his  name, 
ha^  genemliy  been  stated,  and  believed,  that  while 
he  fille<l  the  office  of  bailifT  be  obtained  a  grant  of 
anni*  from  Clarencienx  Cooke,  who  was  in  office  from 
\5ii6  to  1592,  We  have  considerable  doubt  of  this 
fact,  partly  arising  out  of  the  circumstaTiee^  that  al- 
though Cooke's  original  book,  in  which  he  entered  the 
arms  he  granted^  has  been  preserved  in  the  Heralds' 
Collegfv  we  find  in  it  no  note  of  any  such  concession 
to  John  ShakcHpeare.  It  is  true  that  this  book  might 
^t  contain  memoranda  of  all  the  amis  Cooke  had 
intecl,  but  it  is  a  circumstance  deserving  notice,  that 
this  ca^*  «ucb  an  entry  is  wanting.  A  confirmation 
these  arms  was  made  in  1596,  but  we  cannot  hel 
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thinking,  with  Malone,  that  this  instrument  was  ob- 
tained at  the  personal  instance  of  the  poet,  who  had  then 
actually  purchased,  or  was  on  the  eve  of  purchasing, 
New  Place  (or  "  the  great  house,"  as  it  was  also  called) 
in  Stratford.  The  confirmation  states,  that  the  heralds 
had  been  "  by  credible  report  informed,"  that  **  the 
parents  and  late  antecessors^"  of  John  Shakespeare 
**  were  for  their  valiant  and  faithful  services  advanced 
and  rewarded  of  the  most  prudent  prince,  Henry  the 
Seventh;"  but,  as  has  been  before  stated,  on  examin- 
ing the  rolls  of  that  reign,  we  can  discover  no  trace  of 
advancement  or  reward  to  any  person  of  the  name  of 
Shakespeare.  It  is  true  that  the  Ardens,  or  Ardems, 
were  so  "  advanced  and  rewarded* ;"  and  these,  though 
not  strictly  the  "  parents,"  were  certainly  the  "  anteces- 
sors" of  William  Shakespeare.  In  1599,  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  arms  was  procured,  and  in  this  document  it  is 
asserted  that  the  "great  grandfather"  of  John  Shake- 
speare had  been  "  advanced  and  rewarded  with  lands 
and  tenements"  by  Henry  VII.  Our  poet's  "great 
grandfather,"  by  the  mother's  side,  was  so  "  advanced 
and  rewarded;"  and  we  know  that  he  did  "faithful 
and  approved  service"  to  that  "  most  prudent  prince." 
Another  point,  though  one  of  less  importance,  is» 

>  Malone  «gaye  both  the  confirmatioD  and  exemplification  of  arms,  bat  with 
flome  rariations,  which  are  perhaps  pardonable  on  accoant  of  the  state  of  the 
originals  in  the  Heralds*  College  :  thus  he  printed  "  parent  and  late  anteees- 
sors,"  instead  of  **parent9  and  Ute  antecessors,"  in  the  confirmation ;  and 
**  whose  parent  and  fpreat  grandfather,  Ute  antecessor,*'  instead  of  **  whose 
parent,  great  grandfather,  and  Ute  antecessor,"  in  the  exemplificatioii.  We  are 
bound  here  to  express  our  acknowledgments  to  Sir  Charles  Young,  the  present 
Garter  Kmg  at  Arms,  for  the  trouble  he  took  in  minutely  coIUtmg  Malone's 
copies  with  the  documents  themselves.  Other  errors  he  pointed  out  do  not 
require  particuhir  notice,  as  they  apply  to  parts  of  the  instruments  notneceamy 
for  our  argument. 

'  Robert  Ardem  had  two  ofiioes  conferred  upon  him  by  Henry  VII.,  in  lbs 
lOih  and  17th  years  of  his  reign  ;  and  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  grants  as  mmms 
gareionum  oamtrw  nottrce :  the  one  office  was  that  of  keeper  of  the  park  at  Al- 
dercar,  and  the  other  that  of  bailiff  of  the  lordship  of  Codner,  and  keeper  of 
the  park  there.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  Unds  in  23  Henry  VII. ;  ▼!&  «ht 
large  manor  of  Yoxsall,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  on  condition  of  apaynMOtof 
a  »Mift  M  tiM  king  of  42<L  per  annnm. 
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that  it  m  stated,  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  confirma- 
tkm  af  15D6j  that  John  Shakespeare  '*  showeth  *'  a 
patent  **  under  Clarence  Cooke*s  liand:"  the  word 
seems  original!  v  to  have  been  smd,  over  which  "  show- 
ifth"  wo^  written  :  if  the  original  patent,  under  Cooke's 
hand,  had  been  sent  to  tlie  Heralds*  College  in  1596* 
there  could  liave  beeu  little  question  about  it ;  but  the 
pulxstituted  word  "showeth"  Is  more  Indefinite,  and  may 
meau  only*  that  the  party  applying  for  the  confirmation 
allegt*d  that  Cooke  had  granted  such  a  coat  of  arms\ 
That  William  Shakespeare  conld  not  have  procured  a 
gnuit  of  arme  for  himself  in  1596  is  highly  probablej 
from  the  fiict  that  he  was  an  actor,  {a  profewsion  then 
much  looked  down  upon)  and  not  of  a  rank  in  life 
to  entitle  him  to  it:  be,  therefore,  may  have  very 
fairly  and  properly  put  forward  his  fathers  name 
aoil  claimfi,  ws  having  been  bailiff  of  Stratford,  and  a 
"  jiiiitice  of  i»eaee,"  and  coupled  that  fact  with  the 
deserts  and  reward**  of  the  Ardens  under  Henry  VIL, 
mie  of  whom  was  his  maternal  "great  grandfather," 
and  all  of  whom,  by  reason  of  the  marriage  of  his  father 
Tilth  an  Arden,  were  hisi  "  antecessors." 

We  only  doubt  whether  John  Shakespeare  obtained 
uit  of  arms,  as  has  been  supposed,  in  1568-9; 

It  is  to  be  oljserved  that  the  documents  relating  to 
this  question,  still  preserved  in  the  Heralds*  College, 
an?  fall  of  corrections  and  interlineations,  particutarly 
regards  the    ancestors    of  John    Shakespeare :    w^e 

peniuaded  that  when  William  Shakes^peare  ap- 
plietl  to  the  office  in  1596,  Garter  of  that  day,  or  his 
made  a  confusion  between  the  "great  grand- 
id  the  *•  antecessors"  of  John,  and  of  William 
Sbakeiipc^re,  \\1mt  ii  itated,  both  in  the  confir- 
tnation  and  exemplification,  as  to  parentage  and  de- 

I  *'*  »bfjwc<tb  "  b  thnu  *'mp1tiy«Hl  ui  nearfy  every  petilion^f  and  it  h 
IT.  |iiibalc«t  to  itiitdl,  or  titteth  forfk     The  assertion  that  audi  &  grant 

bi  twto  aii0<pid  WA*;  pi  bUlil^,  tliat  of  the  hci»yii.  . 
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scent,  is  true  as  regards  William  Shakespeare,   but 
erroneous  as  regards  John  Shakespeare*. 

It  appears  that  Sir  William  Dethick,  garter-king-at- 
arms  in  1596  and  1599,  was  subsequently  called  to  ac- 
count for  having  granted  coats  to  persons  whose  station 
in  society  and  circumstances  gave  them  no  right  to  the 
distinction.  The  case  of  John  Shakespeare  was  one  of 
those  complained  of  in  this  respect;  and  had  Claren- 
cieux  Cooke  really  put  his  name  in  1568-9  to  any 
such  patent  as,  it  was  asserted,  had  been  exhibited  to 
Sir  William  Dethick,  a  copy  of  it,  or  some  record  of  it, 
would  probably  have  remained  in  the  office  of  arms  in 
1596 ;  and  the  production  of  that  alone,  proving  that 
he  had  merely  acted  on  the  precedent  of  Clarencieux 
Cooke  would,  to  a  considerable  extent  at  least,  have 
justified  Sir  William  Dethick.  No  copy,  nor  record, 
was  however  so  produced,  but  merely  a  memorandum 
at  the  foot  of  the  confirmation  of  1596,  that  an  ori- 
ginal grant  had  been  sent  or  shxyvon,  which  memoran- 
dum may  have  been  added  when  Sir  William  De- 
thick's  conduct  was  called  in  question ;  and  certain 
other  statements  are  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  same 

^  The  confirmation  and  the  exemplification  difTer  slightly  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  arms  are  set  out:  in  the  former  it  is  thus: ''  I  have  therefore  assigned, 
graunted,  and  by  these  have  confirmed,  this  shield  or  cote  of  arms,  viz.  gould,  on 
a  bend  sable  and  a  speare  of  the  first,  the  point  steeled,  proper ;  and  for  hia  crest 
or  cognizance  a  faulcon,  his  wings  displayed,  argent,  standing  on  a  wrethe  of  his 
couUors,  supporting  a  speare  gould  Steele  as  aforesaid,  sett  uppon  a  helmett  with 
mantelles  and  tasselles  as  hath  been  accustomed.'*  In  the  exemplification  the 
arms  are  stated  as  follows  :  ^  In  a  field  of  gould  upon  a  bend  sables  a  speare  of 
the  first,  the  poynt  upward,  hedded  argent ;  and  for  his  crest  or  eognisanoe  a 
falcon  with  his  wyngs  displayed,  standing  on  a  wrethe  of  his  conllors,  supporting 
a  speare  armed  hedded  or  steeled  sylver,  fyxed  npon  a  helmet,  with  mantelles 
and  tasselles."  In  the  confirmation,  as  well  as  in  the  exemplification,  it  is  stated 
that  the  arms  are  ^  depicted  in  the  margin  ;*'  and  in  the  latter  a  reference  is 
made  to  another  escutcheon,  in  which  the  arms  of  Shakespeare  are  impaled 
with  ^  the  auncyent  arms  of  Arden  of  Wellingcote,  signifying  thereby  that  it 
maye  and  shall  be  lawfull  for  the  said  John  Shakespeare,  gent,  to  beare  and  use 
the  same  shield  of  arms,  single,  or  impaled  as  aforesaid,  duting  hii  natnrall 
lyffe.*'    The  motto,  as  given  at  the  head  of  the  confirmation,  is 

NON   8ANZ   DROICT. 

For  <<  Arden  of  WeHingoote"  the  heralds  should  have  said  Axden  of  WOnMooto. 
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flocuraent,  wliicli  would  be  material  to  Garter's  vindi- 
cation, but  which  are  not  borne  out  by  facts.  One  of 
these  statements  is,  that  John  Shakespeare,  in  I596> 
was  worth  500/.,  an  error  certainly  as  regarded  him, 
hut  a  truth  probably  as  regarded  his  son- 
It  is  really  a  matter  of  little  moment  whether  John 
Shakespeare  did  or  did  not  obtain  a  grant  of  arms 
while  he  was  bailiff  of  Stratford;  but  we  are  strongly 
incHncHl  to  think  that  he  did  not,  and  that  the  asser* 
tion  that  he  did,  and  that  he  was  worth  500/.  in  1596, 
originated  with  Sir  W.  Dethick,  when  he  subsequently 
wanted  to  make  out  his  own  vindication  from  the  charge 
of  having  conceded  arms  to  various  persons  without 
due  caution  and  inquiry. 

In  1570,  when  William  Shakespeare  was  in  his 
seventh  year,  his  lather  was  in  possession  of  a  field 
called  Ingon,  or  Ington,  meadow,  within  two  miles  of 
Btistford,  which  he  held  under  William  Clop  ton*  We 
canuot  tell  in  what  year  he  first  rented  it^  because  the 
instrument  [^roving  his  tenancy  is  dated  Uth  June, 
la8I,  and  only  states  the  fact,  that  un  11th  Dec<, 
1570,  it  was  in  his  occupation.  The  aimual  payment 
•for  it  was  8/,,  a  considerable  sum,  certainly,  for  that 
lime ;  but  if  there  had  been  "  a  good  dwelliug-house 
and  orchard'*  upon  the  field,  as  Malone  conjectured, 
that  circumstance  would^  in  all  probability,  have  been 
mentioned*-  We  may  presume  that  John  Shakespeare 
employed  it  for  agricultural  jiur poses,  but  upon  this 
poini  we  are  without  information.  That  he  lived  in 
tmtford  at  the  time  we  infer  from  the  fact,  that 
in  the  *3Sth  September,  1571,  a  second  daughter, 
named  Anne,  was  baptized  at  the  parieh-church.  He 
had  thus  four  children  living,  two  boys  and  two  girls, 


am  1*&U  li,  p*  HOjJ  [ilaeos  iwlliHice  uu  the  worJ*  of  the  close  rtill, 
"     '     '       /  :  Jiatlim  i«  iltfrivrMi)  ••  with  the  iippafl<?!i»iiee*i**  but  lui^ty 
-'  mid  orelmrrl '*  woiiUl  littvo  beea  S|iec(fie<lt  i^nil    not 
-1,11,-  in  i!  t.rmi»:  llifv  arc  nnt  ttR^rts  ** ftppurtwiMic**,** 
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William,  Gilbert,  Joan,  and  Anne,  but  the  last  died  at 
an  early  age,  having  been  buried  on  4th  April,  1579*. 
It  will  be  remarked  that,  on  the  baptism  of  his 
daughter  Antie,  he  was,  for  the  first  time,  called  "  Ma- 
gister  Shakespeare  "  in  the  Latin  entry  in  the  Register, 
a  distinction  he  seems  to  have  acquired  by  having 
served  the  office  of  bailiff  two  years  before.  The  same 
observation  will  apply  to  the  registration  of  his  fifth 
child,  Richard,  who  was  baptized  on  1 1th  March,  1573-4, 
as  the  son  of  ^^  Mr.  John  Shakespeare  ^''  Richard 
Shakespeare  may  have  been  named  after  his  grand- 
father of  Snitterfield,  who  perhaps  was  sponsor  on  the 
occasion*. 

The  increase  of  John  Shakespeare's  fcimily  seems,  for 
some  time,  to  have  been  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  his  means,  and  in  1574  he  gave  Edmund  and  Emma 
Hall  40/.  for  two  freehold  houses,  with  gardens  and 
orchards,  in  Henleynstreet".  It  will  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  was  already  the  owner  of  a  copyhold  tenement 
in  the  same  street,  which  he  had  bought  of  Edward 
West,  in  1556,  before  his  marriage  with  Mary  Arden. 
To  one  of  the  two  last-purchased  dwellings  John 
Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  removed  his  femily ; 
but,  for  aught  we  know,  he  had  lived  from  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  and  continued  to  live  in  1574,  in  the 
bouse  in  Henley-street,  which  had  been  alienated  to 
him  eighteen  years  before.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  ever  parted  with  West's  house,  so  that  in  1574 
he  was  the  owner  of  three  houses  in  Henley-street. 

*  The  following  are  copies  of  the  registration  of  the  baptifim  and  burial  of 
Anne  Shakespeare: — 

<"  1571  SepOb'  28.  AnnaJUia  Magittn  SKahptre:* 
**  1579  April  4.  Anne  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Shakspere." 
'  The  baptismal  register  runs  thus : — 

<<  1573  March  11.  Richard  sonne  to  Mr.  John  Shakspeer.'' 

*  Malone  speculated  (Shakspeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  ii.  p.  106,)  that  Richard 
Hill,  an  alderman  of  Stratford,  had  stood  godfather  to  this  child,  but  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  such  person  as  Richard  Shakespeare,  of  Snitter> 
field,  who,  there  is  good  ground  to  believe,  was  father  to  John  Shakei^>eaie. 

*  "*  Malone*s  Shakspeare,  by  BoBweTi,'*  vol.  it  p.  93. 
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Forty  poundsj  even  allowing  for  great  diiference  id 
valae  of  money^  seems  a  small  sum  for  the  two  free- 
bold  houses,  with  gardens  and  orehards,  sold  to  him 
hj  Edmund  and  Emma  IlalK 

It  is,  we  apprehend,  indisputable  that  soon  after  this 

[date  tlie  tide  of  John  Shakespeare's  affairs  began  to 
turn,  and  that  he   experienced   disappomtments   and 

lloSMS  which  seriously  affected  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances. Mai  one  was  in  possession  of  several  important 
hctM  upon  this  subject,  and  recently  a  strong  piece  of 
eonfinnatory  testimony  has  been  procured.  We  will 
first  advert  to  that  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Malone, 
applicable  to  the  beginning  of  1578.  At  a  borough 
hall  uo  the  29th  Jan-  in  that  year^  it  was  ordered  that 
©very  aldemian  in  Stratford  should  pay  6s.  8rf,,  and 
every  burgess  3s.  4d.  towards  "  the  furniture  of  three 
pikemen,  two  billmen,  and  one  archer."    Now,  although 

'  John  Shakespeare  was  not  only  an  alderman^  but  had 
been  chosen  *'head  alderman"  in  1571,  he  was  allowed 
to  contribute  only  3^-  4of,,  as  if  he  had  been  merely  a 
bufgess;  Humphrey  Plymley,  another  alderman,  paid 
5i.,  while  John  Walker,  Thomas  Brogden,  and  An- 
thony Turner  contributed  2.^,  6rf,  each,  William  Brace 
2x,f  and  Robert  Bratt  "  nothing  in  this  place,"  It 
ii  possible  that  Bratt  had  been  called  upon  to  fur- 
nhh  a  contribution  in  some  other  pUice,  or  perhaps  the 
words  are  to  be  taken  to  mean,  that  he  was  excused 
altogether;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  the  contri- 
bullon  to  the  poor  in  Sept  1564,  Bratt  was  the  only 
individual  who  gave  no  more  than  fourpence.  In  No- 
vember^ 157B,  w^hen  it  was  required  that  every  alderman 

I  fiboeld  **pay  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  4rf„**  John 
Shakespeare  and  Robert  Bratt  were  excepted:  they 
were  **not  to  bo  taxed  to  pay  any  thing"  while  two 
other»  (one  of  thetn  Aldennan  Plymley)  were  rated  at 

I  3d,  a  week.     In  March,    15784),  when  another  call 
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was  made  upon  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
corslets,  calivers,  &c.,  the  name  of  John  Shakespeare  is 
found,  at  the  end  of  the  account,  in  a  list  of  persons 
whose  "sums  were  unpaid  and  unaccounted  for." 
Another  fact  tends  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
1578  John  Shakespeare  was  distressed  for  money:  he 
owed  a  baker  of  the  name  of  Roger  Sadler  5/.,  for 
which  Edmund  Lambert,  and  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Comishe,  had  become  security :  Sadler  died,  and  in  his 
will,  dated  14th  November,  1578,  he  included  the 
following  among  the  debts  due  to  him :  — "  Item  of 
Edmund  Lambert  and  Comishe,  for  the  debt  of  Mr. 
John  Shacksper,  5/," 

Malone  conjectured  that  Edmund  Lambert  was  some 
relation  to  Mary  Shakespeare,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  it,  as  an  Edward  Lambert  had  married  her 
sister  Joan  Arden.  To  Edmund  Lambert  John  Shake- 
speare, in  1578,  mortgaged  his  wife's  estate  in  Aston 
Cantlowe,  called  Asbyes,  for  40/.,  an  additional  cir- 
cumstance to  prove  that  he  was  in  want  of  money ; 
and  so  severe  the  pressure  of  his  necessities  about  this 
date  seems  to  have  been,  that  in  1579  he  parted  with 
his  wife's  interest  in  two  tenements  in  Snitterfield  to 
Robert  Webbe  for  the  small  sum  of  4/.  This  is  a 
striking  confirmation  of  John  Shakespeare's  embarrass- 
ments, with  which  Malone  was  not  acquainted;  but 
the  original  deed,  with  the  bond  for  the  fulfilment  of 
covenants,  (both  bearing  date  15th  Oct,  1579)  sub- 
scribed with  the  distinct  marks  of  John  and  Mary 
Shakespeare,  and  sealed  with  their  respective  seals,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Shakespeare  Society.  His  houses 
in  Stratford  descended  to  his  son,  but  they  may  have 
been  mortgaged  at  this  period,  and  it  is  indisputable 
that  John  Shakespeare  divested  himself,  in  1578  and 
1579,  of  the  landed  property  his  wife  had  brought  him, 
being  in  the  end  driven  to  the  extremity  of  raising 
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the  trifling  sum  of  4/,  by  the  sale  of  her  share  of  two 
uie^syages  in  Snitte^field^^ 

It  hns  been  supposed  that  he  miglit  not  at  this  time 
reside  tu  Stmtford-upoii-AvoUj  and  that  for  this  reason, 
he  only  contributed  3^.  4rf,  for  pikemen,  &c.,  and  no- 
thing to  the  [)oor  of  the  town,  in  1*578.  This  notion  is 
refuted  by  the  fact^  that  in  the  deed  for  the  sale  of  his 
wife's  property  in  Snitterfield  to  Webbe,  in  1579*  he  is 
illed  **  John  Bhackspere  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,** 
Hid    in  the  bon<l   for  the  perfornjance  of  covenants, 

[**  JiAmmem  Skackspere  de  Sira/ford^ipan-Avonj  in  €0~ 
niat,  WarwicL^*  Had  he  been  resident  at  Ingon, 
»r  at  Snitterfield.  he  would  hardly  have  been  described 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Another  point  requiring 
notice  in  connexion  with  these  two  newly-discovered 

[documents  is,  that  in  both  John  Shakespeare  is  termed 
'yeoman,"  and  not  (jloter:  perhaps  in  1579,  although 

flic  continued  to  occupy  a  house  in  Stratford,  he  had 
relinipii^hed  his  original  trade,  and  having  embarked  in 

fa^^ricuttural  pursuits,  to  which  he  had  not  been  edu- 
cated, had  been  unsuccessful »     This  may  appear  not  an 


*•  Tlw  prtiprty  in  thus  desoribc^J  in  tbc?  indenture  betwfcn  John  SbakeBpeare 

wid  litp  wtfi*,  «nd  Rf^bert  \W1ibe.     Fi>r  and  iik  cou^idemtton  of  th«  auui  of  4/. 

kia  liiuid  i^id,  ttie^  **^  gi^  t^*  j;^niuiiie^  bargajne,  and  sell  imto  tbe  baid  Riibejrt 

|_Wfbl*c,  his  hpii'iii  Jind  msApim  for  ever^  nil  iliat  tbeiro  mvitye^  piirte,  and 

|bt   it   ttioft*  or  lufliBe,    of  niid  m  two  mesauagps  oi*    tenements,  with 

ticcs,  ftctt*  lyinge  luid  Wynge  in  Siiitteiiield  aforesaid)  tu  tlie  amA 

eiTOitty  of  Worwti'Ue/'     Tbe  dctd  tt'tinlimtes  thua : 

**  In   witnt4»e  iwhomtf  thr  juirtieis  hhovi»  aaid  to  l!ieaQ   prespnl  md^nturee 
I  'Ablia  have  put  iheu>o  bjuidca  and  iaUea^  Uiq  day  aud  yenf^  fjmt 

irn. 
1  iu  xjijLrki?  +  «'f  ^''hn  Shockspero.       The  mark«  M  of  Mafy«  Shaek8|ieri. 

^m  firt^t^ij  ami  ilcbver*;d  in   the  pw»ca»  uf 
lj«#  KniNitlbHM^  V^icjir  of  AtiBtou, 
:iju  MH^ilt-M,  luid  Anthony  0»- 
hk\  'U*ik^  with  "tlnT  nifn*.*^ 
Thr  *eal  aEfUrfl  by  John  Shakeftfieare  has  hU  iiiltialft  I.  S,  upon  it,  while 
r  ided   to  t)^  '      ^  his  wife  repreaetits  a  rud«ly-mgfav<^   hur^. 

of  Mwj   N  flieenm  to  have  been  intended  for  ftn  uncouth 

itiinaii-iM  mI  the  Jvitct  Hi.     \\  nil  r«f«rvnc«  to  the  wurd  **muicty/'  u^d  thnmgb^ 
(ottt  the  tftdi^niuft-,  it   ui  k»  be  tvmembered  that  at  ita  date  tlie  ttnn  did  nut^. 
m^  nww,  iitiply  M/i  **«*  *"/  P»rt,  or  ahar«.    Shakes|ie3ir&  repeatedly  so  use*  it, 
Sw  Tol.  iv.  f .  2«3 ;  vol,  vii.  p.  355 ;  val.  riii,  p.  4a7 
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We  decidedly  concur  with  Malone  in  thinking,  that 
after  Shakespeare  quitted  the  free-school,  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  an  attorney.  Proofs  of  some- 
thing like  a  legal  education  are  to  be  found  in  many  of 
his  plays ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  they  do 
not  occur  anything  like  so  frequently  in  the  dramatic 
productions  of  his  contemporaries.  We  doubt  if,  in 
the  whole  works  of  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele,  Jonson, 
Heywood,  Chapman,  Marston,  Dekker,  and  Webster, 
so  many  law  terms  and  allusions  are  to  be  found,  as 
in  only  six  or  eight  plays  by  Shakespeare ;  and,  more- 
over, they  are  applied  with  much  technical  exactness 
and  propriety.  Malone  has  accumulated  some  of  these, 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  them*.  We  may 
presume  that,  if  so  employed,  he  was  paid  something 

were  connected  with  theatres  before  the  death  of  Shakespeare,  and  long  after- 
wards, we  ought  to  treat  the  assertion  with  the  more  respect.  Simon  Forman, 
according  to  his  Diary,  was  employed  in  this  way  in  the  free-school  where  he 
was  educated,  and  was  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  boys  for  his  assistance.  The 
same  might  be  the  case  with  Shakespeai*e. 

^  A  passage  from  the  epistle  of  Thomas  Nash  before  CTreene's ''  Menaphon,"  has 
been  held  by  some  to  apply  to  Shakespeare,  to  his  ^  Hamlet,"  and  to  his  early 
occupation  in  an  attorney's  office.  The  best  answer  to  this  supposition  is  an 
attention  to  dates:  ^  Menaphon*'  was  not  printed  for  the  first  time, as  has  been  8up> 
posed,  in  1589,  but  in  1587;  (b^c  p.  xlili.)  in  all  probability  before  Shakespeare  had 
written  any  play,  much  less  "  Hamlet."  The  "  Hamlet"  to  which  Nash  alludes 
must  have  been  the  old  drama,  which  was  in  existence  long  before  Shakespeare 
took  up  the  subject.  (See  vol.  viL  p.  189.)  The  terms  Nash  employs  are  these ;  and 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  by  noveritU  he  means  an  attorney  or  attorney's  clerk, 
employed  to  draw  up  bonds,  &.C.,  commencing  Norerint  univeni,  &c.  "  It  is  a 
common  practice  now-a-dayes,  amongst  a  sort  of  shifting  companions,  that  run 
through  every  art  and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  noveriiU,  whereto  they 
were  borne,  and  busie  themselves  with  the  indevours  of  art,  that  could  scarcely 
Latinize  their  neck  verse,  if  they  should  have  neede :  yet  English  Seneca,  read 
by  candle-light,  yields  many  good  sentences,  as  Bloud  u  a  heggery  and  so  forth  ; 
and  if  you  intreate  him  faire  in  a  frostie  morning,  he  will  afToord  you  whole 
Hamlets,  I  should  say  handfuls  of  tragical  speeches."  Hence  we  may  possibly 
infer  that  the  author  of  the  old  '^  Hamlet,"  preceding  Shakespeare's  tragedy, 
had  been  an  attorney's  clerk.  In  1587,  Shakespeare  was  only  in  his  twenty- 
third  year,  and  could  hardly  be  said  by  that  time  to  have  ^  run  through  every 
art,  and  thriven  by  none."  Seneca  had  been  transited,  and  publislied  col- 
lectively, six  years  before  Nash  wrote.  He  may  have  intended  to  speak  gene- 
rally, and  without  more  individual  allusion  than  a  modem  poet,  when,  in  the 
very  same  spirit,  he  wrote  the  couplet, 

**  Some  clerk  foredoom'd  his  father's  soul  to  croas, 
Who  pent  a  stanza  when  he  ahoold  ingroes." 
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>r  his  senricee ;  for,  if  he  were  to  earn  nothings  his 
ither  could  have  bad  no  motiYe  for  taking  him  from 
rfiool.  Supposing  him  to  have  ceased  to  receive 
istmctiou  from  Jenkins  in  1579,  when  John  Shake- 
"speareV  distresses  were  apparently  most  severe^  we  may 
easily  imagine  that  be  was,  for  the  next  year  or  two, 
I  in  the  office  of  one  of  the  seven  attorneys  in  Strata 
^Bord,  whose  names  Malone  introduces.  That  he  wrote 
^Knod  hand  we  are  perfectly  sure,  not  only  from  the 
PHwit  specimens  of  liis  signature,  when  we  may  sup- 
IKi«e  him  to  have  been  in  health,  but  from  the  ridicule 

Ihich,  in  "  Hamlet,"  (act  v.  sc.  2)  he  throws  upon  such 
artected  to  write  illegibly: 


•*  [  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  Laseness  to  writ«  fair,** 


I 


Jn  truth,  many  of  his  dramatic  contemporaries  wrote 
nceilently:  Ben  Jonson's  penmanship  was  beautiful; 
id  Peele,  Cliapmanj  Dekker,  and  Marston,  (to  say 
ithing  of  some  '  inferior  authors)  must  have  given 
rinter^  and  copyists  little  trouble-. 


L ijicftrtoiJi ^\m  tliAt Shak* sjifiu-t?  i^rote  with  gncat  fucihtj, and  th&i  hw  com- 
rrn»iir»Mi  huh  porrectiun.     Tliia  faci   we  Uave  upon  the  iiiduhituble 
I  of  Dm  Jtiiison,  who  thus  fipenkfi  in  hh  '^'  Dlscciveriee/^  written  iu  old 
«>,  wlxpiii  Aft  he  Mb  UKp  liiB  1111^017.'  begin  lo  &I1,  and  iinnted  with  th&  dftte  of 

1  r«iin ember  the  (»b)'ei-»  hnirc  often  mentioned  It  na  an  honour  Ui  Sbake- 

iie,  tfifit  in  his  wriiiniif  (wliatMMfver  he  penni^))  he  never  blotto  out  line* 

haUi  beisu,   Wuutd  hi3  Umd  bloticd  el  thouftand  !  ^liich  they  tliiiught 

a  hji*H>ch.     I  hud  not  toM  jMjfttrrity  this,  but  for  tlieir  ignorance^ 

chnmt  timt  c^irt-umatAiice  to  ouiniiieuU  their  friend  by,  wherein  b*  incHit 

i ;  tttid  lo  jiiiMtifv  iiiioi^  own  csuid^^ur,  for  1  Inved  the  man,  and  do  ho^nof 

iH^ry  (till  thbsidL*  idtdntrj)  «#  mut-h  iia  any.     He  wj**  indeed  houeut*  imd 

t^^u  fijiit  fnsfi  fiatitPb ;  had  ii^n  exi^ellenl  fancy,  bmve  notii>u5,  and  gentl# 

nionA,  whenrin  hi*  ftcmtni  with  Ihsit  facihty,  thai  flojnt.'tinic&  it  weis  uccos- 

hc  «houTd  h*y  •l<>|»|u'd.     Sajtummandtu  rrtf^,  tks  Angutitus  mid  of  Hateriufl, 

I  wit  w a*  in  hi*  own  nower  ;  would  the  use  of  it  hsid  Iwieu  so  too  [" 

iU«iie^  h#"  p!HM?eed»  to  instance  the  postuige  m  "Julius  C«5*ar/  Upmt  which 

d  ill  voh  vii,  p,  45.     Ben  Jone^n  ihvu  ikddb  iii  eanclusion  :^ 

{I  i  bis  viccH  with  hla  virtues;  there  wit»  evt*r  mure  iu  him  to  bo 

,  iiuiJi  Uj  he  fjftrdonfd.'*     Coui^ieteiitly  with  whnt   Btii  Jtnwrtiu  telb  ua 

llr  fikytrx  hud  **  ulVn  muutiunifd,"  we  find  the  ftjllywirig  hi  the  addrcea 

und  Conthdl,  *■  To  the  grtal  variety  of  lleftdera/*  Mate  the  fnlio 
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Excepting  by  mere  tradition,  we  hear  not  a  syllable 
regarding  William  Shakespeare  from  the  time  of  his 
birth  until  he  had  considerably  passed  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  then  we  suddenly  come  to  one  of  the  most 
important  events  of  his  life,  established  upon  irrefra- 
gable testimony :  we  allude  to  his  marriage  with  Anne 
Hathaway,  which  could  not  have  taken  place  before 
the  28th  Nov.  1582,  because  on  that  day  two  persons, 
named  Fulk  Sandells  and  John  Richardson,  entered 
into  a  preliminary  bond  (which  we  subjoin  in  a  note^) 
in  the  penalty  of  40/.  to  be  forfeited  to  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese  of  Worcester,  if  it  were  thereafter  found 
that  there  existed  any  lawful  impediment  to  the  solem- 
nization of  matrimony  between  William  Shakespeare 

of  1623 : —  <'  His  mind  and  hand  went  together,  and  what  he  thought  he 
uttered  with  that  easiness,  that  we  have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot  in  his 
papers.'* 

*  The  instrument,  divested  of  useless  formal  contractions,  runs  thus : 
^  Noverint  universi  per  presentes,  nos  Fulconem  Suidells  de  Stratford  in 
comitatu  Warwici,  agricolam,  et  Johannem  Richardson  ibidem  agricolam, 
teneri  et  firmiter  obligari  Ricardo  Cosin,  generoso,  et  Roberto  Warmstry, 
notario  publico,  in  quadraginta  libris  bonee  et  legalis  monetae  Angliw  solvendis 
eisdem  Ricardo  et  Roberto,  heredibus,  executoribus,  vel  assignatissuis,  ad  quam 
quidem  solutionem  bene  et  fideliter  faciendam  obligamus  nos,  et  utrumque 
nostrum,  per  se  pro  toto  et  in  solido,  heredes,  executores,  et  administratores 
nostros  firmiter  per  presentes,  sigillis  nostris  sigillatos.  Datum  28  die  Novem- 
bris,  anno  Regni  DominsB  nostrse  Elizabethcc,  Dei  gratia  Anglise,  Francise,  et 
Hibemise  Reginae,  Fidei  Defensoris,  &c.  25<>. 

**  The  condition  of  this  obligation  ys  suche,  that  if  hereafter  there  shall  not 
appere  any  lawfull  lett  or  impediment,  by  reason  of  any  precontract,  consan- 
guinitie,  affinitie,  or  by  any  other  lawfull  meanes  whatsoever,  but  that  William 
Shagspere  one  thone  partie,  and  Anne  Hathwey,  of  Stratford  in  the  Dioces  of 
Worcester,  maiden,  may  lawfully  solemnize  matrimony  together,  and  in  the 
same  afterwards  remaine  and  continew  like  man  and  wiffe,  according  unto  the 
lawes  in  that  behalf  provided :  and  moreover,  if  there  be  not  at  this  present 
time  any  action,  sute,  quarrel,  or  demaund,  moved  or  depending  before  any 
judge,  ecclesiastical  or  temporal,  for  and  concerning  any  suche  lawfull  lett  or 
impediment :  and  moreover,  if  the  said  William  Shagspere  do  not  proceed  to 
solenmization  of  marriadg  with  the  said  Anne  Hathwey  without  the  consent 
of  her  frinds  :  and  also  if  the  said  William  do,  upon  his  owne  proper  costs  and 
expenses,  defend  and  save  harmles  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  Lord 
John  Bushop  of  Worcester,  and  his  offycers,  for  licencing  them  the  said  Wil- 
liam and  Anne  to  be  maried  together  with  once  asking  of  the  bannes  of  matri- 
mony betwene  them,  and  for  all  other  causes  which  may  ensue  by  reason  or 
occasion  thereof,  that  then  the  said  obligation  to  be  voyd  and  of  none  effect, 
or  els  to  stand  and  abide  in  fulle  force  and  vertne.*' 

The  marks  and  teals  of  Sandells  and  Riduurdson. 
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lul  Anne  Hatliaway,  of  Stratford.  It  is  not  known 
what  cliurch  the  ceremony  was  performed^  but  cer- 
^tiiinly  not  at  St^atforcl-u]>on-Avon^  to  which  both  the 
^Barties  belonged,  where  the  bondsmen  resided,  and 
^Hrhere  it  might  be  expected  that  it  would  have  been 
^Begi^tered.  The  object  of  the  bond  was  to  obtain  such 
^B  dispenf*ation  from  the  bishop  of  Worcester  as  would 
^Buthoriee  a  clergj^man  to  unite  the  bride  and  groom 
Rafter  only  a  singk^  publication  of  the  banns;  and  it  is 
pot  to  be  concealed,  or  denied,  that  the  whole  proceed- 
ag  seems  to  indicate  haste  and  secresy.  However,  it 
^ught  not  to  escape  notice  that  the  seal  used  when  the 
*md  was  executed,  although  damaged,  has  upon  it  the 
litials  H.  IL,  as  if  it  had  belonged  to  R>  llatliawayj 
be  father  of  the  bride,  and  had  been  used  on  the  ocea- 
ion  with  his  consent ^ 
^iinMidering  all  the  circumstances,  there  might  bo 
reasons  why  the  father  of  Anne  Hathaway  should 
tmcur  in  the  alliance,  independently  of  any  regard  to 
^e  worldly  prospects  of  the  parties.     The  first  child 

Iuf  W  illiam  and  Anne  Shakespeare  was  christened 
BQ»aiin&  on  2Gth  May,  1583^  Anne  was  between 
mvon  and  eight  years  older  than  her  young  husband* 
iud  tseveral  passages  in  Shakespeare's  plays  have  been 
bointed  out  by  Malone,  and  repeated  by  other  biogra- 
nei%  which  seem  to  point  directly  at  the  evils  result- 
ing from  unions  in  which  the  parties  Mere  "niiKgraffed 
in  rcjipect  of  years*''     Tire  most  remarkable  of  these  is 

*  Mttlufir  <.*oiij<?ctiiwtl  thai  the  OMuro-ge  took  pluce  nt  Wwtoii,  or  Billi^dejr,  but 
the  old  rt^gbu-tt  iht^pe  Imving  been  lout  or  drutrft^ed*  it  h  iiiipoe*aibltj  to  ascer- 
^tain  tli«  fwrt*  A  mon*  reomi  ttearcH  m  the  rfgistcrt  of  Borae  of  tJie  ttlh&t 
^HttiitrchM  iti  Ihn  Uf i^bl>oiirhood  of  Sttiitfui'tt  has  tiol  bceii  iittended  with  attjr 
^^^M^B.  V<Mdh}}\  tiie  curcmony  wab  ^jerformod  in  lUc  vk'iuttj  i>r  Won^cater, 
^^^^^felft  nittr«  tmct  Umi  thv  bond  ^im  there  exccuU^d  |)ruvtrd  tiolhijig.     An  en* 

^^r^Mlim^  Ud]»  MM,  {utul  we  (*i"c  wilbutit  any  titltcr  ftuihoritj)  that  Hathaway 
^Hm|9  *'Hoid  tA  hA¥t?  bi>cii  &  BuUtJLiitial    yeomnn,"  mnd  Im    wui  m<t9i  lik^ljr  in 
^^^K|iBiuti  yf  II  iH'Jil,  &ut-h  n»  Jubii  SU}ik«0pciirc  h»d  usl^  in  15711. 
^^^^Hpie  fii^t  ifl  rcgistc^r&d  Ln  this  fonn : — 
^^^H       **  I^RX    Miiv  "M.   Suauiua  daughkr  to  WiUwm  ShttkiiKf^,*' 
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certainly  the  well-known  speech  of  the  Duke  to  Viola, 
in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  (act  ii.  sc.  4)  where  he  says, 

"  Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself:  so  wears  she  to  him  ; 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves. 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm. 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  worn. 
Than  women's  are." 

Afterwards  the  Duke  adds, 

"  Then,  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself. 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent." 

Whether  these  lines  did  or  did  not  originate  in  the 
author's  reflections  upon  his  own  marriage,  they  are  so 
applicable  to  his  own  case,  that  it  seems  impossible 
he  should  have  written  them  without  recalling  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  hasty  union,  and  the  disparity 
of  years  between  himself  and  his  wife.  Such,  we 
know,  was  the  confirmed  opinion  of  Coleridge,  ex- 
pressed on  two  distinct  occasions  in  his  lectures,  and 
such  we  think  will  be  the  conclusion  at  which  most 
readers  will  arrive  : — "  I  cannot  hesitate  in  believing," 
observed  Coleridge  in  1815,  "that  in  this  passage  fix)m 
*  Twelfth  Night,'  Shakespeare  meant  to  give  a  caution 
arising  out  of  his  own  experience ;  and,  but  for  the  fact 
of  the  disproportion  in  point  of  years  between  himself 
and  his  wife,  I  doubt  much  whether  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Viola  and  the  Duke  would  have  received  this 
tum\"  It  is  incident  to  our  nature  that  youths,  just 
advancing  to  manhood,  should  feel  with  peculiar  strength 
the  attraction  of  women  whose  charms  have  reached 
the  full-blown  summer  of  beauty ;  but  we  cannot  think 

^  We  deriTe  this  opinion  from  our  own  notes  of  what  fell  from  Coleridge 
upon  the  occasion  in  question.  The  lectures,  upon  which  he  was  then  engaged, 
were  delirered  in  a  room  belonging  to  the  Globe  tayem,  in  Fleet-street.  He 
repeated  the  same  sentiment  in  public  in  1818,  and  we  have  more  than  once 
heard  it  from  him  in  private  society. 
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thnt  it  is  so  necessary  a  consequence,  m  some  have 
«tuppased\  tliat  Aone  Hatlmway  should  have  pos* 
ieseed  peculiar  personal  advantages.  It  may  be  re- 
markerlj  that  poets  have  often  appeared  comparatively 
indirtereut  to  the  features  and  persons  of  their  mis- 
tresses, since,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  their 
imaginative  faculty,  they  have  been  able  to  supply  all 
physical  deficiencies^*  Coleridge  was  aware,  if  not  from 
his  o\\ii  particular  case,  from  recorded  examples,  that 
the  lieauty  of  the  objects  of  the  affection  of  poets  was 
sometimes  more  fanciful  than  real ;  and  his  notion  was, 
that  Anno  Hathaway  was  a  woman  with  %vhom  the  boyish 
Shakespeare  had  fallen  in  love,  perhaps  from  proximity 
of  residence  and  frequency  of  intercourse,  and  that  she 
had  not  any  peculiar  recommendations  of  a  personal 
description.  The  truth,  however^  is,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  either  way;  and  when  Oldys  remarks  upon 
the  93rd  sonnet,  that  it  "  seems  to  have  been  addressed 
hy  Shakespeare  to  his  beautiful  wife,  on  some  suspicion 
of  her  infidelity V*  it  is  clear  that  he  was  under  an 
eotira  mistake  as  to  the  individual ;   the  lines^ 

'*  So  shall  I  live  supposing  thou  art  true 
Like  a  decM*iv<;d  husband  ;  ao  love's  fiice 
May  Btill  seem  love  to  mt/'  &c, 

were  most  certainly  not  applied  to  his  wife;  aud  Oldys 
routd  have  had  no  other  gixmnd  for  asserting  that 
Aime  Hathaway  w*as  ''beautiful,"  than  general  sup- 
poritioo,  aud  the  erroneous  belief  that  a  sonnet  like 

»  TH#*  R#T«  Mt.  Dyce,  in  hl#  Life  of  Sh&keffpmre^  prefixed  tQ  the  AWmtf 

t^'  M-.  ptK'TiiB,  l2mi».   18:*2.  p.  xu     n  oompnsA«  all  the  wain  points  of 

tj  y  fif  uui-  pc]*t  thfn  knoi*ii. 

•  \\  I  V.  Mr.  D>t.'e  rihseneft  that  **  it  is  unlilidy  that  a  woman  clevoid 
hf  pa>  iH  hJit)i]!il  ha  vet  won  the  yiiuthTnl  aHVetioiiB  of  bo  imiigttiittivc  a 

*r«,"  he  fir^j^ts  that  the  mert:  fact  that  ShiikeBpeftTa  wa*  in 
i^'*'  wouhl  retidor  "  perwouai  charmft"  id  his  wife  \em  n&omnrj 
t-i  111*  J, 

*  It^  riatM  lo  LanfliAin^t  in   the  Brittsh   Muaeutn«  iia  r|UOl«d   hy 
S«vr%*  ti<i.     -'t  c  -'  MBlone*»  S11Aksp<^ar<^.  by  DoewpU/*  vol.  %%.  i%  ?WHK 
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that  from  which  we  have  made  a  brief  quotation  had 
Shakespeare's  wife  for  its  object. 

The  present  may  not  be  an  improper  opportunity  for 
remarking  (if,  indeed,  the  remark  might  not  be  entirely 
spared,  and  the  reader  left  to  draw  his  own  inferences) 
that  the  balance  of  such  imperfect  information  as  re- 
mains to  us,  leads  us  to  the  opinion  that  Shakespeare 
was  not  a  very  happy  married  man.  The  disparity  in 
age  between  himself  and  his  wife  from  the  first  was 
such,  that  she  could  not  "  sway  level  in  her  husband's 
heart ;"  and  this  difference,  for  a  certain  time  at  least, 
became  more  apparent  as  they  advanced  in  years :  may 
we  say  also,  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending 
their  marriage,  and  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  would 
not  tend,  even  in  the  most  grateful  and  considerate 
mind,  to  increase  that  respect  which  is  the  chief  source 
of  confidence  and  comfort  in  domestic  life.  To  this 
may  be  added  the  fact  (by  whatever  circumstances  it 
may  have  been  occasioned,  which  we  shall  consider 
presently)  that  Shakespeare  quitted  his  home  at  Strat- 
ford a  very  few  years  after  he  had  become  a  husband 
and  a  father,  and  that  although  he  revisited  his  native 
town  frequently,  and  ultimately  settled  there  with  his 
family,  there  is  no  proof  that  his  wife  ever  returned 
with  him  to  London,  or  resided  with  him  during  any  of 
his  lengthened  sojourns  in  the  metropolis:  that  she 
may  have  done  so  is  very  possible;  and  in  1609  he 
certainly  paid  a  weekly  poor-rate  to  an  amount 
that  may  indicate  that  he  occupied  a  house  in  South- 
wark  capable  of  receiving  his  family*,  but  we  are 
here,  as  upon  many  other  points,  compelled  to  de- 
plore the  absence  of  distinct  testimony.  We  put  out 
of  view  the   doubtful   and   ambiguous   indications  to 

'  We  have  noticed  this  matter  more  at  length  hereafter,  with  reference  to  the 
question,  whether  Shakespeare,  in  1609,  were  not  rated  to  the  poor  of  Southwark 
in  respect  of  his  theatrical  property,  and  not  for  any  dwelling-hoiise  whieh  he 
occupied. 
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^^Vpeaned  from  Shakespeare*8  Sonneti,  observing 
Hmety,  that  they  contniu  little  to  show  that  he  was 
■if  a  dumestic  tum^  or  that  he  found  any  great  enjoy- 
went  in  the  society  of  his  wife.  That  such  may  haye 
Been  tlu*  fact  we  do  not  pretend  to  deny^  and  we 
willingly  believe  that  much  favourable  evidence  upon 
mhn  point  has  been  lost :  all  we  venture  to  advance  on 
Bi  question  of  so  much  difficulty  and  delicacy  is,  that 
what  remains  to  un  is  not,  as  far  as  it  goes,  per- 
■ectiv  sjitisfactorv- 

I    A  question  was  formerly  agitfited,  which  the  mar- 
Biage  bond,  alrrady  quoted,  tends  to  %et  at  rest.     Some 
ftf    Shakes] jeare's    biograjihers    have    contended    that 
hnne  Hathaway  came  from  Shottery,  within  a  mile  of 
fctmtford,  while  Malone  argued  that  she  was  probably 
Kom  !iuddington,  about  three  miles  from  the  borough, 
Vhoro  is  no  doubt  that  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hath- 
away had  been  resident  at  Shottery  from  the  year  1543* 
and  continued  to  occupy  a  house  there  long  after  the 
death  of  Shakespeare'^:  there  is  also  a  tradition  in  favour 
tif  a  particular  cottage  in  the  village,  and,  on  the  whale^ 
ve  may  perhajis  coticJude  that  Anne  Hathaway  was  of 
nat  fatuily.     She  is,  liowever,  described  in  the  bond  as 
Bof  Stratfonl,^'  and  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  until 
Hthor  and  better  proof  is  offered,  that  she  was  resident 
at   the  time  in  the  borough^  although  she  may  have 
come  from  Shottery ^     Had  the  parties  seeking  the 
licencje   wished    to    misdescribe    her,    it   might    have 
ftnitwered   their  purpose  better  to  have  stated  her  to 
be  of  auy  other  place  rather  than  of  Stratford* 


f*  UJLehmrd  lUtluwAy,  «iua  Gktdener,  of  Shottery,  1»d  k  daughter  nAHied 
i  at  Stmtfortl  church  (la  0th  Ma^,  l&m  ;  biit  there  b  a©  trwe 

iiji  4  X Intel  of  jk  k-tUrr  tetun  AbriLtiiim  Sturhjv,  daie^  24  JftJI*«  l^US^ 
nied  in  *^  Mjilnrn^ V  ^linkvpeiin^  Uy  Botwelt,*'  vuL  tu  p.  2(f6,  it  iip|wft»  ihAt 
'Kr(?»t  i]r  'I'ti   euntf^tiipinietl  thff  purdiju*^  of  **  same  rhltl  mrtl-lAiid 

\  tfjiiiitr  »t  This  iulcDtioii  p<rrh>ipA  aruac  out  of  the  t^oiitiexinri  of 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Shakespeare's  twins,  Hanmet  and  Judith,  bom  in  1585.  His  departure  from 
Stratford.  The  question  of  deer-stealing  from  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  considered. 
Authorities  for  the  story  :  Rowe,  Betterton,  Fulman*s  MSS.,  Oldys.  Ballad 
by  Shakespeare  against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  Proof,  in  opposition  to  Malone, 
that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  had  deer :  his  present  of  a  buck  to  Lord  Ellesmere. 
Other  inducements  to  Shakespeare  to  quit  Stratford.  Companies  of  players 
encouraged  by  the  Corporation.  Several  of  Shakespeare's  fellow-actors  from 
Stratford  and  Warwickshire.    The  Princely  Pleasures  of  Kenilworth. 

In  the  beginning  of  1585  Shakespeare's  wife  produced 
him  twins — a  boy  and  a  girl — and  they  were  baptized  at 
Stratford  Church  on  the  2d  Feb.  in  that  year*.  Malone 
supposed,  and  the  supposition  is  very  likely  well  founded, 
that  Hamnet  Sadler  and  his  wife  Judith  stood  sponsors 
for  the  infants,  which  were  baptized  by  the  Christian 
names  of  the  godfather  and  godmother,  Hamnet^  and 
Judith.  It  is  a  fact  not  altogether  unimportant,  with 
relation  to  the  terms  of  affection  between  Shakespeare 
and  his  wife  in  the  subsequent  part  of  his  career,  that 
she  brought  him  no  more  children,  although  in  1585 
she  was  only  thirty  years  old. 

That  Shakespeare  quitted  his  home  and  his  &mily 
not  long  afterwards  has  not  been  disputed,  but  no 
ground  for  this  step  has  ever  been  derived  from  do- 
mestic disagreements.  It  has  been  alleged  that  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  Stratford  on  account  of  a  scrape 
in  which  he  had  involved  himself  by  stealing,  or  assist- 
ing in  stealing,  deer  from  the  grounds  of  Charlcote,  the 
property  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  about  five  miles  from 


1  The  registration  is,  of  course,  dated  2  Feb.,  1584,  as  the  year  1586  did  not 
at  that  date  begin  until  after  25th  March :  it  runs  thus : — 

"  1584.  Feb.  2.  Hamnet  &  Judeth  sonne  &  daughter  to  Willia  Shak8p«re.'* 

*  There  was  an  actor  called  Hamnet  (the  name  is  somethnes  spelt  Hamlet, 
see  '*  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  p.  127)  hi  one  of  the  London  oompaniea 
at  a  subsequent  date.  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  thai,  like  not  a  few  plajcn  of 
that  day,  he  came  from  Warwickshire. 
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the  tM>roiiglh  As  Rowe  is  the  oldest  authority  in  jjrint 
for  this  story  we  give  it  in  his  own  words  :■ — **  Fie  had, 
by  a  misfortune  common  enough  to  young  fellows, 
fallen  into  ill  comimny ;  and  among  them  some,  that 
mndc?  a  frequent  practice  of  deer-stealing,  engaged 
him  more  than  once  in  robbing  the  park  that  be- 
longed to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  CharIecot»  near  Strat- 
ford* For  this  he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman, 
a,H  he  thought,  somewlmt  too  severely;  and^  in  order  to 
revenge  that  ill-usage,  he  made  a  ballad  upon  him. 
And  though  this^  probably  the  first  essay  of  his  poetiy, 
lie  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter,  that 
it  redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  family  in 
Warwickshire  for  some  time,  and  shelter  himself  m 
London/' 

We  have  said  that  Rowe  is  the  oldest  printed  source 
of  this  anecdote,  his  "  Life  of  Shakespeare'*  having 
lieen  published  in  1709  ;  but  Malone  produced  a 
manuijcript  of  uncertain  datc^  anterior,  however,  to 
the  publication  of  Rowe's  "  Life,"  which  gives  the  inci- 
dent some  confinnation*  Had  this  manuscript  autho- 
ty  been  of  the  same,  or  even  of  more  recent  date^ 
id  derived  from  an  independent  quarter,  unconnected 
with  Rciwc  or  his  informant^  it  would  on  this  account 
have  deserved  attention;  but  it  was  older  than  the 
publication  of  Ituwe's  "  Life,"  because  the  Rev,  R» 
l>a\ieJs  who  added  it  to  the  papers  of  Fulman,  (now  in 
libmry  of  Corpus  Christi  College)  died  in  1707^ 


»  Til'  f-rm*  ummJ  by  thn  Roy,  Mr.  Dtiviee  are  theaei— 

'.esprAry]   waa   mueli  givpri  to  i*tl  unUickUifas  m  eteaUng  TeniEMin 
ai  jfjirtiirnlftfly  !"n>iw  Sif  Lucy,  wlio  Imd  him  aft  whippt^d  »iid  some- 

titi  I,;  ;  i  initHlj  »iul  %t   Ijial  made  him   fly  his  niitive  country,  t**  his  great 

n ^  I i.   iH       But  hiM  revtftigu  wiMs  HO  great  thnt  he  is  his  Juatke  Clof1|kAt4>  ; 

.  lum  i*  ?rr'iit  (»i*ii,  Jttttl  thutj  iit  ftihisioa  to  liis  njime,  bore  tlirw?  louftea 
I   f.ii    hifl  iLrm»/*     FiihiiJ4n*B  MSS.  vuL  sv.     Here  we  see  thiit  Dnvii^A 
fmikm  Sir  Thoinus  Lucy  otijy  *'i>ir  Lnry^**  aa  if  lie  did  rmt  ktiuw  hi^  Clirrnlian 
UMUw^  juxi  h«  w»M  iguiiraiit  that  «iich  &  chmniclfr  mt  JusLkf^  <.!LiHl^it4!  m  tint  Ut 
1-  fi»ci»d  ill  *oy  tjf  ShAkp»p*'Arc'ii  fUya, 

%  t>L,  I.  f 
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Rowe  (as  he  distinctly  admits)  obtained  not  a  few 
of  his  materials  from  Betterton,  the  actor,  who  died  the 
year  after  Rowe's  "  Life"  came  out,  and  who,  it  has 
been  repeatedly  asserted,  paid  a  visit  to  Stratford 
expressly  to  glean  such  particulars  as  could  be  ob- 
tained regarding  Shakespeare.  In  what  year  he  paid 
that  visit  is  not  known,  but  Malone  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  late  in  life:  on  the  contrary,  we  think 
that  it  must  have  been  comparatively  early  in  Better^ 
ton's  career,  when  he  would  naturally  be  more  enthu- 
siastic in  a  pursuit  of  the  kind,  and  when  he  had  not 
been  afflicted  by  that  disorder  from  which  he  suf- 
fered so  severely  in  his  later  years,  and  to  which,  in 
fact,  he  owed  his  death.  Betterton  was  bom  in  1635, 
and  became  an  actor  before  1660;  and  we  should  not 
be  disposed  to  place  his  journey  to  Stratford  later  than 
1670  or  1675,  when  he  was  thirty-five  or  forty  years  old. 
He  was  at  that  period  in  the  height  of  his  popularity, 
and  being  in  the  frequent  habit  of  playing  such  parts  as 
Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Othello,  we  may  readily  believe 
that  he  would  be  anxious  to  collect  any  information 
regarding  the  author  of  those  tragedies  that  then  ex- 
isted in  his  native  town.  We  therefore  apprehend, 
that  Betterton  must  have  gone  to  Stratford  many  years 
l)efore  the  Rev.  Richard  Davies  made  his  additions  to 
Fulman's  brief  account  of  Shakespeare,  for  Fulman's 
papers  did  not  devolve  into  his  hands  until  1688,  The 
conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is,  that  Rowe's  printed 
account  is  in  truth  older,  as  far  as  regards  its  origin  in 
Betterton's  inquiries,  than  the  manuscript  authority* 
produced  by  Malone;  and  certainly  the  latter  does 
not   come  much   recommended  to  us   on  any   other 

*  We  may,  perhaps,  consider  the  authority  for  the  story  obtained  by  Oldys 
prior  in  point  of  date  to  any  other.  According  to  him,  a  gentlenuui  of  the 
name  of  Jones,  of  Turbich  in  Worcestershire,  died  m  17CMI,  at  the  age  of 
ninety,  and  he  remembered  to  have  heard,  from  several  old  people  of  Straiford, 
the  story  of  Shakespeare's  robbmg  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park ;  and  they  added 
that  the  ballad,  of  which  Rowe  makes  mention,  had  been  affixed  on  the  pavk- 
gate,  as  an  additional  exasperation  to  the  knight    Oldys  preserved  a  i 
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fh  Dalies  must  have  been  ignorant  both  of  per- 
and  plays;  but  this  very  circumstance  may  pos- 
sibly be  looked  upon  as  in  favour  of  the  originality 
and  genuineness  of  what  he  furniaheSp  He  does  not 
tell  us  from  whence,  nor  from  whom,  he  procured  his 
iiifonnation^  but  it  reads  as  if  it  had  been  obtained 
from  some  source  independent  of  Betterton,  and  per- 
^^kps  even  from  inquiries  on  the  spot  The  whole  was 
^B>viousIy  exajj^gerated  and  distorted,  but  whetlier  by 
^Bavietv  01*  by  the  person  from  whom  he  derived  the 
^^oiy,  we  must  remain  In  doubt*  The  reverend  gen- 
tleman died  three  years  before  Betterton,  and  botii 
maT  certainly  have  been  indebted  for  the  information 
to  the  safue  parties;  but  most  likely  Da  vies  simply  re- 
cordeiJ  wliat  he  had  heard. 

E~  I  In  reflecting  upon  the  general  probability  or  impro- 
^bility  of  this  important  incident  in  Shakespeare's  life, 
P  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  as  Malone  remarks,  that 
dcMjr-stealing,  at  the  period  referred  to,  was  by  no  means 
■11  uneonmion  offence;  that  it  is  referred  to  by  several 
iuthorsi  and  punished  by  more  than  one  statute.  Neither 
was  it  considered  to  include  any  moral  stain,  but  was 
often  committed  by  young  men,  by  way  of  frolic,  for 
the  purpofie  of  furnishing  a  fe^t,  and  not  with  any 
\jew  to  ?<ale  or  emolument.  If  Shakespeare  ever  ran 
into  such  an  indiscretion^  (and  we  own,  that  we  cannot 
entirely  discredit  the  story)  he  did  no  more  than  many 

ti  llik  ■ktirtcal  effu^ioTij  wliich  lie  had  reeejyed  from  n  person  of  ihe  njime  of 
,  A  rclnti'W  of  Mr*  Joae*  x  U  rvms  tlvuft  i 

**  A  p»rlwnDent  tn«rul»er,  a  juBtiee  uf  ptmec> 
At  homtf  »  pcKir  ware-erflwe,  at  London  an  usaep 
H  loweie  \m  Lucy»  us  mme  voike  misealle  it, 
Th«n  Liipj  k  lowsie,  w|i*tovcr  befaU  it: 
lU  ihiniui  hiimelf  gi«tt, 
Yet  an  ama  In  ttii  Btele 
We  jJltm  by  hm  ^n  but  with  *b8c»  U>  niAte. 
II  Luey  m  low%k,  *»  ftomr  volko  mifteall  it, 
Sing  Ww&di  Lut-j',  Hhntever  bcfyi  it.'* 
Iiai  in  mIM  m  **  c«mif4i!ie  c-n|»j  *ti  ihe  verses/'  cfinlnmpd  in  "  Miicme%  Sbfik- 
^^i^ni,  1i^  Il4i«wdl/*  tub  iL  p.  &6&,  ift  ^TiHenlly  iiol  gtsiimno. 
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of  his  contemporaries;  and  one  of  the  ablest,  most 
learned,  and  bitterest  enemies  of  theatrical  perform- 
ances, who  wrote  just  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  expressly  mentions  deer-stealing  as  a  venial 
crime  of  which  unruly  and  misguided  youth  was  some- 
times guilty,  and  he  couples  it  merely  with  carousing 
in  taverns  and  robbing  orchards \ 

It  is  very  possible,  therefore,  that  the  main  oifence 
against  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was,  not  stealing  his  deer, 
but  writing  the  ballad,  and  sticking  it  on  his  gate; 
and  for  this  Shakespeare  may  have  been  so  "  severely 
prosecuted"  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  as  to  render  it  expe- 

»  Dr.  John  Rainolds,  in  his  •*  Overthrow  of  Stage  Playes,"  4to,  1599,  p.  22. 
Some  copies  of  the  work  (one  of  which  is  in  the  library  of  Lord  Francis  Eger- 
ton)  bear  date  in  1600,  and  purport  to  have  been  printed  at  Middleburgh :  they 
are,  in  fact,  the  same  edition,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  were  printed  in 
London,  although  no  name  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  any  of  tlie  title-pages.  His 
words  on  the  point  to  which  we  are  now  referring,  are  these : — **  Time  of  recrea- 
tion is  necessary,  I  grant ;  and  think  as  necessary  for  scholars,  that  are  scholars 
indeed,  I  mean  good  students,  as  it  ia  for  any  :  yet  in  my  opinion  it  were  not 
fit  for  them  to  play  at  stool-ball  among  wenches,  nor  at  mum-chance  or  maw 
with  idle  loose  companions,  nor  at  trunks  in  guild-halls,  nor  to  dance  about 
may-poles,  nor  to  rifle  in  ale-houses,  nor  to  carouse  in  taverns,  nor  to  steal 
deer,  nor  to  rob  orchards." 

This  work  was  published  at  the  time  when  the  building  of  a  new  theatre, 
called  the  Fortune,  belonging  to  Henslowe  and  AUeyn,  was  exciting  a  gjreht 
deal  of  general  attention,  and  particular  animosity  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans. 
To  precisely  the  same  import  as  the  above  quotation  we  might  produce  a  pas- 
sage from  Forman*s  Diary,  referred  to  by  Malone,  and  cited  by  Mr.  Halli- 
well,  in  a  note  to  ''The  First  Part  of  the  Contention  between  the  Houses, 
York  and  Lancaster,"  printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  106.  One  of  the 
most  curious  illustrations  of  this  point  is  derived  from  a  MS.  note  by  Philip, 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  in  a  copy  of  Roper's  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  edit.  1642,  sold  among  the  books  of  Horace  Walpole.  Speaking  of 
Aurelian  Townshend,  who,  he  says,  was  a  poor  poet  living  in  Barbican,  near 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater*s,  he  adds  that  he  had  "  a  fine  fair  daughter,  mistress 
to  the  Palgrave  first,  and  then  afterwards  to  the  noble  Count  of  Dorset,  a  Privy 
Councillor,  and  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  a  d^er-iUaler,^*  &c  It  was  to 
William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Philip  Earl  of  Montgomery,  that  the  player- 
editors  dedicated  the  folio  Shakespeare  of  1623 ;  and  one  of  Earl  Philip's  MS. 
notes,  in  the  volume  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  contains  the  following 
mention  of  seven  dramatic  poets,  including  Shakespeare :  — "  The  full  and 
heightended  style  of  Master  Chapman ;  the  laboured  and  understanding  works 
of  Mr.  Jhonson ;  Mr.  Beaumont,  Mr.  Fletcher,  (brother  to  Nat  Fletcher,  Mrs. 
White's  servant,  sons  to  Bishop  Fletcher  of  London,  and  great  tobaocooist,  and 
married  to  my  Lady  Baker)— Mr.  Shakespear,  Mr.  Deckar,  Mr.  Heywood.'* 
Horace  Walpole  registers  on  the  titie-page  of  the  volume  that  the  notoB  were 
made  by  Philip,  Eari  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery. 
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ilieut  fr>r  him  to  abandon  Stratford  "  for  iome  time " 
Sir  Thomas  Lucy  died  in  1600,  ami  the  mention  of 
deer-stealing»  and  of  the  "  dozen  white  luces"  by 
Slender^  and  of  **the  dozen  white  lowses"  by  Sir 
Hiiph  EvanB»  in  the  opening  of  "The  Merry  Wives 
of  W'iudsorr  seems  too  obvious  to  be  mistaken^  and 
leads  us  to  tlie  conviction  that  the  comedy  was  writ- 
ten before  the  demise  of  the  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  whose 
indijniation  Shakespeare  had  incurred.  True  it  i^,  that 
the  coat  of  arms  of  Sir  Thomas  hnt^j  contained  only 
*' three  luces  (pike-fishes)  hariant,  argent;"  but  it  is 
I'asy  to  imagine,  that  while  Shakespeare  would  wish 

e  ridicule  to  be  understood  and  felt  by  the  knight 

d  \m  friends*  he  might  not  desire  that  it  should 
\m  too  generally  intetligii>le,  and  therefore  multiplied 
the  lures  to  "  a  dozen,"  instead  of  stating  the  true 
number.  We  believe  that  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Winder**  was  written  before  IGOO,  among  other  rea- 
R»on8,  because  we  are  convinced  tbat  Shakespeare  was 
generous  in  his  nature  to  have  carried  his  resent* 

ent  beyond  the  grave^  and  to  have  ca^t  ridicule 
u[»ou  a  dead  adversary,  whatever  might  have  been  his 
sufferings  while  he  was  a  living  one* 

Mai  one  has  attacked  the  story  of  deer^tealing  on 
the  j^Tonnd  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  never  had  any  park 
al  Charlcote  or  elsewhere,  but  it  admits  of  an  easy 
and  immediate  answer;  for^  although  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
ha<I  no  jiark,  he  may  have  had  deer,  and  that  his  suc- 
cessor had  deer,  though  no  park,  can  be  proved,  we 
tttink^  fiatisfaetorily.  Malone  has  remarked  that  Sir 
Thoma.'s  Lucy  never  seems  to  have  sent  the  corpora- 
tion of  Stmifurd  a  buck,  a  not  un usual  present  to  a 
body  of  the  kind  from  persons  of  rank  and  wealth 
in  the  vicinity.  Tliis  may  be  so^  and  the  fact  may 
K..  't'^-Hinted  for  on  seveml  grounds;  but  that  the  Sir 
Lucy,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1600,  made 
such  giftH,    though  not  perhaps  to  the  corporatiun  of 
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Stratford,  is  very  certain.  When  Lord  Keeper  Egerton 
entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Harefield,  in  August 
1602,  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  sent  him  an  abundance  of  pre- 
sents to  be  used  or  consumed  in  the  entertainment^ 
and  on  that  occasion  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  contributed 
"a  buck,*'  for  which  a  reward  of  6*.  8rf.  was  given 
to  the  bringer*.  This  single  circumstance  shows  that 
if  he  had  no  park,  he  had  deer,  and  it  is  most  likely 
that  he  inherited  them  from  his  &ther.  Thus  we  may 
pretty  safely  conclude  that  the  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  who 
resided  at  Charlcote  when  Shakespeare  was  in  his 
youth,  had  venison  to  be  stolen,  although  it  does  not  at 
all  necessarily  follow  that  Shakespeare  was  ever  con- 
cerned in  stealing  it. 

The  question  whether  he  did  or  did  not  quit  Strat- 
ford for  the  metropolis  on  this  account,  is  one  of  much 
importance  in  the  poet's  history,  but  it  is  one  also  upon 
which  we  shall,  in  all  probability,  never  arrive  at  cer- 
tainty. Our  opinion  is  that  the  traditions  related  by 
Rowe,  and  mentioned  in  Fulman's  and  in  Oldys'  MSS. 
(which  do  not  seem  to  have  originated  in  the  same 
source)  may  be  founded  upon  an  actual  occurrence;  but^ 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  possible  that  that  alone  did 
not  determine  Shakespeare's  line  of  conduct.  His 
residence  in  Stratford  may  have  been  rendered  incon- 

'  See  ^The  Egerton  Papers,"  printed  by  the  Camden  Society,  4to,  1840. 
pp.  350.  356.  The  editor  of  that  volume  observes :  **  Many  of  these  [presents] 
deserve  notice,  but  especially  one  of  the  items,  where  it  is  stated  that  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  (against  whom  Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  written  a  ballad)  sent 
a  present  of  a  '  buck.'  Malone  discredits  the  whole  story  of  the  deer-stealing, 
because  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  had  no  park  at  Charlcote  :  *  I  conceive  (he  says)  it 
will  very  readily  be  granted  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  could  not  lose  that  of  which 
he  was  never  possessed.'  We  find,  however,  from  what  follows,  that  he  was 
possessed  of  deer,  for  he  sent  a  present  of  a  buck  to  Lord  EUesmere,  in  1002." 
He  gave  ^  a  buck,*'  because  he  had  bred  it  himself,  and  because  it  was  periuqM 
well  known  that  he  kept  deer ;  and  he  would  hardly  have  exposed  himself  to 
ridicule  by  buying  a  buck  for  a  present,  under  the  ostentatious  pretence  that 
it  was  of  his  own  rearing.  Bialone  thought  that  he  had  triumphantly  over- 
thrown the  deer-stealing  story,  but  his  refutation  amounts  to  little  or  nothing. 
Whether  it  is  neverthdess  true  is  quite  a  different  question. 
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ifent  by  the  near  neighbourhood  of  such  a  hostile 
.powerful  niagigtmte,  but  perhaps  lie  would  never- 
uut  have  quitted  the  town,  had  not  other  cir- 
cumstaaoes    ctinibined    to    produce    such    a   decision. 
That  those  circumstances  might  be  it  h  our  business 
iiow  to  inquiro, 

Aubrey,  who  was  a  very  curious  and  minute  investi- 
gmton  although  undoubtedly  too  croduIouSj  says  nothing 
It  doer-«tealing»  but  he  telb  us  that  Shakespeare 
''  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting/*  and  to 
Jim  inclination  he  attributes  his  Journey  to  London  at 
ti  early  age.  That  this  youtliful  propensity  existed 
%em  can  be  no  disi>ute,  and  it  is  etisy  to  trace  how 
may  have  been  promoted  and  strengthened*  The 
irponition  of  Stratford  seem  to  have  given  great 
aoDuragement  to  eompauie8  of  jdayers  arriving  there* 
know  from  various  authorities  that  w^hen  itinerant 
ym  come  to  any  considerable  town,  it  was  their 
eostom  to  wait  upon  the  mayor,  bailiff,  or  other  head 
of  the  cor]>orationj  in  order  to  ask  permission  to  per- 
form^ either  in  the  town-hall,  if  that  could  be  granted 
to  them,  or  elsewhere.  It  so  happens  that  the  earliest 
Bcord  of  the  representation  of  aoy  plays  in  Stratford- 
-Avon,  is  dated  in  the  year  when  Jolin  Shake- 
was  baililf :  the  precise  season  is  not  stated^  but  it 
was  in  1569,  when  "the  Queen's  Players"  (meaning 
probably,  at  thin  date,  one  company  of  her  *' Inter- 
iido  Mayers^"  retained  under  that  name  by  her  father 
nd  grandfather)  received  9s.  out  of  the  corporate 
imkp  while  the  Earl  of  Worcester's  servants  in  the 
le  year  obtained  only  \'2dJ  In  1573,  just  before 
hv  grant  of  the  royal  license  to  them,  the  Earl 
^f  Leicester's  Players,  of  whom  James  Burbage  was 
leader,  received  6s>  Hrf.;  and  in  the  next  year  the 


r*  We  ma/  cuncltiile  t1i»t  the  Eai-l  of  WoTceeter's  (jkyers  dtJ  not  perform, 
'"^  -^^^  llieni  fte  aama  eompenaattim,  aucl  lo  aifl  tijum  on  ihtiir 
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companies  acting  under  the  names  of  the  Earls  of 
Warwick  and  Worcester  obtained  17*.  and  5*.  Id. 
respectively.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  precisely  the 
sums  disbursed  at  various  times  by  the  bailiff,  alder- 
men, and  burgesses,  but  vre  may  notice,  that  in  1577 
the  players  of  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Worcester 
again  exhibited;  and  in  1579  vre  hear  of  a  company  in 
Stratford  patronised  by  one  of  the  female  nobili^,  (a 
very  unusual  circumstance)  the  Countess  of  Essex*. 
"Lord  Strange's  men"  (at  this  date  not  players,  but 
tumblers*)  also  exhibited  in  the  same  year,  and  in 
1580  the  Earl  of  Derby's  players  were  duly  rewarded \ 
The  same  encouragement  was  given  to  the  companies 
of  the  Earls  of  Worcester  and  Berkeley  in  1581 ;  but 
in  1582  we  only  hear  of  the  Earl  of  Worcester's 
actors  having  been  in  the  town.  In  1583  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley's  players,  and  those  of  Lord  Chandois,  per- 
formed in  Stratford,  while,  in  the  next  year,  three  com- 
panies appear  to  have  visited  the  borough.  In  1586 
"  the  players "  (without  mentioning  what  company) 
exhibited ;  and  in  1587  no  fewer  than  five  associations 
were  rewarded :  viz.  the  Queen's  Players  S  and  those 
of  the  Earls  of  Essex,  Leicester,  and  Stafford,  with 

*  The  widow  of  Walter  Devereux,  whom  Leicester  very  soon  afterwarda 
married.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  early  as  1482  the  Earl  of  Essex  had 
a  company  of  players  travelling  under  the  protection  of  his  name,  and  that  on 
the  9th  January  Lord  Howard,  through  one  of  his  stewards,  gave  them  a 
reward.  This  Earl  of  E^ssex  was,  however,  of  a  different  family,  viz.  Henry 
Bourchier,  who  was  created  in  1461,  and  who  died  in  1483.  See  the  House* 
bold  Book  of  John  Lord  Howard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  printed  in  1844 
for  the  Roxburghe  Club,  p.  149. 

'  In  the  account  of  the  cost  of  the  Revels  for  the  year  1581-2,  we  are  told 
that  **  sundrey  feates  of  tumbling  and  activitie  were  shewed  before  her  Majestie 
on  newe  yearcs  night  by  the  Lord  Straunge  his  servauntes.*'  See  Mr.  P. 
Cunningham's  fixtracts  from  the  Revels  accounts,  p.  177- 

*  Malone,  who  gleaned  these  particulars  from  Uie  accounts  of  the  Chamber- 
lains of  Stratford,  mis-stated  this  date  1510,  (vol.  ii.  p.  151.)  but  we  have 
ascertained  it  to  be  1580,  as  indeed  seems  evident. 

'  This  was  most  likely  one  of  the  companies  which  the  Queen  had  directed 
to  be  formed,  consisting  of  a  selection  of  the  best  actors  from  the  associations 
of  several  of  the  nobility,  and  not  either  of  the  distinct  bodies  of  <<  interlade 
players"  who  had  visited  Stratford  while  John  Shakespeai-e  was  bailtff. 
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"anotber  company*'^  the  nobleman  countenancing  them 
Liiot  being  named. 

I     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  several  of  the  players, 

iinth   whom    Shakespeare   was   afterwards    connected* 

nppe&r    to   have   come   originally   from   Strattbrd   or 

■to  neighbourhood*     A  family  of  the  name  of  Burbage 

nrfid  rL^«idL*«t  in  Stratford,  and  one  member  of  it  *at- 

italriiHl    the    highest   dignity    in   the   corporation^:    in 

libe  Muster-book  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  156'9, 

roreserved  in  the  State-paper  office,  we  meet  in  various 

Pj>!are»  with  the  names  of  Burbage,  Slye,  and  Hemi nge, 

although  not  with  the  same  Christian  names  as  those 

^0f  the  artors  in  Shakespeare's  plays ;  the  unusual  com- 

winatiou  of  Nicholas  Tooley  is,  however,  found  there ; 

wid  he  was  a  well-known  member  of  the  company  to 

bUcli  Shakespeare  was  attached*.     It  is  very  distinctly 

PSertained    that   James  Burbage,   the   father  of  the 

Peolebrated    Richard   Burbage,   (the   representative   of 

many  of  the  heroes  in  the  works  of  our  great  drama- 

.tifft)  and  one  of  the  orip^inal  Iniihlers  of  the  Blackfriars 

Wieatris^  migrated  to  London  from  that  part  of  the  king- 

PbitaviUd  the  name  of  Thomas  Greenes  who  was  indis^ 

putably  of  Stratford,  will  be  familiar  to  all  who  are 

aequjuuted  with  the   detailed  history  of  our  stage  at 

that  period,      Maloue  supf»osed  tliat  Thomas  Greene 

might   have   introduced  Shakespeare  to   the   theatre, 

id  at  an  early  date  he  was  certainly  a  member  of  the 

tomimny  called  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants:    how^ 

*  MiUiint*  fttinbuteH  tlic  folluwmg  ortlerj  madu  hy  the  corporaticiJi  of  Stratford 
mtinv  vt*:irN  jitkiT  Uim  dtii^f  l*i  whJcli  we  are  ncm"  ac]vi3rLmg,  to  iho  grtiwlii  of 
]  ;  (tut  {itiwihly  U  urigiuiitLf]  m  other  motiv^B^  fliid  may  eveu  have 

I  i'tcd  with  tJic  jittra^lioii  of  young  men  from  their  hciiiies : — 

"  17.  D^.^:.  45  Kliz  :   I0t>2.     At  this  Hall  yt  is  ordered,  that  there  elmlL  be  ih» 

liln^-^  Mf  inr^^rli^d"*  |»(rtVL'il  In  the  CTmmher,  the  GuiJJIinUj  nor  m  tuiy  p&rte  oi 

,  I  '  rriiii  ht*nisfi*rwarcj,  u|>fln  jmyije,  thnt  whiK-ver  of  the  Baylif, 

[  /.  js  of  th«  hjt^iMgbe  !»lml)  give  luiive  ur  lieii^ii!^  itiereimtOi 

k    *  iN  wns  of  Dunniiigtoti,  tkml  he  m  mU\  to  he  passemeA  of 

■|L|^>  '  <«  d  iu  Mr.  Lemon  for  dlrt^cthig  our  ntti'iitioti  to  thk 

H^Hk  I  tiiilJy  (liato^ercil  in  the  |mblic  uiTiiivc-ft, 


»  ve  mn  withoot  infbniiation, 
akLoa^  we  kaiyv-  isac  be  Iceiae,  and  peiluips  not 
lone  after  l-Si^:?.  aa  actor  ia  tke  riial  aaEodation  under 
Alle^  aad  ^ac  ke  w  cae  oi  Queen  Anne's  Players 
wfaen.  OB  the  irrrffioM  of  James  L,  die  took  a  oom- 
panj  under  ber  pafirooase.  If  anj  introdnctioQ  to  the 
Lwd  Chamberiam  s  servants  had  been  neoessaiy  for 
Shakespeare  at  an  carir  date,  be  eooM  eaalj  have  pro- 
cored  h  firom  seivral  odier  qiiarters\ 

The  fireqnent  perfonnances  of  ^arioos  associations  of 
actors  in  Sdadbid  and  elsewhere^  and  the  taste  for 
theatricals  theiebj  prodoced,  maj  hare  had  the  effect 
of  drawing  not  a  few  joong  men  in  Warwickshire  from 
their  homes,  to  follow  the  attractive  and  profitable  pro- 
fession ;  and  soch  may  have  been  the  case  with  Shake- 
speare, without  supposing  that  domestic  differences, 
arising  oot  of  disparity  of  age  or  any  other  cause,  in- 
fluenced his  determination,  or  that  he  was  driyen  away 
by  the  terrors  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy. 

It  has  been  matter  of  speculation,  and  of  mere  spe- 
culation, for  nobody  has  pretended  to  bring  forward  a 
particle  of  proof  upon  the  question,  whether  Shake- 
speare Tisited  Kenilworth  Castle,  when  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  entertained  there  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in 
1575,  and  whether  the  pomp  and  pageantry  he  then 

*  It  has  been  conjectured,  but,  we  believe,  upon  no  evideoee  bejond  the 
following  entry  in  the  register  of  deaths  at  Stratford,  that  Greene  was  in  some 
way  related  to  Shakespeare : — 

^  1580.  March  6.  Thomas  Green,  alias  Shakspere." 
This  was  perhaps  the  father  of  Thomas  Greene,  the  actor,  who  was  a  oomedian 
of  groat  reputation  and  popuUuity,  and  became  so  famous  in  a  eharacter  called 
Hubble,  that  tho  play  of  the  '<  City  Gallant,''  (acted  by  the  Queen's  Players)  in 
which  it  occurs,  with  the  constantly  repeated  phrase,  Tu  ^uaque,  was  named 
aftiT  him.  In  the  account  of  the  Revels  of  1611-12,  it  is  called  fixvt  ''the 
('ity  (Gallant,"  and  afterwards  Tu  quoque:  it  was  printed  m  1614,  under  the 
dcmhlo  title  of  **  Greene's  Tu  Quoque,  or  the  City  Gallant,"  preoMed  by  an 
(•plNtlo  (hini  T.  Hey  wood,  by  which  it  appears  that  Greene  was  theo  dead. 
A  pUtce  in  vemo,  called  "  A  Poet's  Vision  and  a  Prince's  Glory,**  ISOS^  was 
wrltt«tn  by  a  Thomas  Greene,  but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  ihla  ««•  IIm 
(Hiin<t(llaii.  The  Qroenoa  were  a  very  respectable  fiunily  at  Stimtfofd,  and  cm 
of  thom  was  a  aolioitor  Mttkxl  in  London. 
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Witnessed  did  not  give  a  colour  to  bis  mind,  and  a 
diret'tion  to  his  pursuits,  CousideriDg  that  he  was 
then  only  ia  his  eleventh  year,  we  owDj  that  we  cannot 
believe  he  found  his  way  into  that  gorgeous  and  august 
assembly.  Keuil worth  was  fourteen  miles  distant : 
John  Shakespeare,  although  he  had  been  bailift^  and 
was  still  head-alderman  of  Stratford,  was  not  a  man  of 
sufficient  rnuk  and  importance  to  be  there  in  any 
official  capacity;  and  he  probably  bad  not  means  to 
©quiji  himsolf  and  his  son  for  such  an  expedition.  It 
may  be  very  well  as  a  matter  of  fancy  to  indulge  such 
a  nation,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  every  reasonable  pro- 
bability is  against  it^  That  Shakespeare  heard  of  the 
extensive  preparations,  and  of  the  magnificent  enter- 
tainmentt  there  can  Ije  no  doubt:  it  was  an  event  cal- 
culated to  create  a  strong  sensation  in  the  whole  of 
that  part  of  tlie  country  ;  and  if  the  celebrated  passage 
in  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  (act  ii.  sc.  1),  had 
any  reference  to  it,  it  did  not  require  that  Shakespeare  I 
should  have  been  present  in  order  to  liave  written 
It,  especially  when,  if  uecessaryj  he  had  Gascoyne's 
"  F*rincely  Pleasures  of  Kenil  worth  "  and  Laneham's 
"  Letter'*  tp  assist  his  memory  ^  i 

•  rpm  thU  pjiut  we  ili|fi*r  frtim  the  R«iv,  Mr.  Haljiin  in  hii  ingemioas  find 
■HrrmM'^  "  Kfway  iif>oti  OWroii'ii  VidoiiJ^  (irinted  by  the  ShakesiK^are  Society. 
iMjil  m  bb  **  Relifjut's,"  wj^  the  first  Ut  start  the  Idea  that  Slmkespeftra  J 

httU  iit  at  tlin  t^otertiiUvmciit  nt  KeuUworib,  mid  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Halpii|  I 

tsfdU  il  *'Ayknimii  couueit,**  ^bieh  Imd  bf^ifii  countenanced  hy  Mdone  juid  1 
•dofktfHl  by  Dr.  Dnike  :  iiuvt^rtlit^Jef^A,  lii^  afbcrwtLrdB  seriuuflly  of^es  the  tnAtteTf  J 
atHt  «iTivm  Jit  the  condiit^ion  thai  Shitku«tjM?iirA  wa«  prraent  m  right  of  hii  I 
gmtiy  on  bfitli  mi}tn  nf  thi*  ffttnily.  TUjh  appeiiis  to  us  eren  &  uiorc  "  ptaaMUif  f 
«Mi«dil  **  tfinn  tlmt  of  Perr>%  MulIodi^i  and  Dnik«^,  who  iit]|ipoie  Sh«ke8|»eAre  to 
lllir«  §mv  ta  Kcnilworth  "  under  tlie  whig  *'  of  Thomas  Gre^np* 

'  G*ieoyn«'a  *'  PriiitKiSy  l*kiasiirt*s,^'  Ac*  was  printe4  in  157^,  and  LatjehAm's 
•l*ft«r"  from  KcnllwHinli  in  the  preceding  jcar*     Gafteoyne  ^n»  himsGjf  a 
|M«fi)nn'^r  in  tJi«  »li«mfl,  «nd,  at^cordiiig  to  Laiiehjiui,  rcprt-wciitod  "  n  Savage 
Mau^"*  frk»  ntstdo  ii  k|)(u  {.'b  tci  the  Qui^^C'ii  as  she  C3imv  tmm  bun  ting,     Robei't 
LanotiaiD,  thr  nff^^l*  d  f»nt  ekv<»r  writJJt  of  tlie  "  Letter/'  wns  mmt  Ukely  (a»  ia  J 
iUgpated  in  th«<  Uridgr^wator  Civtalogux^  4tfi,  I837t  1)-  1^)  ^^l^^^  to  Jubu  I 
LcadiainT  the  plnyer,  uho  w^*  one  of  the*  Karl  of  Linceat4>r'ts  ^iaytrs^  and  m  m 
namvit  ii»  tb©  nnsd  tiecnco  nf  1574.    **  Kolx^ft  Uinelmro/*  obecnr^a  the  oompileff  ] 
uf  tliat  (*auto((ii«t,  *'»«<< rna  in  have  b«4«ti  i^tiite  a«  m^h  a  Qcmiedkii  upon  piper^ 
a»  Joliti  Laiivbairi  wa**  ii|M*ti  (Jie  iitag9«^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

John  Shakespeare  removed  from  his  situation  as  alderman  of  Stratford,  and 
its  possible  connexion  with  William  Shakespeare's  departure  for  London 
in  the  latter  end  of  1586.  William  Shakespeare  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre  in  1589.  Complaints  against  actors :  two  companies  silenced  for 
bringing  Martin  Mar-prelate  on  the  stage.  Certificate  of  the  sharers  in  the 
Blackfriars.  Shakespeare,  in  all  probability,  a  good  actor:  our  older  dra- 
matists often  players.  Shakespeare's  earliest  compositions  for  the  stage. 
His  **  Venus  and  Adonis"  and  "  Lucrece"  probably  written  before  he  came 
to  London. 

In  reference  to  the  period  when  our  great  dramatist 
abandoned  his  native  town  for  London,  we  think  that 
sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  an  important 
incident  in  the  life  of  his  father.  John  Shakespeare 
was  deprived  of  his  gown  as  alderman  of  Stratford  in 
the  autumn  of  1586 :  we  say  that  he  was  deprived  of 
his  gown,  not  because  any  resolution  precisely  warrant- 
ing those  terms  was  come  to  by  the  rest  of  the  corpo- 
ration, but  because  it  is  quite  evident  that  such  was  the 
feet,  from  the  tenor  of  the  entry  in  the  records  of  the 
borough.  On  the  6th  Sept.  1586,  the  following  memo- 
randum was  made  in  the  register  by  the  town  clerks 

"  At  this  hall  William  Smythe  and  Richard  Courte  are  chosen  to 
be  aldermen,  in  the  place  of  John  Wheler,  and  John  Shaxspere  ;  for 
that  Mr.  Wheler  doth  desyer  to  be  put  out  of  the  companye,  and 
Mr.  Shaxspere  doth  not  come  to  the  halles,  when  they  be  warned, 
nor  hath  not  done  of  a  long  tyme." 

According  to  this  note,  it  was  Wheler's  wish  to  be 
removed  from  his  situation  of  alderman,  and  had  such 
also  been  the  desire  of  John  Shakespeare,  we  should, 
no  doubt,  have  been  told  so :  therefore,  we  must  pre- 
sume that  he  was  not  a  consenting,  or  at  all  events 

1  William  Tyler  was  the  bailiff  of  the  year.  See  Malone*s  Shakspewe  by 
Boswell,  vol.  ii.  p.  164. 
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■not  ft  willing,  p^rty  to  this  proceeding;  but  there  is  no 
liloiibt,  m  Mai  one  ascertained  from  an  inspection  of  the 
lEnoieut  hooks  of  the  borougbj  that  he  had  ceased  to 
attend  the  halls,  when  they  were  "  warned"  or  sum- 
iinonetP,  frnni  the  year  1579  downwards.  This  date  of 
1 1570  ts  the  more  important^  although  Malone  was  not 
nware  of  the  fact,  becaus^ie  it  was  the  same  year  in 
f  vhich  John  Shakespeare  was  so  distressed  for  money, 
|that  he  disposed  of  his  wife's  small  property  in  Snitter- 
Hield  for  4/. 

I  We  have  thus  additional  reason  for  tliinking,  that 
■the  uiiprosperous  state  of  John  Shakespeare*^  pecu- 
BDiary  circumstances  had  induced  him  to  abstain  from 
kt tending  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  corporation,  and 
Knally  led  to  his  removal  from  the  office  of  alderman. 
^Vliat  connexion  this  last  event  may  have  had  with 
/VMlliani  Shakespeare's  determination  to  quit  Stratford 
leaimot  be  known  from  any  circumstances  tliat  have 
ffiiiiee  come  to  light,  but  it  will  not  fail  to  be  remarked, 
It  hat  in  point  of  date  the  events  ieem  to  have  been 
lri>incidentl 

I  Malone  **  supposed"  that  our  great  poet  left  Strat- 
Bbrd  "about  the  year  15H6  or  1687V'  but  it  seems  to 

1    »  Thin  unc  t>f  till'  word  **  wartipd  "  wcura  several  time*  ill  Slmke^peiii^  i  in 
^  AnttAiy  and  Lleopdlm,**  (VoK  vii,  p.  7ft    <  Jctaviu*.  tcllfl  AuUmy, 
**  Ttu7  meftn  tf*  trtifh  uh  nt  Philipiii  here  ;" 
And  in  **  Ktiig  Jobti/'  (V^U  iv.  p.  2-1)  iihvt  Ktfi^  Pbilip  bus  siaiclj 
K  **  S^UTiff  trum|»ff  summon  htlli^  to  tUe  walls 

■  1*hp9c  men  of  Angier^/' 
a  etti^tt  pxdtLLma  fmrn  i\w  biittlenirjtjts, 

*'  Who  i^  it  thftt  hiith  mirn^d  qfl  to  the  walk  f" 
[  THi*  fllcptrutioii,  from  the  proceedings  of  tho  corporation  of  Stratford*  did  iirtt 
[l^ectir  to  a*  whvu  noting  tlic'  two  panHfigeB. 

K  *  W&  d*i  nnt  iningini?  tli^t  one  evtnt,  or  the  other^  was  iniineii<«od  tn  any  way 
B^  the  <T3tvciiUt>n  <tf  Iviwiu'd  A  Hen,  a  maternal  relative  of  the  famil^r,  at  th« 
MiMcr  t)f  I*%83.  A  grinding  Ut  Dn^dalo,  it  wn«  moiv  than  suspected  that  he  rame 
|1i*i  hU  ^n*l  thptntij;h  the  jiuwcr  uf  Ltriotsler,  who  was  exa^ented  against  hini^ 
mt  f*»r  gnltiii^  him  hv  ciTrtain  hnrsli  exptHiseionn,  tont-hifig  his  J>ri¥at&  aece&sea  lij 
Hh«  C^mtittfis  ««f  Kw*i;3i,**  whilti  aht^  wmh  still  Llii*  wife  of  WaUir  Doverenx.  It 
m...~  ...  t  ;^(tpc<«r  tlmt  tln^r**  had  bf^en  »*tiy  intpn-imi-sii  lietween  Edward  Ardcn, 
It  ,id  of  hla  fatnilyi  and  Mary  Siiakc^peare,  the  youngest  diiughtrr  of 

■i.   J *  l^nuich. 

■  *  $l(ak»p««J«f  by  BoBtr^U,  vol  a,  p.  157, 
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US  more  likely  that  the  event  happened  in  the  former, 
than  in  the  latter  year.  His  twins,  Hamnet  and  Judith, 
were  baptized,  as  we  have  shown,  early  in  February, 
1585,  and  his  father  did  not  cease  to  be  an  alderman 
until  about  a  year  and  seven  months  afterwards.  The 
&ct,  that  his  son  had  become  a  player,  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  lower  rank  his  brethren  of 
the  bench  thought  he  ought  to  hold  in  the  corporation ; 
or  the  resolution  of  the  son  to  abandon  his  home  may 
have  arisen  out  of  the  degradation  of  the  father  in  his 
native  town ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  two 
circumstances  were  in  some  way  connected,  and  that 
the  period  of  the  departure  of  William  Shakespeare,  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  a  company  of  players  in  the  metro- 
polis, may  be  fixed  in  the  latter  end  of  1586. 

Nevertheless,  we  do  not  hear  of  him  in  London 
until  three  years  afterwards,  when  we  find  him  a 
sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  It  had  been  con- 
structed (or,  possibly,  if  not  an  entirely  new  building, 
some  large  edifice  had  been  adapted  to  the  purpose) 
upon  part  of  the  site  of  the  dissolved  monastery,  because 
it  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  mayor  and 
corporation  of  London,  who  had  always  evinced  decided 
hostility  to  dramatic  representations*.     The  undertak- 

*  The  excess  to  which  the  enmity  between  the  corporation  of  London  and  the 
players  was  carried  may  be  judged  by  the  following  quotation  from  **  a  Jig>'*  ot 
humorou»  theatrical  ballad,  called  *'  The  Horse-load  of  Fools,"  which,  in  the 
manuscript  in  which  it  has  been  handed  down  to  ns,  is  stated  to  have  been 
written  by  Richard  Tarlton,  and  in  all  probability  was  delivered  by  him  before 
applauding  audiences  at  the  Theatre  in  Shoreditch.  Tarlton  introduces  to  the 
spectators  a  number  of  puppets,  accompanying  the  exhibition  by  satirical  stanzas 
upon  each,  and  he  thus  speaks  of  one  of  them  : — 

**  This  foole  comes  from  the  citizens  ; 
Nay,  prithee  doe  not  frowne  ; 
I  knowe  him  as  well  as  you 
By  his  liverie  gowne  : 

Of  a  rare  home-mad  fiunilie. 
"  He  is  a  foole  by  prenticeship 
And  servitude,  he  sayes, 
And  hates  all  kindes  of  wisedome. 
But  most  of  all  in  playes  : 

Of  a  vcrie  obiiiDate  familie. 
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ing  seems  to  have  been  prosperous  from  the  eommence- 
nierit;  and  in  15&9  no  fewer  than  sixteen  performers 
were  eharera  in  it,  including,  besides  Shakespeare  and 
Burbage,  Thomas  Greene  of  Stnitford-upon-Avon,  and 
Nichola.^  Tooley,  also  a  Warwickshire  man:  the  asso- 
ciation was  probably  thus  numerous  on  account  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  concernj  many  being  desirous  to 
obtain  an  interest  in  its  receipts.  In  1589  some  gene- 
ral complaints  seem  to  have  been  made,  that  improper 
matters  were  introduced  into  plays;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  *'  the  children  of  PauIV'  as  the  acting  choir- 
boys of  that  cathedral  were  eallcdj  and  the  association 
of  regular  professional  performers  occupying  the  Theatre 
in  Shoreditch  at  this  date,  had  introduced  Martin  Mar- 
prelate  upon  their  stages,  in  a  manner  that  had  given 
great  offence  to  the  Puritans.  Tylney,  the  master  of 
the  revels,  had  interposed,  and  having  brought  the 
matter  to  the  knowledge  of  Lord  Burghley,  two  bodies 
of  players,  those  of  the  Lord  Admiral  and  Lord 
Strange,  (the  latter  by  this  time  having  advanced  from 
tumblers  to  actors)  had  been  summoned  before  the 
lorfl  mayor,  and  ordered  to  desist  from  all  perform- 
ances*.  The  silencing  of  other  associations  would  pro- 
bably have  been  beneficial  to  that  exhibiting  at  Black- 
friars,   and  if  no  proceeding  of  any  kind   liad   been 


^  You  have  hka  m  hja  liT^rie  gowne^  ^ 

Dut  prosenilie  lie  imn 
QubJiHq  for  tL  mule  or  a*  mar«, 
Or  for  tm  aldemmn  j  ^ 

With  a  golde  chaine  in  hU  family, 
^  Being  borne  and  bred  for  a  foole, 
Why  ehnnld  he  be  wbe. 
It  wtmid  make  him  not  fttt  to  sitt 
With  hh»  bnihreQ  of  aaixe  ; 

Of  a  verie  long  «af  d«  familic/* 
P4!0rf^f  the  lord  major  itnd  aldeitiicti  complained  of  thui  vory  eompoBition, 
und  it  may  hAi-e  been  one  of  the  cftuaes  ^  hich,  B*>Ufi  ifcft#rwiird>*,  led  to  tbo 
iil)c»ndPft  of  the  company ;  at  aU  cvente  it  wbh  not  likdy  to  coneUiatG  the  mem- 
hvT*  of  the  corporation. 

*  All  th(5  knunn  details  of  tbesA  tranaactlona  nmy  be  Been  in  **  The  Eistp  of 
Engl,  Omm.  Poeti7  and  the  Stftge,*'  vol,  I  p.  27 1^  &c. 
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instituted  against  James  Burbage  and  his  partners,  we 
may  presume  that  they  would  have  continued  quietly 
to  reap  their  augmented  harvest.  We  are  led  to 
infer,  however,  that  they  also  apprehended,  and  ex- 
perienced, some  measure  of  restraint,  and  feeling  con- 
scious that  they  had  given  no  just>*^round  of  offence, 
they  transmitted  to  the  privy  council  a  sort  of  cer- 
tificate of  their  good  conduct,  asserting  that  they  had 
never  introduced  into  their  representations  matters 
of  state  and  religion,  and  that  no  complaint  of  that 
kind  had  ever  been  preferred  against  them.  This  cer- 
tificate passed  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Ellesmere, 
then  attorney-general,  and  it  has  been  preserved  among 
his  papers.     We  subjoin  a  copy  of  it  in  a  note'. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  this  testimonial  should 
have  come  from  the  players  themselves :  we  should 
rather  have  expected  that  they  would  have  procured  a 
certificate  from  some  disinterested  parties ;  and  we  are 
to  take  it  merely  as  a  statement  on  their  own  authority, 
and  possibly  as  a  sort  of  challenge  for  inquiry.  When 
they  say  that  no  complaint  of  the  kind  had  ever  been 
preferred  against  them,  we  are  of  course  to  understand 

'  It  is  on  a  long  slip  of  paper,  very  neatly  written,  but  without  any  names 
appended. 

"  These  are  to  certiiie  your  right  Hoiible  Lordships,  that  her  Majesty's  poore 
Playeres,  James  Burbadge,  Richard  Burbadge,  John  Laneham,  Thomas  Greene, 
Robert  Wilson,  John  Taylor,  Anth.  Wadeson,  Thomas  Pope,  George  Peele, 
Augustine  Phillipps,  Nicholas  Towley,  William  Shakespeare,  William  Kempe, 
William  Johnson,  Baptiste  Goodale,  and  Robert  Armyn,  being  all  of  them 
sharers  in  the  blacke  Fryers  playehouse,  have  never  given  cause  of  displeasure, 
in  that  they  have  brought  into  their  playes  maters  of  state  and  Religion,  unfitt 
to  be  handled  by  them,  or  to  be  presented  before  lewde  spectators :  neither  hath 
anie  complaynte  in  that  kinde  ever  bene  prefeirde  against  them,  or  anie  of 
them.  Wherefore,  they  trust  most  humblie  in  your  Lordships  consideration  of 
their  former  good  behaviour,  being  at  all  tymes  readie,  and  willing,  to  yeelde 
obedience  to  any  command  whatsoever  your  Lordships  in  your  wisdome  may 
thinke  in  such  case  meete,  &c. 

«  Nov.  1589." 

Here  we  see  that  Shakespeare's  name  stands  twelfth  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  members  of  the  company  ;  but  we  do  not  rest  much  on  the  saoceosion  in 
which  they  are  inserted,  because  among  the  four  names  which  follow  that  of  our 
great  dramatist  are  certainly  two  performers,  one  of  them  of  the  highesl  re- 
patation,  and  the  other  of  long  standing  in  the  profession. 
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■liat  the  assertion  applies  to  a  time  previous  to  some 
■MBemI  representation  against  theatres,  which  had  been 
Hue  ill  I^jSOj  and  in  which  the  sharers  at  the  Black- 
friars  thought  themseWes  unjustly  includedp  In  this 
Uocunient  we  see  the  important  fact,  as  regards  the 
ftinjnrraphy  of  Shakespeare,  that  in  1589  he  was^  not 
Ibiily  an  actor,  but  a  .«harer  in  the  undertaking  at 
Blackfriars;  and  whatever  inference  may  be  .drawn 
jftom  it,  we  find  that  his  name,  following  eleven  others, 
BreeedoB  those  of  Kenipe»  Johnson,  Goodale,  and  Ar- 
fcya*  Kempe,  we  know,  was  the  successor  of  Tarlton 
■who  died  in  1588)  in  comic  parts',  and  must  have  been 
pa  actor  of  great  value  and  eminence  in  the  company: 
llohQ«0n»  as  appears  by  the  royal  licence,  had  been  one 
m  the  theatrical  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in 
■574':  of  Goodale  we  have  no  account,  but  he  bore 
^^tratford  name^;  and  Arm}Ti,  though  he  had  been 
Hipiieted  by  Tarlton ^  was  perhaps  at  this  date  quite 
VDtmg,  and  of  low  rank  in  the  association.  The  situa* 
Itai  in  the  list  which  the  name  of  Shakespeare  occu- 
Im  may  seem  to  show  that,  even  in  1589,  he  was  a 
persQii  of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  the 
poceess  of  the  sharers  in  Blackfriars  theatre.  In  No- 
^mber,  1589,  he  was  in  the  middle  of  his  twenty- 
sixth  year,  and  in  the  full  strength j  if  not  in  the  high- 
■st  maturity^  of  his  mental  and  bodily  powers, 

1  •  l«  U»«»  d^Miication  of  hk  "  Almond  for  n  Ttfrot,"  pmted  witlMwt  date,  but 
^■^Irr  tiiAti  ISMll,  ((he>fju^uf  whit*h  we  are  wow  speaking)  Ttioiiiae  Nanfa  ealis 
^^K«  **  J»  »ir»tii)^cr  $md  VicL'^gereiit  feDeral  to  thcf  ^lioat  of  Dick  Tajrltcm.** 
^^^^1,  ill  }iJH  "  A|>4i][»gj  fur  Actors/*  llil2,  (Shakcapc&f^  Society^B  rppnnt, 
^^H  tflti  itK  that  Kem{>e  fiucce<ed<3d  Tarltou  "as  wcU  ia  t)ie  favour  of  her 
^p^Skty.  ftN  ill  Uio  irji'miott  «Ltid  j^ood  tliaughta  nf  the  general  audleni^." 
B  ♦  He  iriLH  »l"o  tin©  of  thi*  i?Xi>cutors  under  Tarltny**  will,  Aod  waa  »lw>  tnifitot 
^Lidv  «oii  riiilip.  ScA  [i«  %%%v'iL  Whfti  became  of  Jobuflon  after  i&Q&t  w« 
^^^^u  iiifoniiAilaiu 

^^%ii  wM  «ic  lit  the  Actorii  with  Liiuehura,  in  the  anonymous  roannHCript  play 
ft  "SMr  Tliwixuia  Mortj/*  (Hari*  DjIL,  Nu.  T^B)  which,  we  tnay  ccnjecture,  wa« 
Km^I  (^  the  Rtagti  hcfat^  15^3. 

^^Kia  fael  b  stated  in  a  puhUoaUoci  entitli^d  "  TarUon^i  J<i«t«/'  of  which  the 
VKl  «afianl  im(>rcwioQ  i»  In  IfiU.  but  they  were  no  doubt  eodceted  and 
fithMifd  yvry  %ot>n  kU*^t  ihe  d^^aih  uf  Tallinn  in  15811. 

■    TOL.  I.  g 
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We  cjan  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  he  origin- 
ally came  to  London,  in  order  to  obtain  his  livelihood 
by  the  stage,  and  with  no  other  view.  Aubrey  tells  us 
that  he  was  "  inclined  naturally  to  poetry  and  acting;" 
and  the  poverty  of  his  father,  and  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
taining profitable  employment  in  the  country  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  family,  without  other  motives,  may 
have  induced  him  readily  to  give  way  to  that  inclina- 
tion. Aubrey,  who  had  probably  taken  due  means  to  in- 
form himself,  adds,  that  "  he  did  act  exceedingly  well ;" 
and  we  are  convinced  that  the  opinion,  founded  chiefly 
upon  a  statement  by  Rowe,  that  Shakespeare  was  a 
very  moderate  performer,  is  erroneous.  It  seems  likely 
that  for  two  or  three  years  he  employed  himself  chiefly 
in  the  more  active  duties  of  the  profession  he  had 
chosen ;  and  Peele',  who  was  a  very  practised  and  popu- 
lar play-wright,  considerably  older  than  Shakespeare, 
was  a  member  of  the  company,  without  saying  anything 
of  Wadeson,  regarding  whom  we  know  nothing,  but 

•  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dyce  published  his  edition  of  Peele's  Works,  he  was 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  impression  of  that  author's  **  Tale  of  Troy,"  in 
1604,  as  well  as  in  1689,  containing  such  variations  as  show  that  it  must  have 
been  corrected  and  augmented  by  Peele  after  its  first  appearance.  The  impres- 
sion of  1604  is  the  most  diminutive  volume,  perhaps,  ever  printed,  not  exceeding 
an  inch  and  a  half  high  by  an  inch  wide,  with  the  following  title : — **  The  Tale 
of  Troy.  By  G.  Peele,  M*.  of  Artes  in  Oxford.  Printed  by  A.  H.  1604."  We 
will  add  only  two  passages  out  of  many,  to  prove  the  nature  of  the  changes  and 
additions  made  by  Peele  after  the  original  publication.  In  the  edition  of  1604 
the  poem  thus  opens : 

^  In  that  world's  wounded  part,  whoso  waves  yet  swell 
With  everlasting  showers  of  tears  that  fell. 
And  bosom  bleeds  with  great  effaze  of  blood 
That  long  war  shed,  Troy,  Neptune's  city,  stood, 
Gorgeously  built,  like  to  the  house  of  Fame, 
Or  court  of  Jove,  as  some  describe  the  same,"  &c. 
The  four  lines  which  commence  the  second  page  of  Mr.  Dyce's  edition  are 
thus  extended  in  the  copy  of  1604 : 

"His  court  presenting  to  our  human  eyes 
An  earthly  heaven,  or  shining  Paradise, 
Where  ladies  troop'd  in  rich  disguis'd  attire, 
Glistring  like  stars  of  pure  immortal  fire. 
Thus  happy,  Priam,  didst  thou  live  of  yore, 
That  to  thy  fortune  heavens  could  add  no  more.*' 
Peele  was  dead  in  1698,  and  it  is  likely  that  there  were  one  or  more  inter- 
'  impressions  of  **  The  Tale  of  Troy,"  between  1589  and  1604 
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Khat  at  a  mihsequent  date  lie  was  one  of  Ilenslowe^g 
Bmmatlsti^ ;  or  of  Armjn,  then  only  just  coming  for- 
Pranl  m  a  comic  performer.  There  is  reason  to  think 
that  Peele  did  not  continue  one  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
tt»erlain*s  servants  after  1590,  and  his  extant  dramas 
fcere  acted  hy  the  Queen's  players,  or  by  those  of  the 
■jord  Admiral :  to  the  latter  association  Peele  seems 
fcibsequently  to  have  been  attached,  and  his  ''Battle 
Bf  Alcazar,'^  printed  in  1594,  purports  on  the  title-page 
Bd  hmve  been  played  by  them.  While  Peele  remained 
m  member  of  the  company  of  the  Lord  Chamberlaio*s 
players,  Shakespeare's  services  as  a  dramatist  may  not 
Kiaterially  have  interfered  with  hin  exertions  be  an 
fcctor;  but  afterwards^  when  Peele  had  joined  a  rival 
^■iblishment,  he  may  have  been  much  more  fre- 
Rently  called  upon  to  employ  his  pen,  and  then  his 
ndue  ill  that  department  becoming  clearly  understood, 
|ie  WBS  less  frequently  a  performer. 

Out  of  the  sixteen  sharers  of  which  the  company  he 
belonged  to  connisted  in  1589,  (besides  the  usual  pro- 
Doition  of  **  hired  men^''  who  only  took  inferior  charac- 
■bvs)  there  would  be  more  than  a  sufficient  number  for 
ne  representation  of  most  plays^  without  the  assistance 
m  Shakespeare,  He  was,  doubtless,  soon  busily  an«t 
Bn^iitably  engaged  as  a  dramatist ;  and  this  remark  on 
■he  rareness  of  his  uppeiirance  on  the  stage  will  of 
BouHHf  apply  more  strongly  in  bis  after-life,  when  he 
produced  one  or  more  dramas  every  year, 

UiM  instructions  to  the  players  in  "  Hamlet"  have 

►ften  been  noticed  as  establishing  that  he  was  admirably 

-acquainted  vrith  the  theory  of  tlie  art;  and  if,  as  Rowe 

j^nfit^fX^^  he  only  took  the  short  part  of  the  Ghost*  in 

■  Hm  ramm  m  fiHiitei),  is  tlie  atiEit»iii  was  in  tbooe  timea,  AOionpt  thoAc  of 

III  ,  U'forwMnno  old  pUvB,  biit  mith»iui  any  parti l^hIhj- aeciiwit  nt 

|f  f4  lir'  n*t'ii  lo  plikv  ;  und  tjinugh  I  Imv*:^  inr|utiv(t,  I  never  «mih1 

imijj  f  jirtiiiT  arwmiit  tjf  liim  ifiw  way,  limn  that  the  i<i|i  ijf  hjapcr^ 

I  till'  GUrmt  m  liin  **^ti  *  Hniriltl/'*— Riiwf'a  Life.    ^akmpeuFis** 

ig  tliP  jib) el-*  of  **  Eyvpx  Mail  in  Ilia  Humour,**  and  fifth 

ft  2 
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this  tragedy,  we  are  to  recollect  that  even  if  he  had 
considered  himself  competent  to  it,  the  study  of  such  a 
character  as  Hamlet,  (the  longest  on  the  stage  as  it  is 
now  acted,  and  still  longer  as  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten) must  have  consumed  more  time  than  he  could 
well  afford  to  bestow  upon  it,  especially  when  we  call 
to  mind  that  there  was  a  member  of  the  company  who 
had  hitherto  represented  most  of  the  heroes,  and  whose 
excellence  was  as  undoubted,  as  his  popularity  was  extrar 
ordinary^.  To  Richard  Burbage  was  therefore  assigned 
the  arduous  character  of  the  Prince,  while  the  author 
took  the  brief,  but  important  part  of  the  Ghost,  which 
required  person,  deportment,  judgment,  and  voice,  with 
a  delivery  distinct,  solemn,  and  impressive.  All  the 
elements  of  a  great  actor  were  needed  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  "the  buried  majesty  of  Denmark V 

It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  at  the  period  of 
our  drama,  such  as  it  existed  in  the  hands  of  Shake- 
speare's immediate  predecessors,  authors  were  most 
commonly  actors  also.  Such  was  the  case  with  Greene, 
Marlowe',  Lodge,  Peele,  probably  Nash,  Munday,  Wil- 

*  From  a  MS.  Epitaph  upon  Burbage,  (who  died  in  1619,)  sold  among  the 
books  of  the  late  Mr.  Heber,  we  find  that  he  was  the  original  Hamlet,  Romeo, 
Prince  Henry,  Henry  V.,  Richard  III.,  Macbeth,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  Shylock, 
Lear,  Pericles,  and  Othello,  in  Shakespeare^s  Plays :  in  those  of  other  dramatists 
he  was  Jeronimo,  in  Kyd*s  ''Spanish  Tragedy;"  Antonio,  in  Marston's  ''An- 
tonio  and  Mellida ;"  Frankford,  in  T.  Heywood's  **  Woman  killed  with  Kindness  ;** 
Philaster,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play  of  that  name  ;  Amintor,  in  their 
"  Maid'g  Tragedy."— See  "  The  AUeyn  Papers,"  printed  by  the  Shakespeare 
Society,  p.  xxx.  On  a  subsequent  page  we  have  inserted  the  whole  passage 
relating  to  his  characters  from  the  Epitaph  on  Burbage. 

*  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  in  his  Life  of  Shakespeare,  prefixed  to  the  edition, 
in  one  volume,  1838,  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  remark  upon  the  almost 
absolute  necessity  of  having  a  good,  if  not  a  great  actor,  for  the  part  of  the 
Ghost  in  <<  Hamlet." 

7  It  seems,  from  an  obscure  ballad  upon  Marlowe's  death,  (handed  down  to 
us  in  MS.,  and  quoted  in  <*  New  Particulars  regarding  the  Woriis  of  Shake- 
speare," 8vo,  1836,)  that  he  had  broken  his  leg  while  acting  at  the  Curtain 
Theatre,  which  was  considered  a  judgment  upon  him  for  his  irreligious  and 
lawless  life. 

^  Both  day  and  night  would  he  blaspheme. 
And  day  and  night  would  sweare ; 
As  if  his  life  was  but  a  dreaine. 
Not  ending  in  despaire. 
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»an,  and  others:  the  same  practice  prevailed  with  some 
f>f  their  successorsj  Ben  Jonson,   Ileywoodj  Webster, 

Iield,  &e-;  but  at  a  soniewliat  later  date  dramatistg 
D  not  usually  appear  to  have  troddeu  the  stage.     We 
nve  no   hint   that   Dekker,   Chapman,    or   Marston, 
lough  contemporaiy  with  Ben  Jonson,  were  actors; 
id    Massiuger>  Beaumont,   Fletcher,  IVIiddleton,  Da^ 
bonie^  and  Shirley,  who  may  be  said  to  have  followed 
them,  as  far  as  we  now  know,  never  had  anything  to 
with  the  perfommuce  of  their  own  dramas,  or  of 
koise  of  other  poets.     In  their   day  the  two  depart- 
jlents  of  author  and  actor  seem  to  have  been  generally 
stioct^  while  the  contmry  was  certainly  the  case  some 
Dare  anterior  to  the  demise  of  Elizabeth, 
It  is  impossible  to  determine,  almost  impossible  to 


of  Mjucbwu^a  death  the 


*♦  A  itoot  Willi  he  of  rqiiite, 

And  WT0tt5  full  m^ay  a  playe  ; 
Now  strutting  io  &  silken  AUte, 
Now  bt'gging  by  the  way* 

'*  He  had  alsoe  a  placer  beene 
Upon  the  Ciittame  stage. 

But  hmke  lib  leg  m  on«  lewd  aeeue, 
Whtiii  in  ilia  Larly  ago, 

^  He  was  1  fellow  to  all  thoM 
That  did  God'a  kwes  reject ; 
Conoortrng  with  the  Cbrifltiaoi'it  foea, 
Atid  men  at  ill  aijpict/*  &e. 

Th«i  Wlad  «oaaliitii  of  iwenty  four  uiiiiiUr  alHuzaa  : 
I  writes; 

**  lib  lust  wa«  la w1  ease  bs  his  life. 
And  brought  about  bis  death. 
For  iu  a  d<?ailly  mortiU  strife*, 
Slrivitt|^  id  «top  the  bii^atJi 

*•  Of  one  who  was  hi*  rival  foe* 
With  his  ownti  [lagger  ^biiiic, 
Htt  groAn^d  mid  word  sjioke  never  tnoe^ 
Pkrc't  through  the  eye  and  bmine/' 

IfhtrH  prwitj  cxa««3/  aoisoi^  with  the  tradition  of  the  mode  in  which  be  cAme 
I  lii^  «t,,}  i.t  *  .tf^iiftlfl  witii  a  peraon  of  the  name  of  Areher ;  the  regi«t«r  of  bU 
Ueptfc^rt),  aaotartAma  the  oame  t — ^  let  Juoe^  \ 693.    Cbris- 

f'liiphei  .  - by  Fmncis  Ai^ber."    He  was  just  dead  when  Peek  wrole 

bk  *"  U*mmir  of  tb^  Gnrtrr/'  In  1593,  and  there  apoke  of  him  as  **  unhappy  fa 
I,"  and  «a  bavtug  hwn  *^  ibe  Mtiaea'  darling  for  hit  verec." 
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goeflB,  what  Shakespeare  had  or  had  not  written  in 
1589.  That  he  had  chieflj  employed  his  pen  in  the 
revival,  alteration,  and  improvement  of  existing  dramas 
we  are  strongly  disposed  to  believe,  but  that  he  had 
not  ventured  upon  original  composition  it  would  be 
mudi  too  bold  to  assert  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors'*  we 
take  to  be  one  of  the  pieces,  which,  having  been  first 
written  by  an  inferior  dramatist*,  was  heightened  and 
amended  by  Shakespeare,  perhaps  about  the  date  of 
which  we  are  now  q)eaking,  and  ^Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"  or  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,**  may  have 
been  original  compositions  brought  upon  the  stage 
prior  to  1590.  We  also  consider  it  more  than  pro- 
bable that  "Titus  Andronicus**  belongs  even  to  an 
earlier  period;  but  we  feel  satisfied,  that  although 
Shakespeare  had  by  this  time  given  clear  indications  of 
powers  superior  to  those  of  any  of  his  rivals,  he  could 
not  have  written  any  of  his  greater  works  until  some 
years  afterwai'ds*.     With  regard  to  productions  uncon- 

*  See  pp.  XXV.  and  xxxviii.,  where  it  is  shown  that  there  was  an  old  drama, 
acted  at  Court  in  1573  and  1582,  called  '^  The  History  of  Error  "  in  one  case,  and 
<<The  History  of  Ferrar"  in  the  other.  See  also  the  Introduction  to  *<The 
Comedy  of  Errors,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

'  Upon  this  point  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  F.  6.  Tomlins,  who  has  writtoi 
a  very  sensible  and  clever  work  called  <*  A  brief  view  of  the  English  Drama," 
12mo,  1840,  where  he  argues  that  Shakespeare  probably  began  with  original 
composition,  and  not  with  the  adaptation  and  alteration  of  works  he  found  in 
possession  of  the  stage  when  he  joined  the  Lord  Chamberkun's  players.  We 
know  that  the  earliest  charge  against  him  by  a  fellow  dramatist  was,  that  he 
had  availed  himself  of  the  productions  of  others,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  plays  upon  which  he  was  first  employed  were  not  by 
any  means  entirely  his  own :  we  allude  among  others  to  the  three  parts  of 
**  Henry  VI."  It  seems  to  us  much  more  likely  that  Shakespeare  in  the  first 
instance  confined  himself  to  alterations  and  improvements  of  the  plays  of  pre- 
decessors, than  that  he  at  once  found  himself  capable  of  inventing  and  con- 
structing a  great  original  drama.  However,  it  is  but  fair  to  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Tomlins.  ^  We  are  thus  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  his  writing  must 
have  procured  him  this  distinction.  What  had  he  written  f  is  the  next  question 
that  presents  itself.  Probably  original  phiys,  for  the  adaptation  of  the  pUys  of 
others  could  scarcely  be  entrusted  to  the  inexperienced  hands  of  a  young  guiius, 
who  had  not  manifested  his  knowledge  of  stege  matters  by  any  produetums  of 
his  own.  This  kmd  of  work  would  be  jealously  watched  by  the  maiiAgen^  and 
must  ever  have  requhred  great  skill  and  experienee.  Shakespeare^  m^litj  as 
«..  - —  -v^  haman,  and  it  is  scansely  possible  that  a  genhu,  ao  iqie,  aa  ridi^  a» 
n  hia  ahonld  not  have  ita  enthoaiaam  kindlad  into  an  offtgiaal  pra* 
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iiecte<l  with  the  stage,  there  are  geveral  pieces  among 

hk  scattered   poeras,   and  some  of  his  sonnets \   that 

indistputabi)'   beh>ng  to  an  early  part  of  his  life,     A 

young  man,  so  gifted,  would  not,  and  could  not,  wait 

I  until  he  wm  hve  or  six  and  twenty  before  he  made 

I  mnsidenible  and  most  successful  attemjits  at  poetical 

comj)ositiou;  and  we  feel  morally  certain  that  "Venus 

and  Adonis'*  was  in  being  anterior  to  Shakespeare's 

I  quitting  Stratford^     It  bcai^s  all  the  marks  of  youthful 

vigour,   of  strong  passion,   of  luxuriant   imagination, 

I  together  with   a   force  and   originality  of  expression 

I  which  betoken  the  first  eftbrts  of  a  great  mind,  not 

I  always  well  regulated  in  its  taste:  it  seems  to  have 

been  written  in  the  open  air  of  a  fine  country  like 

Warwickshire,  with   all  the   freshness  of  the   recent 

impression  of  natural  objects ;  and  we  will  go  so  far  as 

,  to  gay»  that  we  do  not  think  even  Shakespeare  himself 

|(*i>uld  have  [rroduced  it^  in  the  form  it  bears,  after  ho 

IJiad  reached  the  age  of  forty*     It  was  quite  new  in  its 

[class,  being  founded  upon  no  models  either  ancient  or 

Imodern:   nothing  like  it  had  been  attempted  before, 

id  nothing  comparable  to  it  was  produced  afterwards^ 


ip|Jirr»/'  |n  31, 

I  tliis  pdAMgi*  W(^  hftve  otHy  to  remark  tha^t^  Jieoording  to  our  view,  il 
required  rnuch  inoro  **  skill  and  experieiiee  "  to  write  m  new  playj 
^v  tfi  niiiko  adtliuuoB  to  tbo  speeches  or  ))ecnc«  of  ail  old  one. 

r\i  mmiwti**  were  banded  abaut  **  among  his  |mvatc  frioiids" 
icii-e  tlwy  wt^re  printed  :    Franuiii  Meres  mention  b  111  em  in  the 
liiixc  i|i»ul('d  iti  l5fP8. 
«  Daliaie  wan  t>f  opinion  that  "Venus  and  Adonb^'  ww  Dot  written  until 
^  MiAie^priiire  came  to  Londoti,  beottttso  in  one  etattM  (Vol*  viib  p.  3&1)  it 
iiUnii'^n  to  the  stnc^e, 
"  And  jiU  tliiij  dttmb  fiu^  \wA  bb  iMct*  mode  p\$m 
^^  Willi  iviitv^  wliiebj  fhorm-tihci  h^  trvws  did  drwil,** 

ff  math  B  po^Ktkf;*'  might  h*ve  been  writi<jn  by  a  person  who  bftd  mt(V&t 
tm  f»Uy  in  Londotit  or  even  Bdcn  &  pky  itt  all.     The  ttiige-kiiowJddgo  it 
flu  in  muTviy  tbnt  cf  jl  schoolboy* 

bo  work  tbftt  vami-H  nesircat  to  It,  IS  ftOOie  roipectn^  m  M»rlowe*a  **  Hcto 

ndcr  ;'*  Hut  it  wjis  mil  pniitwd  until  IA9S,  and  although  it*  author  ww 

%Mi>4  in    IA5I3,    be  iniiv  liA\e  jsoeii  febi*ke»peari^'B    "  Venus  ntid  Adonis**    in 

-il^l :  it  in  r|\litl^  iu^  probi^ble,  af>  tliat  Sbukejipcmre  had  seen  **  ticro  und 

*  W'f»(f»'  it  wiu*  printed-    51iii^tr»ii*»**  rv^iU»oii*s  Inmffc,*'  piibliuhud  live 
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Thus  in  1593  he  might  call  it,  in  the  dedication  to 
Lord  Southampton,  "  the  first  heir  of  his  invention"  in 
a  double  sense,  not  merely  because  it  was  the  first 
printed,  but  because  it  was  the  first  written  of  his  pro- 
ductions. 

The  information  we  now  possess  enables  us  at  once 
to  reject  the  story,  against  the  truth  of  which  Malone 
elaborately  argued,  that  Shakespeare's  earliest  employ- 
ment at  a  theatre  was  holding  the  horses  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  visited  it,  and  that  he  had  under 
him  a  number  of  lads  who  were  known  as  "Shake- 
speare's boys."  Shiels  in  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets," 
(published  in  1753  in  the  name  of  Gibber)  was  the 
first  to  give  currency  to  this  idle  invention:  it  was 
repeated  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  has  often  been  reiterated 
since;  and  we  should  hardly  have  thought  it  worth 
notice  now,  if  it  had  not  found  a  place  in  many  modem 
accounts  of  our  great   dramatist*.     The  company  to 

years  after  '^  Venus  and  Adonis,"  is  a  gross  exaggeration  of  its  style  ;  and  Bark- 
stead's  "  Myrrha  the  Mother  of  Adonis"  is  a  poor  and  coarse  imitation :  the  sfune 
poet's  "  Hiren,  or  the  Fair  Greek,"  is  of  a  similar  character.  Shirley's  •*  Nar- 
cissus," which  must  have  been  written  many  years  afterwards,  is  a  production  of 
the  same  chiss  as  Marston's  "  Pygmalion,"  but  in  better  taste.  The  poem  called 
'*  Saimasis  and  Hermaphroditus,"  first  printed  in  1602,  and  assigned  to  Francis 
Beaumont  in  1640,  when  it  was  republished  by  Blaicklock  the  bookseller,  we  do 
not  believe  to  have  been  the  authorship  of  Beaumont,  and  it  is  rather  an  imita* 
tion  of  "  Hero  and  Leander"  than  of  **  Venus  and  Adonis."  At  the  date  when 
it  originally  came  out  (1602)  Beaumont  was  only  sixteen,  and  the  first  edition 
has  no  name  nor  initials  to  the  address  **  To  Calliope,"  to  which  Blaicklock  is 
1640,  for  his  own  book-selling  purposes,  thought  fit  to  add  the  letters  F.  B.  In 
the  same  way,  and  with  the  same  object,  he  changed  the  initials  to  a  com- 
mendatory poem  from  A.  F.  to  I.  F.,  m  order  to  make  it  appear  as  if  John 
Fletcher  had  i^ipUuided  his  friend's  early  verses.  These  are  facts  that  hitherto 
have  escaped  observation,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  extreme  rarity  of 
copies  of  the  original  impression  of  ^Saimasis  and  Hermaphroditus,"  pre- 
venting a  comparison  of  it  with  Blaicklock's  fraudulent  reprint,  which  also 
contains  various  pieces  to  which,  it  is  known,  Beaumont  had  no  pretensions.  To 
afford  the  better  means  of  comparison,  and  as  we  know  of  only  one  copy  of  the 
edition  of  1602,  we  subjoin  the  title-page  prefixed  to  it :  **  Saimasis  and  Her* 
maphroditus.  Salnuicida  tpdia  sine  iatiguine  €t  mdore.  Imprinted  at  LondoD 
for  John  Hodgets,  &c.  1602."    4to. 

*  It  is  almost  to  be  wondered  that  the  getters  up  of  this  piece  of  infomation 
did  not  support  it  by  reference  to  Shakespeare's  obvious  knowledge  of  hones 
and  horsemanship,  displayed  in  to  many  parts  of  his  works.  The  description  of 
ihe  horse  in  <*  Venus  and  Adonis"  win  at  once  oocor  to  eveiy  body ;  and  how  modi 
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which  he  attached  himself  had  not  unfrequently  per- 
fomied  in  Stratford,  and  at  that  date  the  Queen's 
Players  and  tlie  Lord  Chamberlam^s  servauts  seem 
sometimes  to  haTe  been  confounded  in  the  pro- 
icDs,  although  the  difference  was  well  understood  in 
■ondon ;  some  of  the  chief  members  of  it  had  come 
\mi  his  own  part  of  the  comitry,  and  even  from  the 
Iry  Uiwn  in  which  he  was  bom ;  and  he  was  not  in  a 
itioii  of  life,  aor  so  destitute  of  means  and  friends,  as 
have  been  reduced  to  such  an  extremity. 
Besides  having  written  '*  Venus  and  Adonis  '*  before 
cmne  to  London,  Shakespeare  may  also  have  com- 
its  counterpart,  "  Lucrece/'  which,  as  our  readers 
rare^  first  appeared  in  print  in  1594,  It  is  in  a 
lerent  stanza,  and  in  eomo  respects  in  a  different 
Btyle ;  and  after  he  joined  the  Blackfriara  company, 
be  author  may  possibly  have  added  parts,  (such,  for 
stance,  as  the  long  and  minute  description  of  the 
siege  of  Troy  in  the  tapestry)  which  indicate  a  closer 
]uaiutance  with  the  modes  and  habits  of  society ; 
even  here  no  knowledge  is  displayed  that  might 
not  have  been  acquired  in  Warwickshire,  As  he  had 
exhibited  the  wantonness  of  lawless  passion  in  "  Venus 
ad  Adonis/'  lie  followed  it  by  the  exaltation  of  matron- 
ie  chastity  in  "Lucrece;"  and  there  is,  we  think, 
iiothhig  in  the  latt^er  poem  wliich  a  young  man  of 
or  two  and  twenty,  so  endowed,  might  not  have 
ittcn.  Neither  is  it  at  all  impossible  that  he  had 
done  Muncthing  in  connexion  with  the  stage  while  he 


wu  Admirnd  At  Ow  timo  in  «?riii«^[it  ft^m  the  faci,  timt  il  w»i  pUgiariaed 
*v  Kxm  AfUT  it  wasj  jinljHBlied*  (Inlroductionj  Vol.  viii,  p,  370.)  For  Im 
Jiidgmr»nt  of  i»kiU  in  riiling,  tunong  oltier  pasaagca,  ^v^  \m  account  of  L&mord's 
himamship  in  '*  Uamli?t/*  VaL  viL  p.  317  ^  iHe  prop*gfttor»  and  swpportijm 
tiUoi  horm.  '•  n.^oilote  o^ght  to  have  added,  that  Shnkespetire  prob&litjr 

^vrd  bb  f  •  :4<3ciirale  fteqn&iiitaiice  with  th^  ^bjpct  irom  hi  pi  early 

*Wfiiioti  -  jf  the  Engli&h  nobilily  uid  gentar^,  after  they  had  iv- 

i  '  Hide  door  :— 

**  i»ui  rjiii  Tij'  fiktil  to  ride  seems  a  flcience 
Proper  to  gf^ilk  blcKMi." — Spenser's  F.  Q*  •'•  "-  c.  4. 
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was  yet  resident  in  his  native  town,  and  before  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  quit  it.  If  his  '^  inclination  for 
poetry  and  acting,"  to  repeat  Aubrey's  words,  were  so 
strong,  it  may  have  led  him  to  have  both  written  and 
acted.  He  may  have  contributed  temporary  pro- 
logues or  epilogues,  and  without  supposing  him  yet  to 
have  possessed  any  extraordinary  art  as  a  dramatist — 
only  to  be  acquired  by  practice, — ^he  may  have  inserted 
speeches  and  occasional  passages  in  older  plays:  he 
may  even  have  assisted  some  of  the  companies  in 
getting  up,  and  performing  the  dramas  they  repre- 
sented in  or  near  Stratford*.  We  own  that  this  con- 
jecture appears  to  us  at  least  plausible,  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  servants  (known  as  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
players  until  1587)  may  have  experienced  his  utility 
in  both  departments,  and  may  have  held  out  strong 
inducements  to  so  promising  a  novice  to  continue  his 
assistance  by  accompanying  them  to  London. 

What  we  have  here  said  seems  a  natural  and  an  easy 
way  of  accounting  for  Shakespeare's  station  as  a  sharer 
at  the  Blackfriars  theatre  in  1589,  about  three  years 
after  we  suppose  him  to  have  finally  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  an  actor,  and  to  have  come  to  London  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  it. 

^  We  have  already  stated  (p.  c.)  that  although  in  1586  only  one  unnamed 
company  performed  in  Stratford,  in  the  very  next  year  (that  in  which  we  have 
supposed  Shakespeare  to  have  become  a  regular  actor)  five  companies  were 
entertained  in  the  borough  :  one  of  these  consisted  of  the  players  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  to  whom  the  Blackfriars  theatre  belonged ;  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  Shakespeare  at  that  date  exhibited  before  his  fellow-townsmen  in  his  new 
professional  capacity.  Before  this  time  his  performances  at  Stratford  may  have 
been  merely  of  an  amateur  description.  It  is,  at  all  events,  a  striking  circum- 
stance, that  in  1586  only  one  company  performed,  and  that  in  1587  each  extra- 
ordinary encouragement  was  given  to  theatricals  in  Stratford. 
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|Thn  ratriiest  allusion  lo  SliJtkrspetiro  in  S|M'ne*?r's  "Tears  of  the  Muses,*' 
151>L  PrfM*f(n>f  it«  u{tp1ic?nliility^Whiit  8halLi^|)carc  hml  protably  by  this 
dMti  wtitfi?ri — Kflriitiml  *Sp(.«tiBi?r  of  Ktiignbury,  Wiirwickiahire,  No  other 
{}ImIIlJitl!^t  of  thci  tirrjt'  mt»rito  J  the  eliAroctor  given  by  Speiwcr*  Greiine,  KycJ, 
L*>il^»o,  V^Ac^  Marlowe,  and  Lyly,  aiitl  iJitir  Bovcml  cl&tma  t  thM  of  Lyly 
»iip(mrtt?il  by  MaIouo.  Tenipomi'y  ceiisatiftn  of  dramatic  pL^rftirnmncefi  m 
htfnthm.  Fremlesuce  r*f  tb«  Pla^e  in  1592,  Probaljility  or  improbability 
UmI  Shiil(»p<^&r(!  went  to  Imly. 

Wk  come  now  to  tho  earliest  known  allusion  to  Shake- 
|t{K*&re  as  a  dramatist ;  and  although  his  surname  is  not 

iveri*  we  apprehend  tliat  there  can  he  no  hesitation  in 
ipplj ing  what  iy  said  to  him  :  it  is  contained  in  Spen- 

^?s  "Tears  of  the  Mnses,"  a  poem  printed  in  159 T. 
Tbe  application  of  the  passage  to  Shakespeare  has  been 
eh  contejJted,  but  the  difficulty  in  our  mind  is,  how 
linesi  are  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  any  other 
dmmatitt  of  the  time,  even  supposing,  as  we  have 
supposed  and  believe,  that  our  groat  poet  was  at  this 

iiriod  only  rising  mto  notice  as  a  writer  for  the  stage. 
IVe  will  first  quote  the  lines,  literatim  as  they  stand  in 
^he  edition  of  1591,  and  afterwards  say  something  of 

lie  chums  of  others  to  the  distinction  they  confer. 

'*  And  be  the  mimt  whom  Nature  selfe  liad  made 
To  iB4iek  her  aelfe,  and  Truth  to  imitate, 

With  kindly  counter  under  Mimick  thade. 
Our  pletisant  WUly,  ah  1  is  dead  of  late : 

With  whom  nit  joy  and  jolly  mcriment 

Is  abo  deaded,  and  in  dolour  drent 


^  Uaiam  {fSbakapt^^  by  B<»we11»voUti.  p.  I«8)  mja  that  Spetiaer'a  »  tc«j«  af 
t  Umaa  *'  mis  publiiitbod  in  1590,  bm  tlve  r&lutiic  in  which  it  Jlr^t  app«ar«d 
d&t^;  ia  ia!#l.  Jt  ttfl*  printed  **ith  Hume  other  piet'ef^  iiiider  (he  tilttt  of 
uiidri**  sRiAil  Poemswf  the  WorldfliViuiitie.  Whepeof 
■nil*.  Dy  Ed*  .Sp.  Loitdi^i*  Imisriuttrd  fur  WiIIIaii! 
I A*^  I  »^u,  n  will  b*?  ijvidiint  tmta  mrlmt  fyllywa  iu  our  t^^At,  that 
lcci(£i»iti«T»bli!  iropTrtwiee  to  the  ^jucwtlwi* 
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"  In  stead  thereof  scoffing  Scurrilitie, 

And  scornfull  Follie  with  contempt  is  crept, 
Rolling  in  rymes  of  shameles  rihaudrie, 

Without  regard  or  due  Decorum  kept : 
Each  idle  wit  at  will  presumes  to  make, 
And  doth  the  Leamed*s  taske  upon  him  take. 

"  But  that  same  gentle  Spirit,  from  whose  pen 

Large  streames  of  honnie  and  sweete  Nectar  flowe, 

Scorning  the  holdnes  of  such  base-home  men. 
Which  dare  their  follies  forth  so  rashlie  throwe. 

Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  Cell, 

Than  so  himselfe  to  mockerie  to  sell." 

The  most  striking  of  these  lines,  with  reference  to 
our  present  inquiry,  is, 

"  Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah !  is  dead  of  late ; " 

and  hence,  if  it  stood  alone,  we  might  infer  that 
Willy,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  actually  dead;  but 
the  latter  part  of  the  third  stanza  we  have  quoted 
shows  us  in  what  sense  the  word  "dead"  is  to  be 
understood :  Willy  was  "  dead"  as  far  as  regarded  the 
admirable  dramatic  talents  he  had  already  displayed, 
which  had  enabled  him,  even  before  1591,  to  outstrip 
all  living  rivalry,  and  to  afford  the  most  certain  indi- 
cations of  the  still  greater  things  Spenser  saw  he  would 
accomplish  :  he  waa  "  dead,"  because  he 

"  Doth  rather  choose  to  sit  in  idle  Cell, 
Than  so  himselfe  to  mockerie  to  sell." 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  stanzas,  and 
six  others,  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Thalia,  whose 
lamentation  on  the  degeneracy  of  the  stage,  especially 
in  comedy,  follows  those  of  Calliope  and  Melpomene. 
Rowe,  under  the  impression  that  the  whole  passage 
referred  to  Shakespeare,  introduced  it  into  his  *'  Life," 
in  his  first  edition  of  1709,  but  silently  withdrew  it 
in  his  second  edition  of  1714:   his  reason,  perhaps^ 
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t  he  did  not  see  how,  l>efore  1591,  Shakespeare 
could  have  8ho\ni  that  he  merited  the  character  given 
jOiim  and  his  productions — 


**  And  he  the  man,  whom  Nature  eelfe  had  made 
To  mock  her  selfe,  and  Truth  to  imitate.*' 


Spensor  knew  what  the  object  of  his  eulogy  was  capa- 
ble of  doing,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  what  he  had  done; 
and  we  have  established  that  more  ttian  a  year  before 
the  publication  of  these  lines*  Shakespeare  had  risen 
to  be  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's company,  and  a  sharer  in  the  undertaking  at  the 
Black  friars.  Although  we  feel  assured  that  he  had 
not  composed  any  of  his  greatest  works  before  1591, 
he  may  have  done  much,  besides  what  has  come  down 
to  us,  amply  to  warrant  Spenser  in  applauding  him 
beyond  all  his  theatrical  contemporaries.  His  earli- 
est  printed  plays,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Richard  II,," 
and  **  Richard  IIL/'  bear  date  in  1597;  but  it  is  in- 
disputable that  he  had  at  that  time  written  consider- 
ably more,  and  part  of  what  he  had  so  written  is  con- 
tained in  the  folio  of  1623,  never  having  made  its 
appearance  in  any  earlier  form.     When  Ben  Jonson 

H bulbed  the  large  volume  of  his  "  Works"  in  16 16^ 
I  excluded  several  comedies  in  which  he  had  been 
led  by  other  poets  ^  and  re-wrote  part  of  "  Se Janus," 
^Kau^e,  as  is  supposed^  Shakespeare,  (who  perlnrmed 
^Ht,  and  whom  Jonson  terms  a  **  happy  genius,"}  had 
^Bfited  him  in  the  composition  of  the  tragedy  as  it 
^Kb  originally  acted.  The  player-editors  of  the  folio  of 
Sbokeepeare^s  **  Comedies,  Tragedies,   and   Histories," 

I*  reHuips  ti  wM»  printed  ofT  L«f{ire  hh  *'  Bartholcmew  Fa^ii'  "  wjm  ftcted  in 

^1 ;  vr  pvthapm^  Ui«  L*tHtii*tlj  being  a  new  one,  Ben  Jonacm  did  not  think  he 

f  m  n«M  t.^  iniMiwh  it  i^»  tbe  detriment  of  the  company  (the  »ervant»  of  the 

I  hy  whom  tt  had  be^n  pnrctiaBed,  ajid  prodnced. 

Widow/'  written  ftoon  nftrr  1613,  Id  which  he  wm  ifisiAled 

»iiii  iVliddleton  ;  "  Thp  CAi*e  \a  Altered/'  printcfd  in  ifif*9,  in  whieh 

iLTv  not  knowti  |  lind  "  Enst^iird  Hci  ■ "    published  In   1607^  m 

I  jiiiiwsd  hy  ChttptnAii  and   M&ratun  :  this  Iftit  pby  e^ipiMCfd  UiP 

,  djtugrt  of  jiimiiibmeDt. 
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in  1623,  may  have  thought  it  right  to  pursue  the  same 
course,  excepting  in  the  case  of  the  three  parts  of 
"  Henry  VI. :"  the  poet,  or  poets,  who  had  contributed 
to  these  histories  (perhaps  Marlowe  and  Greene)  had 
been  then  dead  thirty  years;  but  with  respect  to 
other  pieces,  persons  still  living,  whether  authors  or 
booksellers,  might  have  joint  claims  upon  them,  and 
hence  their  exclusion*.  We  only  put  this  as  a 
possible  circumstance;  but  we  are  persuaded  that 
Shakespeare,  early  in  his  theatrical  life,  must  have 
written  much,  in  the  way  of  revivals,  alterations,  or 
joint  productions  with  other  poets,  which  has  been  for 
ever  lost.  We  here,  as  before,  conclude  that  none  of 
his  greatest  original  dramatic  productions  had  come 
from  his  pen;  but  if  in  1591  he  had  only  brought 
out  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona "  and  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  they  are  so  infinitely  superior  to  the 
best  works  of  his  predecessors,  that  the  justice  of  the 
tribute  paid  by  Spenser  to  his  genius  would  at  once  be 
admitted.  At  all  events,  if  before  1591  he  had  not 
accomplished,  by  any  means,  all  that  he  was  capable 
of,  he  had  given  the  clearest  indications  of  high  ge- 
nius, abundantly  suflScient  to  justify  the  anticipation 
of  Spenser,  that  he  was  a  man 


"  whom  Nature's  selfe  had  made 


To  mock  her  selfe,  and  Truth  to  imitate  :*' 

a  passage  which  in  itself  admirably  comprises,  and  com- 
presses nearly  all  the  excellences  of  which  dramatic 

*  We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  according  in  the  ascription  to  Shakeapewe 
of  various  plays  imputed  to  hira  in  the  folio  of  1664,  and  elsewhere.  We 
believe  that  he  was  concerned  in  '^  The  Yorkshire  Tragedy/'  and  that  he 
may  have  contributed  some  parts  of  "  Arden  of  Fevcrsham ;"  but  in  spite  of 
the  ingenious  letter,  published  at  Edinburgh  hi  1833,  wo  do  not  think  that  be 
aided  Fletcher  in  writing  **  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen/'  and  there  is  not  a  single 
passage  in  ^  The  Birth  of  Merlin  *'  which  is  worthy  of  his  most  eardess 
moments.  Of  **  The  first  part  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle"  we  have  elsewhere  apokea ; 
and  several  other  supposititious  dramas  in  the  folio  of  1664,  which  oertainly 
would  have  done  litUo  credit  to  Shakespeare,  have  also  been  ascertained  to  be 
the  work  of  other  dramatists. 
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ptoetry  is  susceptible — the  mockery  of  nature,  and  the 
imitation  of  truth. 

Another  point  not  hitherto  noticed,  because  not 
hitherto  kno^Ti,  is,  that  there  is  some  little  ground 
for  thinkings  that  Spenser,  if  not  a  Warwickshire 
man,  was  at  one  time  resident  in  Warwickshire,  and 
later  in  life  he  may  have  become  acquainted  %vith 
Shakespeare.  His  birth  has  been  conjecturally  placed 
in  1553\  and  on  the  authority  of  some  lines  in  his 
"  Prothalamion"  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  bom 
io  London;  East  Smithfield^  near  the  Tower,  lias  also 
been  fixed  upon  as  the  part  of  the  town  where  he 
fiM  drew  breath ;  but  the  parish  registers  in  that 
neighbourhood  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  a  record 
of  the  event*.  An  Edmund  Spenser  unquestionably 
dwelt  at  Kingsbury,  in  WarvFickshire,  in  1569,  which 
was  the  year  when  the  author  of  *'The  Faerie  Queene" 
went  to  Cambridge*  and  was  admitted  a  sizer  at  Pem- 
broke College.  The  fact  that  Edmund  Spenser  (a 
mther  unusual  combination  of  names ^)  was  an  inha- 
bitant of  Kingsbury  in  1569  is  established  by  the 
muster-book  of  Warwickshire,  preserved  in  the  state- 
paper  office^  to  which  w^e  have  before  had  occasion  to 
refer,  but  it  does  not  give  the  ages  of  the  parties. 
This  Edmund   Spenser  may  possibly  have   been   the 

*  Thtii  date  ha*  alwAya  appeared  to  us  too  late,  recotlectin^  thiit  Spender 
vnpte  wime  blftnk-Vi^rse  sontiots,  prefijtt'd  to  Vin^di?moudt*fl  "  Thentre  for  World* 
tingB,'*  jiHiited  in  156!).  If  he  were  bom  in  l^^,  in  I5tt9  ht?  wna  oniy  in  liin 
iuteeolli  J  ear,  and  the  sonnctfl  Ui  wMeh  we  refer  do  not  read  like  the  produc- 
tloins  of  m  reiy  yotuig  inati, 

*  Oi^liiicrs  was  a  very  dHigent  inquirer  into  such  mattoi^,  and  he  con  Id 
dl«envcr  no  entry  of  thi;  kind.  See  hia  **  Supplemcntnl  Apologj,**  p*  22.  Biib- 
ieq[iieil1  ]iiiresti^tlon«,  instituted  with  n^forcnce  Co  thia  queBtion,  have  Ved  to  tho 
flttifl  fomlL     Oldjfl  is  TeB|>{mBihle  fer  the  atatemcnt, 

*  And  belonging  to  no  other  family  at  that  time,  ns  far  a^  onr  r4^flear<^hpfl 
tere  extended.      It  has  been  too  hastily   eouclnded  that  the  Spi^nser  whom 

^b^iervUle  adHrf»wed  from  KuBsia,  in  tome  epiAtles  print^'d  at  the  enil  of  ]\U 

B^m^ejit  Tiilen,*^  i"°>fi7,  *?iia  not  the  poot»     Taking  Wo4Hi*s  rcpr*^eniJvtioii,  that 

nni«*r  IfitM^r;*  tttre  writt*'n  an  enrly  ns  I&f>l>,    it  is*  still  very  poHfilhto  that  the 

a«itl»or  of  **  llie  Faerie  Qnecne  "  wan  tlio  person  Ut  whom  the)'  were  sent :  he 

mwm  m  te'fy  young  imm,  it  b»  tnie^  hvt  ptirliapa  not  qult<?  m  youtig  aft  haj»  Ixicu 

nM^jtin4?d. 
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father  of  the  poet,  (whose  Christian  name  is  no  where 
recorded)  and  if  it  were  the  one  or  the  other,  it  seems 
to  afford  a  link  of  connexion,  however  slight,  between 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  of  which  we  have  had  no 
previous  knowledge.  Spenser  was  at  least  eleven  years 
older  than  Shakespeare,  but  their  early  residence  in 
the  same  part  of  the  kingdom  may  have  given  rise  to 
an  intimacy  afterwards*:  Spenser  must  have  appre- 
ciated and  admired  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  and  the 
author  of  "The  Tears  of  the  Muses,"  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  may  have  paid  a  merited  tribute  to  his 
young  friend  of  twenty-six. 

The  Edmund  Spenser  of  Kingsbury  may  have  been 
entirely  a  different  person,  of  a  distinct  family,  and 
perhaps  we  are  disposed  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  a 
mere  coincidence  of  names;  but  we  may  be  forgiven 
for  clinging  to  the  conjecture  that  he  may  have  been 
the  author  of  "The  Faerie  Queene,"  and  that  the 
greatest  romantic  poet  of  this  country  was  upon  terms 
of  friendship  and  cordiality  with  the  greatest  dramatist 
of  the  world.  This  circumstance,  with  which  we  were 
unacquainted  when  we  wrote  the  Introduction  to  "  A 
Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  may  appear  to  give  new 
point,  and  a  more  certain  application,  to  the  well- 
remembered  lines  in  that  drama  (Act  v.  sc.  i.)  in  which 
Shakespeare  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  death 
of  Spenser^  and  which  may  have  been  a. subsequent 

*  Nobody  has  been  Me  eren  to  speculate  where  Spenser  was  at  school  ; — 
possibly  at  Kingsbury.    Drayton  was  also  a  Warwickshire  man. 

'  Differences  of  opinion,  founded  upon  discordances  of  oontemponmeous,  or 
nearly  contemporaneous,  representations,  have  prevailed  respecting  the  extreme 
poverty  of  Spenser  at  the  time  of  his  death.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  a 
)>ension  of  60f.  a  year  (at  least  260^.  of  our  present  money)  from  the  royal 
bounty,  which  probably  he  received  to  the  laist.  At  the  same  time  we  think 
there  is  much  plausibility  in  the  story  that  Lord  Burghley  stood  in  the  way  of 
some  special  pecuniary  gift  from  Elizabeth.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  disbelieves 
it,  and  in  his  ''Life  of  Spenser*'  calls  it  ''a  calumny,"  on  the  fomidatioa 
of  the  pennon,  without  considering,  periiaps,  that  the  epigram,  attriboted  to 
Spenser,  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  obstruction  by  the  Lord  Treamrer  of 
some  additMMial  proof  of  the  Queen's  admiration  for  the  author  of  ^  The  Faiiie 
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insertioTL,  for  the  sake  of  repaying  by  one  poet  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  other, 

Without  taking  into  consideration  what  may  have 
been  lost,  if  we  are  asked  what  we  think  it  likely 
that  Slmkespeare  had  written  in  and  before  1591,  we 
should  answer,  that  he  had  altered  and  added  to  the 
three  parts  of  "Henry  VL/*  that  he  had  written,  or 
aided  in  WTiting,  "  Titus  Andronicus/'  that  he  had 
revived  anil  amended  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  and 
that  lie  had  composed  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona/* 
and  **  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  Thus>  looking  only  at 
his  extant  works,  we  see  that  the  eulogy  of  Spenser 
vms  well  warranted  by  the  plays  Shakespeare,  at  that 
early  date,  had  produced. 

If  the  evidence  upon  this  point  were  even  more 
scanty,  we  should  be  convinced  that  by  **our  plea^nt 
Willy*'  Spenser  meant  William  Shakespeare,  by  the 
faet  that  such  a  character  as  he  gives  could  belong 
to  no  other  dramatist  of  the  time,  Greene  can  have 
no  pn^tensions  to  it,  nor  Lodge,  nor  Kyd,  nor  Pecle ; 
Marhiwtt  had  never  touched  comedy:  but  if  these  have 
no  title  to  the  praise  that  they  had  mocked  nature  and 
imitiit4.Hl  truth,  the  claim  put  in  by  JVIalone  for  Lyly 
is  little  short  of  absurd.  Lyly  was,  beyond  dispute, 
the  most  artificial  and  affected  writer  of  his  day:  his 
dramas  have  nothing  like  nature  or  truth  in  them;  and 


Qurwiir.**  FuIIot  firtit  piibJbbed  the  AticcclotP  in  liifl  «  W(irihi<»»,"  ieC2  ;  but 
Kilty  y«Min<  ifarJiur,  and  within  ft  vcr}-  abort  time  after  Ihe  dc*tb  of  Speii«T,  tbo 
*Ujtj  wa»  oiuTtjiit,  ftir  we  Jiud  lliu  liucss  in  Mimningbam'*  Umry,  (Karl  MS. 

*■  Wlicii  her  Mjijtw.t)'  Iiu4  f^wn  iir^ler  tlmt  Spenser  sJicfuM  have  a  pewnrJl  f'or 
hii  |MCaB%  bltt  ^i^ipeotsier  coiibl  bavo  ntjtbnig,  be  ^iretsc^ttet]  bi:r  with  tlnsae  versci : 
•'It  pk'^ofi'ri  your  Gmipo  upon  n  ti»i(^ 
Til  grunt  me  Tctmou  kw  my  fbyino  ; 
Bitt  from  thatt  time  until  tbiH  scosioiij 
I  bemrcl  of  rieitber  rbyrae  nor  r^it^n/* 
Tfct  wimliiJg  fiifTi^t^  >*liKbrly  front  FuIK*r'B  eopy*     We  ad f I  tbe  foU owing  eptgmm 
upon  tli«  iliMitli  uf  S)Hfi)^'r,  Atm  un  iUv  aailiority  uf  M^itningbjim  ; — 
"  In  ^fHti*truiti. 
**  F'ltmoiui  »Uve,  *nd  dva*i,  btm?  i»  tbe  odds  | 
Tb^n  goil  of  poetHy  now  |K»et  of  tbe  gods.^' 

^Mt.  L  h 
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if  it  could  be  established  that  Spenser  and  Lyly  were 
on  the  most  intimate  footing,  even  the  exaggerated 
admiration  of  the  fondest  friendship  could  hardly  have 
carried  Spenser  to  the  extreme  to  which  he  has  gone 
in  his  "  Tears  of  the  Muses."  If  Malone  had  wished  to 
point  out  a  dramatist  of  that  day  to  whom  the  words 
of  Spenser  could  by  no  possibility  fitly  apply,  he  could 
not  have  made  a  better  choice  than  when  he  fixed 
upon  Lyly.  However,  he  labours  the  contrary  position 
with  great  pertinacity  and  considerable  ingenuity,  and 
it  is  extraordinary  how  a  man  of  much  reading,  and  of 
sound  judgment  upon  many  points  of  literary  discussion, 
could  impose  upon  himself,  and  be  led  so  far  from  the 
truth,  by  the  desire  to  establish  a  novelty.  At  all 
events,  he  might  have  contented  himself  with  an  en- 
deavour to  prove  the  negative  as  regards  Shakespeare, 
without  going  the  strange  length  of  attempting  to 
make  out  the  affirmative  as  regards  Lyly. 

We  do  not  for  an  instant  admit  the  right  of  any  of 
Shakespeare's  predecessors  or  contemporaries  to  the 
tribute  of  Spenser ;  but  Malone  might  have  made  out 
a  case  for  any  of  them  with  more  plausibility  than 
for  Lyly.  Greene  was  a  writer  of  a  fertile  fancy,  but 
choked  and  smothered  by  the  overlaying  of  scholastic 
learning :  Kyd  was  a  man  of  strong  natural  parts,  and 
a  composer  of  vigorous  lines:  Lodge  was  a  poet  of 
genius,  though  not  in  the  department  of  the  drama : 
Peele  had  an  elegant  mind,  and  was  a  smooth  and 
agreeable  versifier;  while  Marlowe  was  gifled  with  a 
soaring  and  a  daring  spirit,  though  unchecked  by  a 
well-regulated  taste :  but  all  had  more  nature  in  their 
dramas  than  Lyly,  who  generally  chose  classical  or 
mythological  subjects,  and  dealt  with  those  subjects 
with  a  wearisome  monotony  of  style,  with  thoughts 
quaint,  conceited,  and  violent,  and  with  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  force  and  distinctness  in  his  characterisation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  fisurther  into  this  part 
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If  the  question,  because,  we  think,  it  is  now  established 
kjt  Spenser  s  lines  might  apply  to  Shakespeare  as 
Hkrds  the  date  of  their  publication,  and  indisputably 
Ipplied  with  most  felicitous  exactness  to  the  works  he 
ms  loft  behind  him. 
I    With  regard  to  the  lines  which  state,  that  Willy 

I  **  Dolli  rather  clioose  to  sit  in  idle  Cell, 

I  Than  so  hiniaelfe  to  mockerie  to  ftell/' 

Ire  have  already  shown  that  in  1589  there  must  have 
leen  »ome  rompulKory  cessation  of  theatrical  perform- 
Inces  which  affected  not  only  offending,  but  unoffend- 
mg  e4)mpanies ;  hence  the  certificate,  or  more  properly 
kitioastmuce,  of  the  sixteen  sharers  in  the  Blackfriars. 
Phe  choir-boys  of  St  PanTs  were  silenced  for  bringing 
P matters  of  state  and  religion"  on  their  stage,  when 
■ley  introduced  Martin  Mar-prelate  into  one  of  their 
iRimaH:  and  the  players  of  the  Lord  Admiral  and 
Lonl  Stmnge  were  ]irol!ibited  from  acting,  as  far  as  we 
■in  learn,  on  a  similar  ground.  The  interdiction  of 
fcrfonnances  by  the  children  of  PauFs  was  persevered 
p  for  about  ten  years;  and  aitliough  the  public  com- 
■lilies  (after  the  completion  of  some  inquiries  by  com- 
hiHsionors  specially  appointed)  were  allowed  again  to 
pllow  their  vocation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
paji  a  temponiry  suspension  of  alt  theatrical  exhibitions 
b  London.  This  suspension  commenced  a  short  time 
kfore  Spenser  wrote  his  "Tears  of  the  Muses^'*  in 
Ibicb  he  notices  the  silence  of  Shakespeare. 
I  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  long  the 
Mer,  inhibiting  theatrical  performances  generally,  was 
fcrsevered  in ;  but  the  plague  broke  out  in  London  in 
692,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  when  the  num- 
l^--   -f  deaths   was   greatest,   "the  Queen's  players*," 

h  Tli'^  ..  :  '  !'  tl  fir  rht*  ctmipiinj  undef  the?  IcojicT^liii^  ot  Lawrence  Duttfln^ 
k  at  ill!  iw'i  iimficlttkm'^  »irti(»g  »!  diiti  ;>^ud  under  tbe  (iucexi't  tmmo.  Both 
n  %ttKx»u(t»ct«d  with  tho  LortI  C)i4tiDtjGT]«i.iu*a  aei'vauti* 

I  h  2  d 
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in  their  progress  round  the  country,  whither  they  wan- 
dered when  thus  prevented  from  acting  in  the  metro- 
polis, performed  at  Chesterton,  near  Cambridge,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  heads  of  the  university. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  probably,  if  indeed  he  ever 
were  in  that  country,  that  Shakespeare  visited  Italy. 
Mr.  C.  Armitage  Brown,  in  his  very  clever,  and  in 
many  respects  original  work,  "  Shakespeare's  Autobio- 
graphical Poems,"  has  maintained  the  affirmative  with 
great  confidence,  and  has  brought  into  one  view  all  the 
internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  productions  of  our 
great  dramatist.  External  evidence  there  is  none,  since 
not  even  a  tradition  of  such  a  journey  has  descended  to 
us.  We  own  that  the  internal  evidence,  in  our  esti- 
mation, is  by  no  means  as  strong  as  it  appeared  to  Mr. 
Brown,  who  has  evinced  great  ingenuity  and  ability  in 
the  conduct  of  his  case,  and  has  made  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  his  proofs.  He  dwells,  among  other  things,  upon 
the  fact,  that  there  were  no  contemporaneous  transla- 
tions of  the  tales  on  which  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice*' 
and  "  Othello"  are  founded ;  but  Shakespeare  may  have 
understood  as  much  Italian  as  answered  his  purpose 
without  having  gone  to  Venice.  For  the  same  reason 
we  lay  no  stress  upon  the  recently-discovered  fact,- 
(not  known  when  Mr.  Brown  wrote)  that  Shakespeare 
constructed  his  "  Twelfth  Night"  with  the  aid  of  one 
or  two  Italian  comedies:  they  may  have  found  their 
way  into  England,  and  he  may  have  read  them  in  the 
original  language.  That  Shakespeare  was  capable  of 
translating  Italian  sufficiently  for  his  own  purposes,  we 
are  morally  certain ;  but  we  think  that  if  he  had  tra- 
velled to  Venice,  Verona,  or  Florence,  we  should  have 
had  more  distinct  and  positive  testimony  of  the  15act  in 
his  works  than  can  be  adduced  from  them. 

Other  authors  of  the  time  have  left  such  evidence 
behind  them  as  cannot  be  disputed.  Lyly  tells  us  so 
distinctly  in  more  than  one  of  his  pieces,  and  Rich 
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infornifi  ns  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  hoybIs 
he  trauslatcd  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps;  Daiiiel 
goes  the  letipth  of  letting  us  know  where  certain  of 
his  saiiiiots  were  composed :  Lodge  wrote  some  of  his 
tmc(s  abroad :  Nash  gives  us  the  places  where  be  met 
irticiUar  persons;  iuid  bis  friend  Greene  admits  his 
^ligations  to  Italy  and  Spain,  whither  he  had  travelled 
jsarly  in  life  in  pursuit  of  letters.  In  truth,  at  that 
triod  and  afterward  s^  there  seems  to  have  been  a  pre- 
ailing  rage  for  foreign  travel,  and  it  extended  itself  to 
Eiere  actors,  as  well  as  to  poets;  for  we  know  that 
llliani  Kemjie  was  hi  Rome  in  1601^  during  the 
^terval  between  the  time  when,  for  sonic  unexplained 
ason,  he  cpiitted  the  company  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
Un'n  players,  and  joined  that  of  the  Lord  Admiral \ 


■  St^  Mr.  HaUiwuirs  **  Liidua  Cuventriit!!  '*  {print&d  for  tjie  Shukegpc^ure  So- 
drtjr)*  p.  410.     K^fwlry,  in  hi*  *' Seai-pL  for  Matjey,'*  S|>cJik«  of  tins  ex|K?iiitioji 

V  K  — '  -    iflio^  It  tci'inR^  had  wAgcred  n  dertaln  sum  of  money  that  lie  woultl 

V  iMid  biwk  ill  A  given  »unib«^r  of  days.     In  the  inttoduL<ti<tu  lo  the 

r. , .   Jiai  ra^rt!  tiui:!  by  this  l*«rey  Sixjiety,  it  h  shown  that  Kerap^  &l»o 

daii<*^[|  %  niorria  iu  Fn*nee»  Th€i«e  circiimstanecB  were  ntikuown  to  the  Ro¥* 
A.  Dyie'*>,  *  hen  Uv  *itiperi(iteudeii  a  ve|)ublic«Uoii  of  Kemp«'B  *'  Nbe  Dap^  Won- 
der/* Hf50<lt  ^'^^  th*^  Ouridew  Society. 

*  {t  i«  A  ru?w  fnH  tliut  Kvtiit^e  at  any  tlnifj  quitted  this  eompany  playing  at 
tlie  llkckfriiirB  uid  Globe  theatre?  :  il  la  liowever  indiiiputabie,  and  we  haro  it 
fiu  th*-  iiiitiun  ii  V  of  Ht'nHbwb'B  Diary,  where  payTiic^ntf  are  re4Jordcd  to  Keni|)e, 
and  «^  -  art^  alAn  mnda  for  the  expetiHett  of  drea8e«  supplied  to  him  in 

mt^r^nda  MaJone  overlooked^  when  the  MS.,  belonging  to  Dul- 
go,  wiv«  in  hi*  hands ;  but  tliey  niay  be  very  iniportiyit  with  rcferonee 
at«8  of  «ottic  of  Slmkedpeare^fl  P^^ys  luid  the  piirticular  actors  engaged 
1  thi'fii :  ihey  also  aeeount  ftjr  the  nou -appearance  of  Kenipe'n  name  in  the 
!  l»<arnc«  j|;r»nted  in  Aliiy,  1tfi03,  Uv  the  com^iany  to  which   he  liad  belonged. 
,  D/ct  altribHtc*  Jhti  «trib«jon  of  Kerape'a  name  In  that  inBtrumei*t  to  liia 
ath.  t»<^^Jii»«*,  in  the  i>gtnti*r  of  Si,  Saviour's,  South wark,  Oiahnert  foufid  sm 
i  Nov,  t,  IC03,  of  the  burial  of  "  William  Kunipe,  a  wiaw."     There 
■.'\i-im  RiACiy  nien  of  the  eomnion  name;^  of  Wiltinm  Kempe ;;  and  the 
IViihaiai  Ki^Bpe,  who  had  acti>d  Dogberry,  Peteri  t^e,,  waa  eertainly  alive  in 
liMi  an4  hjid  by  that  date  rt'ji»ineJ  the  Lord  Climn  her  Iain's  fiervaut«,  then 
■V  pliiyerH.**    The  following  uunottce'd  memora&da  rolatilig  to 
tj.  I  fr<«it*  Hrrinlowte'a  Diary  : 

•*  l^iii  uiitu  W"**  Kptnpe,  tlie  10  of  Mitrclie,  1G02,  m  r<^jr  inouy,  twenlytJ 

»liilling\'«  (*tr  \m  tiec<^«iry  ii«ef,  the  »eriie  of  %x*. 
**  L«»ot  imto  W»^  Keni|je,  the  23  of  Auguste,  IU02,  to  bnye  hoektmni  to 

niak-  »  fmv«*r  wf  jjyeii**^!  how««j  tlie  ewmit-  of  v'. 
*•  rd  11^  ntiAti  for  nwekynge  of  W^  Kempe^a  newt,  and  tho  boyea^ 

th  ibr  1602,  Mine  tffviij<.  B'J;' 
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Although  we  do  not  believe  that  Shakespeare  ever  was 
in  Italy,  we  admit  that  we  are  without  evidence  to 
prove  a  negative ;  and  he  may  have  gone  there  without 
having  left  behind  him  any  distinct  record  of  the  fact. 
At  the  date  to  which  we  are  now  adverting  he  might 
certainly  have  had  a  convenient  opportunity  for  doing 
so,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  prohibition  of  drar 
matic  performances  in  London. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Death  of  Robert  Greene  in  1592,  and  publication  of  his  <<  Groataworth  of  Wit," 
by  H.  Chettie.  Greene's  address  to  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  and  Wb 
envious  mention  of  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare's  offence  at  Chettie,  and  the 
apology  of  the  latter  in  his  ^  Kind-heart's  Dream."  The  character  of  Shake- 
speare there  given.  Second  allusion  by  Spenser  to  Shakespeare  in  **  Colin 
Clout's  come  home  again,"  1694.  The  ^  gentle  Shakespeare."  *  Change  in 
the  character  of  his  compositions  between  1591  and  1594  :  his  ^  Richard  II." 
and  *«  Richard  III." 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  infectious  malady  of 
1592,  although  not  in  consequence  of  it,  died  one  of 
the  most  notorious  and  distinguished  of  the  literary 
men  of  the  time, — Robert  Greene.  He  expired  on 
the  3d  of  September,  1592,  and  left  behind  him 
a  work  purporting  to  have  been  written  during  his 
last  illness:  it  was  published  a  few  months  after- 
wards by  Henry  Chettie,  a  fellow  dramatist,  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Groatsworth  of  Wit,  bought  with  a 
Million  of  Repentance,"  bearing  the  date  of  1592,  and 
preceded  by  an  address  from  Greene  "  To  those  Gren- 
tlemen,  his  quondam  acquaintance,  who  spend  their 
wits  in  making  Plays."  Here  we  meet  with  the  second 
notice  of  Shakespeare,  not  indeed  by  name,  but  with 
such  a  near  approach  to  it,  that  nobody  can  entertain  a 
moment's  doubt  that  he  was  intended.  It  is  necessary 
to  quote  the  whole  passage,  and  to  observe,  before  we 
do  so,  that  Greene  is  addressing  himself  particularly  to 
Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  and  urging  them  to  break 
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connexion  with  playerB^: — **Base  minded  men 
nil  thrfe  of  you,  if  by  my  misery  ye  he  not  warned;  for 
to  none  of  yoiu  like  nie,  sought  those  burs  to  cleave ; 
ose  puppets,  I  moan,  that  speak  from  our  mouthsj 
oso  antjcks  garnished  in  our  colours.  Is  it  not 
npfe  that  I,  to  whom  they  all  have  been  beholding; 
not  like  that  you,  to  whom  they  have  ail  been 
holding,  shall  (were  ye  in  that  case  that  I  am  now) 
ID  both  of  them  at  once  forsaken?  Yes,  trust  them  not ; 
r  there  is  an  upstart  crow,  beautifiecl  with  our  feathers, 
at  with  his  Ti(}ers  heaH  wrapfd  in  aplm/er^s  hide^  sup- 
he  is  aii  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank-verse, 
is  tlie  best  of  you  :  and,  being  an  absolute  Johannes 
f'oG^^dum^  i%  in  his  own  conceit,  the  only  Shake-scene 
ft  ©ountryj  O  !  that  I  might  entreat  your  rare  wits 
be  employed  in  more  profitable  courses,  and  let 
apes  imitate  your  past  excellences  and  never 
at!f|uaint  them  with  your  admired  inventions." 
The  chief  and  obvious  purpose  of  this  address  is  to 
induee  Marlowe,  Lodge,  and  Peele  to  cease  to  write 
ibr  the  stage ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  exhortation, 
rmme  bitterly  inveighs  against  **  an  upstart  crow/' 
ho  had  availed  himself  of  the  dramatic  labours  of 
hens  who  imagined  hiniaelf  able  to  write  as  good 
lank- verse  as  any  of  his  con  tern  poraries^  who  was  a 
thmtnts  Fac-tulum^  and  who,  in  his  own  opinion,  was 
the  only  Shake-scene  in  a  country"  All  this  is 
ly  levelled  at  Shakespeare,  under  the  purpose! v- 
Tted  naiiie  of  Shiilie-wem,  and  tlie  words,  "  Tiger's 
wmppM  in  a  player's  hide,'*  are  a  parody  upon  a 


W«  tuiv*  mvae  dotibls  of  Ihe  authenticity  of  the  *'  GToatawcrrlh  of  Wit,** 
likvrark  Uy  Oreaif;.  CheUk  w&a  a.  needy  dramntuit,  ftnd  ]>oflfiilily  wrnta  it 
to  avAl]  liitriN^ilf  of  lb<!  Iitgb  f>o|)ularitj  of  ChM>ene,  tlieu  jufst  dead. 
^•ffin^  iiiti  »itnr»  rJii*on>ilit,  in  consc^^nence  of  the  pubUn-atiuu  of  1%  ChettJ©  ve- 
aacriEtl  tliAt  it  wjui  by  Gr^ti«^?«  but  \iv  AdtiutUnl  ilint  tbo  i»juitt8cn|it  frcim 
I  il  wm»  priiitcd  was  m  hia  own  hiuid-wriiing  i  Ibis  circuiiiHtftiicc  lie  ftx- 
uurtl  by  miainiti  tbut  QjH^m^'a  copy  wns  ao  iUegibb  ilisii  be  w9A  oblig^  to 
riW  U  :  '*  it  wuA  ill  wnttcn,'*  myi  Cbettie^  **  9S  Greene**  hand  ww  none  of 
*  mitl  thurtfwrtj  ho  i^wTvte  it. 
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line  in  a  historical  play,  (most  likely  by  Greene)  "  O, 
tiger's  heart  wrapp'd  in  a  woman's  hide,"  from  which 
Shakespeare  had  taken  his  "  Henry  VI."  part  iii.* 

From  hence  it  is  evident  that  Shakespeare,  near  the 
end  of  1592,  had  established  such  a  reputation,  and 
was  so  important  a  rival  of  the  dramatists,  who,  until 
he  came  forward,  had  kept  undisputed  poasession  of 
the  stage,  as  to  excite  the  envy  and  enmity  of  Greene, 
even  during  his  last  and  fatal  illness.  It  also,  we 
think,  establishes  another  point  not  hitherto  adverted 
to,  viz.  that  our  great  poet  possessed  such  variety  of 
talent,  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  company  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  he  could  do  anything  that  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  perform :  he  was  the  Johannes  Fac- 
totum of  the  association :  he  was  an  actor,  and  he  was 
a  writer  of  original  plays,  an  adapter  and  improver  of 
those  already  in  existence,  (some  of  them  by  Greene, 
Marlowe,  Lodge,  or  Peele)  and  no  doubt  he  contri- 
buted prologues  or  epilogues,  and  inserted  scenes, 
speeches,  or  passages  on  any  temporary  emergency. 
Having  his  ready  assistance,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
servants  required  few  other  contributions  fix)m  rival 
dramatists':  Shakespeare  was  the  Johannes  Factotum 
who  could  turn  his  hand  to  any  thing  connected  with 
his  profession,  and  who,  in  all  probability,  had  thrown 
men  like  Greene,  Lodge,  and  Peele,  and  even  Marlowe 
himself,  into  the  shade.  In  our  view,  therefore,  the 
quotation  we  have  made  from  the  "Groatsworth  of 
Wit"  proves  more  than  has  been  usually  collected 
from  it. 

It  was  natural  and  proper  that  Shakespeare  should 

'  See  this  point  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  Introduction  to  **  Henry  VI.** 
part  iii.  Vol.  t.  p.  225,  &c. 

*  At  this  date  Peele  had  relinquished  his  connection  with  the  company 
occupying  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  to  which,  as  will  he  rememhered,  he  was 
attached  in  1689.  How  far  the  rising  genius  of  Shakespeare,  and  his  inereased 
utility  and  importance,  had  oontributCNi  to  the  withdrawal  of  Peele,  and  to  hla 
junction  with  the  rival  association  acting  under  the  name  of  the  Lord  Admliml, 
it  is  impoflBible  to  determine.    We  hare  preTioiisly  adrerted  to  this  poinl. 
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take  ofionee  at  this  grosa  and  public  attack:  that  he 
dill  there  is  no  doubt,  for  we  are  told  so  by  Cbettle 
bimstolf,  the  avowed  editor  of  the  '*Groatsworth  of 
Wit;**  he  does  not  indeed  mention  Shakespeare,  but 
[he  designates  him  so  intelligibly  that  there  is  no  room 
for  dispute.  Marlovre,  also,  and  not  mthout  reason, 
eomjdained  of  the  manner  in  which  Greene  had  spoken 
of  him  in  the  same  work,  but  to  him  Chettle  made  no 
apuIo|!;y,  while  to  Shakespeare  he  offered  all  the 
L  amende  in  lib  power* 

f      Ills  apology  to  Shakespeare  is  contained  in  a  tract 

called    **  Kind-heart's   Dream/'   which   was  published 

[  irithont   date,    but   as   Greene    expired    on    3d   Sept 

1 159*2,  and  Chettle  tells  us  in  "Kind-heart*s  Dream/' 

'that  Greene  died  *' about  three  months*'  before,  it  is 

certain  that  **  Kind-heart's  Dream  *'  came  out  prior  to 

kthe  end  of  1592»  m  we  now  calculate  the  year,  and 

r  about  til  roe  months  before  it  expired,  according  to  the 

reekcming  of  that  period.     The  whole  passage  relating 

lo  ^farlowe  and  Sliakespeare  is  highly  interesting,  and 

He  therefore  extract  it  entire, — 

I  **  About  tliree  iiumths  since  died  M*  Robert  Greene,  leaving  many 
lepers  b  lundry  book  Kellers*  liands  i  among  others  his  Grmk  worth 
ipf  ifU^  m  wlilch  a  letter^  written  to  divers  plaj-makers,  is  offensively 
i  hf  one  or  two  of  tliero  taken  ;  and  because  on  the  dead  they  cannot 

be  irengcd,  tlicy  wilfully  forge  in  their  coneeit»  a  living  author,  and 
imher  lo»ing  it  to  and  fro,  no  remedy  but  it  roust  light  on  me.    How 

II  liftvc,  all  the  time  of  iny  conversing  in  printing,  hmdcrcd  the  bitter 
bn?eightng  ngninst  scholars,  it  hath  been  very  welt  known ;  and  how 
rbi  that  1  dcait,  I  can  fiuflSciently  prove.     With  neither  of  themp  that 

lake  oflRetice,  was  I  acquainted;  and  with  one  of  them  [Marlowe]  I 

tatffi  oot  if  I  never  be:  the  other,  [Shakespeare]  whom  at  thai  time 

I  fUi!  not  so  much  spare,  as  suice  I  wish  I  had,  for  that  as  I  have 

UnodenUed  the  heat  of  living  wiiters,  and  might  liave  used  my  own 

F^Hicretiao  (especially  in  such  a  case,  the  author  being  dead)  that  I 

dad  ncit  I  am  as  sorry  as  if  the  original  fault  had  been  my  fault; 

1  htoui*!;  tnysielf  have  seen  his  demeanour  no  less  civil,  than  he  ex- 

ticlltnt  m  the  quality  he  professes :  heiides,  divers  of  worsliip  have 

mporlcd  hiii  uprightness  of  dealing,  which  argues  his  honesty,  aiid 

Ibii  fncctiotit  graci!  in  writing,  that  approves  his  art.     For  the  Hfstt 
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[Marlowe]  whose  learning  I  reverence,  and  at  the  penising  of 
Greene's  book  struck  out  what  then  in  conscience  I  thought  he  in 
some  displeasure  writ,  or  had  it  been  true,  yet  to  publish  it  was 
intolerable,  him  I  would  wish  to  use  me  no  worse  than  I  deserve,** 

The  accusation  of  Greene  against  Marlowe  had  re- 
ference to  the  freedom  of  his  religious  opinions,  of 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  say  more*:  the  attack 
upon  Shakespeare  we  have  already  inserted  and  ob- 
served upon.  In  Chettle's  apology  to  the  latter,  one 
of  the  most  noticeable  points  is  the  tribute  he  pays  to 
our  great  dramatist's  abilities  as  an  actor,  "  his  de- 
meanour no  less  civil,  than  he  excellent  in  the  quality 
he  professes :"  the  word  "  quality"  was  applied,  at  that 
date,  peculiarly  and  technically  to  acting,  and  the 
"  quality "  Shakespeare  "  professed  "  was  that  of  an 
actor.  "  His  facetious  grace  in  writing*"  is  separately 
adverted  to,  and  admitted,  while  ^^his  uprightness  of 
dealing"  is  attested,  not  only  by  Chettle's  own  experi- 
ence, but  by  the  evidence  of  "  divers  of  worship." 
Thus  the  amends  made  to  Shakespeare  for  the  envious 
assault  of  Greene  shows  most  decisively  the  high  opi- 
nion entertained  of  him,  towards  the  close  of  1592,  as 
an  actor,  an  author,  and  a  man®. 

We  have  already  inserted  Spenser's  warm,  but  not 

*  See  p.  xliv.  note  6,  for  some  information  upon  this  point. 

*  There  were  not  separate  impressions  of  "  Kind-heart's  Dream"  in  160S,  but 
the  only  three  copies  known  vary  in  some  minute  particulars :  thus,  with  re- 
ference to  these  words,  one  impression  at  Oxford  reads,  *'  his  fcUioui  grace  in 
writing,"  and  the  other,  correctly,  as  we  have  given  it.  *'  Kind-heart's  Dream" 
has  heen  re-printed,  by  the  Percy  Society,  from  the  tWrd  copy  in  the  Kmg*s 
Library  at  the  British  Museum. 

^  More  than  ten  years  afterwards,  Chettle  paid  another  tribute  to  Shake- 
speare, under  the  name  of  Melicert,  in  his  <<  England's  Mourning  Garment :"  the 
author  is  reproaching  the  leading  poets  of  the  day,  Daniel,  Warner,  Chapman, 
Jonson,  Drayton,  Sackville,  Dekker,  &c.,  for  not  writing  in  honour  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  was  just  dead :  he  thus  addresses  Shakespeare : — 
^  Nor  doth  the  silver-tongued  Melicert 

Drop  from  his  honied  Muse  one  sable  tear. 
To  mourn  her  death  that  graced  his  desert, 

And  to  his  lays  open'd  her  royal  ear. 
Shepherd,  remember  our  Elizabeth, 
And  sing  her  Rape,  done  by  that  Taiquin  death." 
Thig  panage  la  important,  with  nCnrenoe  lo  tha  rojal  eneoQisgenMni  gifin  to 
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jadiciouR  and  well-inerited,  eulogium  of  Shake- 
gpoarc  In  1591,  when  in  bis  "Tears  of  the  Mu^es*'  he 
addreiM^s  liim  as  Willj,  and  designates  him 


that  same  gentle  spirit,  from  whose  pen 


Lofge  streamei  of  honnie  and  sweete  nectar  flowe/* 

If  we  were  to  trust  printed  dates,  it  would  seem 
tlmt  ID  the  same  year  the  author  of  **The  Faerie 
Queene"  jpive  another  proof  of  his  admiration  of  our 
great  dramatist :  we  allude  to  a  passage  in  **  Colin 
Clout's  come  home  again,"  which  was  published  with  a 
dedication  dated  27th  December,  1591;  but  Malono 
pnived,  beyond  all  cavil,  that  for  1591  we  ought  to 
read  15&4,  the  printer  having  niatle  an  extraordinary 
blunder.  In  that  poem  (after  the  author  has  spoken 
of  many  living  and  dead  poets,  some  by  their  names,  as 
AJabuster  and  Daniel,  and  others  by  fictitious  and  fan- 
ciftd  appellationaO  he  inserts  these  lines; — 

JrhAktiwiit-iifif;  In  conBe<|Ut*tic©  of  the  approbation  of  hia  pla}.-!  at  Court ;  EUaabotli 

ItNtl    *  ^ni'"  ^*  '■ 

did  it<»t  I* 
he  warn  dka  . 
that  /cttTf  (thf^r 
Ofilttf )  M  B  V 
ft  pmilc'Tf  then 


'rt/'  und  "  open*d  bor  roj'al  oar  *'  tu  **  \t\s  lava,"  Oif ttto 
tlie  puMiimtiotj  of  "Etiglnmrs  Mowrttrnjf  Gantient'^  in  1603: 
lu  >i,.  i^  >ipi)k(?n  of  bi  Dekker^s  '*  Knight's  Conjuring,"  of 
■II  also  without  date,  and  possibly  a  ftyvv  montha 
•it  ill  the  Ei)'sian  Fields.  He  had  been  ori^oftll/ 
IkXf  and,  ftiiall^'^  a  pamphleteer  ftnd  dranuitist, 
icenvcid  m  about  foriy  ptayii. 
^  MjUooct^  mth  b  i^ihmI  diuil  of  res^AFch  jyid  pntietiieo,  goon  over  fiJl  the 
|««iDid<MiJtin(»i  in  **  Oihu  Clout^a  totae  homo  again,"  applying  each  la  poelis 
of  tbe  liru<>;  but  haw  utiE^crtain  and  unsstisfHctory  any  attempt  of  the  kind  muftl 
iiLnfinrily  bo  tuny  b«i  ilLustrated  in  »  smgle  imtftuee.  Maloud  refen  the  fol- 
bwlng  Uu«9  lo  Arthur  Gnlding : — 

•*  A  ud  tlieri?  is  old  Palemon ,  free  from  Bpit^, 

Whoflo  cunefui  pipe  may  tnako  the  hearers  rue ; 
Yet  he  hiiii«rlf  may  rued  be  more  righ6. 
Who  auti^  fto  long,  until  quite  hoarae  h©  grow,** 
Hi^  paiMai^,  m  tmih|  a])[ilieti  U>  T  bom  as  Chttrchy*rd,  m  he  hiniaelf  infomnfl  ua 
in  111  t  Ui>H'tmimi  (if  Court  and  Wat*,*'  1600  ;  Ihj  eoiiipkitt*  of  neglect, 

tani  ;■  .  .£  tbi'i  Omrt  ia 

*•  The  ijbtfoita  vhepc  all  poets  Ih rive. 

Saw  ime  tekate  mify  is  koarMf^  I  hey  say ; 
TIjj*  i•tt♦^EJ^;'^  IV here  tim«  away  we  driv4'j 
Ah  ihililni'ii  itt  n  pjt^uoiit  play," 

■v  that  Malfine  wab  miataken  an  to  other  poeta 
Im  mupdt^'  't' ;  btit  it  would  lend  iw  tiKi  ^  out  u>f  our  way% 

K«i  hmly  h»Y  aL*«4tiji^i^  tiuLt  hy   ^tion,  lh«  &uthur  of  "  Cotiu  Clou  I'*  meant 
^diaki«t^9rt'« 
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**  And  there,  though  last  not  least,  is  ^tion ; 
A  gentler  shepherd  may  no  where  be  found, 
Whose  Muse,  full  of  high  thought's  invention, 
Doth,  like  himself,  heroically  sound." 

Malone  takes  unnecessarj  pains  to  establish  that 
this  passage  applies  to  Shakespeare,  although  he  perti- 
naciously denied  that  "  our  pleasant  Willy  "  of  "  The 
Tears  of  the  Muses'*  was  intended  for  him.  We  have 
no  doubt  on  either  point;  and  it  is  singular,  that  it 
should  never  have  struck  Malone  that  the  same  epithet 
is  given  in  both  cases  to  the  person  addressed,  and  that 
epithet  one  which,  at  a  subsequent  date,  almost  con- 
stantly accompanied  the  name  of  Shakespeare.  In 
"The  Tears  of  the  Muses*'  he  is  called  a  *^ gentle  spirit," 
and  in  "  Colin  Clout's  come  home  again  "  we  are  told 
that, 

"  A  gentler  shepherd  may  no  where  be  found." 

In  the  same  feeling  Ben  Jonson  calls  him  "  my  gentk 
Shakespeare,"  in  the  noble  copy  of  verses  prefixed  to 
the  folio  of  1623,  so  that  ere  long  the  term  became 
peculiarly  applied  to  our  great  and  amiable  dramatist  •. 
This  coincidence  of  expression  is  another  circumstance 
to  establish  that  Spenser  certainly  had  Shakespeare  in 
his  mind  when  he  wrote  his  "  Tears  of  the  Muses  "  in 
1591,  and  his  "Colin  Clout's  come  home  again"  in 
1594.  In  the  later  instance  the  whole  description 
is  nearly  as  appropriate  as  in  the  earlier,  with  the 
addition  of  a  line,  which  has  a  clear  and  obvious  re- 
ference to  the  patronymic  of  our  poet :  his  Muse,  says 
Spenser, 

"  Doth,  like  himself,  heroically  sound." 

These  words  alone  may  be  taken  to  show,  that 
between  1591  and  1594  Shakespeare  had  somewhat 

*  In  a  passage  we  have  already  extracted  (p.  Ixxxt.)  from  Ben  JoDSon'to 
**  Diacoveriee,"  he  mentions  Shakespeare's  **  gentle  expresstoos;'*  but  lie  is 
there  perhaps  rather  referring  to  his  style  of  composition. 
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changed  the  character  of  his  compositions:  Spenser 
having  applauded  him,  in  his  **  Tears  of  the  Muses,** 
for  unriyalled  talents  in  comedy,  (a  department  of  the 
drama  to  which  Shakespeare  had,  perhaps,  at  that  date 
especially,  though  not  exclusively,  devoted  himself)  in 
his  "  Colin  Clout  **  spoke  of  the  **  high  thought's  inven- 
tion," which  then  filled  Shakespeare's  muse,  and  made 
her  sound  as  **  heroically"  as  his  name.  Of  his  genius, 
in  a  loftier  strain  of  poetry  than  belonged  to  comedy, 
our  great  dramatist,  by  the  year  1694,  must  have 
given  some  remarkable  and  undeniable  proofs.  In 
1591  he  had  perhaps  written  his  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost"  and  "Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona;"  but  in  1594 
be  had,  no  doubt,  produced  one  or  more  of  his  great 
historical  plays,  his  "Richard  II."  and  "Richard  III.," 
both  of  which,  as  before  remarked,  together  with 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  came  from  the  press  in  1597, 
though  the  last  in  a  very  mangled,  imperfect,  and  un- 
authentic state.  One  circumstance  may  be  mentioned, 
as  leading  to  the  belief  that  "  Richard  III."  was 
brought  out  in  1594,  viz.  that  in  that  year  an  impres- 
sion of  "The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  the  Third," 
(an  older  play  than  that  of  Shakespeare)  was  published, 
that  it  might  be  bought  under  the  notion  that  it  was 
the  new  drama  by  the  most  popular  poet  of  the  day, 
then  in  a  course  of  representation.  It  is  most  pro- 
bable that  "  Richard  II."  had  been  composed  before 
"  Richard  III.,"  and  to  either  or  both  of  them  the  lines, 

"  Whose  Muse,  fall  of  high  thought*s  invention, 
Doth,  like  himself,  heroically  sound," 

will  abundantly  apply.  The  difference  in  the  character 
of  Spenser's  tributes  to  Shakespeare  in  1591  and  1594 
was  occasioned  by  the  diflference  in  the  character  of 
his  productions. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  dramas  written  hy  Shakespeare  up  to  1C94.  New  docmnent  relating  to 
his  &ther,  under  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  Sir  Fnlk  GreTille,  &c. 
Recusants  in  Stratford-upon-Avon.  John  Shakespeare  empk>yed  to  yahie 
the  goods  of  H.  Field.  Puhlication  of  ^  Venus  and  Adonis'*  during  the 
plague  in  1693.  Dedication  of  it,  and  of  ^  Lucrece,"  1594,  to  the  Eiffl  of 
Southampton.  Bounty  of  the  Earl  to  Shakespeare,  and  coinddenoe  between 
the  date  of  the  gift  and  the  building  of  the  Globe  theatre  on  the  Banluide. 
Probability  of  the  story  that  Lord  Southampton  presented  Shakespeare 

withlOOW. 

« 

Having  arrived  at  the  year  1594,  we  may  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating^  which  of  Shakespeare's  extant 
works,  in  our  opinion,  had  by  that  date  been  pro- 
duced. We  have  already  mentioned  the  three  parts 
of  "Henry  VI.,"  "Titus  Andronicus,"  "The  Comedy  of 
Errors,"  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  and  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  as  in  being  in  1691 ;  and  in  the  interval 
between  1591  and  1594,  we  apprehend,  he  had  added 
to  them  ^'  Richard  II."  and  "Richard  III."  Of  these, 
the  four  last  were  entirely  the  work  of  our  great  dra- 
matist: in  the  others  he  more  or  less  availed  himself 
of  previous  dramas,  or,  possibly,  of  the  assistance  of 
contemporaries. 

We  must  now  return  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in 
order  to  advert  to  a  very  different  subject. 

A  document  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  which  is  highly  interesting  with 
respect  to  the  religious  tenets,  or  worldly  circum- 
stances, of  Shakespeare's  father  in  1592  ^  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  Sir  Henry  Goodere,  Sir 
John  Harrington,  and  four  others,  having  been  ap- 
pointed commissioners  to  make  inquiries  "  touching  all 
such  persons"  as  were  "Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  fugi- 
tives, or  recusantes,"  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  sent 

^  We  hare  to  express  our  best  thanks  to  Mr.  Lemon  for  direeting  our  atten- 
tion to  this  mamiseript,  and  for  supplying  us  with  an  inalysis  of  its  < 
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to  tha  Privy  Council  Tvhat  they  call  their  "eecond 
certifieater  on  the  25th  Sept  1592^  It  is  divided 
int«  different  heads,  according  to  tlie  respective  hun- 
Idreds^  parishes,  &c,,  and  each  page  is  signed  by  them. 
Ofip  of  these  divisions  applies  to  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
and  the  retunj  of  names  there  is  thus  introduced ; — 

"  The  names  of  all  sutch  Recuaantes  a3  have  bene  heartofore 
presented  for  notcominge  moncthlie  to  the  church,  according 
to  her  ilajesUes  iawea,  and  yet  are  thotight  to  forbeare  the 
church  for  debt,  and  for  feare  of  processe,  or  for  some 
Otber  worie  faaltes,  or  for  age,  sicknes,  or  impotencie 
ofbodie/' 

The  BAOies  which  are  appended  to  this  introduction  are 
Fihe  following: — 


**  Mr,  John  Wheeler» 
John  Weeler»  his  son, 
Mr.  John  Shackipere, 
Mr.  Nieholas  Bameshurste, 
Yhomiifl  Jomea^  alijis  Gyles^ 


William  Bain  ton, 
Richard  Harnngtoitf 
William  Fluellen, 
George  Bardolphe*  :** 


.and  opposite  to  them,  separated  by  a  bracket,  we  read 
Itbese  words  :^ — 

^  It  is  saydf  thnt  these  laat  nine  coome  not  to  eburche  for  feare  of 
1  of  dcbte/* 

Here  we  find  the  name  of  '*  Mr.  John  Shakespeare'* 
L  either  as  a  recusant,  or  as  "  forbearing  the  Church,"  on 
ruccount  of  the  fear  of  proce«»3  for  debt,  or  on  account 
of  "  age,  sickness,  or  impotency  of  body,^*  mentioned  in 
the  introduction  to  the  document.  The  question  is,  to 
^wbich  cause  we  are  to  attribute  his  absence ;  and  with 
egnrd  to  process  for  debt,  we  are  to  recollect  that 
it  cotild  not  be  served  on  Sunday,  so  that  appre- 
bestsioii  of  that  kind  need  not  have  kept  him  away 


'  ThA  /rvl  ettrr^^tM  has  not  b«ea  fvaiid  m  the  State  Pap«r  Of&ce,  after  Ihe 

]umt  '!'' f  -'-nneh. 

*  n  *'  limt  Shnkespcmv  took  two  name's  in  hifl  "Henry  V."  ti'Oin 

9fmni V.  ...^i-i'  Itii-m  in  his  uatlvn  town.     Awdi*ey  waa  alu  a  ft^iui^t:  appeUa- 

tiaQ  known  in  SiraUW^l,  ua  uppeftra  t^l^wlit're  in  die  mme  il#>caiDeQi* 
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from  church  on  the  Sabbath.  Neither  was  it  likely 
that  his  son,  who  was  at  this  date  profitably  employed 
in  London  as  an  actor  and  author,  and  who  three  years 
before  was  a  sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  would 
have  allowed  his  father  to  continue  so  distressed  for 
money,  as  not  to  be  able  to  attend  the  usual  place  of 
divine  worship*.  Therefore,  although  John  Shake- 
speare was  certainly  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties  at  the 
time  his  son  William  quitted  Stratford,  we  altogether 
reject  the  notion  that  that  son  had  permitted  his  father 
to  live  in  comparative  want,  while  he  himself  pos- 
sessed more  than  competence. 

"  Age,  sickness,  and  impotency  of  body,"  may  indeed 
have  kept  John  Shakespeare  from  church,  but  upon  this 
point  we  have  no  information  beyond  the  fact,  that  if 
he  were  bom,  as  Malone  supposes,  in  1530,  he  was  at 
this  date  only  sixty-two. 

With  regard  to  his  religious  opinions,  it  is  certain 
that  after  he  became  alderman  of  Stratford,  on  4th 
July  1565,  he  must  have  taken  the  usual  oath  required 
from  all  protestants ;  but  according  to  the  records  of 
the  borough,  it  was  not  administered  to  him  until  the 
12th  September  following  his  election.  This  trifling 
circumstance  perhaps  hardly  deserves  notice,  as  it  may 
have  been  usual  to  choose  the  corporate  officers  at  one 
court,  and  to  swear  them  in  at  the  next.  So  far  John 
Shakespeare  may  have  conformed  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  but  it  is  still  possible  that  he  may  not  have 
adopted  all  the  new  protestant  tenets,  or  that  having 

*  By  an  account  of  rents  received  by  Thomas  Rogers,  Chamberlain  of  Strat- 
ford, in  1589,  it  appears  that  **  John  Shakespeare"  occupied  a  house  in  firidge- 
street,  at  an  annual  rent  of  twelve  shillings,  nine  shillings  of  which  had  been 
paid.  Perhaps  (as  Malone  thought)  this  was  John  Shakespeare,  the  shoemaker; 
because  the  father  of  the  poet,  having  been  bailiff  and  head-alderman,  was 
usually  styled  Mr,  John  Shakespeare,  as  we  have  before  remarked.  However, 
it  is  a  coincidence  to  be  noted,  that  the  name  of  John  Shakespeare  immediately 
follows  that  of  Henry  Fylde  or  Field,  whose  goods  Mr.  John  Slukespmn  was 
subsequently  employed  to  value :  they  were  therefore  in  all  prdbahili^ 
neighbours. 
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iopted  them,  tike  varioua  other  conscieutious  men, 
he  6aw  reason  afterwards  to  return  to  the  faith  he 
bad  abandoned.  We  have  no  eyidence  on  this  point 
a^  regards  biiii;  but  we  have  evidence,  as  regards  a 
pemou  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Greene,  (who,  although 
seems  very  unlikely,  may  have  been  the  same  man 
^ho  was  an  a^tor  in  the  company  to  which  Shakespeare 
^ngod,  and  who  was  a  co-sharer  in  the  Blackftiars 
tre»  in  1589)  who  is  described  in  the  certificate  of 
commissionerg  as  then  of  a  different  parish,  and 
it  is  added,  had  confessed  that  he  had  been  "re- 
conciled to  the  Romish  religion."  The  memoraDdum 
in  these  terms  ;— 

**  It  i»  here  to  be  remembrcd  that  one  Thomas  Greene,  of  Una 
she,  heretofore  presented  mid  indicteti  for  a  recusants,  hath  con- 
fe«ted  lf>  Mr*  Robt,  Burgoyn,  one  of  the  commisaioiierH  for  this 
ionriee,  that  an  ould  Freest  Teconciled  him  to  ibe  Romishe  religion, 
nhSv  he  WHS  prisoner  in  Worcester  goale.  This  Greene  is  not  everie 
to  bo  foiinde/* 

On  the  same  authority  we  learn  that  the  wife  of 
lomag  Greene  was  *'a  most  wilful  recusant;"  and 
Ithnugh  we  are  by  no  means  warranted  in  forming 
ran  an  opinion  on  the  question,  whether  Alary 
t  are  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith,  it  is  iudis- 
^4*...,..^,  if  we  may  rely  upon  the  representation  of 
ie  comniissioner^^  that  some  of  her  family  continued 
Roiimn  Catholics.  In  the  document  under  considera- 
tioo  it  i^  s^f^tted,  that  Mrs.  Mary  Arden  and  her  servant 
John  Browne  had  been  presented  to  the  commissioners 
ft^  reeuBante,  and  that  tliey  bad  been  so  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  fnmier  return  by  the  same  official  persons. 
Iti  considoring  the  subject  of  the  feith  of  our  poet  s 
^ther,  we  ought  to  put  entirely  out  of  view  the  pajier 
^un  which  Dr.  Drake  lays  some  stress*;  we  mean  the 

*  ShAkj»p«>art}   untt  iiiB  TlmiTfl/'    vol.  \.   p,  li      Dr.   Drake  vrctni   to   Lc  of 
Litti  itiAt  John  StinkfM(itmrti  nifty  huve  r(»fnuiiei]  rfoiu  aii/imlUig  llie  corjio- 
I  halU  |>]rvvi<jti»  ta  liSfWi,  on  Ji4?coitiil  of  lib  roligititia  afiiiii(jii/i. 
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sort  of  religious  will,  or  confessioii  of  fiiith,  supposed  to 
have  been  found,  about  the  year  1770,  concealed  in  the 
tiling  of  the  house  John  Shakespeare  is  conjectured  to 
have  inhabited.  It  was  printed  by  Malone  in  1790, 
but  it  obviously  merits  no  attention,  and  there  are 
many  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  spurious.  Malone 
once  looked  upon  it  as  authentic,  but  he  corrected  his 
judgment  respecting  it  afterwards. 

Upon  the  new  matter  we  have  here  been  able  to 
produce,  we  shall  leave  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  con- 
clusion, and  to  decide  for  himself  whether  John  Shake- 
speare forbore  church  in  1592,  because  he  was  in  fear 
of  arrest,  because  he  wfts  "  aged,  sick,  and  impotent  of 
body,"  or  because  he  did  not  accord  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  protestant  faith. 

We  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  to  add,  that  if  John 
Shakespeare  were  infirm  in  1592,  or  if  he  were 
harassed  and  threatened  by  creditors,  neither  the  one 
circumstance  nor  the  other  prevented  him  from  being 
employed  in  August  1592  (in  what  particular  capacity, 
or  for  what  precise  purpose  is  not  stated)  to  assist 
"Thomas  Trussell,  gentleman,"  and  "Richard  Sponer 
and  others,"  in  taking  an  inventory  of  the  goods  and 
chattels  of  Henry  Feelde  of  Stratford,  tanner,  aiPter  his 
decease.  A  contemporary  copy  of  the  original  docu- 
ment has  recently  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Shakespeare  Society  for  publication,  but  the  fact,  and 
not  the  details,  is  all  that  seems  of  importance  here^ 

•  It  has  the  following  title : — 

**  A  true  and  perfect  Inventory  of  the  Goodes  and  Cattells,  which  were  the 
Groodes  and  Cattells  of  Henry  Feelde,  late  of  Stretford-nppon-Avon  in  the  County 
of  Warwyke,  tanner,  now  deceased,  beynge  in  Stretford  aforesayd,  the  2l8t  daye 
of  Auguste,  Anno  Domini  1592.  By  Thomas  Trussell,  Gentleman,  Mr.  John 
Shaksper,  Richard  Sponer  and  others.*' 

The  items  of  the  inventory  consist  of  nothing  but  an  enumeraiion  of  old  bed- 
steads, painted  cloths,  andirons,  Ac,  of  no  curiosity  and  of  little  value.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  Thomas  Trussel  was  an  attoniey  of  Stratford,  and  H  wems 
likely  that  the  valuation  was  made  in  reUtioa  to  Field'k  wilL  TUm  wMe 
sum  at  which  the  goods  were  estimated  was  £14.  ]4f*  Od^  and  the  totel,  witk 
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In  the  lieading  of  the  pajic?  our  poet's  father  is  called 
iMn  John  Shakspefi*'  and  at  the  end  we  find  his  name 
"John  iShakaper  senior:"  this  appears  to  be  the 
onljr  instiuice  in  which  the  addition  of  "senior"  was 
mudt\  and  tlie  object  of  it  might  be  to  distinguish  him 
lore  ftrcrtually  from  John  Shakespeare,  the  shoe- 
laker  in  Stratford*  with  whom,  of  old  perhaps,  sis  in 
modern  times,  he  was  now  and  then  confoumledp  The 
fact  itself  may  be  material  in  deciding  whether  John 
aakfiipeiLre,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  %\'as,  or  was  not 
'aged,  sick,  or  impotent  of  body"  as  to  be  unable 
to  attciid  protest  ant  divine  worship*  It  certainly  does 
>t  seem  likely  that  he  would  have  been  selected  for 
jierformance  of  such  a  duty,  however  trifling,  if  be 
been  so  apprehensive  of  arrest  as  not  to  be  able  to 
tve  his  dwelling,  or  if  he  had  been  very  infirm  from 
pkne^s  or  old  age, 

Whether  he  were,  or  were  not  a  member  of  the 
ratestant  reformed  Church,  it  is  not  to  bo  disputed 
it  bis  childmn,  all  of  whom  were  bom  between  1558 
1580,  wore  baptized  at  the  ordinary  and  esta- 
jslied  place  of  worship  in  the  parish.  That  his  son 
'illiaui  was  educated,  livedo  and  died  a  protestant  we 
ive  no  doubt  ^ 


QM  uf  Uie  persciuA  m&ldii^  Uie  appraJflc^tnoutj  m  ihxm  tlftled  at  the  ettd  of 
wmL. 

John  SliftksfM^i'  aeciior 

Per  ma  ThumAa  TniEg^l 
Script*  present,*' 
;  nnliiii,  m  do««  nol  ■.ppear  la  thk  covvn^l  copy,  Jo)in  ShitkeBpearo 
Miifti  lili  Infttit,   the  dixiiinient  miwt  have  tM»en  AubAmbcd  by  soing  penou 
OQ  faii  bdnM. 

'  Nettfly  &lf  the  piiMagM  m  hk  works,  of  a  religioiLS  or  doctrinal  c:!hji7^ct€r^ 
l«ftt  been  Unm^hi  into  oiie  view  by  Sir  Frederick  B.  Wntaoii,  K.C.H.,  tu  & 
f«ry  elegaitl  volutne,  prtiiivd  m  1843,  for  tlte  li*?rtetit  of  th^  ibeatricttl  runds  of 
oQr  firo  f^^t  tlie*l2\^  The  ijbjt'trt  i>f  Uie  visry  ze&Eous  and  amiable  cmnpiler 
■••  ti  t  J4  Mf>ti»n,  fnrfriarly  priwnliiiig,  that  William  Shakespenre  wfti 

m  Itotiu.  \  jint!  lir  Hm  ilon<?  m  vtry  effectually j  although  we  dotiot  find 

aoM^  hkt  V  "  r     I  ^    n,   1  Imi-Ii  M^nifi  i^j  us  of  grefit  valiio  upon  this  qacfttioii;  ii 
ii..  ^i  -jU,  ..V  of  Ctanmer^  ut  the  clsmtcuiiig  of  Queeii  Elizabeth 
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We  have  already  stated  our  distinct  and  deliberate 
opinion  that  "Venus  and  Adonis"  was  written  before  its 
author  left  his  home  in  Warwickshire.  He  kept  it  by 
him  for  some  years,  and  early  in  1593  seems  to  have  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  a  printer,  named  Richard  Field,  who, 
it  has  been  said,  was  of  Stratford,  and  might  be  the 
son  of  the  Henry  Feelde,  or  Field,  whose  goods  John 
Shakespeare  was  employed  to  value  in  1592.  It  is  to 
be  recollected  that  at  the  time  **  Venus  and  Adonis  "* 
was  sent  to  the  press,  while  it  was  printing,  and  when 
it  was  published,  the  plague  prevailed  in  London  to 
such  an  excess,  that  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  the 
privy  council  to  put  a  stop  to  all  theatrical  per- 
formances*. Shakespeare  seems  to  have  availed  him- 
self of  this  interval,  in  order  to  bring  before  the  world 
a  production  of  a  different  character  to  those  which 
had  been  ordinarily  seen  from  his  pen.  Until  "  Venus 
and  Adonis"  came  out,  the  public  at  large  could  only 
have  known  him  by  the  dramas  he  had  written,  or  by 
those  which,  at  an  earlier  date,  he  had  altered,  amended, 
and  revived.  The  poem  came  from  Field's  press  in  the 
spring  of  1593,  preceded  by  a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton.  Its  popularity  was  great  and  instanta- 
neous, for  a  new  edition  of  it  was  called  for  in  1594,  a 


in  **  Henry  VIII."  act  v.  sc.  4.  (Vol.  v.  p.  607.)  It  consists  of  but  five  ex- 
pressive words,  which  we  think  clearly  refer  to  the  completion  of  the  Reforma- 
tion under  our  maiden  queen. 

«  In  her  days  «  ♦  ♦  • 
God  shaU  be  truly  knottn,** 

*  By  the  following  order,  derived  from  the  registers : — 

'*  That  for  avoyding  of  great  concourse  of  people,  which  causeth  inerease 
of  the  infection,  it  were  convenient  that  all  Playes,  Bcarbaytiugs,  Cockpitts, 
common  Bowling-alleyes,  and  such  like  unnecessarie  assemblies,  should  be  sup- 
pressed during  the  time  of  infection,  for  that  infected  people,  after  their  long 
keeping  in,  and  before  they  bo  cleared  of  their  disease  and  infection,  being 
desirous  of  recreation,  use  to  resort  to  such  assemblies,  where,  through  heate 
and  thronge,  they  infect  many  sound  personnes." 

In  consequence  of  the  virulence  and  extent  of  the  disorder,  Michaehnaa  tenn, 
1593,  was  kept  at  St.  Alban's.  It  was  about  this  period  that  Nash's  **  Sammer's 
Last  Will  and  Testament"  was  acted  as  a  private  entertainmait  at  Grojdoiu 
See  also  p.  liv.  note  2, 
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Pird  in  1596,  a  fourth  in  IGOO,  and  a  fifth  in  1602^: 
there  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  interTening 
■niire^Hions,  which  Itave  disai)peared  among  the  popular 
nd  destroyed  literature  of  the  time.  We  may  con- 
Bnde  that  this  admirable  and  unequalled  production 
■i^jt  introduced  its  author  to  the  notice  of  Lord  South- 
fcnpton  ;  and  it  in  evident  from  the  opening  of  the 
■Ddication^  that  Shakespeare  had  not  taken  the  pre- 
■aution  of  a^ertaining,  in  the  first  instance,  the  wishes 
Hf  the  young  nobleman  on  tlie  subject.  Lord  South- 
nipton  wa*^  more  than  nine  years  younger  than  Shake* 
Ipearo,  having  been  bom  on  6th  Oct-^  1573. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  dedication  of  "  Venus 
mpd  Adonis*'  was^  on  every  account,  acceptable,  and 
■hakespeare  followed  it  up  by  inscribing  to  the  same 
peer,  but  in  a  much  more  assured  and  confident  strain, 
\m  *'  Lucrece''  in  the  succeeding  year.  He  then  "dedi- 
cated his  love**  to  his  juvenile  patron,  having  **a  war^ 
rant  of  his  honourable  disposition"  towards  his  "  pam- 
|»hlet''  and  himself.  **Lucrece"  was  not  calculated, 
>m  it^  subject  and  the  treatment  of  it^  to  be  so 
pular  as  **  Venus  and  Adonis,*'  and  the  first  edition 
ivinjT  appeared  from  Field's  press  in  1594,  a  reprint 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  called  for  until  after 
be  lapse  of  four  years,  and  the  third  edition  bears  the 
lie  of  1600. 

It  must  have  been  about  this  period  that  the  Earl 
"of  Southampton  bestowed  a  most  extraordinarj'  |>roof 
his    high-minded  munificence  upon  the  author  of 
^ Venus  and  Adonis"  and  '*  Lucrece."     It  was  not  un- 
Bual^  at  that  time  and  afterwards,  for  noblemen,  and 
liers  to  wbom  works  were  dedicated,  to  make  presents 


|tai«  know  notliiui^  of  luiy  c<jpy  q(  I6JM.  The  itnpres^iou  of  1tr02  wm 
Um^  W.  Leake.  Wr?  mention  the  fsu?t  here,  be<?«iifie  in  the  ItitroductioD 
(n  *•  V«itw  mitl  Adonia/^  (VoJ.  vilU  p*  3*i0)  it  b  cmuieouMly  staCed,  that  no  ini- 
tmiMOWi  «Ult  tit**  II  iJthr  uf  Willtaiii  Lci^kc  upon  the  titlc-piigi;  m  known.  Only 
ft  th^  eofty  *tf  I  r.f  U\(ri  haa  oomd  down  to  our  day ;  it  had  been 

ibv  w.  T.i  iv  im  u*^a 
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of  money  to  the  writers  of  them ;  but  there  is  certainly 
no  instance  upon  record  of  such  generous  bounty,  on 
an  occasion  of  the  kind,  as  that  of  which  we  are  now  to 
speak':  nevertheless,  we  have  every  reliance  upon  the 
authenticity  of  the  anecdote,  taking  into  account  the 
unexampled  merit  of  the  poet,  the  known  liberality 
of  the  nobleman,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
story  has  been  handed  down.  Rowe  was  the  original 
narrator  of  it  in  print,  and  he  doubtless  had  it,  with 
other  information,  from  Betterton,  who  probably  re- 
ceived it  directly  from  Sir  William  Davenant^  and 
communicated  it  to  Rowe.  If  it  cannot  be  asserted 
that  Davenant  was  strictly  contemporary  with  Shake- 
speare, he  was  contemporary  with  Shakespeare's  con- 
temporaries, and  from  them  he  must  have  obtained  the 
original  information.  Rowe  gives  the  statement  in 
these  words : — 

"  There  is  one  instance  so  singular  in  the  munificence  of  this 
patron  of  Shakespeare's  that,  if  I  had  not  heen  assured  that  the  story 
was  handed  down  hy  Sir  William  Davenant,  who  was  prohahly  very 
well  acquainted  with  his  [Shakespeare's]  affairs,  I  should  not  have 
ventured  to  have  inserted ;  that  my  Lord  Southampton  at  one  time 
gave  him  a  thousand  pounds  to  enahle  him  to  go  through  ¥rith  a 
purchase  which  he  heard  he  had  a  mind  to." 

No  biographer  of  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  ad- 
verted to  the  period  when  it  was  likely  that  the  gift 
was  made,  in  combination  with  the  nature  of  the  pur- 
chase Lord  Southampton  had  heard  our  great  drama- 
tist wished  to  complete,  or,  it  seems  to  us,  they  would 
not  have  thought  the  tradition  by  any  means  so  impro- 
bable as  some  have  held  it. 

The  disposition  to  make  a  worthy  return  for  the 
dedications  of  "Venus  and  Adonis"  and  "Lucrece" 
would  of  course  be   produced  in  the  mind   of  Lord 

*  The  author  of  the  present  Life  of  Shakespeare  is  bonnd  to  make  one 
exception,  which  has  come  peculiarly  within  his  own  knowledge,  bat  of  which 
he  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  more. 
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QQttiantptoQ  by  tbe  publication  of  those  poems;  and 
re  are  to  recollect  that  it  was  precisely  at  the  eame 

lie  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  entered 
upon  the  project  of  buikling  the  Globe  Theatre  on  the 
Baukside,  not  very  far  to  the  west  of  the  South\**ark 

>t  of  London  Bridge.  **  Venus  and  Adonis"  was 
^nbli^hed  in  1593;  and  it  was  on  the  22Dd  Dec.  in 

[lat  year  that  Bichard  Burbage,  the  great  actor,  and 
lie  leader  of  the  company  to  which  Shakespeare  was 
ttached,  signed  a  bond  to  a  carpenter  of  the  name  of 
^eter  Street  for  the  construction  of  the  Globe.     It  is 

it  too  much  to  allow  at  least  a  year  for  its  com- 
pletion; and  it  was  during  1594,  while  the  work  on 
he  Bankside  was  in  progress*  that  **  Lucrece"  came 

mi  the  press-  Thus  we  see  that  the  building  of  the 
ilobe,  at  the  cost  of  the  sharers  in  the  Blackfriara 

neat  re,  was  coincident  in  point  of  time  with  the  ap- 
I'arancc  of  the  two  poems  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Southanipton,  Is  it,  tlicn,  too  much  to  believe  that 
''the  young  and  bountiful  nobleman,  ha\ing  heard  of 

lis  enterprise  from  the  peculiar  interest  he  is  known 
have  taken  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  stage,  and 

iving  l>een  incited  by  warm  admiration  of  *' Venus  and 

tlonis*'  and  "  Lucrccej'^  in  the  fore-front  of  which  he 
ejoiccd  to  see  his  own  name,  presented  Shakespeare 
nith  lOUO/.,  to  enable  bim  to  make  good  the  money  he 
wm  to  i^niduce,  as  his  proportion,  for  the  completion  of 
3ie  Globe? 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  our  great  dramatist 
tood  in  need  of  the  money>  or  that  he  could  not  have 
iepnsited  it  as  well  as  tlie  other  sharers  in  the  Black- 
riars';  but  Lord  Southampton  may  uot  have  thought 

necessary  to  inquire,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  want 


*  'I'-r  mtv  w*'  in  ?."  i  -.-^  tfmt  Shttkei^petirc  wdu1»1  fiAve  to  eootrilmto  ilie 
nt  imwJ/.  li  imtiou  to  tli«  e<»t  of  the  Globe :  |iPobabk  much 

..i  iUi*  wmn  u  oKi  .,..„..  ,u  whichj  wo  mmy  f«l  idsured}  De^«r  ^nlereil  the 
nd  i4^  n  iimti  like  LurtI  ScmiUttUipton. 
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it,  nor  to  consider  precisely  what  it  had  been  customary 
to  give  ordinary  versifiers,  who  sought  the  pay  and 
patronage  of  the  nobility.  Although  Shakespeare  had 
not  yet  reached  the  climax  of  his  excellence,  Lord 
Southampton  knew  him  to  be  the  greatest  dramatist 
this  country  had  yet  produced ;  he  knew  him  also  to 
be  the  writer  of  two  poems,  dedicated  to  himself,  with 
which  nothing  else  of  the  kind  could  bear  comparison ; 
and  in  the  exercise  of  his  bounty  he  measured  the  poet 
by  his  deserts,  and  ^'used  him  after  his  own  honour  and 
dignity,"  by  bestowing  upon  him  a  sum  worthy  of  his 
title  and  character,  and  which  his  wealth  probably 
enabled  him  without  difficulty  to  afford.  We  do  not 
believe  that  there  has  been  any  exaggeration  in  the 
amount,  (although  that  is  more  possible,  than  that  the 
whole  statement  should  have  been  a  fiction)  and  Lord 
Southampton  may  thus  have  intended  also  to  indicate 
his  hearty  good  will  to  the  new  undertaking  of  the 
company,  and  his  determination  to  support  it^. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  opening  of  the  Globe  theatre,  on  the  Bankside,  in  1595.  Union  of  Shake- 
Bpeare's  associates  with  the  Lord  Admirars  players.  The  theatre  at  New- 
ington  Butts.  Projected  repair  and  enlargement  of  the  Blackfriars  theatre : 
opposition  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct.  Shakespeare's  rank  in  the 
company  in  1596.  Petition  from  him  and  seven  others  to  the  Privy  Connei], 
and  its  result.  Repair  of  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  Shakespeare  a  resident 
in  Southwark  in  1596 :  proof  that  he  was  so  from  the  papers  at  Dolwich 
College. 

We  have  concluded,  as  we  think  we  may  do  very 
fairly,  that  the  construction  of  the  new  theatre  on  the 
Bankside,  subsequently  known  as  the  Globe,   having 

'  After  the  Globe  had  been  burned  down  in  June,  1613,  it  was  rebuilt  very  maeh 
by  the  contributions  of  the  king  and  the  nobility.  Lord  Southampton  may  have 
intended  the  lOOM.,  m  part,  as  a  contribution  to  this  enterprise,  through  the 
hands  of  an  individual  whom  he  had  good  reason  to  diatinguidi  from  the  vest  o£ 
the  con^pany. 
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*jlobe  had  been  com- 

Loving  in  the  spring, 

any  indication  of  the 
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hey  appear  to  have  per- 

ain  in  Shoreditch,  and 

of  his  death,  still  had 
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ind  there  ifl  every  rcasou  to  believe 

iniDg.     Dr.  Formaii  records,  in  his 

.e  Raw  "  Macbeth "  at  the  Globe,  on 

4m  the  30th  April,  1611,  and  '<  The 

Mtme  year.    See  the  Introductions  to 

Pope,  the  celebrated  comedian,  who 

Yf  1603,  contains  the  following  clause: 

d    Mary  Clark,  alias  Wood,  and  to 

part,  right,  title,  and  interest,  which 

iiii  ihat  playhouses  with  the  appurtenances, 

in  Holywell,  in  the  pai*ish  of  St.  Lecuiard^s 

licsex  ;  as  also  my  part,  estate,  and  interest, 

..i  and  to  idl  that  playhouse,  with  the  appur- 

!iu  parish  of  St.  Saviour*8,  in  the  county  of 

.uJ  Apology,  p.  165. 

led  (in  1619}  in  Holy  weU-«trcct,  near  iheCuxUxu 
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in  common  with  any  other  association  iB  not  so  clear; 
but  we  learn  from  Henslowe's  Diary,  that  in  1594, 
and  perhaps  at  an  earlier  date,  the  company  of  which 
Shakespeare  was  a  member  had  played  at  a  theatre  in 
Newington  Butts,  where  the  Lord  Admiral's  servants 
also  exhibited.  At  this  period  of  our  stage-history  the 
performances  usually  began  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon;  for  the  citizens  transacted  their  business 
and  dined  early,  and  many  of  them  afterwards  walked 
out  into  the  fields  for  recreation,  often  visiting  such 
theatres  as  were  opened  purposely  for  their  reception. 
Henslowe's  Diary  shows  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
and  the  Lord  Admiral's  servants  had  joint  possession 
of  the  Newington  theatre  from  3d  June  1594,  to  the 
15th  November,  1596;  and  during  that  period  various 
pieces  were  performed,  which  in  their  titles  resemble 
plays  which  unquestionably  came  from  Shakespeare's 
pen.  That  none  of  these  were  productions  by  our 
great  dramatist,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  affirm ; 
but  the  strong  probability  seems  to  be,  that  they  were 
older  dramas,  of  which  he  subsequently,  more  or  less, 
availed  himself  Among  these  was  a  "  Hamlet,"  acted 
on  9th  June,  1594  :  a  "Taming  of  a  Shrew,"  acted  on 
11th  June,  1594;  an  "Andronicus,"  acted  on  12th 
June,  1594  ;  a  "  Venetian  Comedy,"  acted  on  12th  Aug. 
1594;  a  "Caesar  and  Pompey,"  acted  8th  Nov.  1594; 
a  "Second  Part  of  Caesar,"  acted  26th  June,  1595; 
a  "Henry v.,"  acted  on  28th  Nov.1595;  and  a  "Troy," 
acted  on  the  22d  June,  1596.  To  these  we  might 
add  a  "  Palamon  and  Arcite,"  (acted  on  17th  Sept. 
1594)  if  we  suppose  Shakespeare  to  have  had  any 
hand  in  writing  "  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen ;"  and  an 
"Antony  and  Vallea,"  (acted  on  the  20th  June,  1595) 
as  it  is  called  in  the  barbarous  record,  which  may  pos- 
sibly have  had  some   connexion  with    "Antony  and 

theatre,  ai  if  hia  preaeiioe  were  neceaiary  for  the  saperintendenoe  of  Ae  eoD- 
cem,  although  he  had  been  an  aetor  aft  Ike  Bladdriara  lor  maiiy  J^tM,  §md  aft 
«^  Globe  ever  (rinee  iii  ereettoo. 
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leoptttra"  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Shake- 
re  did  not  aid  in  these  representations,  although 

was,  perliaps,  too  much  engaged  with  the  duties  of 
tnthorsbip,  at  this  date,  to  take  a  verjr  busy  or  promi- 

nt  part  as  an  actor. 

TTie  fact  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  players  acted 
Nemngton  until  November,  1596^  may  appear  to 

ilitate  against  our  notion  that  the  Globe  was  finished 

d  ready  for  performances  in  the  spring  of  1595;  and 
t  is  very  possible  that  the  constructiun  occupied  more 
lime  than  we  have  imagined.  M alone  was  of  opi- 
nion that  the  Globe  might  have  been  opened  even  in 
i604';  but  we  postpone  that  event  until  the  folio w- 
year,  because  we  think  the  time  too  short,  and 
ccauso,  unless  it  were  entirely  completed  early  in 
594,  it  would  not  be  required,  inasmuch  as  the  com- 
any  for  which  it  was  built  seem  to  have  acted  at  the 
Hackfriars  in  the  winter.  Our  notion  is,  that,  even 
fter  the  Globe  was  finished,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Bnrantt  now  and  then  performed  at  Newington  in  the 
nmnien  because  andiencesj  having  been  accustomed  to 
xpect  thum  there^  aiiscmblcd  for  the  purpose,  and  tlie 
layers  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  relinquish  the  emo- 
[itnent  thus  to  be  obtained.  The  perfonnances  at  New- 
agton,  vre  may  presume,  did  not  however  interfere  ^ith 
lie  representations  at  the  Globe.  If  any  members  of 
he  company  had  continued  to  play  at  Newington  after 
ifarember  150(5,  we  should,  no  doubt>  have  found  some 
race  of  it  in  llensilowe's  Diary* 

Another  reason  for  thiukhig  that  the  Globe  was 
I>ened  in  the  sfxring  of  1595  is,  that  very  soon  after- 
Mds  the  wlijirers  in  that  enterprise  commenced  tlie 
wfmr  and  uuiargement  of  their  theatre  in  the  Black- 
riaiBt  which  had  been  in  constant  nee  for  twenty 
mm.  Of  this  proceeding  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
nj  mare  j)ret*ently, 

^  t»<pir/  into  Ihfl  Autlicntidiyi  ttc.  p,  &f. 
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We  may  feel  assured  that  the  important  incident  of 
the  opening  of  a  new  theatre  on  the  Bankside,  larger 
than  any  that  then  stood  in  that  or  in  other  parts 
of  the  town,  was  celebrated  by  the  production  of  a 
new  play.  Considering  his  station  and  duties  in  the 
company,  and  his  popularity  as  a  dramatist,  we  may 
be  confident  also  that  the  new  play  was  written  by 
Shakespeare.  In  the  imperfect  state  of  our  informa- 
tion, it  would  be  vain  to  speculate  which  of  his  dramas 
was  brought  out  on  the  occasion ;  but  if  the  reader 
will  refer  to  our  several  Introductions,  he  veill  see 
which  of  the  plays,  according  to  such  evidence  as  we 
are  acquainted  with,  may  appear  in  his  view  to  have 
the  best  claim  to  the  distinction.  Many  years  ago  we 
were  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  "Henry  V."  was 
the  piece:  the  Globe  was  round,  and  the  "wooden 
O"  is  most  pointedly  mentioned  in  that  drama;  so  that 
at  all  events  we  are  satisfied  that  it  was  acted  in 
that  theatre:  there  is  also  a  nationality  about  the 
subject,  and  a  popularity  in  the  treatment  of  it,  which 
would  render  it  peculiarly  appropriate ;  but  on  farther 
reflection  and  information,  we  are  unwillingly  con- 
vinced that  "Henry  V."  was  not  written  until  some 
years  afterwards.  We  frankly  own,  therefore,  that  we 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  offer  an  opinion  upon  the 
question,  and  we  are  disposed,  where  we  can,  to  refrain 
even  from  conjecture,  when  we  have  no  ground  on 
which  to  rest  a  speculation. 

Allowing  about  fifteen  months  for  the  erection  and 
completion  of  the  Globe,  we  may  believe  that  it  was 
in  full  operation  in  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  of 
1595.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  the  company 
would  of  course  return  to  their  winter  quarters  in  the 
Blackfriars,  which  was  enclosed,  lighted  from  within, 
and  comparatively  warm.  This  theatre,  as  we  have 
stated,  at  this  date  had  been  in  constant  use  for  twenty 
years,  and  early  in  1596  the  sharers  directed  their 
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[^ntion  to  the  extensive   repair,  enlargement,  and, 

liibly,  entire  re-construction  of  the  building,     Tlio 

ifidence  that  they  entertained  snch  a  design  is  rcry 

;iuive ;  and  we  raay  perhaps  infer,  that  the  prosperity 

their  new  experiment  at   the   Globe   encouraged 

nn  to  this  ontlay.     On  the  9th  Jan,  1596  (1595, 

ordiiig  to  the  then  mode  of  calculatiDg  the  year) 

jrd   llunsdon,   who   was  Lord  Chamberlain   at  the 

Tine,  but  who  died  about  six  months  afterwards,  ^Tote 

to  Sir  William  More,  expressing  a  wish  to  take  a  house 

uf  him   in  the  Blackfriars,  and  adding  that  he   had 

^banl  that  Sir  WiUiam  Alore  had  parted  with  a  portion 

fli  his  own  residence  **to  some  that  mean  to  make  a 

<iiyhouse  of  it^** 
The  truth*  no  doubt,   was,  tliat  in  consequence  of 
eir    increased   popularity,    owing,    we    may    readily 
imagine,  in  a  great  degree  to  the  success  of  the  plays 
Shakespeare  had   produced,  the  company  whicli  had 
occupied  the  Black  friars  theatre  found  that  their  house 
^■^  too  small  for  their  audiences,  and  wished  to  enlarge 
^K  but  it  appears  nither  singular  that  Lord  Hunsdon, 
^■c  Lord  Chamberlain,  should  not  be  at  all  aware  of 
^Ke  intention  of  the  players  acting  under  the  sanction 
^K  hii^  nanie  and  oflice,  and  should  only  have  heard  that 
PBme  persons  "meant  to  make  a  playhouse**  of  part  of 
Sir  William  M ore's  residence.     We  have  not  a  copy  of 
■be  whole  of  Lord  Hunsdon's  letter — only  an  abstract 
^f  it — ^ which  reads  as  if  the  Lord  Chamberlain  did  not 
_e?eD  know  that  there  was  any  theatre  at  all  in  the 
jkfriars.    Two  documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
id  a  third  preserved  at  Dulwich  College,  enable  us  to 
Ite  dtHtiKt  tly  what  was  the  object  of  the  actors  at 
Black triars  in  1596.     The  first  of  these  is  a  repro- 
fmra  certain  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  in 
playhouse  was  situated,  not  only  against  the 
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completion  of  the  work  of  repair  and  enlargement, 
then  commenced,  but  against  all  fieurther  performances 
in  the  theatre. 

Of  this  paper  it  is  not  necessary  for  onr  purpose  to 
say  more ;  but  the  answer  to  it,  on  the  part  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  actors,  is  a  very  valuable  relic,  inasmuch  as  it 
gives  the  names  of  the  eight  players  who  were  the 
proprietors  of  the  theatre  or  its  appurtenances,  that  of 
Shakespeare  being  fifth  in  the  list.  It  will  not  have 
been  forgotten,  that  in  1589  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
sharers  were  enumerated,  and  that  then  Shakespeare's 
name  was  the  twelfth ;  but  it  did  not  by  any  means 
follow,  that  because  there  were  sixteen  sharers  in  the 
receipts,  they  were  also  proprietors  of  the  building, 
properties,  or  wardrobe :  in  1596  it  is  stated  that 
Thomas  Pope,  (from  whose  will  we  have  already  given 
an  extract)  Richard  Burbage,  John  Hemings,  (properly 
spelt  Heminge)  Augustine  Phillips,  William  Shake- 
speare, William  Kempe,  (who  withdrew  from  the  com- 
pany in  1601)  William  Slye,  and  Nicholas  Tooley, 
were  "  owners"  of  the  theatre,  as  well  as  sharers  in  the 
profits  arising  out  of  the  performances.  The  fiust,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  that  the  sole  owner  of  the  edifice  in 
which  plays  were  represented,  the  proprietor  of  the 
freehold,  was  Richard  Burbage,  who  inherited  it  from 
his  father,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  sons;  but  as  a 
body,  the  parties  addressing  the  privy  council  (for  the 
"petition"  appears  to  have  been  sent  thither)  might 
in  a  certain  sense  call  themselves  owners  of,  as  well 
as  sharers  in,  the  Blackfriars  theatre.  We  insert  the 
document  in  a  note,  observing  merely,  that,  like  many 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  it  is  without  signatures*. 

*  *'  To  the  right  honourable  the  Lords  of  her  MajestieB  most  hooounble 
Privie  Councell. 

**  The  humble  petition  of  Thomas  Pope,  Richard  Burbage,  John  Hemhiga, 
Augustine  Phillips,  William  Shakespeare,  William  Kempe,  William  Slye, 
Nicholas  Tooley,  and  others,  servaanta  to  the  Right  UonomblA  the  hard  Cham- 
berUine  to  her  Majestie.  «  SlMWtlh 
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Hte  of  the  year  when  this  petition  of  the  actors 
presented  to  the  privy  council  is  ascertained  fmm 
of  the  renionstmnce  of  the  inhabitants  wliieh  had 
rendered  it  necessary,  viz.  1596 ;  but  by  another  paper, 
aiiionf  the  theatrical  relics  of  Alleyn  and  Henslowe  at 
Dulwich  College,  we  are  enabled  to  show  that  both  the 
^monstrance  and  the  petition  were  anterior  to  May  in 
iiftt  yean  Henslowe  (step-father  to  Alleyn's  wife,  and 
Jleyn's  partner)  seems  always,  very  prudently,  to  have 
Kept  up  a  ffc:>od  understanding  with  the  officers  of  the 
pepartment  of  the  revels;  and  on  3rd  May,  1596,  a 
?rson  of  the  name  of  Veale,  servant  to  Edmond  Tyl- 
ley,  master  of  the  revels,  wrote  to  Henslowe,  informing 
bim    (as  of  course  he  must  take  an  interest  in  the 


L  Tdost  htimbly,  that  your  Pi*titbnpr9  art*  owticrs  and  pkyena  of  the 
or  th«jtttro,  tn  tbe  preciiiot  mid  libeTtit"!  of  tlie  BJac-kfne r§,  wbleh 
t  for  many  yeureH  us*!d  and  Hceupicd  for  tlic  playing  of  tragedies, 
,  liitliini'**,  f^ut«*rUid«»,  *nd  [ilnyt'a  Tlutl  the  same,  by  rtymtm  of  its 
fa^ti^g  tMtmiB  tto  long  ljuilt«  hftth  fntleti  into  gre&t  de^iiy,  and  tlu&t  beatdeft  tho 
nK|MWlitJoa  thcf^&ofi,  it  faii«  heetno  fuund  ti^ccsaiLrie  to  muke  the  flame  more  cnn- 
Ttoiicant  for  thf?  emtertjtuiiincnt  cf  iiuditori^Bs  coiiiing  thereto.  That  to  this  end 
gwtr  V^Utkin^m  Itavt^  itll  Aud  i^ohv  of  ihvm  put  downsammei  of  money « icconlmg 
th*Ttr  Hlmn^f  in  ihvt  suid  ibtintrej  and  which  they  hu^e  justly  and  honestly 
piitif^d  Ity  th«  e?i*<rriNe  of  their  f|ii»Utie  of  atage-plAjem ;  but  tfaut  c«rt«ine 
i*iiTii  (woiii*'  of  ilnmt  uf  honour)  inh»lMt»nt»  iif  the  said  preeinct  and  libttrtio 
the  BLwikfncri  havev  ^^  v^'iir  retiiiimers  are  ir formed,  bes^fjujajbt  your 
Lorikiiippi  not  to  pertnitt  the  snid  private  house  any  Ifinger  to 
rit  liut  htTcaf U'r  to  be  fthut  up  *nd  closed ^  to  t lie  tin^nifcat  nud  gre*t 
I  of  ynur  pi'tiiiouen*,  wlio  have  no  other  racaue^  wher^^by  Ut  ma'mtsdn  Ihuir 
it**  OJid  familie«,  hnt  by  the  exei^cieo  of  their  cjuAlilte  as  they  huve  here- 
tWoiv  Ftirthentionr>,  ib^it  la  the  summer  seAJiOii  your  Petitioners  are 
t  pl»ye  at  thi'ir  tiew  hutlt  house  ou  the  BiLnk»kle  enlde  the  Globe,  hut  that 
wioi        '  le  eompeltod   to  come  to  the   Blnckfriers  ;   imd  if  your 

give  eoiisent   unto  tliat   which  is  prayde  agnitist  your 
Qam,   ifiiiy   will  not  ouoly,  while  tlie  winter  endui-efl,  Uhibo  the  meau<»« 
they  now  8t*pport  tbrm  eetven  itnd  their  famihe^,  but  be  unable  to 
n**elvi?s  hi  :  K  or  enterJudeii,  when  ealde  upon  lo  perform« 

itirm  and  r  Mn.^*^  iuid  her  honorable  Cfjurl,  a»  tbey  hav^e 

ofore  ;m  i  .1  t  .  i  i  Hp  htituhle  prayer  of  your  Petitionera  therefore 
ymir  hciii'c.iii.  I  .idsbipps  gniut  penni«fiHm  to  finish  the  re|mniit>ns 
f-atioiiJi  i!  'i-gtm  ;  and  m  your  l*elitiMneri&  have  hitheHo  been 

fliT*  d  ill  H  :  mr,  Mtd  jujst  ill  tht'ir  deal  in  gSj  that  your  hr^oorahte 

(  wtU  hi..  Mi.iiipu  ihetii  frrmi  jii'tUij^  at  thwir above  namde  private  bou«« 
t  and  libcrtie  of  the  Blaekfriemj  i\ml  your  T*etitloorr«,  as  in  dutie 
t  win  evrr  pray  for  the  iucreoaiog  Uotior  and  happiiiesde  of  your 
tr  L©rdahij*jiii," 
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result)  that  it  had  been  decided  by  the  privy  council, 
that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  should  be  allowed 
to  complete  their  repairs,  but  not  to  enlarge  their 
house  in  the  Blackfriars :  the  note  of  Veale  to  Hen- 
slowe  is  on  a  small  slip  of  paper,  very  clearly  vmtten ; 
and  as  it  is  short,  we  here  insert  it : — 

**  Mr.  Hinslowe.  This  is  to  enfourme  you  that  my  Mr.,  the 
Maister  of  the  revelles,  hath  rec.  from  the  LI.  of  the  counsell  order 
that  the  L.  Chamberlen*s  servauntes  shall  not  be  distourbed  at  the 
Blackefryars,  according  with  their  petition  in  that  behalfe,  but  leave 
shall  be  given  unto  theym  to  make  good  the  decaye  of  the  saide 
House,  butt  not  to  make  the  same  larger  then  in  former  tyme  hath 
bene.     From  thoffice  of  the  Revelles.  this  3  of  maie,  1596. 

*•  Rich.  Vbale." 

Thus  the  whole  transaction  is  made  clear :  the  com- 
pany, soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Globe,  contem- 
plated  the  repair  and  enlargement  of  the  Blackfiiars 
theatre:  the  inhabitants  of  the  precinct  objected  not 
only  to  the  repair  and  enlargement,  but  to  any  dramatic 
representations  in  that  part  of  the  town :  the  company 
petitioned  to  be  allowed  to  carry  out  their  design,  as 
regarded  the  restoration  of  the  edifice,  and  the  in- 
crease of  its  size ;  but  the  privy  council  consented  only 
that  the  building  should  be  repaired.  We  are  to  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  after  the  repairs  were  finished, 
the  theatre  would  hold  no  more  spectators  than  for- 
merly; but  that  the  dilapidations  of  time  were  sub- 
stantially remedied,  we  are  sure  from  the  fact,  that  the 
house  continued  long  afterwards  to  be  employed  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  originally  con- 
structed^. 

What  is  of  most  importance  in  this  proceeding,  with 
reference  to  Shakespeare,  is  the  circumstance  upon 
which  we  have  already  remarked ;  that  whereas  his 
name,   in    1589,   stood   twelfth   in  a  list   of  sixteen 

*  The  ultim&te  fiito  of  this  pkyhouse,  and  of  others  exlstiiig  at  the  Mune 
time,  will  be  found  stated  in  a  safaeequent  part  of  our  memoir. 
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sbarerSy  in  1596  it  was  advanced  to  the  fifth  place  in 
an  enumeration  of  eight  persons,  who  termed  them- 
selves "  owners  and  players  of  the  private  house,  or 
theatre,  in  the  precinct  and  liberty  of  the  Blackfriars." 
It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  speculation  at  the 
Globe  had  been  remarkably  successful  in  its  firet 
season,  and  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  had 
thereby  been  induced  to  expend  money  upon  the  Black- 
friars,  in  order  to  render  it  more  commodious,  as  well 
as  more  capacious,  under  the  calculation,  that  their 
receipts  at  the  one  house  during  the  winter  would  be 
greater  in  consequence  of  their  popularity  at  the  other 
during  the  summer. 

Where  Shakespeare  had  resided  from  the  time  when 
he  first  came  to  London,  until  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  we  have  no  information;  but  in 
July,  1596,  he  was  living  in  South wark,  perhaps  to  be 
close  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  more  effectually  to 
superintend  the  performances  at  the  Globe,  which  were 
continued  through  at  least  seven  months  of  the  year. 
We  know  not  whether  he  removed  there  shortly  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  Globe,  or  whether  from  the 
first  it  had  been  his  usual  place  of  abode;  but  Malone 
tells  us,  "  From  a  paper  now  before  me,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  Edward  AUeyn,  the  player,  our  poet  ap- 
pears to  have  lived  in  Southwark,  near  the  Bear- 
garden, in  1596'."  He  gives  us  no  farther  insight 
into  the  contents  of  the  paper ;  but  he  probably  re- 
ferred to  a  small  slip,  borrowed,  with  other  relics  of  a 
like  kind,  from  Duhvich  College,  many  of  which  were 
returned  after  his  death.  Among  those  returned  seems 
to  have  been  the  paper  in  question,  which  is  valuable 
only  because  it  proves  distinctly,  that  our  great  dra- 
matist was  an  inhabitant  of  Southwark  very  soon  after 

^  **  Inquiry  into  the  Authonticity/'  &c.  p.  215.  He  seems  to  have  resenred 
puiicnlan  for  his  ^  Life  of  Shakespeare/'  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete, 
tod  whidi  was  imperfectly  finished  by  Boewell. 

VOL.  L  k 
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the  Globe  was  in  operation,  although  it  by  no  means 
establishes  that  he  had  not  been  resident  there  long 
before.  We  subjoin  it  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  ori- 
ginal :  the  hand-writing  is  ignorant,  the  spelling  pecu- 
liar, and  it  was  evidently  merely  a  hasty  and  imperfect 
memorandum. — 

"  Inhabitantes  of  Sowtherk  as  have  complaned,  this  —  of  JoDy, 
1596. 

Mr  Markis 

Mr  Tappin 

Mr  Langorth 

Wilsone  the  pyper 

Mr  Barett 

Mr  Shaksper 

Phellipes 

Tomson 

Mother  Golden  the  haude 

Nagges 

Fillpott  and  no  more,  and  soe  well  ended." 

This  is  the  whole  of  the  fragment,  for  such  it  ap- 
pears to  be,  and  without  farther  explanation,  which 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  any  other  document, 
in  the  depository  where  the  above  is  preserved  or  else- 
where, it  is  impossible  to  understand  more,  than  that 
Shakespeare  and  other  inhabitants  of  Southwark  bad 
made  some  complaint  in  July  1596,  which,  w©  may 
guess,  was  hostile  to  the  wishes  of  the  writer,  who  con- 
gratulated himself  that  the  matter  was  so  well  at  an 
end.  Some  of  the  parties  named,  including  our  great 
dramatist,  continued  resident  in  Southwark  long  after- 
wards, as  we  shall  have  occasion  in  its  proper  place 
to  show.  The  writer  seems  to  have  been  desirous  of 
speaking  derogatorily  of  all  the  persons  he  enumerates, 
but  still  he  designates  some  as  "Mr.  Markis,  Mr. 
Tuppin,  Mr.  Langorth,  Mr.  Barett,  and  Mr.  Shak- 
sper;" but  "Phellipes*,  Tomson,  Nagges,  and  Fillpott," 

*  This  may  have  been  Angastme  PhiHlppee,  who  belonged  to  the  oompanj  of 
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he  only  mentions  by  their  surnames,  while  he  adds 
the  words  "the  pyper"  and  "the  baude**  after  "  Wil- 
sone'"  and  "  Mother  Golden,"  probably  to  indicate  that 
any  complaint  from  them  ought  to  have  but  little 
weight.  All  that  we  certainly  collect  from  the  memo- 
randum is  what  Malone  gathered  from  it,  that  in  July 
1596,  (Malone  only  gives  the  year,  and  adds  "near 
the  Bear-garden,**  which  we  do  not  find  confirmed  by 
the  contents  of  the  paper)  in  the  middle  of  what  we 
have  considered  the  second  season  at  the  new  theatre 
called  the  Globe,  Shakespeare  was  an  inhabitant  of 
Southwark.  That  he  had  removed  thither  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  and  of  being  nearer  the  spot,  is  not 
unlikely,  but  we  have  no  evidence  upon  the  point :  as 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Burbage,  the  principal 
actor  at  the  Globe,  lived  in  Holywell  Street,  Shore- 
ditch,  near  the  Curtain  play-house  \  such  an  arrange- 
ment^ as  regards  Shakespeare  and  the  Globe,  seems  the 
more  probable. 

the  Lord  ChAmberUun's  senrants,  and  whose  name  stands  fourth  in  the  royal 
Keeose  of  May  1603w  He  died  as  nearly  as  possible  two  years  afterwards,  his 
will  being  dated  on  the  4th  May,  and  proved  on  the  13th  May  1605.  Among 
other  bequests  to  his  friends  and  **  fellows,"  he  gave  "  a  thirty-shillings  piece  of 
gold"  to  William  Shakespeare.  He  was  a  distinguished  comic  performer,  and 
the  earliest  notice  we  have  of  him  is  prior  to  the  death  of  Tarlton  in  1688. 

*  It  is  just  possible  that  by  '*  Wilsone  tlie  pyper '*  the  writer  meant  to  point 
oat  "Jack  Wilson,"  the  singer  of  **  Sigh  no  more,  ladies,"  in  *'  Much  ado  about 
Nothing,"  (VoL  iiL  p.  216.)  who  might  be,  and  probably  was,  a  player  upon  some 
wiad  instrument.  See  also  the  "  Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn,"  (printed  by  the 
Shakespeare  Society)  p.  153,  for  a  notice  of  **  Mr.  Wilson,  the  singer,"  when  he 
dined  on  ooe  occasion  with  the  founder  of  Dulwich  College. 

>  Malone'a  Shftke^teare  by  Boswell,  in.  p.  182. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Chancery  suit  in  1597  by  John  Shakespeare  and  hia  wife  to  recover  Aabyes: 
their  bill ;  the  answer  of  John  Lambert ;  and  the  replication  of  John  and 
Mary  Shakespeare.  Probable  result  of  the  suit.  William  Shakespeare's 
annual  visits  to  Stratford.  Death  of  his  son  Hamnet  in  1596.  General 
scarcity  in  England,  and  its  effects  at  Stratford.  The  quantity  of  com  in  the 
hands  of  William  Shakespeare  and  his  neighbours  in  February,  1596.  Ben 
Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour/'  and  probable  instrumentality  of 
Shakespeare  in  the  original  production  of  it  on  the  stage.  Henalowe'a  letter 
respecting  the  death  of  Gabriel  Spenser. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  in  1578  John  Shake- 
speare and  his  wife,  in  order  to  relieve  themselves 
from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  mortgaged  the  small 
estate  of  the  latter,  called  Asbyes,  at  Wilmecote  in 
the  parish  of  Aston  Cantlowe,  to  Edmund  Lambert^ 
for  the  sum  of  40/.  As  it  consisted  of  nearly  sixty 
acres  of  land,  with  a  dwelling-house,  it  must  have  been 
worth,  perhaps,  three  times  the  sum  advanced,  and  by 
the  admission  of  all  parties,  the  mortgagors  were  again  to 
be  put  in  possession,  if  they  repaid  the  money  borrowed 
on  or  before  Michaelmas-day,  1580.  According  to  the 
assertion  of  John  and  Mary  Shakespeare,  they  tendered 
the  40/.  on  the  day  appointed,  but  it  was  refused, 
unless  other  monies,  which  they  owed  to  the  mort- 
gagee, were  repaid  at  the  same  time.  Edmund  Lam- 
bert (perhaps  the  father  of  Edward  Lambert,  whom 
the  eldest  sister  of  Mary  Shakespeare  had  married) 
died  in  1586,  in  possession  of  Asbyes,  and  from  him  it 
descended  to  his  eldest  son,  John  Lambert,  who  con- 
tinued to  withhold  it  in  1597  from  those  who  claimed 
to  be  its  rightful  owners. 

In  order  to  recover  the  property,  John  and  Mary 
Shakespeare  filed  a  bill  in  chancery,  on  24th  Nov. 
1597,  against  John  Lambert  of  Barton-on-the-Heatb, 
in  which  they  alleged  the  fact  of  the  tender  and  r^ 
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fu!4al  of  the  40/*  by  Edmund  Lambert,  who,  ^visbing  to 

Beep  the  estate,  no  doubt  coupled  with  the  tender  a 

Hindition  not  inchided  ia  the  deed.     Tlie  advance  of 

Kber  monies*  tlie  repayment  of  which  was  recjnired  by 

Bdmund  Lambert,  was  not  denied  by  John  and  Mary 

■hakefjpeare,  but  tliey  contended  tliat  they  had  done 

Bl  the  hiw  required,  to  entitle  them  to  the  restoration 

Hf  their  estate  of  Asbyes:   in  their  bill  they  also  set 

fortb^  that  John  Lambert  was  **  of  great  wealth  and 

^)ility,  and  well  friended  and  allied  amongst  gentle- 

Bltni  and  freeholders  of  tlie  country,  in  the  county  of 

Warwick,"   while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  "of 

Knall  wealth,  and  very  few  friends  and  alliance  in  the 

4atd  county/'     The  answer  of  John  Lambert  merely 

denied  tluit  the  40^.  had  been  tendered,  in  consequence 

of  which  be  alleged  that  his  father  became  "lawfully 

^id  absolutely  seised  of  the  premises,  in  his  demesne 

m$  of  fee/*     To  this  answer  John  and  Mary  Shakespeare 

jnit  ill  a  replication,    reiterating  the  assertion  of  the 

■fender  and  refus;il  of  the  40/,  on  Michaelmas-day,  1580, 

^nd  praying  Lord  Keeper  Egerton  (afterwards  Baron 

Ktli^mere)  to  decree  in  their  favour  accordingly. 

If  aoy  decree  were  pronounced*  it  is  singular  that 
no  trace  of  it  should  have  been  preserved  either  in 
the  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  among  the 
papers  of  Lord  Ellesmere;  but  such  is  the  fact,  and 
the  interence  is,  that  the  suit  was  settled  by  the  par- 
tias  without  proceeding  to  this  extremity.  We  can 
have  little  doubt  that  the  bill  had  been  filed  with  the 
concurrence,  and  at  the  instance,  of  our  greiit  drama- 
tisrt^  who  at  this  date  was  rapidly  acquiring  wealth, 
although  his  father  and  mother  put  forward  in  their 
bill  their  own  poverty  and  powerlessness,  compared 
ith  the  riches  and  inHnence  of  their  opponent*  WiU 
^'lakespeare  must  have  been  aware,  that  during 
seventeeu  years  his  iather  and  mother  had 
m  deprived  of  their  right  to  Asbyes:    in  all  pro- 
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bability  his  money  was  employed  in  order  to  com- 
mence and  prosecute  the  suit  in  Chancery ;  and  unless 
we  suppose  them  to  have  stated  and  re-stated  a  deli- 
berate falsehood,  respecting  the  tender  of  the  40/^ 
it  is  very  clear  that  they  had  equity  on  their  side. 
We  think,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  John  Lam- 
bert, finding  he  had  no  chance  of  success,  relinquished 
his  claim  to  Asbyes,  perhaps  on  the  payment  of  the 
40/.  and  of  the  sums  which  his  father  had  required 
from  John  and  Mary  Shakespeare  in  1580,  and  which 
in  1597  they  did  not  dispute  to  have  been  due. 

Among  other  matters  set  forth  by  John  Lambert 
in  his  answer  is,  that  the  Shakespeares  were  anxious 
to  regain  possession  of  Asbyes,  because  the  current 
lease  was  near  its  expiration,  and  they  hoped  to  be 
able  to  obtain  an  improved  rent.  Supposing  it  to  have 
been  restored  to  their  hands,  the  fact  may  be  that  they 
did  not  let  it  again,  but  cultivated  it  themselves ;  and 
we  have  at  this  period  some  new  documentary  evidence 
to  produce,  leading  to  the  belief  that  our  poet  was 
a  land-owner,  or  at  all  events  a  land-occupier,  to  some 
extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Aubrey  informs  us,  (and  there  is  not  only  no  reason 
for  disbelieving  his  statement,  but  every  ground  for 
giving  it  credit)  that  William  Shakespeare  was  **  wont 
to  go  to  his  native  country  once  a  year.'*  Without 
seeking  for  any  evidence  upon  the  question,  nothing  is 
more  natural  or  probable ;  and  when,  therefore,  he  had 
acquired  sufBcient  property,  he  might  be  anxious  to 
settle  his  family  comfortably  and  independently  in 
Stratford.  We  must  suppose  that  his  father  and 
mother  were  mainly  dependent  upon  him,  not^iith- 
standing  the  recovery  of  the  small  estate  of  the  latter 
at  Wilmecote ;  and  he  may  have  employed  his  brother 
Gilbert,  who  was  two  years  and  a  half  younger  than 
himself,  and  perhaps  accustomed  to  agricultural  pur* 
suits,  to  look  aiPter  his  fiirming  concerns  in  the  eountiy, 
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while  he  himself  was  absent  superintendiDg  his  highly 
proffitable  theatrical  undertakings  in  London.  In  1595, 
1596,  and  1597,  our  poet  must  have  been  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  considerable  and  an  increasing  income :  he 
was  part  proprietor  of  the  Blackfriars  and  the  Globe 
theatres,  both  excellent  speculations ;  he  was  an  actor, 
doubtless  earning  a  good  salary,  independently  of  the 
proceeds  of  his  shares ;  and  he  was  the  most  popular 
and  applauded  dramatic  poet  of  the  day.  In  the  sum- 
mer he  might  find,  at  make,  leisure  to  visit  his  native 
town,  and  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  he  was  there 
in  August,  1596,  when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
his  only  son  Hamnet,  one  of  the  twins  bom  early  in 
the  spring  of  1585:  the  boy  completed  his  eleventh 
year  in  February,  1596,  so  that  his  death  in  August 
following  must  have  been  a  very  severe  trial  for  his 
parents  \ 

Stow  informs  us  that  in  1596  the  price  of  provisions 
in  England  was  so  high,  that  the  bushel  of  wheat  was 
sold  for  six,  seven,  and  eight  shillings':  the  dearth 
continued  and  increased  through  1597,  and  in  August 
of  that  year  the  price  of  the  bushel  of  wheat  had  risen 
to  thirteen  shillings,  fell  to  ten  shillings,  and  rose 
again,  in  the  words  of  the  old  faithful  chronicler,  to 
"the  late  greatest  price'."  Malone  found,  and  printed, 
a  letter  from  Abraham  Sturley,  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
dated  24th  Jan.,  1597-8,  stating  that  his  "neighbours 
groaned  with  the  wants  they  felt  through  the  deamess 
of  corn*,"  and  that  malcontents  in  great  numbers  had 
gone  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  Sir  Fulke  Greville  to 
complain  of  the  maltsters  for  engrossing  it.  Connected 
with  this  dearth,  the  Shakespeare  Society  has  been  put 
in  possession  of  a  document  of  much  value  as  regards 

'  The  following  is  the  form  of  the  entry  of  the  burial  in  the  register  of  the 
Aorch  of  Stratford : — 

«1596.   AwguttM.   Hamwi  JUius  WiUiofn  Shakspere,*' 
>  Anmalti,  edit  1615,  p.  1279.  *  Ibid.  p.  1304. 

*  llAione's  Shakspeare,  hy  Boswell,  vol.  ii.  p.  666. 
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the  biography  of  our  poet,  although,  at  first  sight,  it 
may  not  appear  to  deserve  the  notice  it  is  sure  in  the 
end  to  attract.     It  is  tlius  headed : — 

"  The  noate  of  corne  and  malte,  taken  the  4th  of  February, 
1597,  in  the  40th  year  of  the  raigne  of  our  most  gracious 
Soveraigne  Ladie,  Queen  Elizabeth,  &c." 

and  in  the  margin  opposite  the  title  are  the  words 
**  Stratforde  Burroughe,  Warwicke."  It  was  evidently 
prepared  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  com  and 
malt  there  really  was  in  the  town ;  and  it  is  divided  into 
two  columns,  one  showing  the  "  Townsmen's  com,**  and 
the  other  the  "  Strangers'  malt^**  The  names  of  the 
Townsmen  and  Strangers  (when  known)  are  all  given, 
with  the  wards  in  which  they  resided,  so  that  we  are 
enabled  by  this  document,  among  other  things,  to 
prove  in  what  part  of  Stratford  the  family  of  our  great 
poet  then  dwelt :  it  was  in  Chapel-street  Ward,  and 
it  appears  that  at  the  date  of  the  account  William 
Shakespeare  had  ten  quarters  of  com  in  his  possession. 
As  some  may  be  curious  to  see  who  were  his  imme- 
diate neighbours,  and  in  what  order  the  names  are 
given,  we  copy  the  account,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
Chapel-street  Ward,  exactly  as  it  stands. — 

Chapple  Street  Ward. 

3     Frauncis  Smythe,  Jun*".,  3  quarters. 
5     John  Coxe,  5  quarters. 
17 J  M^  Thomas  Dyxon,  17|  quarters. 
3     M^  Thomas  Barbor,  3  quarters. 

5  Mychaell  Hare,  5  quarters. 

6  M^.  Bifielde,  6  quarters. 

*  In  the  indorsement  of  the  document  it  is  stated,  that  the  Townsmen's  malt 
amounted  to  449  quarters  and  two  "  strike  **  or  bushels,  besides  9  quarters  of 
barley — their  peas,  beans,  and  vetches  to  15  quarters,  and  their  oats  to  13 
quarters.  The  malt,  the  property  of  Strangers,  amounted  to  248  quarters  and 
5  strike,  together  with  3  quarters  of  peas.  Besides  malt,  the  Townsmen,  it  is 
said,  were  in  possession  of  43  quarters  and  a  half  of  ^  wheat  and  mill-oom," 
and  of  10  quarters  and  6  strike  of  barley ;  but  it  seems  to  have  beeo  eonsider- 
ably  more,  even  in  Chapel-street  Ward. 
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6     Hugh  Aynger,  6  quarters. 

6  Thomas  fiadsey,  6  quarters — bareley  1  quarter. 
1.  2  str.  John  Rogers,  10  strikes. 

8  W™.  Emmettes,  8  quarters, 

1 1  M^  Aspinall,  aboute  1 1  quarters. 

10  W".  Shackespere,  10  quarters. 

7  Jul.  Shawe,  7  quarters." 

We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  again  to  refer  to 
this  document  upon  another  point,  but  in  the  mean 
time  we  may  remark  that  the  name  of  John  Shake- 
speare is  not  found  in  any  part  of  it.  This  fact  gives 
additional  probability  to  the  belief  that  the  two  old 
people,  possibly  with  some  of  their  children,  were  living 
in  the  house  of  their  son  William,  for  such  may  be 
the  reason  why  we  do  not  find  John  Shakespeare  men- 
tioned in  the  account  as  the  owner  of  any  com.  It 
may  likewise  in  part  explain  how  it  happened  that 
William  Shakespeare  was  in  possession  of  so  large  a 
quantity :  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  family,  in 
time  of  scarcity,  he  would  be  naturally  desirous  to  be 
well  provided  with  the  main  article  of  subsistence ;  or 
it  is  very  possible  that,  as  a  grower  of  grain,  he  might 
keep  some  in  store  for  sale  to  those  who  were  in 
want  of  it.  Ten  quarters  does  not  seem  much  more 
than  would  be  needed  for  his  own  consumption ;  but 
it  affords  some  proof  of  his  means  and  substance  at 
this  date,  that  only  two  persons  in  Chapel-street  Ward 
had  a  larger  quantity  in  their  hands.  We  are  led  to 
infer  from  this  circumstance  that  our  great  dramatist 
may  have  been  a  cultivator  of  land,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  wheat  in  his  granary  had  been  grown 
on  his  mother's  estate  of  Asbyes,  at  Wilmecote,  of 
which  we  know  that  no  fewer  than  fifty,  out  of  about 
sixty,  acres  were  arable^. 

We  must  now  return  to  London  and  to  theatrical 
affiurs  there,  and  in  the  first  place  advert  to  a  pas- 

'  Kalone's  Shakespeare,  by  Boswell,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 
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sage  in  Rowe's  Life  of  Shakespeare,  relating  to  the 
real  or  supposed  commencement  of  the  connexion 
between  our  great  dramatist  and  Ben  Jonson'.  Rowe 
tells  us  that  "  Shakespeare's  acquaintance  with  Ben 
Jonson  began  with  a  remarkable  piece  of  humanity 
and  good  nature.  Mr.  Jonson,  who  was  at  that  time 
altogether  unknown  to  the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his 
plays  to  the  players,  in  order  to  have  it  acted ;  and  the 
])ersons  into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  after  having 
turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over,  were  just 
upon  returning  it  to  him  with  an  ill-natured  answer, 
that  it  would  be  of  no  service  to  their  company,  when 
Shakespeare,  luckily,  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found 
something  so  well  in  it,  as  to  engage  him  first  to  read 
it  through,  and  afterwards  to  recommend  Mr.  Jonson 
and  his  writings  to  the  public."  This  anecdote  is 
entirely  disbelieved  by  Mr.  Gifford,  and  he  rests  his 
incredulity  upon  the  supposition,  that  Ben  Jonson's 
earliest  known  production,  "Every  Man  in  his  Humour," 
was  originally  acted  in  1597  at  a  different  theatre,  and 

'  For  tlie  materials  of  the  following  note,  which  sets  right  an  important  error 
relating  to  Ben  Jonson's  mother,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham. 

Malone  and  Gifford  (Den  Jonson^s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  5)  both  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Mrs.  Margaret  Jonson,  mentioned  in  the  register  of  St  Mar- 
tin's in  the  Fields  as  having  been  married,  17th  November,  1676,  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Fowler,  was  the  mother  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  then  took  a  second  husband. 
''  There  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt  of  it,"  says  Gifford  ;  but  the  fact  is 
nevertheless  certainly  otherwise.  It  appears  tliat  Ben  Jonson's  mother  was 
livuig  after  tlie  comedy  of  **  Eastward  Ho !"  which  gave  offence  to  King  James, 
(and  which  was  printed  in  1006.)  was  brought  out. — (Laing's  edit,  of  "Ben 
Jonson's  Conversations,'*  p.  20.)  It  is  incontestable  that  the  Mrs.  Margaral 
Fowler,  who  was  married  in  1675,  was  dead  before  1695  ;  for  her  husband,  Mr. 
Thomas  Fowler,  was  then  buried,  and  in  the  inscription  upon  his  tomb,  in  the 
old  church  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  it  was  stated  that  he  survived  his 
three  wives,  Ellen,  Margaiet,  and  Elizabeth,  who  were  buried  in  the  same 
grave.  The  inscription  (which  may  be  seen  in  Str}'pe's  edit,  of  Stowe's  Sur- 
vey, 1720,  b.  vi.  p.  69)  informs  us  also,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Fowler  was  "  bom  at 
Wieani,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,''  and  that  he  had  been  **  Comptroller  and 
Paymaster  of  the  Works"  to  Queen  Mary,  ami  for  the  first  ten  years  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  stated  in  the  inscriptitm,  but  by  the 
register  of  the  church  it  appears  tliat  ha  was  buried  on  the  29th  May,  1505. 
The  Mrs.  Margaret  Fowler,  who  died  before  1595,  could  not  have  been  the 
mother  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  living  about  1604  ;  and  if  Ben  Jonson's  mother 
married  a  seeond  time,  we  have  yet  to  ascertain  who  was  her  second  husband. 
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he  produces  as  evidence  Henslowe's  Diary,  which,  he 
states,  proves  that  the  comedy  came  out  at  the  Rose*. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  play  supposed,  on  the 
authority  of  Heuslowe,  to  be  Ben  Jonson's  comedy,  is 
only  called  by  Henslowe  "  Humours"  or  "  Umers,"  as  he 
ignorantly  spells  it'.     It  is  a  mere  speculation  that  this 
was  Ben  Jonson's  play,  for  it  may  have  been  any  other 
performance,  by  any  other  poet,  in  the  title  of  which 
the  word  "  Humours"  occurred ;  and  we  have  the  indis- 
putable and  unequivocal  testimony  of  Ben  Jonson  him- 
self, in  his  own  authorized  edition  of  his  works  in  1616, 
that  •*  Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  was  not  acted  until 
1598 :  he  was  not  satisfied  with  stating  on  the  title- 
page,  that  it  was  **  acted  in  the  year  1598  by  the  then 
Lord  Chamberlain  his  servants,"  which  might  have  been 
considered  sufficient;   but  in  this  instance  (as  in  all 
others  in  the  same  volume)  he  informs  us  at  the  end 
that  1598  was  the  year  in  which  it  was  first  acted : — 
••This  comedy  was  first  acted  in  the  year  1598."     Are 
we  prepared  to  disbelieve  Ben  Jonson's  positive  asser- 
tion (a  man  of  the  highest  and  purest  notions,  as  re- 
garded truth  and  integrity)  for  the  sake  of  a  theory 
founded  upon  the  bare  assumption,  that  Henslowe  by 
•*  Umers"  not  only  meant  Ben  Jonson's  "  Every  Man 
in  his  Humour,"  but  could  mean  nothing  else. 

Had  it  been  brought  out  originally  by  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral's players  at  the  Rose,  and  acted  with  so  much 
success  that  it  was  repeated  eleven  times,  as  Hens- 
lowe's Diary  shows  was  the  case  with  "  Umers,"  there 
can  be  no  apparent  reason  why  Ben  Jonson  should  not 
have  said  so ;  and  if  he  had  afterwards  withdrawn  it 
on  some  pique,  and  carried  it  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's players,  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that 

*  The  precise  form  in  which  the  entry  stands  in  Hcnalowe*s  account  bo4jk 
kthk:-- 

«  Biaye  1697.  H.     It.  at  the  comodey  of  Vmers." 

*  Ben  Joneon's  Weriu,  Svo.  1816,  yol  i.  p.  46. 
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a  man  of  Ben  Jonson's  temper  and  spirit  would  not 
have  told  us  why  in  some  other  part  of  his  works. 

Mr.  Gifford,  passing  over  without  notice  the  positive 
statement  we  have  quoted,  respecting  the  first  acting 
of  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour"  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain's servants  in  1598,  proceeds  to  argue  that  Ben 
Jonson  could  stand  in  need  of  no  such  assistance,  as 
Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  afforded  him,  because  he 
was  "  as  well  known,  and  perhaps  better,"  than  Shake- 
speare himself.  Surely,  with  all  deference  for  Mr. 
GiflFord's  undisputed  acuteness  and  general  accuracy, 
we  may  doubt  how  Ben  Jonson  could  be  better,  or 
even  as  well  known  as  Shakespeare,  when  the  latter 
had  been  for  twelve  years  connected  with  the  stage 
as  author  and  actor,  and  had  written,  at  the  lowest 
calculation,  twelve  dramas,  while  the  former  was  only 
twenty-four  years  old,  and  had  produced  no  known 
play  but  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour."  It  is  also  to 
be  observed,  that  Henslowe  had  no  pecuniary  transac- 
tions with  Ben  Jonson  prior  to  the  month  of  August, 
1598;  whereas,  if  "Umers"  had  been  purchased  from 
him,  we  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  find  some  memo- 
randum of  pajinents,  anterior  to  the  production  of  the 
comedy  on  the  stage  in  May,  1597. 

Add  to  this,  that  nothing  could  be  more  consistent 
with  the  amiable  and  generous  character  of  Shake- 
speare, than  that  he  should  thus  have  interested  himself 
in  favour  of  a  writer  who  was  ten  years  his  junior,  and 
who  gave  such  undoubted  proofs  of  genius  as  are  dis- 
played in  "Every  Man  in  his  Humour."  Our  great 
dramatist,  established  in  public  favour  by  such  come: 
dies  as  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice"  and  "  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  by  such  a  tragedy  as  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  and  by  such  histories  as  "King  John," 
"Richard  H.,"  and  "Richard  III.,"  must  have  felt 
himself  above  all  rivalry,  and  could  well  afford  this 
act  of  "humanity  and  good-nature,"  as  Rowe  terms  it. 
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(though  Mr.  Gifford,  quoting  Rowe's  words,  accidentally 
omits  the  two  last,)  on  behalf  of  a  young,  needy,  and 
meritorious  author.  It  is  to  be  recollected  also  that 
Rowe,  the  original  narrator  of  the  incident,  does  not, 
as  in  several  other  cases,  give  it  as  if  he  at  all  doubted 
its  correctness,  but  unhesitatingly  and  distinctly,  as  if 
it  were  a  matter  well  known,  and  entirely  believed,  at 
the  time  he  wrote. 

Another  circumstance  may  be  noticed  as  an  inci- 
dental confirmation  of  Rowe's  statement,  with  which 
Mr.  Gifford  could  not  be  acquainted,  because  the  fact 
has  only  been  recently  discovered.  In  1598  Ben 
Jonson,  being  then  only  twenty-four  years  old,  had 
a  quarrel  with  Gabriel  Spencer,  one  of  Henslowe's 
principal  actors,  in  consequence  of  which  they  met, 
fought,  and  Spencer  was  killed.  Henslowe,  writing 
to  AUeyn  on  the  subject  on  the  26th  September,  uses 
these  words : — "  Since  you  were  with  me,  I  have  lost 
one  of  my  company,  which  hurteth  me  greatly ;  that 
is  Gabriel,  for  he  is  slain  in  Hoxton  Fields  by  the 
hands  of  Benjamin  Jonson,  bricklayer'."  Now,  had 
Ben  Jonson  been  at  that  date  the  author  of  the  comedy 
called  "  Umers,"  and  had  it  been  his  "  Every  Man  in 
his  Humour,"  which  was  acted  by  the  Lofd  Admiral's 
players  eleven  times,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  Henslowe 
would  have  been  ignorant  who  Benjamin  Jonson  was, 
and  have  spoken  of  him,  not  as  one  of  the  dramatists  in 
his  pay,  and  the  author  of  a  very  successful  comedy, 
but  merely  as  "bricklayer:"  he  was  writing  also  to 
his  step-daughter's  husband,  the  leading  member  of 
his  company,  to  whom  he  would  have  been  ready  to 
give  the  fullest  information  regarding  the  disastrous 
affair.  We  only  adduce  this  additional  matter  to  show 
the  improbability  of  the  assumption,  that  Ben  Jonson 
had   anything  to  do  with  the   comedy  of  "Umers," 

>  See  ^Memoirs  of  Edward  Alleyn/'  p.  61.    The  author  of  that  work  has 
to  oorreci  himself  on  this  and  several  other  points. 
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acted  by  Henslowe's  company  in  May,  1597 ;  and  the 
probability  of  the  position  that,  as  Ben  Jensen  himself 
states,  it  was  originally  brought  out  in  1598  by  **the 
then  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants,"  It  may  have  been, 
and  probably  vtras,  acted  by  them,  because  Shakespeare 
had  kindly  interposed  vnth  his  associates  on  behalf  of 
the  deserving  and  unfriended  author. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

Reetriction  of  dramatic  performances  in  and  near  London  in  1507.  Thomaa  Naih 
and  his  play»  *'  The  Irie  of  Dogs  :"  imprisonment  of  Nash,  and  of  some  of  the 
players  of  the  Lord  Admiral.  Favour  shown  to  the  companies  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  of  the  Lord  AdmiraL  Printing  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  ia 
1597*  The  list  of  his  known  dramas,  published  by  F.  Meres  in  1698.  Shako- 
speare  authorized  the  printing  of  none  of  his  plays,  and  never  corrected  the 
press.  CarelessDess  of  dramatic  authors  in  this  respect.  **  The  PMsiouto 
Pilgrim/'  1599.    Shakespeare's  reputatk>n  as  a  dramatist 

In  the  summer  of  1597  an  event  occurred  which  seems 
to  have  produced  for  a  time  a  serious  restriction  upon 
dramatic  performances.  The  celebrated  Thomas  Nash^ 
early  in  the  year,  had  written  a  comedy  which  he  called 
"The  Isle  of  Dogs:"  that  he  had  partners  in  the  under- 
taking there  is  no  doubt ;  and  he  tells  us,  in  his  tract 
called  "Lenten  Stufl^"  printed  in  1599,  that  the  players^ 
when  it  was  acted  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  servants  in 
the  beginning  of  August,  1597,  had  taken  most  unwar- 
rantable liberties  with  his  piece,  by  making  large  addi- 
tions, for  which  he  ought  not  to  have  been  responsible. 
The  exact  nature  of  the  performance  is  not  known, 
but  it  was  certainly  satirical,  no  doubt  personal,  and  it 
must  have  had  reference  also  to  some  of  the  polemical 
and  political  questions  of  the  day.  The  representation 
of  it  was  forbidden  by  authority,  and  Nash,  with  others^ 
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airedted  under  an  order  from  tiio  privy  council, 

sent  to  the  Fleet  prisionl.     Some  of  the  offending 

tori  had  ejicapcd  for  a  time,  and  the  privy  council, 

bt  «iti«fied  with  \^hat  had  been  already  done  in  tho 

way  of  punishment,  wrote  from  Greenwich  on    loth 

'       i«t,  1597,  to  certain  magistratoi;,  requiring  thorn 

ily  to  eKamine  all  the  parties  in  custody,  with  a 

view  to  the  discovery  of  others  not  yet  apprehended. 

Biis  important  official  letter,  which  has  hitherto  been 

^ametitioned,    we  have  inserted   in  a  note  from   the 

regtst4?rs  of  the  privy  council  of  that  date ;  and  by  it 

wo  learn,  not  only  that  Nash  was  the  author  of  the 

"«editJoui?  and  slanderous"  comedy,  but  possibly  him- 

lelf  an  actor  in  it,  and  "Hhe  maker  of  part  of  the  said 

I»bj,''  especially  pointed  at,  wlio  was  in  custody*. 


*  The  dreomstArrec  vna  thits  alluded  to  by  Frmiela  Merea  in  the  Jtext  vphi't 

^*  As  AetN<im  wr  iia  wooried  of  liiii  owne  hoiiiiiJs,  bo  is.  Tcim  Nit^h  of  hb  f /*•  of 

ji  ^      iv-..^,^  wt*rt?  llio  dcjitJi  i}f  Eiirijiideft  ;  biit  bt-i?  not  diHcuuBuUtef  galJ'iifit 

ill  ;  LbitiM  the  iMmne  of  ApilJo  died  itie  lume  dciith.     V^tft,  ^hul 

,M'i    *n  hrnkVii  «   whtt!'  i!iUould  so  basf'ly  [jerifdi :    iliintf  juh?  but  ftupor 

,  ncilbtT  is  ibv  laiiishmcrit,  like  CHid^Sj  elenially  tc>  conversp  with  tho 

"-  "ioti'H  :  therefoi^,  etnnfort  Ui>Be9ie,  swiset©  Tora,  witJi  Cicvro^b  gJa- 

to  Kotiiet  ftitd  wUh  the  ct/uusel  Aene&a  gives  to  hm  sen-beak ti 

L  Aeiioid  : — 

*  f Inclt  11^*  tiiinc  heart,  iiifl  drive  from  Uienaci  bfllh  feare  iind  care  »way  j 
T<^  tlisitl*  ^.ji  thli  iji.i\  uleftaur*^  be  perUftptt  (inolher  day/ 

^veajidh:*—r*ilh4dig  Tdmh,  l/i9B,  fa.  280. 
ttreof  ihe  pHvy  council  (pomted  out  to  lua  by  Mr, 

''A  ),ttir  Id  Rii'hard  Topclyfe^  Tbtiiruia  Fowler,  and  Rie,  Skevington,  Eb* 

r,  luidMr,  VV'itbi-HUtttiu 

L'i^eiv  us  of  n,  lewri  phiie,  thai  wjvh  phwd  in  on&  of  the 

fhr  Bitiielie  side,  contnliiitig  very  dirditirjuB  and  Esclftiifiderous 

-<  d  feom©  of  the  |>lny«?r9  to  be  uppffhtmded  and  contyttod  to 

p>«o,  ^Utrc^l  ooc  of  thrill  wa»  not  only  iiii  uctor,  but  a  tniikrr  of  Hiirte  of  the 

al(|llair.     Foi*  u  mtK^b  OS  yt  )'»  ibougbt  meeUi  tbnt  the  re»t  of  the  f4Ayrr!i  or 

I I  k r  bhal  b*  Ai)j)r«hend«d,  to  r^^eavo  socho  fmny^hincnt  nfi  theTB 
..ijM  bobiivior  doth  rleat^rto  ;  tbtmi  shall  be,  tbcrc-fore,  to  rvqiiir« 

jutip.  lhnne  *if  tht^  pUiera  ibat  *rtH  comytted,  wIioba?  name»  are  Imuvkiie 
Mf*rHff^  nhskt  [»  Ijecoiiie  "f  tb«  real  of  thoir^  fellowt*  that  iJither 

III  tbt4  devvNin^t;  «f  tlmt  «i?ilytiou4i  matter,  i*r  that  wert?  oiTiatim 
^pi*                      i-iiie^^  ttlimt  ct^ptt?*  they  huvi"  ^ivin  foitli  of  the  isaid  playe,  aud 

iiitt'd  us  yott  njhnll  ihiulto  ntetite  to  h«  diitutujided 

rcMjuirr  of  them  to  deMiItt   trtilie,  a»  lb*'y  will  looko 

w.m\     vVf^o  praJ«  yow  »1<0  to  pa*its«  Wich   piip*>rf  oq  were 

,9  lodgings^  wlueb  Fuff^fVf  a  meiBiSlgcf  of  xhs  vimmUcr,  iihatl 
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Before  the  date  of  this  incident  the  companies  of 
various  play-houses  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  but 
particularly  at  the  Curtain  and  Theatre  in  Shoreditch, 
had  attracted  attention,  and  given  offence,  by  the  licen- 
tious character  of  their  performances ;  and  the  re- 
gisters of  the  privy  council  show  that  the  magistrates 
had  been  written  to  on  the  28th  July,  1597,  requiring 
that  no  plays  should  be  acted  during  the  summer,  and 
directing,  in  order  to  put  an  effectual  stop  to  such  per- 
formances, because  "lewd  matters  were  handled  on 
stages,"  that  the  two  places  abovenamed  should  be 
"  plucked  down'."  The  magistrates  were  also  enjoined 
to  send  for  the  owners  of  "any  other  common  play- 
house" within  their  jurisdiction,  and  not  only  to  forbid 
performances  of  every  description,  but  "  so  to  deface  ** 
all  places  erected  for  theatrical  representations,  "as 
they  might  not  be  employed  again  to  such  use."  This 
command  was  given  just  anterior  to  the  production  of 
Nash's  "Isle  of  Dogs,"  which  was  certainly  not  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  objections  entertained  by  any 
persons  in  authority  about  the  Court. 

The  Blackfriars,  not  being,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  order  of  the  privy  council,  "  a  common  play-house," 
but  what  was  called  a  private  theatre,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  included  in  the  general  ban;  but  as  we 
know  that  similar  directions  had  been  conveyed  to  the 
magistrates  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  they  seem  to  have  produced  no  effect 
upon  the  performances  at  the  Globe  or  the  Rose  upon 

delyver  unto  yow,  and  to  certyiie  us  the  examinations  you  take.    So  &o.  Green- 
wich, 15.  Aug.  1597." 

From  the  Council  Register. 

Eliz.  No.  13.  p.  346. 
*  We  find  evidence  in  a  satirist  of  the  time,  that  about  this  date  the  Theativ 
was  abandoned,  though  not  "  plucked  down." 

'  "  But  see  yonder 

One,  like  the  unfrequented  Theatre, 
Walkes  in  darke  silence,  and  vast  solitude." 

Edw.  GuUpia's  «  Skialetheia,"  8vo.  109&    Sigp.  D  «. 
The  theatre,  in  all  probability,  was  not  naed  for  plays  aftsrwards. 
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the  Buiiksitle,  Wo  must  attribute  tliis  circumstance, 
I»erhap8,  to  the  exercise  of  private  influence;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  I  hat  the  necessity  of  keejung  some  com- 
pauies  in  practice,  in  order  that  they  might  be  pre- 
jmrpd  to  exhibit,  when  required,  before  the  Queen,  was 
made  the  pretext  for  grautinff  exekisive  *' licenses"  to 
the  actors  of  the  Lord  Chamberkiii,  and  of  the  Lord 
Ad  mi  ml  We  know  that  the  Earls  of  Southainpton 
and  Hutland,  about  this  date  and  shortly  afterwards, 
wem  iu  the  frequent  habit  of  visiting  the  theatres*: 
the  Karl  of  Nottingham  also  seems  to  have  taken  an 
uu usual  interest  on  various  occasions  in  favour  of  the 

hjr*  V  acting  under  his  naniej  and  to  the  represent- 

#iiL  i  these  noblemen  we  are^  [lerhaps,  to  attribute 

the  exemption  of  the  Globe  and  the  Rose  from  the 
operation  of  the  order  "to  deface"  all  buildings  adapted 
to  drafiiatic  rei>resentations  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
in  a  manner  that  would  render  them  unfit  for  any  such 
jitiriKwje  in  future*  We  have  the  authority  of  the 
n-iisters  of  the  privy  council,  under  date  of  19th  Feb, 
1;j1>7*8,  for  stating  that  the  companies  of  the  Lord 
Chauiberlaiu  and  of  the  Lord  Ad  mi  nil  obtained  re- 
newe«l  permission  **  to  use  and  practise  stage-plays,"  in 
ler  Ihat  they  might  be  duly  qualified,  if  called 
11  to  perform  before  the  Queen. 
Thin  privilege,  as  regards  the  jdayers  of  the  Lord 
Adiuimlr  seems  the  more  extraordinary,  because  that 
was  the  verj^  company  which  only  in  the  August  pro- 
eeding  had  given  such  oHence  by  the  repref^entation  of 
Xiish*s  ^"^  Isle  of  Dogs,"  that  its  farther  performance  was 
r  ' '  '  *  n,  tlie  author  and  some  of  the  phwers  were  ar- 
r.  ,.  .  -ijid  sent  to  the  Fleet,  and  vigorous  steps  taken 
to  sceun*  the  persons  of  other  parties  who  for  a  thne 

•  Bee  Vt»L  b.p,  132  **(  tlie*'Sii!ne>-  raprr»;'  w!i<tre  RuwlaHd  Wiiiw  lelU  SIf 

'-    -     '-\i-    ij,ri]  SotiUmnipttm  unci  t.nni  Rutland  Lmme  not  to  the 

'"Hi  very  »€kl«iiTL     Tliey  \mK&  jiwjtv  tlits  liiiii'  tii   Litiitltifi 

n.^  ..-  y,.,,m  ^viiry  il*y/'    Thw  Ictt^^r  b  diited  \Uh  OetuWr,  \b*J9^ 

\v»L,  I.  1 
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had  made  their  escape.  It  is  very  likely  that  Nash 
was  the  scape-goat  on  the  occasion,  and  that  the 
chief  blame  was  thrown  upon  him,  although,  in  his 
tract,  before  mentioned,  he  maintains  that  he  was  the 
most  innocent  party  of  all  those  who  were  concerned 
in  the  transaction.  It  seems  evident,  that  in  1698 
there  was  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  some 
members  of  the  Queen's  government  to  restrict  drama- 
tic performances,  in  and  near  London,  to  the  servants 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  of  the  Lord  Admiral. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  there  was  good  reason  for 
showing  favour  to  the  association  with  which  Shake- 
speare was  connected,  because  nothing  has  reached 
us  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
servants  had  incurred  any  displeasure:  if  the  Lord 
Admiral's  servants  were  to  be  permitted  to  continue 
their  performances  at  the  Rose,  it  would  have  been  an 
act  of  the  grossest  injustice  to  have  prevented  the 
Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  from  acting  at  the  Globe. 
Accordingly,  we  hear  of  no  interruption,  at  this  date, 
of  the  performances  at  either  of  the  theatres  in  the 
receipts  of  which  Shakespeare  participated. 

To  the  year  1598  inclusive,  only  five  of  his  plays 
had  been  printed,  although  he  had  then  been  connected 
with  the  stage  for  about  twelve  years,  viz.  "Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  "Richard  II."  and  "Richard  III."  in  1597,  and 
"Love's  Labours  Lost"  and  "Henry  IV."  part  i.  in 
1598';  but,  as  we  learn  from  indisputable  contempo- 
raneous authority,  he  had  written  seven  others,  besides 
what  he  had  done  in  the  way  of  alteration,  addition, 
and  adaptation.  The  earliest  enumeration  of  Shake- 
speare's dramas  made  its  appearance  in  1598,  in  a  work 

*  It  is  doubtful  whether  an  edition  of  *'  Titus  Andronicus"  had  not  ap- 
peared as  early  as  1594  (see  Vol.  vi.  p.  272)  ;  but  no  earlier  copy  than  that 
of  1600,  in  the  library  of  Lord  Francis  Egcrton,  is  known.  It  is  neceoaary  to 
boar  in  mind,  that  the  impression  of  *<  Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  1697  was  only  a 
mangled  and  mutilated  representation  of  the  state  in  which  tho  tragedy  < 
from  the  hand  of  its  author.    (See  VoL  vL  p.  368.) 
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by  Fmncig  Meres  entitled  "  Paiiadis  Tamia^  Wits  Trea- 
son',*' In  a  divij^ian  of  this  smatl  but  thick  volume 
(eon^iiiliug  of  (j(>(>  Hvo.  pages,  boNides  "  The  Table,") 
headed  **  A  comparative  discourse  of  our  English  Poets, 
with  the  Greeke,  Latino  and  Italian  Poets,"  the  author 
inserts  the  following  pamgraph,  which  we  extract  pre- 
^^ly  as  it  stands  in  the  original,  because  it  has  no 

type,  that  we  recolleet,  been  quoted  quite  correctly. 
As  Pkuius  and  Seneca  are  aceoutited  the  be»t  for  Comedj  and 
c'Jy  urnoijg  the  Liitmesi :  so  Shakf«peare  among  y*  Englisli  is 
the  most  cxcdlerU  in  both  kinds  for  the  siag«;  for  Comedy,  witnea 
liit  GaUmi  of  r^ronat  his  Errurs^  his  Lone  laborst  loist^  his  Lone 
urw  womte^  his  Midmmmers  night  dreame,  &  hia  Merchant  of 
for  Tragedy  his  Rkhard  the  2.  Richard  the  3,  Hmr^ 
Kin^  lithn^  Titws  Jndromcus  aod  his  Romeo  and  luiiet^.*' 


[Thv  foTl awing  pasiages,  in  Ihe  same  diTtaLofn  of  th«  work  of  Merev,  ccmtain 
"f  Hie  »&me  or  works  of  Shikcspeure* 

I J  It*  *»f  EuphorbujH  WHS  thou  gill  to  liue  in  FytluijRortti!,  ao  the  sw€>ete 

i  <  *uid  LiUL'^  m  melliliuourj  and  hony-toDgut-d  Shuki^pmu'e  ;  witnes  liia 

1  Adoitttt  his  Lucreee,  his  augred  aouneta  among  hla  priuate  friends  &g.** 

I  An  ^  said,  thtf  Mums  would  speake  with  Plautuff  tr>ngiii\  if  they 

|«l  M|  .   m  I  fift|'  the  Muam  would  spcsik  with  Sh&kesp4?are*ft  fiue- 

[l>1inktw«  tl  Uie>  would  Rp*.>Ak  Englbh.*'  fol.  2B2. 

^ti<f  n-n  flirmcti  Mxith  nf  hla.f  Exegi  mntiumentu  rore  perennlux,  Reg&Hi| ;  iftn 
'itiiN  ;  ilm}f]  TKiri  imber  edax  ;  Non  A(|Uilo<  impotenfi  p0s8tt  dirut^r^, 
Sidia  niinftniiTi  »ori*!«  ct  fu^  tempKjrani  |  ao  aay  I  severally  of  Sir 
;r^uliiv)«,   Sp<Miet.<rB^   0aiii«l«,  Br&ytoiifi,   Shakefipoarei,   and    Wartieri 

M.  mi. 

'firitkruti,  Anat^rttiH,  and  CRilimaehiis  anioiig  thp  Gwwkcs,  and  Hornce 
Dun  sut*t»Mg  tl*<?  LjittJies,  art?  the  liest  Ij-riek  poeta ;  mo  in  thia  fmiuHy 
anioj  "ur  |j*>Ht»*  aft*  S  police  r  (whu  ejteelleth  in  all   kiudsj   Dani«i|^ 

thew    tfugickc?    j»o*?t»   flwrriniH^d    iti   Greece,   vEaoh^lim,    EimjiiMlt^' 
J«,   Al<??t3udpr  AcioIuH^    A^hnu^   Erithriieua,    Astydamfti   Atbeiiifc«i«, 
Uidurua   TarKtisiM^   NicomAcliiifl   Phr\|^iuB,   Thespis    AttlcuBf  Atid   Timun 
aiid  ihc-se  amtJiig  ibe  Lut'm^^  Aeciiw,  M.  AtttltUB,  PotniKiutii« 
Inn  a^nd  S«u*«cs* ;  tMi  iJipjhs  are  tmr  b<M»t  fiir  tr»g«die  ;  tlie   Lord  Buekhurst, 
liTif  Iff  Cambrliit^L%  l>r.  Bdus  of  *>xford,  Maiater  Edward  Ferrift,  the 
^■flifunr  fitf  M<hf'M!trfttr$^  Mnrbw,  P^le,  Watdim*  Kid,  8lutke> 
,  I  iprnttiL  ln*ri.r,  tMtd  Brnlamiii  t^jhnaon.'*  foL  2B3. 

lur  cvrini'dv  itmuiig  the  Gn^oks  are  tlj(-«e :    Menander,  Ari- 

Ms  Atlipidt-nsis  Ak^xtJk,  Teriua^  Nicoetrattw,  Amipdas  Aihenieri- 

llhtHiiiia,  AHiiton>int»,   Areliippua  Athenicik,    and    Calliai 

Aiiil  ttTinujg  th«  Latiiitta,  Platitiiaj  Torence,  Nituius,  Seiit.  Ti]rpl«| 

litiM  ttribrrtiif  juid  Virntliiw  HnrniuiTUi  |  ho  the  beat  for  comedy  am 

£dirard  Earle  uf  Oxforde^  Doctor  Gagor  of  Oxfordt^  Maiat^r  Rowley 
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Thus  we  see  that  twelve  comedies,  histories,  and 
tragedies  (for  we  have  specimens  in  each  department) 
were  known  as  Shakespeare's  in  the  autumn  of  1598, 
when  the  work  of  Meres  came  from  the  press'.  It  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  evincing  strikingly  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  companies  of  actors  of 
that  period  were  able  to  keep  popular  pieces  from 
the  press,  that  until  Shakespeare  had  been  a  writer 
for  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  ten  or  eleven 
years  not  a  single  play  by  him  was  published;  and 
then  four  of  his  first  printed  plays  were  without  his 
name,  as  if  the  bookseller  had  been  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  or  as  if  he  considered  that  the  omission  would  not 
affect  the  sale  :  one  of  them,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,**  was 
never  printed  in  any  early  quarto  as  the  work  of  Shake- 
speare, as  will  be  seen  from  our  exact  reprint  of  the 
title-pages  of  the  editions  of  1597,  1599,  and  1609, 
Vol.  vi.  p.  366 ^     The  reprints  of  "Richard  II."  and 

once  a  rare  scholler  of  learned  Pembrooke  Hall  in  Cambridge,  Maister  Ed- 
wardes,  one  of  her  Maiesties  Chappell,  eloquent  and  wittie  John  Lilly,  Lodge, 
Gascoyne,  Greene,  Shakespeare,  Thomas  Nash,  Thomas  Heywood,  Anthony 
Mundye,  our  best  plotter,  Chapman,  Porter,  Wilson,  Hathway,  and  Henry 
Chettle."  fol.  283. 

"  As  these  are  famous  among  the  Greeks  for  elegie,  Melanihos,  Mymnems 
Colophonius,  Olyropius  Mysius,  Parthenius  Nicaeus,  Philetas  Cous,  Theogenes 
Megarensis,  and  Pigres  HalicamasoBUS ;  and  these  among  the  Latines,  Mecas- 
nas.  Quid,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  T.  Valgius,  Cassius  Seuerus,  and  Clodius  Sabi- 
nus ;  so  these  are  the  most  passionate  among  us  to  bewaile  and  bemoane  the 
perplexities  of  loue ;  Henrie  Howard  Earle  of  Surrey,  sir  Thomas  Wyat  the 
elder,  sir  Francis  Brian,  sir  Philip  Sidney,  sir  Walter  Rawley,  sir  Edward 
Dyer,  Spencer,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Shakespeare,  Whetstone,  Gasooyne,  Samuell 
Page  sometime  fellowe  of  (Jorpui  Chritti  CoUedge  in  Oxford,  Churchyard, 
Bretton."  fol.  283. 

'It  was  entered  for  publication  on  the  Stationers'  Registers  in  September, 
1508.  Meres  must  have  written  something  in  verse  which  has  not  reached  our 
day,  because  m  1601  he  was  addressed  by  C.  Fifzgeoffrey,  in  his  AffaniayUBtL  poet 
and  theologian :  he  was  certainly  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  all  the  poets 
of  his  time,  whatever  might  be  their  department.  Fitzgeoffrey  mentions  Meres 
in  company  with  Spenser,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Ben  Junson,  Sylvester,  Chapman, 
MarHton,  &c. 

■  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  "  Henrj'  V."  first  printed  in  4to,  1600,  and 
again  in  1602,  and  a  third  time  in  1608,  without  the  name  of  Shakespeare. 
However,  this  '*  history ''  never  appeared  in  any  thing  like  an  authentie  shape, 
such  as  we  may  suppose  it  came  from  Shakespeare's  pen,  until  it  was  inehidsd 
in  ths  fuUi>  of  1999. 
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"  Richard  Flf,*'  in  1598,  as  before  observed,  have 
Shakespeare'i^  name  oa  the  title-pages,  and  tliey  were 
jjssiifd,  [jerhaps,  after  Meres  hod  distinctly  assigned 
Uio^e  "  histories*'  to  hinL 

Tt  is  our  coinictton»  after  the  most  minute  and 
patient  examination  of^  we  believe,  every  old  im- 
pres!!<inn,  that  Shakespeare  m  no  instance  authorized 
the  pulili cation  of  his  plays^:  we  do  not  consider  even 
_  '^Ilarnlet"  an  exi'eption^  although  the  edition  of  1(>04 
^blm5  probably  intended,  by  some  parties  connected  with 
^^he  theatre,  to  supersede  the  garbled  and  fraudulent 
eilition  of  1003:  Shakespeare^  in  our  opinion,  had 
tiotbtnj^  to  do  with  the  one  or  with  the  other.  He 
allowed  most  mangled  and  deformed  copies  of  several 
of  hiH  greatest  works  to  be  circulated  for  many  years* 
and  did  not  think  it  worth  his  while  to  expose  the 
fraud,  which  remained,  in  several  cases,  undetected^  as  far 
ait  the  great  body  of  the  public  was  concenied,  until  the 
appearance  of  the  folio  of  l(i23.  Our  great  dramatii^t's 
inHifrerence  upon  this  point  seems  to  have  been  shared 
by  Rmity,  if  not  by  most,  of  his  contemporaries;  and  if 
the  quarto  impresi^ion  of  any  one  of  his  plays  be  more 
aeeunitc  in  tvpograiihy  than  another,  we  feel  satisfied 
that  it  arose  out  of  tlie  better  state  of  the  manuscript^ 
or  the  greater  jmins  and  fideHty  of  the  printer. 

We  may  here  point  out  a  strong  instance  of  the 
carelessness  of  <lnimatic  authors  of  that  period  respect- 
hig  the  condition  in  which  their  productions  came  into 
V  -fid;  others  might  be  adduced  without  much 
;y,  but  oue  will  be  sufficient.  Before  his 
*' Ilapi!  of  Lucrece/'  a  drama  first  printed  in  1608, 
T  Heywood  inserted  an  address  to  the  reader^ 

iiii..iiiiiiig  him  (for  it  was  an  exception  to  the  general 


h" 


'  wi*  cfinfittf^  Ihia  opinion  to  tlie  ptnySf  h^tLoAe  whli 

'^\}y  '*  Veil  till  tkuA  Adouis  "  ami  *^  Lucreef  ,**  we  feel 

I    Tbftt   bliAlcapeare*   being   lii&U'UiniiutA)   in  thdr 

t-  <baiit  Uieir  ctiiTectncs^,  did  4e«  hi  Icftai  ihe  Hi-st 
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rule)  that  he  had  given  his  consent  to  the  publication ; 
but  those  who  have  examined  that  impression,  and  its 
repetition  in  1609,  will  be  aware  that  it  is  full  of  the 
very  grossest  blunders,  which  the  commonest  corrector 
of  the  press,  much  less  the  author,  if  he  had  seen  the 
sheets,  could  not  have  allowed  to  pass.  Nearly  all 
plays  of  that  time  were  most  defectively  printed^  but 
Heywood's  "Rape  of  Lucrece,"  as  it  originally  came 
from  the  press  with  the  author's  imprimatur^  is,  we 
think,  the  worst  specimen  of  typography  that  ever  met 
our  observation*. 

Returning  to  the  important  list  of  twelve  plays  fur- 
nished by  Meres,  we  may  add,  that  although  he  does 
not  mention  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
three  parts  of  "  Henry  VI."  had  been  repeatedly  acted 
before  1598:  we  may  possibly  infer,  that  they  were  not 
inserted  because  they  were  then  well  known  not  to  be 
the  sole  work  of  Shakespeare.  By  "  Henry  IV."  it  is 
most  probable  th^it  Meres  intended  both  parts  of  that 
"  history."  "  Love's  Labour  s  Won"  has  been  supposed, 
since  the  time  of  Dr.  Farmer,  to  be  "  All's  Well  that 
ends  Well,"  under  a  different  title :  our  notion  is  (see 
vol.  iii.  p.  204)  that  the  original  name  given  to  the 
play  was  "Love's  Labour's  Won;"  and  that,  when  it 
was  revived  with  additions  and  alterations,  in  1605  or 
1606,  it  received  also  a  new  appellation. 

In  connexion  with  the  question  regarding  the  in- 
terest taken  by  Shakespeare  in  the  publication  of  his 

>  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  errors  in  plays  surreptitiously  procured  aod 
hastily  printed,  which  was  the  case  with  many  impressions  of  Uiat  day.  Upon 
this  point  Heywood  is  an  unexceptionable  witness,  and  ho  tells  us  of  cue  of 
his  dramas, 

"  that  somo  by  stenography  drew 

The  plot,  put  it  in  print,  scarce  one  word  true." 
Other  dramatists  make  the  same  complaint ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  the  practice  so  to  defraud  authors  and  actors,  and  to  palm  wretchedly  dis- 
figured pieces  upon  the  public  as  genuine  and  auUientic  works.  It  was,  we  an 
satisfied,  in  this  way  that  Shakespeare's  <*  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  <*  Henry  Y.,"  aad 
**  Hamlet,"  first  got  out  into  the  worid. 
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l^orkS)  we  may  notice  the  impiideQt  fraud  jiractieed  m 
the  year  after  the  appearance  of  the  list  furnished  hj 
Meres,  In  1599  came  out  a  collection  of  short  mis- 
cellaneous poems,  under  the  title  of  "  The  PasBionate 
Pilgrim:"  they  were  all  of  them  imputed,  by  W*  Jag- 
gard  the  printer,  or  by  \\\  Leake  the  bookseller,  to 
Shakesspeare,  although  aome  of  them  were  notoriously 
by  other  poets.  Iq  the  Introduction  to  our  reprint  of 
this  little  work  (VoL  viii*  p*  559)  we  have  stated  all  the 
known  particulars  regarding  it;  bnt  Shakespeare,  as 
far  as  api^ears  from  any  evidence  that  has  descended 
to  us,  took  no  notice  of  the  trick  played  upon  him : 
possibly  he  never  heard  of  it,  or  if  he  heard  of  it,  left 
it  to  its  ow^n  detectioui  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to 
interfere*.  It  serves  to  establish,  what  certainly  could 
not  otherwise  be  doubted,  the  popularity  of  Shake- 
■peare  in  1599,  and  the  manner  in  w4iich  a  scheming 
'printer  and  stationer  endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of 
that  popularity. 

Vet  it  is  singular,  if  we  rely  upon  several  coeval  au- 
thorities, bow  little  our  great  dramatist  was  about  this 
period  kno\ni  and  admired  for  his  plays.  Richard  Barn- 
field  published  his  "Encomion  of  Lady  Pecnnia,"  in 
159H^  (the  year  in  which  the  list  of  twelve  of  Shake- 
speare^s  plays  w^as  printed  by  Meres)  and  fiom  a  copy 
of  verses  entitled  "Remembrance  of  some  English 
Poets,"  we  quote  the  following  notice  of  Shakespeare : 


"  And  Shakespeare  thou,  whose  honey-flowing  vein, 
Pleasing  the  world,  thy  praises  doth  contain. 
Whose  Fenun^  and  whose  Lucrece,  »weet  and  chiiste. 
Thy  name  in  Fame*s  immortal  book  hath  plae'd ; 
Live  ever  you,  at  least  in  fame  live  ever  : 
Well  may  the  body  die,  but  fame  die  never." 


■  Whrti  **  The  PttfliBintiatc  Pilgrim  *'  wa«  r&printoil  in  WVl^  with  Bome  »4cli- 
UoqaI  pJccqs  by  ThumaH  l)cjwfM>d,  tliat  flmnmtitit  pointed  out  tin'  JMi]MiHiUcin, 
ftlkd  pfociircd  tilt?  eaiieeUiii^  nf  tiie  title- |mgi^  in  which  the  {vuthurHhi|i  uf  thti 
nbuk  wan  AWMgitctl  ti)  SliAktf9|H  arc. 
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Here  Shakespeare's  popularity,  as  "  pleasing  the 
world,"  is  noticed  ;  but  the  proofe  of  it  are  not  derived 
from  the  stage,  where  his  dramas  were  in  daily  per- 
formance before  crowded  audiences,  but  from  the  suc- 
cess of  his  "  Venus  and  Adonis"  and  "  Lucrece,"  which 
had  gone  through  various  editions.  Precisely  to  the 
same  effect,  but  a  still  stronger  instance,  we  may  refer 
to  a  play  in  which  both  Burbage  and  Kempe  are  intro- 
duced as  characters,  the  one  of  whom  had  obtained 
such  celebrity  in  the  tragic,  and  the  other  in  the  comic 
parts  in  Shakespeare's  dramas :  we  allude  to  "  The 
Return  from  Parnassus,"  which  was  indisputably  acted 
before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  a  scene  where 
two  young  students  are  discussing  the  merits  of  parti- 
cular poets,  one  of  them  speaks  thus  of  Shakespeare : 

"  Who  loves  /Idonis  love  or  Lucrece  rape, 
His  sweeter  verse  contains  heart- robbing  life ; 
Could  but  a  graver  subject  him  content, 
Without  love's  foolish,  lazy  languishment." 

Not  the  most  distant  allusion  is  made  to  any  of  his 
dramatic  productions,  although  the  poet  criticised  by 
the  young  students  immediately  before  Shakespeare 
was  Ben  Jonson,  who  was  declared  to  be  "  the  wittiest 
fellow,  of  a  bricklayer,  in  England,"  but  "a  slow  in- 
ventor." Hence  we  might  be  led  to  imagine  that,  even 
down  to  as  late  a  period  as  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  reputation  of  Shakespeare 
depended  rather  upon  his  poems  than  upon  his  plays ; 
almost  as  if  productions  for  the  stage  were  not  looked 
upon,  at  that  date,  as  part  of  the  recognised  litera- 
ture of  the  coimtry. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


|i*  T1ftc<?,  or  "til*  gTfat  Kniiiw-/^  in  ^trotforrU  hou^ht  ly  Slmlti^spearD  in  1507* 
lli^niititjdi  of  ihi*  Lc^rrl  Admimra  plujcrs  fmtu  the  Bajikside  to  ihe  Forttirie 
lUiaitTe  in  Ci*ipljli'gutt«,  RivAlry  of  ihe  Lunl  Chaiiiberlaiir^  auU  Lord  A4- 
Itnimi*!!  eiJOi|mn)'.  Urder  in  lOfK)  eoiifiiiing  the  acttiig  ftf  |iL;i)'f4  to  the 
[  Uia\m  atid  Forimn^  t  the  uillunico  of  the  two  asaocuitiun^  oceup>in|i  lh+j«e 
[•thiimtrv«.  Dlsiibtulii'iure  *tf  vaHoiis  ctmipiiniea  to  the  urJt^r  uf  IftiHh  Plays 
I  l)v  Shulnt-^pt-iwx*  irnhhrtlttid  m  KJOO.  The  **  Flral  P»rt  of  tbc  Lif*  of  Sir  Jobn 
LOhh*ji»tl»',**  j»iititud  ill  IGODj  fji^bielj^  iiajjuted  to  ShAkss{>eai*ej  ouii  ujuici^liiug 
I  «if  ltit»  titlc^^fiii^e, 

will  have  been  observed,  that,  in  the  document  we 
ivc  produced,  rektiiig  to  the  quantity  of  cam  and  malt 
Stratford,  it  is  stated  that  William  Shakespeare's 
sidence  waa  in  that  division  of  the  borough  called 
Chapel-street  ward.  Tliis  is  an  important  circumstance, 
clause  we  think  it  may  be  said  to  settle  decisively 
be  disputed  question,  whether  our  great  dramatist  pur- 
^a^sed  Avhat  was  known  as  "  the  great  house*"  or  "  New 
Nace^"  before,  in,  or  after  1597,  It  was  situated  in 
Uiapel'Street  ward,  close  to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
^liiiity.  We  are  now  certain  tliat  he  had  a  house  in 
ie  ward  in  February,  1597-8,  and  that  he  had  ten 
quartern  of  corn  there  j  and  we  need  not  doubt  that  it 
wjxB  the  dwelling  which  had  been  built  by  Sir  Huj^h 
Clapton  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIT. :  the  Cloptons 
abseqnently  sold  it  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Botte', 
id  he  to  Hercules  Underbill,  who  disposed  of  it  to 
liaki^peare.  We  therefore  find  him,  in  the  beginning 
15I>H,  occupying  one  of  the  best  houses,  in  one  of 
V  *  parts  of  Stratford.  He  who  had  quitted  his 
iiwn  about  twelve  years  before,  poor  and  com- 
irutively    friendless,  was  able,    by  the  profits  of  his 

M  Bottit  prutiably  Yivw]  hi  tt  in  1564*  wlivti  he  contributed  4i.  to  the  poor 
^^  ■       d  wirh   Uj#*  pliijfiie  :  thifl  "vin^t  the  hij^hpst  KTfinimt  subacribcd, 

vbj^  3*.  iti.^  mid  the  bofld  *ildrrmftii  2*.  Bff.     See  p.  Ixhl 
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own  exertions,  and  the  exercise  of  his  own  talents,  to 
return  to  it,  and  to  establish  his  family  in  more  com- 
fort and  opulence  than,  as  far  as  is  known,  they  had 
ever  before  enjoyed '.  We  consider  the  point  that 
Shakespeare  had  become  owner  of  New  Place  in  or 
before  1 597  as  completely  made  out,  as,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance of  time,  and  with  such  imperfect  information 
upon  nearly  all  matters  connected  with  his  history, 
could  be  at  all  expected'. 

*  That  Shakespeare  was  considered  a  man  who  was  in  a  condition  to  lend 
a  considerable  sum,  in  the  autumn  of  1598,  we  have  upon  the  evidence  of 
Richard  Quyney,  (father  to  Thomas  Quyney,  who  subsequently  married  Shake- 
speare's youngest  daughter  Judith)  who  then  applied  to  him  for  a  loan  of  SOf^ 
e<\UB\  to  about  150/.  of  our  present  money,  and  in  terms  which  do  not  indicate 
any  doubt  that  our  poet  would  bo  able  to  make  the  advance.  This  application 
is  contained  in  a  letter  which  most  have  been  sent  by  hand,  as  it  unlnckily 
contains  no  direction :  it  is  the  only  letter  yet  discovered  addruaaed  to  Shake- 
speare, and  it  was  first  printed  by  Boswell  frum  Malone's  papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  585. 

••  Loving  Contryman,  1  am  bolde  of  yo'',  as  of  a  frende,  craveing  yo^'  helpe 
wtb  xxx^b,  uppon  W  Bushell  Sl  my  securytee,  or  M'  Myttena  with  roe.  MF 
Kosswell  is  not  come  to  London  as  yeate,  &  I  have  especiall  cawse.  Yo* 
shall  frende  me  muche  in  helpeing  me  out  of  all  the  debeits  I  owe  in  London, 
I  thanck  god,  and  muche  quiet  to  my  mynde  ^^  wolde  not  be  indobited.  I  am 
now  towards  the  Cowrte,  in  hope  y'  answer  for  the  dispatche  of  my  Buysenes. 
Yo*  shall  nether  loose  creddytt  nor  monney  by  me,  the  Lorde  willinge ;  &  nowe 
butt  ]>dwade  yo^r  selfe  soe  as  I  hope  &  yo"^  shall  nott  need  to  feare ;  but  with  all 
hartie  thanckfuUnes  I  wyll  holde  my  tyme  &  content  yo^"^  frend,  &  yf  we  Bar- 
gaine  farther,  yo^  shall  be  the  paie  m'  yo"'  selfe.  My  tyme  bidds  me  to  hasten 
to  an  ende,  &  soe  I  comitt  thys  [to]  yo*^'  care  &  hope  of  yo^'  helpe.  I  fears 
I  shall  nott  be  backe  this  night  from  the  Cowrte.  haste,  the  Lorde  be  w^  yo* 
&  w'l^  us  all.  amen.     From  tlie  Bell  in  Carter  Lane,  tlie  25  October  1598. 

«  Yo^"^  in  all  kyndenea, 

**  Rrc.  QtnrifKT. 
**  To  my  Loveing  good  frend 
Sl  contryman  M'  W"* 
Shackes^e  thees." 
The  deficiency  as  regards  the  direction  of  the  letter,  lamented  by  Malone,  is 
not  of  so  much  importance,  because  we  have  proved  that  Shakespeare  was 
resident  in  South wark  in  1596  ;  and  he  probably  was  so  in  1598,  beoanae  the 
reasons  which,  we  have  supposed,  induced  him  to  take  up  his  abode  there 
would  still  be  in  operation,  in  as  much  force  as  ever. 

*  In  the  garden  of  this  house  it  is  believed  that  Shakespeare  planted  a  mnl* 
berry  tree,  about  the  year  lf>09  :  such  is  the  tradition,  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  it  is  founded  in  truth.  In  1609,  King  James  was  anxious  to  intro- 
duce the  mulberry  (which  had  been  imported  about  half  a  century  earlier)  into 
general  cultivation,  and  the  records  in  the  State  Paper  Office  show  that  in  that 
year  letters  were  written  upon  the  subject  to  most  of  the  justices  of  peace 
and  deputy  lieutenants  in  the  kingdom  :  the  plants  were  sold  by  the  State  at  St. 
the  hundred.    On  the  25th  November,  1609,  935/.  were  paid  oat  of  the  piiblie 
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We  apprelieiifl  likewise,  as  w©  have  already  re- 
marked (fi*  Ixxiv),  that  the  coDfirmatioa  of  arms  in 
^&90,  obtained  as  we  believe  by  ^Vllliuiii  Shakespeare, 
Ld  reference  to  the  perumuent  and  substantial  settle- 
Kent  of  tu3  family  in  Stratford,  and  to  the  purchase  of 
■  residence  there  consistent  with  the  altered  circum- 
Kanee^  of  that  family— altered  by  its  increased  wealth 
nd  couseriuence,  owing  to  the  success  of  our  great 
Bciet  both  m  an  actor  and  a  dramatist. 

The  removal  of  the  Lord  Admiral's  players,  under 
^enBlowe  and  Alleyn,  from  the  Rose  theatre  on  the 
Hsiukf^idet  to  the  new  house  called  the  Fortune,  in 
Hhddiiig^Iane,  Cripplegate^  soon  after  the  date  to  which 
Ke  lire  now  rt*ferrin^,  may  lead  to  the  opinion  that 
Hiat  company  did  not  find  itself  equal  to  sustain  the 
■valHhip  with  the  Lord  Uhamberlain's  servants,  under 
Miakc^speare  and  Burbage,  at  the  Globe.  That  tlieatre 
Kas  opened,  as  we  have  adduced  reasons  to  believe,  in 
■le  9|>ring  of  15U5;  the  Rose  was  a  considerably  older 
Bnilditig,  and  the  necessity  for  repairing  it  might  enter 
Kto  che  ealcniation,  when  Henslowe  and  AUeyn  thought 
Br  trjing  the  experiment  iu  a  different  part  of  the 
Ipwn^  and  on  tlie  Middlesex  side  of  the  water*  Theatres 
Being  at  tliis  date  merely  wooden  structures,  and  much 
Bt'quented,  tliey  would  soon  fiill  into  decay,  especially 
Bi  ^a  martihy  situation  like  that  of  the  Bankside:  so 

^^Bl  fill'  lb«  plimtiiig  of  rnulbcrry  trees  '*  netir  the  pnliice  af  Weatmlnster/' 
^K^  mttlbi'TTv  troo,  mm*i  to  lirivn  hmm  plnutcd  by  Shftkeapenre,  wns  in  vxialvnet 
^b  to  *hii»t  tJje  ^*riir  17f^&  ;  a«<l  it*  tilts  s^fiHfig  of  1742j  Garriek,  MiM?kli».  And 
^^■tap  lli«  nctJir  (iiot  Or*  Du  Laity f  llie  frieitd  i>f  S^ift,  Jis  Miv  Dyct%  iti  kta 
^^^BpdicAifi  HfHiiiotr,  |>,  lU.f  nffjacHf)  wt^re  unt^rtAiiii^dl  iiiidnr  it  hy  Sir  Htigii 
^^^^^MKBfitw  Clare  rt*m»tned  In  ifo»«eHnMiit  of  STgMktf#|sif]U't*'y  Mttceessnr?  tintll 
^^^^HHplifm  ;  it  wu>  tlicn  i^epitrc^lmMf  ij:  by  fUe  Ckk|4nii  thinllv  i  nhoiit  )752  It 
^^^^BT^  ih'j  ('K(?«iittir  of  Sir  Kti^ti  ('Uipioit  u*  a.  cleii;yi>mn  of  iho  tmmv  of 
^^^Hpr  «lit>t  '^t*  Hcmiic  ofTt'rir'tv  ukrn  ivt  t1i«'  niitlipnttfifi  uf  ihv  iM^nni^li  of  Stmt* 
^^^^p  tile  wuhy  '  '''-^  the  hmtAC*  pttlV'd  it  ifr^wu^  jiiid  eut  *ht\\n  the  mul* 

^^^Krrr.     Av-  <  Mtt^T  in  the  Aimnji]   n» iciMt*r  nf  1 7'*"*  Um*  WiHMl 

^^^Hjlistil  l*y  II  s«j* '  '   iMnit,  who  •*  niad*?  innny  odtl  thinph  'if  it  f*tr  tlw  miionR.** 
^^^^■tttticr  nvo  tiftve  %vvn  lut  rniiiiy  f\^t!e^,  HMiii  to  hiive  heen  fortm  it  fnatn  tbifl 
^infetfUi«n7  trcfv  im  enulil  hardly  have  Lctti  furniahcMl  by  tilt  thr  tlvulb^n^y 
tn«s  iu  t>ie  rt}iiiity  ijf  Wmwick. 
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damp  was  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  the  Globe 
was  surrounded  by  a  moat  to  keep  it  dry;  and,  although 
we  do  not  find  the  fact  any  where  stated,  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  Rose  was  similarly  drained.  The  Rose 
was  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,  a  house  of  entertainment  with  that  sign, 
and  it  was  converted  into  a  theatre  by  Henslowe  and 
a  grocer  of  the  name  of  Cholmley  about  the  year  1584; 
but  it  seems  to  have  early  required  considerable  repara- 
tions, and  they  might  be  again  necessary  prior  to  1599, 
when  Henslowe  and  AUeyn  resolved  to  abandon  South- 
wark.  However,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
would  not  have  continued  where  they  were,  recollect- 
ing the  convenient  proximity  of  Paris  Garden,  (where 
bears;  bulls,  &c.  were  baited,  and  in  which  they  were 
also  jointly  interested)  but  for  the  success  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  players  at  the  Globe,  which  had  been 
in  use  four  or  five  years*.      Henslowe   and   AUeyn 

*  We  may  be  disposed  to  assign  the  following  lines  to  about  this  period,  or  a 
little  earlier :  they  relate  to  some  theatrical  wager  in  which  Alleyn,  of  the 
Lord  Admiral's  players,  was,  for  a  part  not  named,  to  be  matched  against 
Kempe,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants.  By  the  words  **  Will's  new  play," 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  some  work  by  Shakespeare  was  intended ;  and 
we  know  from  Iley wood's  *'  Hierarchic  of  the  Blessed  Angels,"  1636,  that 
Shakespeare  was  constantly  familiarly  called  *'  Will."  The  document  is  pre- 
served  at  Dulwich,  and  it  was  first  printed  in  the  ''Memoirs  of  Edward 
Alleyn,"  p.  13. 

**  Sweete  Nedde,  nowe  wynne  an  other  wager 

For  thine  old  frende,  and  fellow  stager. 

Tarlton  himselfe  thou  doest  excell, 

And  Bentley  beate,  and  conquer  Knell, 

And  now  shall  Kempe  orecome  as  well. 

The  moneyes  downe,  the  place  the  Hope ; 

Phillippes  shall  hide  his  head  and  Pope. 

Feare  not,  the  victorie  is  thine ; 

Thou  still  as  macheles  Ned  shall  shyne. 

If  Roscius  Richard  foames  and  fumes, 

The  Globe  shall  have  but  emptie  roomes, 

If  thou  doest  act ;  and  Willes  newe  playe 

Shall  be  rehearst  some  other  daye. 

Consent,  then,  Nedde ;  do  us  this  grace : 

Thou  cannot  faile  in  anie  case ; 

For  in  the  triall,  come  what  niaye. 

All  sides  shall  brave  Ned  Allin  saye.** 
By  ''IUmcius  Richard"  the  writer  of  these  lines,  who  wis  the  bseksr  of 
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feem  to  hare  founds  that  neither  their  plajs  nor  their 
])lajeiB  could  stand  the  con] petition  of  their  rivals,  and 
they  accordingly  removed  to  a  vicinity  where  no  play- 
bouse  had  previously  existed 

The  Fortune  theatre  was  commenced  in  Golding 
Lane,  Cripplegate,  in  the  year  1599,  and  finished 
in  1600,  and  thither  without  delay  Henslowe  and 
Alleyn  transported  their  whole  dramatic  cstablishmontj 
fitrengthened  in  the  spring  of  1602  by  the  addition 
of  that  great  and  popular  comic  performer,  William 
Kempe\  The  Eussociation  at  the  Globe  was  then  left  in 
almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  Bankside*  There 
were,  indeed,  occasional,  and  perhaps  not  unfrequent, 
performances  at  the  RosCj  (although  it  had  been 
stipulated  with  the  public  authorities  that  it  should  be 
pulled  down,  if  leave  were  given  for  the  construction 
of  the  Fortime)  as  well  as  at  the  Hope  and  the  Swan, 
but  not  by  the  regular  associations  which  had  previously 
occujiied  them ;  and  after  the  Fortune  was  opened,  the 
speculation  there  was  so  profitable,  that  the  Lord  Ad- 
mirars  players  had  no  motive  for  retuniiug  to  their  old 
quarters*. 

The  members  of  the  two  companies  belonging  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  to  the  Lord  Admiral  appear 
to  have  possessed  so  much  iofluence  in  the  summer  of 

AMeya  Against  Kem^^iei  oould  Imre  meant  noboijy  but  Richard  Bitrbaj^e.  It 
wUl  be  reco]le>ct£df  thail  not  very  Lnng  aftcrwamlH  Kempe  became  a.  member  of 
the  weaqc'iation  of  wbieb  Alleyn  wa,^  the  leiuJer,  and  quitleil  tlmt  ta  wbich  Shake* 
*(»eftre  and  Biirb«ge  wure  uttaebed.  It  U  ^m^MiiUle  lb  at  this  waiter,  and  Kf'm)>e*a 
■WigmrM-  m  it,  led  Atleyn  and  H(n»lr»we  to  bold  out  biilueemt'tits  to  bim  U>  join 
tbcm  in  their  undertaking  at  the  Fortune.  U])oii  thh  pubit,  bcjwt-vcr,  wc  baro 
HO  othrr  evidence,  than  the  nnfi*e  fact  that  Kcinpe  iwent  ovt*r  to  tlu^  ^nemy, 

*  Afler  hi*  return  fr<ini  liimu-,  where  he  wna  ueen  in  tbt*  nutumn  of  KKJL 

*  It  wa»  At  Uio  Fortune  tlmt  Allevti  Bcems  to  have  rt'aU*M>d  so  much  muncy  in 
tl^tf  tuw  6rat  years  of  the  undertaking,  that  he  waa  able  in  Nuv.  lfK)4  to  purebaJie 
tbenuim^r  of  Kt'iiiun^rton  for  £1005^  and  id  the  next  year  ttui  manarof  LewiHhami 
and  n«l*irb  for  i'ijOOO,  These  two  n\imn^  in  nionL^y  of  the  proHinit  diiv,  would 
be  equal  to  M  loiijtt  £25,000  ;  but  it  i»  to  Iw  ohservud  that  fi>r  Uulwicb,  Alh.^yti 
mdy  paid  ^20(H^  itown,  while  t)it;  remaining  buui  wuj;^  \vh  ti|M>n  mortgage.  In 
Ika  eotiilil«ti«en}ciH  of  thv  fieventeeiuh  century  theatrical  »pi*eulalion«  jceuerally 
Mtta  {«  haire  been  highly  bieraUie*  Sve  **  The  Alleyn  Fapera,"  (prioted  by  tbtt 
51iAieMp«ai«  Sociitty^)  p.  id  v. 
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1600,  that  (backed  perhaps  by  the  puritanical  zeal  of 
those  who  were  unfriendly  to  all  theatrical  perform- 
ances) they  obtained  an  order  from  the  privy  council, 
dated  22d  June,  that  no  other  public  play-houses 
should  be  permitted  but  the  Globe  in  Surrey,  and  the 
Fortune  in  Middlesex.  Nevertheless,  the  privy  council 
registers,  where  this  order  is  inserted,  also  contain 
distinct  evidence  that  it  was  not  obeyed,  even  in  May 
1601 ;  for  on  the  10th  of  that  month  the  Lords  wrote 
to  certain  magistrates  of  Middlesex  requiring  them  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  performance  of  a  play  at  the  Curtain, 
in  which  were  introduced  "  some  gentlemen  of  good 
desert  and  quality,  that  are  yet  alive,"  but  saying 
nothing  about  the  closing  of  the  house,  although  it 
was  open  in  defiance  of  the  imperative  command  of 
the  preceding  year.  We  know  also  upon  other  testi- 
mony, that  not  only  the  Curtain,  but  theatres  on  the 
Bankside,  besides  the  Globe,  (where  performances  were 
allowed)  were  then  in  occasional  use.  It  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume, therefore,  that  the  order  of  the  22d  June,  1600, 
was  never  strictly  enforced,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable circumstances  of  the  times  is,  the  little  atten- 
tion, as  regards  theatricals,  that  appears  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  court.  It  seems 
exactly  as  if  restrictive  measures  had  been  adopted  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  importunity  of  particular  indi- 
viduals, but  that  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  persons  in  authority  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
Such  was  probably  the  fact ;  for  a  year  and  a  half  after 
the  order  of  the  22d  June  had  been  issued  it  was 
renewed,  but,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  with  just  as  little 
effect  as  before'. 

Besides  the  second  edition  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet ** 
in  1599,  (which  was  most  likely  printed  from  a  play- 

7  See  ''  Hist.  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  Vol.  i.  p.  310,  whero  the 
particulars,  which  are  here  neceattriljr  briefly  and  sammarily  diamiaaed,  ara 
given  in  detail. 
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house  mannscripty  being  very  different  from  the  mHti- 
lated  and  manufactured  copy  of  1597)  five  plays  by 
our  great  dramatist  found  their  way  to  the  press  in 
1600,  viz.  "Titus  Andronicus,"  (which  as  we  have  be- 
fore remarked  had  probably  been  originally  published 
in  1594)  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream',"  "  Henry  IV."  part  ii.,  and  "  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing."  The  last  only  was  not  men- 
tioned by  Meres  in  J  598;  and  as  to  the  periods  when 
we  may  suppose  the  others  to  have  been  written,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  our  several  Introductions, 
where  we  have  given  the  existing  information  upon 
the  subject.     "  The  Chronicle  History  of  Henry  V." 

'  The  clothing  of  Snog  the  jomer  in  a  **  lion'8  fell "  in  this  play,  Act  v,  sc.  1, 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  460),  seems  to  have  suggested  the  humorous  speech  to  King  James 
at  LinliUigow,  on  30th  June  \61T,  eight  lines  of  which  only  are  given  in 
Nicbob's  ^IVogreases*'  of  that  monarch,  Vol.  iiL  p.  326.  The  whole  address,  of 
tweoty-two  lines,  exists  in  the  State  Paper  office,  where  it  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Lemon.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  original  MS.  which  was  placed  at  the 
time  IB  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  as  it  is  a  curiosity  we  subjoin  it. 

"  A  moveing  engine,  representing  a  fouutaine,  and  running  wine,  came  to  tho 
gate  of  the  towne,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  lyon,  and  in  the  lyon  a  man,  who 
delivered  this  learned  speech  to  his  majestie. 

**  Most  royall  sir,  heere  I  doe  you  beseech, 

Who  are  a  lyon,  to  hear  a  lyon's  s]>eech  : 

A  miracle ;  for  since  the  dayes  of  iEsop, 

Till  oursy  noe  lyon  yet  his  voice  did  hois-up 

To  such  a  Majestie.    Then,  King  of  Men, 

The  king  of  beasts  speaks  to  thee  from  his  denn, 

A  fountaine  nowe.     That  lyon,  which  was  Icdd 

By  Androdus  through  Hoome,  had  not  a  head 

More  rationall  then  this,  bredd  in  this  nation, 

Whoe  in  thy  presence  warbleth  this  oration. 

For  though  he  beer  inclosed  bee  in  plaister, 

When  he  was  free  he  was  this  townee  school-master. 

This  Well  yoa  see,  is  not  that  Arethusa, 

Tlie  N^-mph  of  Sicile :  Noe,  men  may  carous  a 

Health  of  the  plump  Lyseus,  noblest  grapes. 

From  these  faire  conduits,  and  tume  drunk  like  apes. 

This  second  spring  I  keep,  as  did  that  dragon 

Hesperian  apples.     And  nowe,  sir,  a  plague  on 

This  your  poore  towne,  if  to*t  you  bee  not  welcome  ! 

But  whoe  can  doubt  of  this,  when,  loe !  a  Well  come 

Is  nowe  unto  the  gate  t     I  would  say  more. 

But  words  now  failing,  dare  not,  least  I  roare." 
The  eight  lines  in  Nichoki's  **  Progresses  of  James  I.**  are  from  Dnimmond's 
PoemSy  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  whole  speech  was  from  his  pen. 
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also  came  out  in  the  same  year,  but  without  the  name 
of  Shakespeare  upon  the  title-page,  and  it  is,  if  possible, 
a  more  imperfect  and  garbled  representation  of  the  play, 
as  it  proceeded  from  the  authors  pen,  than  the  "Romeo 
and  Juliet"  of  1597.  Whether  any  of  the  managers  of 
theatres  at  this  date  might  not  sometimes  be  concerned 
in  selling  impressions  of  dramas,  we  have  no  sufficient 
means  of  deciding ;  but  we  do  not  believe  it,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  dramatic  authors  in  general  were  content 
with  disposing  of  their  plays  to  the  several  companies, 
and  looked  for  no  emolument  to  be  derived  from  pub- 
lication*. We  are  not  without  something  like  proof 
that  actors  now  and  then  sold  their  parts  in  plays  to 
booksellers,  and  thus,  by  the  combination  of  them  and 
other  assistance,  editions  of  popular  plays  were  surrepti- 
tiously printed. 

We  ought  not  to  pass  over  without  notice  a  circum- 
stance which  happened  in  ItJOO,  and  is  connected  with 
the  question  of  the  authorized  or  unauthorized  publica- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  plays.  In  that  year  a  quarto 
impression  of  a  play,  called  "  The  first  part  of  the  true 
and  honourable  History  of  the  Life  of  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  the  good  Lord  Cobham,"  came  out,  on  the  title- 
page  of  which  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare  ap- 
peared at  length.  We  find  by  Henslowe's  Diary  that 
this  drama  was  in  fact  the  authorship  of  four  poets, 
Anthony  Munday,  Michael  Drayton,  Robert  Wilson  and 
Richard  Hath  way;  and  to  attribute  it  to  Shakespeare 
was  evidently  a  mere  trick  by  the  bookseller,  T[homa8] 
P[avier],  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  bought  as  his 
work.  Malone  remarked  upon  this  fraud,  but  he  was 
not  aware,  when  he  wrote,  that  it  had  been  detected 
and  corrected  at  the  time,  for  since  his  day  more  than 

•  It  wa«  a  charge  against  Rol>ert  Greene,  that,  driven  by  the  presKore  of 
necessity,  he  had  on  one  occasion  raised  money  by  making  "  a  double  sale  "  of 
his  play  called  **  Orlando  Furioso,"  1594,  first  to  the  players  and  afterwards  to 
the  press.  Such  may  liave  been  the  fact,  but  it  was  unquestionably  an  exoeptioa 
to  the  ordinary  rule. 
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le  copy  of  the  "  First  Part,  &c.  of  Sir  John  Old- 
stlc?''    has  coTiie   to   lights    upon   the   title-page   of 
licli   no  name  is  to  be  found,  the  bookseller  appa- 
itlv  having  bt^en  compelted  to  cancel  the  leaf  cou- 
niing  it.     From  the  indifierence  Shakespeare  seems 
11  form ly  to  have  disj^layed  on  matters  of  the  kind, 
nmy\  possibly,  couchtde  that  the  cancel  was  made 
at  the  ini^tanee  of  one  of  the  four  poets  who  w^ere  the 
il   authors  of  the   play;   but  we  have   no  means  of 
ftki  ug  decisively  upon  the  point,  and  the  step  may 
Juive  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  objection 
cen  by  living  members  of  the  Oldcastle  family  to  the 
Tkine,  w  Inch  bad  been  assigned  by  Shakespeare  in  the 
st  instance  to  Falstaff  ^^ 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

ilti  iff  J  aim  SfaflkfVpeftTQ    in    I'iOL      Performance    of  **  Twelfth    Nigbt '* 

Fitt   f^'pUrtijur)',    mO'l.      Aii('(^Eliitc   uf  S1iukefi|ie{i,rv   aiic)    Burbuge ;     M&iiiiing- 

PV-jTti%  l>i:tr^  m  liip  British  Miiwjtim  the  ftutliurky  for  it.     **  OtheUo/*  ai^ted 

I  :tt  and  othera  at  the   Lord  KetJiH^r'a  in  August,  1602.     Demth  of 

I  ;irnt  Arrival  of  Jnm<^  1,  at  ThettbiildB.     Engllsli   itctara  m  Scot- 

I  kiiil  ut  i.'*8!^  nud  ftpiiio  m   15W)»  lUOU,  Aiid  1W)1  i   large  rewartb  to  them, 

^IW  fiv<<Ii««  **l  Al^eriicHra  eiMiitiT'-d  iii  1»>01  U|kjii   L»tirt^nc«  Fletcher,   the 

>  of  the  EogUah  ix»tu|iiu)j  in  ^(^oliaud.     Pt^babilttj  thftt  Sbiikea|>eate 

*  wu«  in  SctiiUcutl^ 

tuK  father  of  onr  great  poet  died  in  the  autumn  of 

Sol,  and  he  was  buried  at  Stratford-upon-Avon*,    He 

^mi  to  have  left  no  will,  and  if  be  possessed  any  pro- 

rty,  in  land  or  houses,  not  made  over  to  his  family, 

know    not   how    it   was   divided.      Of  the    eight 

ildren   which   his   wife,   Mary  Arden,  bad  brought 


'  JW  iha  Intfoduptioti  to  **  Urttry  IV."  Part  L  Vol  iv.  p,  220. 

till  «W  BUi  Si^ptciulxTi  AA  wv  Hud  b^  lliu  auWHiut^nt  i?titry  iu  Ibe  pftr»ti 


mn,  SyAmi**  0,     M\  J(ituitSe§  ^SLJ^qy^r^.*' 


m 
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him,  the  following  were  then  alive,  and  might  be  present 
at  the  funeral : — William,  Gilbert,  Joan,  Richard,  and 
Edmund.  The  later  years  of  John  Shakespeare  (who, 
if  bom  in  1530  as  Malone  supposed,  was  in  his 
seventy-first  year)  were  doubtless  easy  and  comfortable, 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  eldest  son  must  have  placed 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  pecuniary  difficulties. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1602,  we  meet  with  one  of 
those  rare  facts  which  distinctly  show  how  uncertain 
all  conjecture  must  be  respecting  the  date  when  Shake- 
speare's dramas  were  originally  written  and  produced. 
Malone  and  Tyrwhitt,  in  1790,  conjectured  that  **Twelfth 
Night"  had  been  written  in  1614:  in  his  second  edi- 
tion Malone  altered  it  to  1607,  and  Chalmers,  weigh- 
ing the  evidence  in  favour  of  one  date  and  of  the  other, 
thought  neither  correct,  and  fixed  upon  1613*,  an 
opinion  in  which  Dr.  Drake  fully  concurred'.  The 
truth  is,  that  we  have  irrefragable  evidence,  from  an 
eye-witness,  of  its  existence  on  2nd  February,  1602, 
when  it  was  played  at  the  Reader's  Feast  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  This  eye-witness  was  a  barrister  of  the 
name  of  Manningham,  who  left  a  Diary  behind  him, 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  British  Museum ;  but 
as  we  have  inserted  his  account  of  the  plot  in  our  In- 
troduction to  the  comedy,  (Vol.  iii.  p.  317)  no  more  is 
required  here,  than  a  mere  mention  of  the  circumstance. 
However,  in  another  part  of  the  same  manuscript*,  he 
gives  an  anecdote  of  Shakespeare  and  Burbage,  which 
we  quote,  without  farther  remark  than  that  it  has 
been  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  authority  of  Nicho- 
las Tooley^,  but  on  looking  at  the  original  record  again, 
we  doubt  whether  it  came  from  any  such  source.  A 
"Mr.  Towse"   is  repeatedly  introduced  as  a  person 

'  Supplemental  Apology,  &c.  p.  467. 

*  Shakspeare  and  his  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  262. 
«  MS.  Harl.  No.  5353. 

•  Hist  of  Engl.  Dram.  Poetry  and  Uie  Stage,  vol.  i.  p.  331.  The  €hriatisii 
name  is  wanting  in  the  Harl.  MS. 
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from  wliom  Manningham  derived  infomiation,  and  that 
le,  tliougli  blottedj  seeras  to  be  placed  at  the  end 
pamgrapii,  eertaiTilj  without  the  addition  of  any 
:^hristtaii  Dame,  This  circumstance  may  make  mme 
lifTerence  as  regards  the  authenticity  of  the  story, 
we  know  not  who  Mr.  Towse  might  be,  whiie 
sure  that  Nicholas  Tooley  was  a  fet low-actor  in 
be  fame  company  as  both  the  iodividuals  to  whom  the 
tory  relates.  At  the  same  time  it  was,  very  possibly, 
mere  invention  of  the  "roguish  players,"  originating, 
wag  often  the  case,  in  some  ohler  joke,  and  applied 
ShakeBpeare  and  Burl>age,  because  their  Christian 
imes  ha[>pened  to  be  William  and  Richard^ 
EliEabeth,  from  the  commencement  of  her  reign 
?ms  to  have  extended  her  ]>ersonal  patronage,  as  well 
as  her  public  countenance,  to  the  drama;  and  scarcely 
Chri&tmas  or  a  Shrovetide  can  be  pointed  out  during 
le  forty-five  years  she  occupied  the  throne,  when 
til  ere  were  not  dramatic  entertainnientSj  either  at 
Whitehall,  Oreenwich,  Nonesuch,  Richmond,  or  Wind- 
3r,  llie  latest  visit  she  paid  to  any  of  her  nobility 
the  country  was  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Thomas 
*rton^  at  Harefield,  onlv  nine  or  ten  months  before 


•  See  *'  Hist  Exjgl.  Dmm.  Foctry  mid  the  Stflgc^."  vftL  L  p,  33  L     The  writer 
'  tli&t  work  thim  iiitrcHlii^-i's  (lip  uticedote  : — *'  If  iJi  ihv  course  of  my  itiquirU^A^ 
ft  berji  unlucky  *»iirn!^h  (1  mtty  perhnjis  sair)  to  find!  anything  wlik-h  tejire- 
|H<iur  grimt  drutiintKl  hi  a  lo^  fiivoiirable  light,  (ks  a  Imniau  Wing  wllb 
inliriiiitii-'*,  I  III*)'  laTiitiiit  it,  but  I  dn  not  tlii'ri^fi*rv*  ftscl  mjvaU  At  liberty 

Jftnt  A  lymr  whtfu  BurLiiige  plAyt'J  Rich.  H,  thu're  w>a  a  dlizen  gtvw  ao 
I  Ukiiig  witb  hiifij,  liiat  before  ftlice  went  from  llie  phiy,  shec  AfiptJilltvd 
'  rtmit*  tJiAt  ui^^ht  uutu  her,  by  the  Ditme  of  Rich,  the  3.  Siiakitiiivftra, 
I  ihmr  ifinchiHitin,  "vvent  b^ore,  wna  «ntcrta»tne[1,  and  at  hta.  j^iiie  «m» 
<»fni*.  Thru,  ni««i|fe  being  brvught,  Ibat  Rich,  the  3.  waj*  At  the 
Aiffv,  li^liapcAr^  t'niiiu.«d  nriuniv  to  be  made,  that  Williatd  th@  Con^uifnir  w» 
htiurm  KiCik  tlir  3.     Shakvapinre'A  name  Wilhn.'' 

Tbt*  iittjrv  mi*}  b**  a  pi<-*™  uf  «i^ndal«  hiit  lb  ere  i«  tio  doubt  that  Hiifbiigt 
Uif   cirigitinl   Rtt'hnr'l   HI.     An  t«)  th«  cufitotn  of  Udltn^  iii¥irln(^  |dnyefs 
~i|o  MiiiiiM^r,  skiHi:  "•'  ^  "Mad  Worid,  my  Ma»ter«,"  Act,  v.  «c.  3,  iii 

ey'ii  *Md  Piny:  TIk?  |ilftyerft,  in  tm-n,  a^jmr times  invited  ibe 

BA  WTp  find  bv  3  ;L)ira  ''  Anntnds  f«r  Lndieii,"  Act  iii.  hc.  4,  in  the  BUpple- 
fuhlQMr  to  '*  Uodiii*>y*a  Ohi  PUy^;'  [>nbh»h«d  to  1^29. 

m  ^^ 
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her  death,  and  it  was  upon  this  occasion,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  August,  1602,  that  "Othello'"  (having 
been  got  up  for  her  amusement,  aqd  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's players  brought  down  to  the  Lord  Keeper's 
seat  in  Hertfordshire  for  the  purpose)  was  represented 
before  her.  In  this  case,  as  in  the  preceding  one 
respecting  "Twelfth  Night,"  all  that  we  positively 
learn  is  that  such  drama  was  performed,  and  we  are 
left  to  infer  that  it  was  a  new  play  from  other  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  from  the  iket  that  it  was  castomary 
on  such  festivities  to  exhibit  some  drama  that»  as  a 
novelty,  was  then  attracting  public  attention.  Hence  we 
are  led  to  believe,  that  "Twelfth  Night"  (not  printed 
until  it  formed  part  of  the  folio  of  1623)  was  written 
at  the  end  of  1600,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1601 ;  and 
that  "Othello"  (first  published  in  4to,  1622,)  came 
from  the  author's  pen  about  a  year  afterwards. 

In  the  memorandum  ascertaining  the  performance  of 
"Othello"  at  Harefield,  the  company  by  which  it  was 
represented  is  called  "Burbages  Players,"  that  desig- 
nation arising  out  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  looked 
upon  as  the  leader  of  the  association:  he  was  cer- 
tainly its  most  celebrated  actor,  and  we  find  from 
other  sources  that  he  was  the  representative  of  "the 
Moor  of  Venice'."     Whether   Shakespeare   had  any 


'  See  the  •*  Introduction"  to  "  Othello,"  Vol.  vii,  p.  493.  Also  « The  Egertoa 
Papers,"  printed  by  the  Camden  Society,  1840,  p.  343. 

*  On  p.  cxii.  note  6,  we  have  inserted  the  names  of  some  of  the  principal 
characters,  in  plays  of  the  time,  sustained  by  Burbage,  as  they  are  given  in 
the  Epitaph  upon  his  death,  in  1619.  Our  readers  may  like  to  see  the  manner 
in  which  these  characters  are  spoken  of  by  the  contemporaneous  versifier. 
The  production  opens  with  this  couplet : — 

«  Some  skilful  limner  help  me,  if  not  so. 
Some  sad  tragedian  to  express  my  woe ;" 
which  certainly  does  not  promise  much  in  the  way  of  excellence  ;  but  the  enu- 
meration of  parts  is  all  that  is  valuable,  and  it  is  this : — 

"  No  more  young  Hamlet,  though  but  scant  of  breath. 
Shall  cry.  Revenge  I  for  his  dear  father's  death : 
Poor  Romeo  never  more  shall  tears  beget 
For  Juliet's  love,  and  cruel  Capulet : 
Harry  shall  not  be  seen  as  King  or  Prtnos^ 
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ntl  what  part  in  the  tragedy,  either  then  or  upon  other 
casimi*  k  not  known;  but  we  do  not  think  any 
ErgujnL*nt,  one  way  or  the  other,  is  to  be  drawn  from 
e  fact  that  the  company,  %^hen  at  HarefieUK  does  not 
ni  to  have  been  under  his  imniediate  government. 
Whether  he  was  or  was  not  one  of  the  "  players"  in 
•^Othdhi,"  in  August  1602,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
ibat  as  an  actor,  and  moreover  as  one  "excellent  in  his 
■ualtty^"^  be  most  have  been  often  seen  and  aiijilauded 
By  Elizabeth,  Chettle  informs  us  after  her  deaths  in  a 
nasage  already  quoted,  that  she  had  "opened  her  royal 
kr  to  his  laysf'  but  this  was  obviously  in  his  capacity 
It  dramatist,  and  we  have  no  direct  ei-idence  to  esta- 
■inh  that  Shakespeare  had  ever  performed  at  Court*, 

B  They  died  with  thee,  dear  Dick,^ — 

^^^         Not  to  fenro  ig&in.    Jeronimu 

^^V^        Slmll  eenAc  to  ttioum  hk  sou  Horatio. 

^^^^^H.  They  caiiDDt  call  thee  frtim  thy  Duked  btnl 

^^^^^^B  By  faornd  uutcrv  ;  and  Antonio^n  dead. 

^^^^^^  Edward  ^biilt  lack  a  repre^utaiivi; ; 

^^H  And  CrtK»Lbtick,  tui  U'^tM^  ^halt  eea«e  to  Hve. 

^^H  Tyrant  Mocljpth,  witti  utiwa«h'd  blckody  hntkd, 

^^^K  We  f  aiiily  tiow  may  bupc  to  uuderstaud. 

^^^B  BmtijA  mv]  Miirdufi  hpneefarth  miiat  be  dumb, 

^^H  Far  ii«\'r  thy  Uke  U]>oii  our  elage  abaU  m>ine^ 

^^H  T^  LHiHnri  liir  r»i4;utty  cif  ears  a4id  eye», 

^^^B  ITnlesn  we  cimld  oamnMtid  tbe  dead  to  rise. 

^^^B  Vtudcic  m  g^nt^v  aud  what  a  loaa  was  ha  I 

^^^m  Fnmkford,  Bratdikiio,  und  Malevole* 

^^H  HonJt-bnokc*  PUitnatt-T,  aud  Ammti^  too, 

^^H  An)  hmt  fur  cir'cr,  with  th«  red-haifM  Jew, 

^^H  Wbicti  Hougbt  the  bankru[>l  Metx-hatit'»  pound  cif  fleab, 

^^^H  By  womiiu  lAwyiT  caught  iu  hie  owti  tiit'sh.  *  *   * 

^^H  AiJil  hia  wlitile  nciUm  he  wutild  change  with  <mm 

^^H  Fn^tn  ani:itiiit  Leaf  to  youthful  Pt^rii'ks, 

^^H  But  hi  tile  not  foe^ex  one  ehlcfeitt  part 

^^^B  Wht*rcir»,  t>¥!)(Miii  Iht?  reet,  he  mavM  th«  hearlj 

^^^k  Tlie  gticvrd  M^^r,  made  jealous  by  a  aUive, 

^^B  Whg  Mtic  hi»  wifo  iu  Hit  &  timifle^a  gT«v«» 

^^H  Then  alrw  hini»r.'lf  n[!Cin  the  btcNxly  bed. 

^^H  AU  ilii-Af^,  and  many  mor?,  with  hitm  ai%  dead/*  &c. 

^^^iS.  ffu^  whu-h  tlin  above  Lincii  are  copiefl  avema,  at  leant  m  cmc  pLat^, 
id^e^r^i  hut  H  ini^ltt  t>0  cnn?d  by  iho  addition  of  thi^  words/*  and  ool  tong 
iilio*."    S«*  ali«j>  Vfil.  vii,  p,  4114,  fnr  a  bailad  *jn  Hiirbage^B  OtJif  lien 

L    *  A  balliul  waa  |mbltHb«^d  on  the  deaih  of  Elis^abt^Ui,  in  the  i?otuti]«»r»(3ement  gf 

lihkti  Sliaktt9i|Hmrut  Bvu  Jouxoni  and  TUt/maa  Gi*ticne/'  authucr  gf  **  A  Puet's 
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James  I.  reached  Theobalds,  in  his  journej  from 
Edinburgh  to  London,  on  the  7th  May,  1603.  Before 
he  quitted  his  own  capital  he  had  had  various  oppor- 
tunities of  witnessing  the  performances  of  English 
actors ;  and  it  is  an  interesting,  but  at  the  same  time 
a  difficult  question,  whether  Shakespeare  had  ever 
appeared  before  him,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  our 
great  dramatist  had  ever  visited  Scotland  ?  We  have 
certainly  no  affirmative  testimony  upon  the  point, 
beyond  what  may  be  derived  from  some  passages  in 
"Macbeth,"  descriptive  of  particular  localities,  with 
which  passages  our  readers  must  be  familiar :  there  is, 
however,  ample  room  for  conjecture ;  and  although,  on 
the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  never 
north  of  the  Tweed,  it  is  indisputable  that  the  company 
to  which  he  belonged,  or  a  part  of  it,  had  performed 
in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  doubtless  in  some 
intermediate  places.  We  will  briefly  state  the  existing 
proofs  of  this  fact. 

The  year  1599  has  been  commonly  supposed  the 
earliest  date  at  which  an  association  of  English  actors 
was  in  Scotland ;  but  it  can  be  shown  beyond  contra- 
diction that  "  her  Majesty's  players,"  meaning  those  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  were  in  Eidinburgh  ten  years  earlier*. 
In   1589,  Asliby,  the  ambassador  extraordinary  from 


Vision  and  a  Princess  Glorie/'  4to,  1603,  were  called  upon  to  contribate 
verses  in  honour  of  the  late  Queen : 

"  You  poets  all,  brave  Shakespeare,  Johnson,  Greene, 
Bestow  your  time  to  write  for  England*s  Queene,  &c. 
Excepting  for  this  notice  of  <<  brave  Shakespeare,**  the  production  is  uttol/ 
contemptible,  and  must  have  been  the  work  of  some  of  the  **  goblins  and  under- 
elves**  of  poetry,  who,  according  to  a  poem  in  H.  Chettle*s  "  England's  Mourning 
Garment,**  had  put  forth  upon  the  occasion  "  rude  rhimes,  and  metres  reason- 
less.** 

>  Between  September,  1589,  and  September,  1590,  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
sent,  as  a  present  to  the  young  King  of  Scotland  on  his  marriage,  a  splendid 
mask,  with  all  the  necessary  appurtenances,  and  we  find  it  charged  for  in  the 
accounts  of  the  department  of  the  reveb  for  that  period.  Seo  **  Hiat.  of  EngL 
Dram.  Poetry  and  the  Stage,"  vol  L  p.  270.  It  is  roost  likelj  that  tht  acton 
from  London  aeoompaniod  this  ^t. 
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tiigland  to  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  thus  writes  to  Lord 
Burghley,  under  date  of  the  22d  October; — 

My  Lord  Btithw[en]  begins  to  sIicvf  himself  wiUmg  and  ready 
I  do  her  Majesty  any  service,  and  desires  hereafter  to  he  thouglit  of 
1  h«  shall  deserve :  he  shewcth  great  kindness  to  our  nation,  using 
'  Afajeiiiti  PU^ers  und  Ciinoniers  with  all  courtesie  */' 

In  1589»  the  date  of  Ai^hbys  dispatch,  Shakespeare 
id  quitted  Stratford  about  three  jears^  and  the  ques- 
lon  iH,  what  eonipany  \vm  intended  to  be  designated  as 
fher  Majesty 'as  players/'  It  h  an  admitted  fact,  that 
15H3  the  Queen  selected  twelve  leading  performers 
jm  the  theatrical  servants  of  some  of  her  nobility*  and 
3»^y  were  afterwards  called  "her  Majesty's  players;" 
%d  we  also  now  know,  that  in  1590  the  Queen  had 
ro  companies  acting  under  her  name^:  in  the  autumn 
the  preceding  year,  it  is  likely  that  one  of  these  asso* 
itions  liad  been  sent  to  the  Scottish  capital  for  the 
lusement  of  the  young  king,  and  the  company  formed 
1583  inay  have  been  divided  into  two  bodies  for  this 
cpress  purpose.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  "Statistical 
kcaunt  of  Scotland,"  established  that  a  body  of  corne- 
lians was  in  Perth  in  t(une,  1589;  and  although  we 
are  without  evidence  that  they  were  English  players^ 
we  may  fairly  enough  assume  that  they  were  the  same 
^comjmnj  spoken  of  by  Ash  by,  as  having  been  used 
r>urtcously  by  Lord  Both  well  in  the  October  following- 
:'e  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  names  of  any  of 
ie  players*  nor  indeed,  excepting  the  leaders  Laneham 
id  Dutton,  can  we  state  who  were  the  members  of 
Ho  Queens  two  companies  in  1590.  Shakespeare 
liight  be  one  of  them ;  but  if  he  were,  he  might  not 


'  *  PH»ro  MS,  Hfcri,  46J7,  bcinj5  c^ipit^  of  ^ic^pntehes  froin  lilr,  Ashby  tfl  dJf- 
f  ilii^  Cuiitici)  III  Limdun.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  N.  HUl  for 
itiMkti  Cii  tU(M  tMirifiitfl  imiiue. 

iT***  EKlr»i*ia  ffcrfo  iU«  Bevels*  AccouDt^/*  (printed 
}  |v  \X3ill ;  aticj  thi*  vpI.,  p.  xxxvii* 
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belong  to  that  division  of  the  company  which  was  dis- 
patched to  Scotland. 

It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  English  actors,  hav- 
ing found  their  way  north  of  the  Tweed  in  1589,  would 
speedily  repeat  their  visit;  but  the  next  we  hear  of  them 
is,  not  until  after  a  long  interval,  in  the  autumn  of 

1599,  The  public  records  of  Scotland  show  that  in 
October,  1599,  (exactly  the  same  season  as  that  in 
which,  ten  years  earlier,  they  are  spoken  of  by  Ashby) 
43/.  6^.  8rf.  were  delivered  to  "  his  Higness'  self,"  to  be 
given  to  "  the  English  comedians :"  in  the  next  month 
they  were  paid  41/.  12^.  at  various  times.  In  Decem- 
ber they  received  no  less  than  333/.  6s.  8d. ;  in  April, 

1600,  10/.;  and  in  December,  1601,  the  royal  bounty 
amounted  to  400/.* 

Thus  we  see,  that  English  players  were  in  Scotland 
from  October,  1599,  to  December,  1601,  a  period  of 
more  than  two  years ;  but  still  we  are  without  a  par- 
ticle of  proof  that  Shakespeare  was  one  of  the  associa- 
tion. We  cannot,  however,  entertain  a  doi^bt  that 
Laurence  Fletcher,  (whose  name,  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, stands  first  in  the  patent  granted  by  King 
James  on  his  arrival  in  London)  was  the  leader  of  the 
association  which  performed  in  Edinburgh  and  else- 
where, because  it  appears  from  the  registers  of  the 
town  council  of  Aberdeen,  that  on  the  9th  October, 

1601,  the  English  players  received  32  marks  as  a  gra- 
tuity, and  that  on  22d  October  the  freedom  of  the  city 
was  conferred  upon  Laurence  Fletcher,  who  is  especially 
styled  "  comedian  to  his  Majesty."  The  company  had 
arrived  in  Aberdeen,  and  had  been  received  by  the 
public  authorities,  under  the  sanction  of  a  special  letter 
from  James  VI. ;  and,  although  they  were  in  feet  the 
players  of  the  Queen  of  England,  they  might  on  this 

*  For  these  particuUn  of  payments,  and  some  other  points  oonneeted  with 
them,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Laing,  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  made  eztonsive 
and  valuable  eolleetions  for  a  history  of  the  Stage  in  Seotland. 
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ouBt  be  deemed  and  treated  aa  the  players  of  the 
King  of  Scotland, 

Our  chief  reason  for  thinking  it  unlikely  that  Shaku- 
are  wouhJ   have  accompanied  his  fellows    to  Scot- 
land^ at  all   events  between  October,  15f)9,  and  De- 
cember*  1001,  is  that,  nn  the  principal  writer  for  the 
mipaiir  to  which  he  was  attached,  he  could  not  well 
\^e  Ijeen  spared,  and  because  we  have  good  ground 
for  believing  that  about  that  period  ho  must  have  been 
unusually  bui^y  in  the  composition  of  jilays*     No  fewer 
than  five  dramas  seem,  as  far  as  evidence,  positive  or 
conjectural,  can  be  obtained,  to  belong  to  the  interval 
lietween  1 51/8  and   1602;  and  the  proof  appears  to  us 
tolerably  eonehisive,  that  *' Henry  V,"  "Twelfth  Night/* 
and  '*  Hamlet/'  were  written  respectively  in  1599,  1600, 
mi  160L    Besides,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  decide  such 

Bpoint,  the  company  to  which  our  great  dramatist  be- 
Dged  continued  to  perfoim  in  London;  for  although 
detachment  under  Laurence  Fletcher  may  have  been 
&cijt  to  Scotland,  the  main  body  of  the  association  called 
till*  Lord  Chamberlain'^s  players  exhibited  at  court  at 
flie  uHual  seasons  in  1599,  1600,  and  1601  ^  Therefore, 
if  Shakespeare  visited  Scotland  at  all,  we  think  it  must 
We  been  at  an  earlier  period,  and  there  was  un- 
dftuhtedly  ample  time  between  the  years  1589  and  1599 
for  him  to  have  done  so,  NeverthelesSj  w^e  have  uo 
tiiltngs  that  any  English  actors  were  in  any  part  of 
Scotland  during  those  ten  years, 

*  Thr  B^cviQiit^  of  the  rove!ift*  dcpmrtnipiit  Ht  this  prrifwt  i*re  not  so  crimprete 
«  imml,  iLn*\  ui  Mr.  I*,  Cuiiiiiiiglmin'ii  book  we  lind  no  doUitb  of  any  kipd 
^*«eii  16117  Mid  n*UI.  The  iiuvrvnl  wai*  a  period  of  the  greatest  fh>68il)le 
w*rMi,  m  frgArda  ihu  pcrf^irwuiwot*  of  tlits  pr^iduetioija  of  ShnkcflpeiJ^j  imd  we 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Proclamation  by  James  I.  against  plays  on  Sunday.  Renewal  of  theatrical 
performances  in  London.  Patent  of  May  17th,  1603,  to  Laurence  Fletcher, 
William  Shakespeare,  and  others.  Royal  patronage  of  three  companies  of 
actors.  Sliakespeare*8  additional  purchases  in  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Shake- 
speare in  London  in  the  autumn  of  1603  ;  and  a  candidate  for  the  oflSoe 
of  Master  of  the  Queen's  Revels.  Characters  Shakespeare  is  known  to  hare 
performed.    His  retirement  from  the  stage,  as  an  actor,  after  April  9th,  16M. 

Before  he  even  set  foot  in  London,  James  I.  thought 
it  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  dramatic  performances  on 
Sunday.  This  fact  has  never  been  mentioned,  because 
the  proclamation  he  issued  at  Theobalds  on  7th  May^ 
containing  the  paragraph  for  this  purpose,  has  only  re- 
cently come  to  light.  There  had  been  a  long  pending 
struggle  betveeen  the  Puritans  and  the  players  upon 
this  point,  and  each  party  seemed  by  turns  to  gain  the 
victory;  for  various  orders  were,  from  time  to  time, 
issued  from  authority  forbidding  exhibitions  of  the 
kind  on  the  Sabbath,  and  those  orders  had  been  uni- 
formly more  or  less  contravened.  We  may  suppose, 
that  strong  remonstrances  having  been  made  to  the 
King  by  some  of  those  who  attended  him  from  Scot- 
land, a  clause  with  this  special  object  ^vas  appended 
to  a  proclamation  directed  against  monopolies  and 
legal  extortions.  The  mere  circumstance  of  the  com- 
pany in  which  this  paragraph,  against  dramatic  per^ 
formances  on  Sunday,  is  found  seems  to  prove  that  it 
was  an  after-thought,  and  that  it  was  inserted,  because 
his  courtiers  had  urged  that  James  ought  not  even  to 
enter  his  new  capital,  until  public  steps  had  been  taken 
to  put  an  end  to  the  profanation*. 

^  The  para^^gh  is  in  these  terms,  and  we  quote  them  because  they  hare  not 
been  noticed  by  any  historian  of  our  stage. 

**  And  for  that  we  are  informed,  that  there  hath  been  heretofore  great  negleet 
in  this  kingdome  of  keeping  the  Sabbath  day ;  for  the  better  obsenring  of  the 
tame  and  avoyding  all  impious  prophanation.  We  do  ttraightly  eluurge  and 
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Hie  King,  having  issued  this  command,  airivetl  at 
tlie  Charter-house  on  the  same  day,  and  all  the  thea- 
trical companies,  which  had  temporarily  suspended  their 
j>erfomianceSj  began  to  act  again  on  the  9th  Slay  I 
Pemiission  to  this  effect  was  given  by  James  L,  and 
communicated  through  the  ordinary  channel  to  the 
players,  who  soon  found  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  accesh 
Bjon  of  the  new  sovereign;  for  ten  days  after  he  reached 
London  he  took  the  Lord  Chamberlain^s  players 
into  his  pay  and  patronage^  calling  them  **the  King's 
servants,"  a  title  tliey  ahvays  afterwards  enjoyed.  For 
this  purpose  he  issued  a  warrant,  under  the  privy  seal, 
for  making  out  a  patent  under  the  great  aeaH,  autho- 

txmtmmutifi  tliAt  no  Bflu^-faAyting,  Bu]-baytlng,  Enterlud(?ri»  cumtuon  PIavcs,  or 
istber  like  diMMi^fred  or  tmlAwful  f^]|e^t!i«ca,  or  paslimes,  be  froqueQled,  kepi,  of 
Uftod  at  asky  time  faext^icr  upcira  the  Sabl^itli  day^ 

Given  at  iiiir  Court  lit  TJieobnldn,  the  7  ^fty  of  May,  In  the 
first  ypare  at  our  Heij^ne/* 
'  Thtm  fact  we  have  i]p«n  tin-  aulliarity  of  tlenfibwe^a  Dkry.     Sem  this  Hist. 
EnjJ,  Pram.  PtJ^try  and  the  Stage,  vol.  i.  p.  346. 
*  U  mim  verbatim  et  titeratifii  thita  : — - 

Br  Tdb  Eitig, 

**  Rjji^lit  tnisty  and  welbeloved  CouniM^lbr^  w«  gro*te  ymi  well,  and  *ill  and 

ryUMiiaund  ]rou,  tbit  under  ciur  pHvie  BetAe  in  ^our  cuntody  fur  the  titne  b«ing, 

Im  eauM  mir  ltflt».'n  U*  he  iJ erected  Ut  lh@  keej^ier  of  cmr  great*}  Bt^aLta  of 

ftigjaml^  eeimmatuiUmg  him  undi^r  onr  naid  ;gre*ate  Seale^  he  eauf^e  our  letti^rB  to 

W  iBsde  patents  ui  forme  fuUowing,     James,  by  the  gmce  of  Giid,  King  of 

£oglanfl,  Scotland,  Fmunce,  and   (rlarid,  dt-ftMidi^r  uf  the  faith,  &e.     To  aU 

imtior%  Maiorrt,  Sberifffi,  Conj^tabk*,  HeadlKirf>tiKht«,  mu\  other  our  officers 

^jpd  lov^ing  nuhject*  greet ii)^.     Know  ye,  tliut  \*e  of  uur  (special I  gn»ce,  certain!© 

^Httpvlia^l^  Bad   nti^re  nmtiun  have    lioi^nced  and  autharized,  and   by   t]it^»e 

^^Klcnlia  doe  licence  and   atttburi^e,  the»e  tiur  Bervanm^  Lawnn^e  Ftet4;her, 

WUUaiii  SlHlk««peftr«^  Richard  Burbige,  Augtifttlne  Phi Uippes,  John  Ik-mming?, 

Biaite  Condell,  Williant  Sly,  Rtibert  Armjn,  Eiehard  Cow  lye,  and  the  re«t  ot 

lhit]f  aMociatn,  freely  tn  tiie  &.  vaerdae  the  arte  and  faculty  of  playing  Ctmicdie^ 

Tn^ediea,  Mi«lort«R,  EnterLudei,  Monills,  Paatoralla^  Stage  plait^fi,  and  such 

otbcr  lUWp  Ml  thai  thai   have  already  atiidied  or  hereafter  shah  nm*  or  ntudie, 

MmII  Ibr  tJtm  t^nr^mtioa  uf  otir  lovini|(^  subjtfif^tif,  bm  for  utir  solace  and  pIcaNure, 

wham  w«  aball  thinke  ^ood  to  ne  lhm»,  dunn|^  nur  fdcaBure.     And  the  iiiaid 

Coai«i|iM^  Ta%|E^li»,  Hwtafiei,  £nter]tide«iT  AIuiullMt  PuMttinilb,  ^>lAge  plaies^  and 

wutfh  like^  to  iihew  &  trKereim?  publiquely  to  their  he»t  ciinimoditJe,  wht'ii  the 

inlWlioit  uf  Ihe  pia^ie  i^hall   riccreafle,  aa  Wf?]l  within  tli^ir^  now  tiKtuin  how»e 

die  ni<i1ji%  within  nur  cHiunty  c*f  Surrey,  aa  ali^  wtthin  anie  townt.'  hallii, 

it  haJlii,  or  other  eunvenU'nt  plaee«  witliin  the  JiUeriifft  &  freed^fine  of  any 

tic,  towue^  ttr  borottgh  whataoever  within  our  Kaid  reaUma 

WdUng  and  comxcLauuding  you,aj]d  every  of  ynu^  m  you  tendirr 
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rizing  the  nine  following  actors,  and  others^  to  perform 
in  his  name,  not  only  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside, 
but  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom;  viz.  Laorence  Fletcher, 
William  Shakespeare,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Phil- 
lippes,  John  Heminge,  Henry  Condell,  William  Sly, 
Robert  Armyn,  and  Richard  Cowley. 

We  miss  from  this  list  the  names  of  Thomas  Pope, 
William  Kempe,  and  Nicholas  Tooley,  who  had  be- 
longed to  the  company  in  1596;  and  instead  of  them 
we  have  Laurence  Fletcher,  Henry  Condell,  and  Ro- 
bert Armyn,  with  the  addition  of  Richard  Cowley. 
Pope  had  been  an  actor  in  1589,  and  perhaps  in  May, 
1603,  was  an  old  man,  for  he  died  in  the  February 
following.  Kempe  had  joined  the  Lord  Admiral's 
players  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Fortune,  on  his 
return  from  the  Continent,  for  we  find  him  in  Hens- 
lowe's  pay  in  1 602.  Nicholas  Tooley  had  also  perhaps 
withdrawn  from  the  association  at  this  date,  or  his 
name  would  hardly  have  been  omitted  in  the  patent^  as 
an  established  actor,  and  a  man  of  some  property  and 
influence ;  but  he,  as  well  as  Kempe,  not  long  subse- 
quently rejoined  the  association  with  which  they  had 
been  so  long  connected. 

We  may  assume,  perhaps,  in  the  absence  of  any 
direct  testimony,  that  Laurence  Fletcher  did  not  ac- 
quire his  prominence  in  the  company  by  any  remark- 
able excellence  as  an  actor.  He  had  been  in  Scotland, 
and  had  performed  with  his  associates  before  James  in 

our  pleasure,  not  only  to  permit  and  suffer  them  heerin,  without  any  your  letts, 
hinderances,  or  molestations,  during  our  said  pleasure,  hut  also  to  be  ayding  or 
assisting  to  them,  yf  any  wrong  be  to  them  offered.  And  to  allowe  them  such 
former  courtesies,  as  bathe  bene  given  to  men  of  their  place  and  qoalitie :  aiid 
also  what  further  favour  you  shall  shew  to  these  our  servants  for  our  sake, 
we  shall  take  kindly  at  your  hands.  And  these  our  letters  shall  be  your  sufB- 
cient  warrant  and  discharge  in  this  behalfe.  Given  under  our  Signet  at  our 
manner  of  Greenewiche,  the  seaventeenth  day  of  May  in  the  first  yere  of  our 
raigne  of  EngUnd,  France,  and  Ireland,  &  of  Scotland  the  six  &  thirtielli. 

Ex  per  Lake." 
The  patent  under  the  great  seal,  made  oat  in  oonaequenoe  of  this  wamnt,  bean 
date  two  days  afterwards. 
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1599,  1600,  and  160 J,  and  id  the  latter  year  he  had 
been  registered  as  "his  Majesty's  Comedian"  at  Aber- 
deen. He  might,  therefore,  have  been  a  favourite  with 
the  King,  and  being  also  a  considerable  sharer  in  the 
association,  he  perhaps  owed  his  place  in  the  patent 
of  May,  1603,  to  that  eircunistance*.  The  name  of 
Shakespeare  comes  next^  and  as  author,  actor,  and 
sharer,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  situation  he 
occupies.  His  progress  upward  in  connexion  with  the 
profession  had  been  gradual  and  uniform:  in  1589  he 


*  Nothing  RoctUB  to  tc  Tttiown  of  the  birili  or  origin  of  Laurence  FletcLer,  (who 
di«l  in  Sept^uxher,  I  COO,)  but  we  mny  auspect  that  ho  wits  an  eldt*  r  brother  of 
John  FleiebtT,  the  (LramatJst  Bi*»hnp  Fletcher,  the  father,  died  an  J 5  Juiie^ 
I596\  having  made  bia  will  in  October,  1594,  bi^forc  he  was  tnincilat^'id  froiu 
Wurcester  to  LondoOi,  This  document  aec'ims  Dcver  to  have  hv^n  examine^i 
but  it  AppeiLTB  from  it,  a^  Mr,  V.  Cunningham  infurms  u*,  that  hu  had  no 
fewer  ihAQ  nine  children^  althnu^h  h*^  onlj  mt^ntions  hie  t»ona  Nuth^miel  and 
Ji<hn  by  nanie.  He  died  p^ior,  and  atnung  the  Lani^downe  MSS.  ia  one^  entitled 
^It«Aaous  to  inuvo  her  Majesty  to  emne  eommiMerutiim  towards  the  orphans 
of  the  lAte  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Flt^U^hi^r  f ^  thi^  b  printed  in  Birch *fl 
*^  Memoirs,"  He  incurred  tlie  lasting  diKplea^ur^  of  Queeti  EU^beth  by 
TiiajTjing,  for  h'w  aecitnd  wife.  Lady  iJakt^r  of  Kent,  a  woman  of  more  than 
ijueatioiiAhle  cimmcter,  if  we  may  believe  general  report,  and  a  satiiicai  poem 
uf  tlui  time,  batided  down  only  in  nmtmlcript,  whi^h  hegiii!^  thud  : — 
I  **  The  pride  of  prehicy,  which  now  iong  since 

Ij I  WaM  banished  with  the  Pope,  in  snjd  of  late 

^^^^^L  To  bavo  Krriv*d  at  firiatowtij  and  from  thence 

W^^^^r  By  Worcester  into  London  brought  his  ifitate/' 

^Itanerwiird*  goes  on  thus: — 

"  The  Runiaine  Tarr|tiin,  in  hm  folly  blind, 
^^^  Of  faire  chaste  Lncfoce  did  a  Lt  is  make  j 

^^B  But  owr  proud  Torquin  benrcs  A  bnftver  mindf 

And  of  a  Lais  duth  a  Lucrece  make.** 
We  outnol  Tcntnre  to  quote  the  eoarse  epithets  libcmliy  bestowed  upon  Lady 
B^er^  but  the  pitcm  endfi  with  Uie»e  Lines: — 

"  But  yet,  if  any  wijl  the  reaa.n  find, 
^^^^^a  ^hy  he  tliat  lookM  as  loftv  us  a  steeple, 

^^^^^H'  Should  be  no  bftae  aa  for  to  come  bebindj 

^^^^^^K  And  take  the  leavings  of  the  coinmon  people, 

^^^^^^B  *Ti»  pjii)'ue  ;  for  m  pruceaMious,  you  know, 

^^^^^™^  The  priest  must  after  all  tlio  jHMjple  goe.'* 

I  We  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  p^^joni  Is  headed  "  Bishop  Fletcher 
And  roy  Lady  Bakfr/*  The  Bishop  had  buried  his  fiist  wife,  Elizabelh^  at 
Chelsea  Church  in  Ucvenibcr,  lbU2,  Kiithaniol  Fletcher,  mentioniHi  aUiv^  m 
included  with  hifl.  hruiher  Juhn  in  bin  fulher's  willj,  h  spoken  of  on  a  prcce^llnj^ 
pfige  ( ic t i .  u 0 te  fi )  aa  "  Bt'rvai 1 1  *'  to  il rH»  W b J te  ;  h ut  w h o  M n*-  W  h i te  in igh I 
br,  or  wtiAl  wua  the  pn^cine  natui^e  of  "  Nat.  Fletcher's^'  servitude,  we  havii 
'       no  infortiiatitin. 
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was  twelfth  in  a  company  of  sixteen  members;  in 
1596  he  was  fifth  in  a  company  of  eight  members; 
and  in  1603  he  was  second  in  a  company  of  nine 
members. 

The  degree  of  encouragement  and  favour  extended 
to  actors  by  James  L  in  the  very  commencement  of 
bis  reign  is  remarkable.  Not  only  did  ho  take  the 
LoFd  Chamberlain's  players  unto  his  ow*n  service*  hot 
the  Queen  adopted  the  company  which  had  acted 
under  the  name  of  the  Ear]  of  W^orcesterj  of  which 
the  celebrated  dramatist,  Thomas  Hey  wood,  was  then 
one;  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  of  the  Lord 
Admiral,  at  the  head  of  which  M^as  Edward  Alley n, 
the  founder  of  Duhvich  College*  These  three  royal 
associations,  as  they  may  be  ternied,  were  independent 
of  others  under  the  patronage  of  individual  noblemen*. 

The  policy  of  this  course  at  such  a  time  is  evident, 
and  James  L  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  the 
truth  of  the  passage  in  "  Hamlet,"  (brought  out^  as  we 
apprehendj  very  shortly  before  he  came  to  the  throne) 
w^here  it  is  said  of  these  "abstracts  and  brief  chronicles 
of  the  time,"  that  it  is  "  better  to  have  a  bad  epitaph, 
than  their  ill  report  while  you  live,"  James  made 
himself  sure  nf  their  good  report;  and  an  epigram,  at^ 
tributed  to  Shakespeare,  has  descended  to  us,  which 
doubtless  was  intended  in  some  sort  as  a  grateful 
return  for  the  royal  countenance  bestowed  upon  the 
stage,  and  upon  those  who  were  connected  with  it* 
We  copy  it  from  a  coeval  manuscript  in  our  pos- 
session, which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  curious 

*  However,  an  Aet  of  PftHinment  wws  very  soon  paBsed  (I  Jic*  1,  c,  7j)  to 
ejcpose  dtitiUing  aelOT?t,  although  protected  by  the  axtthority  of  a  peer,  to  the 
pen^ties  of  W  Eliz.  o,  4.  It  aeema  to  have  been  foiincl  Ihat  tlio  evil  ha4 
incri*aiied  to  an  excess  wliicli  rer|itirei)  thift  degree  of  ron^ectii mi ;  niHlSir  EJwnrd 
Coke  in  his  Ch*rge  to  the  Umnd  Jury  ni  ^lirwieh  in  Ifi07,  (when  it  w^m 
printed)  obtw^rvefl,  **  The  abu^  of  wtRge-phyer*,  wJieretvith  I  find  the  eimntry 
mueh  trouble  (If  may  eauily  be  refurmed,  they  hiivlng  ito  comirii^ioii  to  plity  in 
any  plnee  without  Jebre  ;  nod  therefore  by  your  wtllmgiieaA  if  Ihey  tie  iioi 
eiitt>rtauiedj  you  may  60oa  be  Hi  of  them.*' 
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nceuniiilator  of  matters  of  the  kind,  and  which  also 
icotitmiits  an  unknown  jjroduction  by  Dekker,  as  well  as 
"tarifnis  either  pieces  by  dramatists  and  poets  of  the 

time.    The  liaes  are  entitled, 

**  SltAKlSl'^AIlE    ON    TBE    KlNG* 

•*  CroWTjs  hsire  their  compass,  length  of  days  ihtit  date. 
Triumphs  their  tomb,  felicity  her  fate : 
Of  nouglit  but  e.irtb  can  eardi  m^ike  n$  pOLrtakcr, 
Hut  kuowledij^L*  ij lakes  a  king  most  like  his  Maker/' 


Wo  have  seen  these  lines  in  mare  than  one  other 

^Id  manuscrjjit*  and  as  they  were  constantly  attributed 

Shakespeare,  anil>  in  the  form  in  which  we  have 

thetn  above,  arc  in  no  respect  unworthy  of  his 

^we  have  Httle  dotjbt  of  their  authetiticity". 

Having  e^tablislteil  his  family  in  'Hhe  great  house" 

llled  •*  New  Place"  hi  his  native  town  in  1597,  by  the 

liase  of  it  from  Hercules  Underhill,  Shakespeare 

to  tiave  contemplated  considerable  additions  to 

^  pmperty  there.     In  May,  1602,  he  laid  out  £3'20 

tI>ou   107  acres  of  land>  Mhich  he  bought  of  William 

John  Comtje',  and   attached   it  to  his  dwelling, 

•'B<w*i»li  ap|H?*m  U>  hftTc  luid  jt  manti-^ript  copy  of  this  epigmitt,  Imt  llie 
|«iifrml  fc>9«tlic»t}  in  i)ie  Ia«i  bno  vf$t»  mAdij  to  hnv^  a  partieiibr  appticuiiim  hy 
tW  rhmigvr  vf*****  til  tkf,  S«« Slmki-«i>tArt?  hy  BcstiwelJ,  vol  li.  p.  ^61.  Th«;rc 
%4f^  ii(liii«r  i&tuiiioiiA  f»»r  tlie  wur&t'  in  naaw^lla  copj,  but  that  whidli  we  Imve 
!>  Alk't^d  l\w  clmmctcjr  of  the  prodyotion,  aud  irduccd  it  fitxn 
trwtli  til  M  nierte  piece  ttf  per»>nal  fl^ltery — "But  know  ledge 

d  iti  All  the  Ltvea  of  our  po^t^  from  the  trme  of  Anbittj- 
ttri^i  -  ry)  to  out  own,  pcwppc?tiiig  a  iatirical  epitaph  upon  a 

*m  of  t!.  -lot in  n  Ctjmbe,  syppcjAed  to  have  been  made  ojcleittporo 

f  Shai»^|*^an  .   Aiiiiivv  woids  J I  ttmi  : — 

"  iVii  ill  thw  hnndrt'd  ibe  devil  atlows, 

Uttt  r<jiiibt*  will  h»vf  twii-lvfi^  he  «weArs  Aud  be  VOW9* 
If  »m'  %m»*  »«k,  WIhi  Ues  iii  ttib  tonJ* ! 
Il*» !  *|tti»tli  till"  dcvUt  *tta  my  J*dm  n  Coiwlte.'"^ 
>  %hv  U.rmn  u  \iuk\  but  tite  imhiy  k  the  mmc^  and  In  nrathwftite% 
»iaj?   1. .   Iiiivo  niioih^r  vrfMor*  aF  tbe  lines,  wbere  ibt^y  nrv  ^Ucn  m» 
tbftt  iiiitbor  "  ii|Ktn  one  J*4m  Cciiiibe^  of  Stmlfnrd-tijHvn- 
...  »-..«.  ^/*    Ww  jue  Uy  no  mejiTU  sKtifltled  iliat  tlitty  were  originiil];|ir 
JkmlhwnUe,  frt^rn  being  iiiipntcd  to  bim  in  th«i  voluu  e,  and  li}^  a 
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The  original  indenture  and  its  counterpart  are  in 
existence,  bearing  date  Ist  May,  1602,  but  to  neither 
of  them  is  the  signature  of  the  poet  affixed;  and  it 
seems  that,  he  being  absent,  his  brother  Gilbert  was  his 
immediate  agent  in  the  transaction,  and  to  Gilbert 
Shakespeare  the  property  was  delivered  to  the  use  of 
William  Shakespeare.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year  he  became  the  owner  of  a  copyhold  tenement 
(called  a  cotagium  in  the  instrument)  in  Walker's 
Street,  alias  Dead  Lane,  Stratford,  surrendered  to  hun 
by  Walter  Getley".  In  November  of  the  next  year 
he  gave  Hercules  Underbill  £60  for  a  messuage,  bam, 
granary,  garden,  and  orchard  close  to  or  in  Stratford; 
but  in  the  original  fine,  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House, 
Westminster,  the  precise  situation  is  not  mentioned. 
In  1603,  therefore,  Shakespeare's  property,  in  or  near 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  besides  what  he  might  have 
bought  of,  or  inherited  from,  his  father,  consisted  of 
New  Place,  with  107  acres  of  land  attached  to  it,  a  tene- 
ment in  Walker's  Street,  and  the  additional  messuage, 
which  he  had  recently  purchased  from  Underbill. 

Whether  our  great  dramatist  was  in  London  at  the 
period  when  the  new  king  ascended  the  throne,  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  that  he  was  so  in  the 
following  autumn  we  have  positive  proof;  for  in  a  letter 
written  by  Mrs.  AUeyn,  (the  wife  of  Edward  AUeyn, 

passage  in  "  Maroccus  Extaticus,*'  a  tract  printed  as  early  as  1596,  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  connexion  between  the  Devil  and  John  a  Combe,  or  John  ii 
Comber  (as  he  is  there  called)  was  much  older : — **  So  hee  had  had  his  rent  at 
the  daie,  the  dcvill  and  John  of  Comber  should  not  have  fetcht  Kate  L.  to 
Bridewell."  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  Shakespeare  was  ever  on 
bad  terms  with  any  of  the  Combes,  and  in  his  will  he  expressly  left  his  sword  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Combe.  In  a  MS.  of  that  time,  now  before  us,  we  find  the  following 
given  as  an  epitaph  upon  Sir  William  Stone  : — 

"  Heer  ten  in  the  hundred  lies  dead  and  ingraved  : 
But  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  saved." 
And  the  couplet  is  printed  in  no  very  different  form  in  *'  The  More  the  Mer- 
rier," by  H.  P.,  1608,  as  well  as  in  Camden's  "  Remains.'* 

'  A  coeval  copy  of  the  court-roll  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sbakeq»eare  Society. 
Malone  had  seen  it,  and  put  his  initials  upon  it.  No  doubt  it  was  his  intentioii 
to  have  used  it  in  his  unfinished  Life  of  Shakespeare. 
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the  actor)  to  her  husband,  then  in  the  count rj%  dated 

tb  Clctobor,  1603>   she  tells  him  that  ehe  had  seen 

Mr.  Shakespeare  of  the  Gkibe**  iu  SouthMark^      At 

h  date,  aceordhig  to  the  same  authority^  most  of  the 

pi^mniee  of  phiyers  who  had  left  London  for  the  pro- 

ces,  on   aeeoiint  of  the  prevalence  of  tlie   |jlagLie, 

ij  the  consefjueiit  eessntion  of  dramatic  performances, 

(I  returned  to  the  metropolis;  and  it  h  not  at  all 

unlikely  that  Shakespeare  was  one  of  those  who  bad 

returned,  having  taken  the  opportunity  of  visiting  bis 

(kniily  at  StnitfonI*upon-Avon. 

Under  Kliisnbeth  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  (origi- 
nally tlio  choir-boys  of  the  royal  establishment)  tiad 
^leeonie  an  acknowledged  company  of  players,  ami  these, 
^H^ides  her  association  of  adult  performers,  Queen  Anne 
^Kok  under  her  imme*liate  patronage,  with  the  style  of 
^Bie  Children  of  her  Majesty's  Revels,  requiring  that  the 
^■iece^^  they  [proposed  to  represent  should  first  be  sub^ 
Hpitted  tr>,  and  have  the  approval  of  the  celebnited 
poet  Samuel  Daniel  The  instrument  of  their  appoint- 
menl  Wars  date  30th  January,  IGOS-^;  and  from  a 
letter  from  Daniel  to  his  patron,  Sir  Thomas  Eger- 
ton,  pre^er\ed  among  his  papers,  we  may  perhaps  con- 
rhnle  that  Shakespeare,  as  well  bb  Michael  Drayton, 
^^d  been  candidates  for  the  post  of  master  of  the 
^^ueen^B  revels:  he  says  in  it,  "  I  cannot  but  know,  that 
T  am  Icme  deserving  than  some  that  sued  by  other  of 
tt  *  lity  unto  her  Majestie  for  this  roome ;"  and,  after 
i  ling  thu  name  of  **  his  good  friend,''  Drajton,  he 

adds  the  following,  wbicli,  we  apprehend^  refers  with 
•■*  ilistinctness  to  Shakespeare: — ^"  It  scemeth  to 
fit-  . I  amble  ju<lgc*ment  that  one  who  is  the  authour 
player,  now  da  vile  presented  on  the  public  stages  of 
ndoiit  and  the  posseHsor  of  no  small  gaines,  and  more- 
er   him  selfe  an  actor  in  the  Kuiges  companie  of 
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comedians,  could  not  with  reason  pretend  to  be  Master 
of  the  Queene's  Majesties  Revells,  for  as  much  as  be 
wold  sometimes  be  asked  to  approve  and  allow  of  his 
own  writings." 

This  objection  would  have  applied  with  equal  force 
to  Drayton,  had  we  not  every  reason  to  believe  that 
before  this  date  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  dramatic  author. 
He  had  been  a  writer  for  Henslowe  and  Alleyn's  com- 
pany during  several  years,  first  at  the  Rose,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Fortune;  but  he  seems  to  have  relin* 
quished  that  species  of  composition  about  a  year  prior 
to  the  demise  of  Elizabeth,  the  last  piece  in  which 
he  was  concerned,  of  which  we  have  any  intelligence, 
being  noticed  by  Henslowe  under  the  date  of  May, 
1602:  this  play  was  called  "The  Harpies,"  and  he  was 
assisted  in  it  by  Dekker,  Middleton,  Webster,  and 
Munday. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  Shakespeare  was  a  suitor 
for  this  office,  in  contemplation  of  a  speedy  retirement 
as  an  actor.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  presumed 
excellence  of  his  personations  on  the  stage,  and  to  the 
tradition  that  he  was  the  original  player  of  the  part  of 
the  Ghost  in  "  Hamlet."  Another  character  he  is  said 
to  have  sustained  is  Adam,  in  "  As  you  like  it ;"  and  his 
brother  Gilbert,  (who  in  1602  had  received,  on  behalf 
William  Shakespeare,  the  107  acres  of  land  purchased 
from  William  and  John  Combe)  who  prolwibly  sur- 
vived the  Restoration,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  this  tradition'.  He  had  acted  also  in  Ben 
Jonson's  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  in  1598,  after 
(as  we  believe)  introducing  it  to  the  company;  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  written  part  of,  as  well  as  known  to 
have  performed  in,  the  same  author's  **  Sejanus,"  in 
1603'.     This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him  upon  the  stage, 

>  See  the  Introduction  to  <<  As  you  like  it,"  vol.  iiL  p.  6. 

>  From  lines  preceding  it  in  the  4to,  1605,  we  know  that  it  wu  bnaglit  oat 
at  the  Globe,  and  Ben  Jonson  admits  that  it  was  ill  reoei?ed  by  th«  i 
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Ijut  that  he  continued  a  member  of  the  company  until 
Aiiril  9,  Ui04,  we  have  the  evidence  of  a  document 
j>rp<ierTe<l  at  Dulwich  College,  wliere  the  names  of  the 
Kinj:'«  jilayers  arc  enumemteil  in  the  fV>Ilowing  order: 
— BurlKige,  Shakespeare,  Fleteher,  Phillips,  Condell, 
Htm itige,  Anm^  Sly,  Cowley,  Ostler,  and  Day.  If 
Shalcespeare  had  not  then  actually  ceased  to  |ierform> 
He  nee<l  not  hesitate  in  deciding  that  he  quitted  that 
departmeiit  of  the  profession  very  shortly  afterwards. 
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tiaoiaduite  enr0%pc|ni^Dee»  of  ^1iHkeHpearc]''«  reliremcnt  Offtiiioes  given  hy  the 
eomfuinv  c^i  tlicr  court,  nuiU  to  private  tiidividujUf;,  "  Gowry^E  Cfms^mcy  i*^ 
**IKivii'«  C'do^pinw.*/"  irid  **  Tragedy/'  SiimpeuBion  uf  tbeatrio^l  iwrfutin- 
ftoecft,  eurehaHc  i;)f  u  h&bv  t>f  itie  tUhea  of  Stratford^  ^c.^  by  SUakf^peat^* 
•'  Hmiib^t  *'  [muted  in  UMO  iLnd  1604.  '"  Henry  VI 11/'  "  Mieth-tli."  Sup- 
p»ivi4  tiiTiMf(rsi[)h  Ifiltcr  of  Kini;  JaiiiKSi  to  Sbakcft|}<pan.\  Suiuiina  Slinki*i<L[»etife 
Mill  Jnhn  HaH  timirird  in  Miit?-  Demtb  nf  Edmund  Slmkt-^^pi^iLrv  m  lUv  n^ime 
}tax*  Ui^mtli  *.if  Mrtry  hliak'UpeAre  iu  1608,  Siuikedpu>aix«'ii  groat  popularity ; 
fMed  U>  thr  jtoifT  of  South wurk 

No  sooner  had  our  great  dramatist  ceased  to  take  part 
in  the  public  performances  of  the  Kings  players,  than 
the  com|mny  a|»pears  to  have  thrown  off  the  restraint 
by  which  it  had  been  usually  controlled  ever  since  its 
furtnation,  and  to  have  produced  plays  which  were 
objectionable  to  the  court,  as  well  as  offeni?ive  to  pri- 
Tat€  perttoiis.  Shakespeare,  from  his  abilities,  station, 
and  exfwrience,  must  have  possessed  great  influence 
with  the  body  at  large,  and  due  deference,  we  may 
readily  believe,  was  shown  to  his  knowledge  and  judg- 
mL'nl  in  the  sek^ction  and  acceptance  of  plays  sent 
in  for  approbation  by  authors  of  the  time.  The  con- 
tnuit  bctwt*i'n  the  conduct  of  the  association  ininie* 
diately  before,  and  immediately  after  his  retirement, 
would  luad  lis  to  couclude»  not  only  that  he  was  a  man 

n  2 
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of  prudence  and  discretion,  but  that  the  exercise  of 
these  qualities  had  in  many  instances  kept  his  fellovs 
from  incurring  the  displeasure  of  persons  in  power, 
and  from  exciting  the  animosity  of  particular  indivi- 
duals. We  suppose  Shakespeare  to  have  ceased  to 
act  in  the  summer  of  1604,  and  in  the  winter  of  that 
very  year  we  find  the  King's  players  giving  offence 
to  "  some  great  counsellors"  by  performing  a  play  upon 
the  subject  of  Gowry's  conspiracy.  This  fact  we  have 
upon  the  evidence  of  one  of  Sir  R.  Winwood's  cor- 
respondents, John  Chamberlaine,  who,  in  a  letter  dated 
18th  December,  1604,  uses  these  expressions: — "The 
tragedy  of  Gowry,  with  all  action  and  actors,  hath  been 
twice  represented  by  the  King's  players,  with  exceeding 
concourse  of  all  sorts  of  people;  but  whether  the  matter 
or  manner  be  not  well  handled,  or  that  it  be  thought 
unfit  that  princes  should  be  played  on  the  stage  in 
their  lifetime,  I  hear  that  some  great  counsellors  are 
much  displeased  with  it,  and  so,  it  is  thought^  it  shall 
be  forbidden."  Whether  it  was  so  forbidden  we  do 
not  hear  upon  the  same  or  any  other  authority,  but  no 
such  drama  has  come  down  to  us. 

In  the  next  year  (at  what  particular  part  of  it  is  not 
stated)  Sir  Leonard  Haliday,  then  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, backed  no  doubt  by  his  brethren  of  the  corpora- 
tion, made  a  complaint  against  the  same  company, 
"  that  Kempe,  (who  at  this  date  had  rejoined  the  asso- 
ciation) Armyn,  and  others,  players  at  the  Blackfriars, 
have  again  not  forborne  to  bring  upon  their  stage  one 
or  more  of  the  worshipful  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, to  their  great  scandal  and  the  lessening  of  their 
authority;"  and  the  interposition  of  the  privy  council 
to  prevent  the  abuse  was  therefore  solicited.  What 
was  done  in  consequence,  if  anything  were  done,  does 
not  appear  in  any  extant  document. 

In  the  spring  of  the  next  year  a  still  graver  charge 
was  brought  against  the  body  of  actors  of  whom  Shake- 
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ire,  until  very  recently,  liarl  been  one ;  and  It  origi- 
ited  in  no  less  a  person  tlmn  the  French  ambas^a^ 

Ion  George  Chapman*  had  written  two  plavB  ujmn 
le  lii^tury  and  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Biron^  con- 
biDing,  in  the  shape  in  which  they  were  originally  pro- 

rlucod  on  the  stage,  such  matter  that  M.  Beaumont, 
le  representative  of  the  King  of  France  in  London^ 
3oufi^ht  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  against  the  re- 
i'tition,  and  the  performance  of  it  was  prohibited: 
jn,  however^  as  the  court  had  quitted  London, 


"  We  nmy  hti*  n^Hlc*  turn  prftdactioas  hy  tliis  great  And  varlouu  oathor,  mie 
';  irhbli  b  nirntiontHl  by  Ant.  WcmkI  ( Ath,  Oxnn.  edit.  Bliss,  vol.  iL  p.  S76)> 
iihv  oUur  by  Wartiju  {Hint.  Eti^l.  l*iwtr.  vol,  iv.  p.  276,  f^dit*  Bva]^  qu  tlie 
Ity  nn'rely  of  ilte  fc!t»tio»era'  r«jq;lfst*r»;  but  tuMiG  of  our  literary  And- 
I  jM^tti  It*  haw  tH«ei]  abft;  to  mei^t  with  ihf^d).  They  ^ra  botU  iji  exbieoce. 
RfHi  in  a  (lt-ffiic4*  of  hm  **  Androm^dji  Liberatu/^  1614*  wb*ch  lie  wrote  In 
rbratifiQ  o(  thti  fiJirHAjit^  of  the  Earl  of  Seniersvi  &iid  tbe  CoonteiMii  of  Eh^^'it, 
\ueh  Cla|itimii  t**ll«  its  ]md  bet^ii  "most  niaUdtmaly  uiifliuterpretei! :**  it  is 
|ti»c]  »*  A  frirc  ilihI  oflVnc^-k's  Juatlfieaiion"  of  hU  iio^m,  and  it  was  prlnltd  in 
I  J,  It  in  I'biufly  ill  |irt»Fw,  but  at  the  fiud  i»  a  dialn^e  in  rhyme,  betwfen 
nc  an-d  11i4'<r»<rin^,  the  liuit  hoiti^  mtiint  for  Dmpman  :  Wr>od  only  suppuHfs 
kt  Chi»|imiiii  wroti*  tt,  but  if  lie  coubl  ltav<^  i-vmd  it  lio  i^ould  havt*  vritortiyiit?ii 
I  iltntbL  It  appi*jire  tEhUt  Sohit'rsc^t  liiniiK^lf  had  Giineetved  that  *"'  AtidronK'dft 
ilM<nit3i'*  wu»i»  ei>v*«n  ntt&rk  upon  hrm»  and  frtim  thb  nolinn  t"lui|nimn  ^^m 
Kkiu*  Ui  n^heve  birii«ill'.  The  puetlcal  dmlo^e  is  thus  uj^iiitHi  by  rUeme, 
Blly  ^?Xl^l]unM  the  object  of  the  writer. 

'  **  H%  y*>u  !  Theoilineii !  you  must  not  dre&ine 
Vare  tlnin  diMmisit  in  peace  i  fteas  too  extrt^rae 
V^mr  loti^j  htith  stir'd  u(*  to  be  cahn'il  so  MKJtiei 
Nmy^  hi  yonr  havin  ton  Mbipwni^jke  t  y*are  undone* 
Ytnir  persons  i6  diRptcaa*d,  and  flleighteth  now 
Your  work  lu  idle.  Mid  as  servile  yow. 
The  pe«>plefl  gud-voiee  bttlh  eitehuin'd  f^wi^y 
Vrtur  miaile  ebudii ;  and  he  aee«,  eieare  as  davj 
Y"*ve  niatle  him  Hrmnl^rd  fur  aootliers  wTongp 
Wiithmg  ttnpuhliblit  ynur  iin|)i»|uiliir  song/^ 

fThr-  TifhfT  pi*o4tt*»l?inin,  *if  whtcli  our  kriawk^djie  haa  alno  hitherto  b«*n  derived 
r-,  iHviiU&i  "Fetr«n*h*«  Seven  Peniteuttall  Pfuilm^ 
with  ftthvT  poems  (t(  a  mistceUiineouB  kind  at  the 
A  Vi&M.  jritiU  a  m  biimll  flvu,  in  iyi2,  dedkated  to  Ktr  Edward  FhillipB, 
»•!**•  tti  til"-  R*«n»,  where  Chapnuui  ^pt^ka  ttf  hm  yet  iiiifinii?hed  tmiiislaliDii  of 
n^-r^  «hi.  i^  the  I'rince  of  WnUs  lu*d  pomnnauded  him  to  eonijdete, 

t<»|if«r  f^t  work  lisiiH  a  copy  r*f  Chupinan*^  "  Mi'momble  Majiqiie** 

:  t)i.'  ral«^mve  Jiiid   PriiKH*f*i  KhseaWibj  c^irrt'ered  liy  Chap- 
ttAiid ;  biit  ibf  errors  iire  few,  ami  not  very  inipartnnt.     U 
\  Ili4.  iuxii*.''it  ai'curacy  of  the  ai.-iHimpLkhed  writej'. 
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the  King's  players  persisted  in  acting  it;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  three  of  the  players  were  arrested, 
(their  names  are  not  given)  but  the  author  made  his 
escape.  These  two  dramas  were  printed  in  1608,  and 
again  in  1625;  and  looking  through  them,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  discover  anything,  beyond  the  historical  inci- 
dents, which  could  have  given  offence ;  but  the  truth 
certainly  is,  that  all  the  objectionable  portions  were 
omitted  in  the  press :  there  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the 
authority  of  the  despatch  from  the  French  ambassador 
to  his  court,  that  one  of  the  dramas  originally  contained 
a  scene  in  which  the  Queen  of  France  and  Mademoi- 
selle Verneuil  were  introduced,  the  former,  after  hav- 
ing abused  her,  giving  the  latter  a  box  on  the  ear. 

This  information  was  conveyed  to  Paris  under  the 
date  of  the  5th  April,  1606;  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador, apparently  in  order  to  make  his  court  acquainted 
with  the  lawless  character  of  dramatic  performances  at 
that  date  in  England,  adds  a  very  singular  paragraph, 
proving  that  the  King's  players,  only  a  few  days  before 
they  had  brought  the  Queen  of  France  upon  the  stage, 
had  not  hesitated  to  introduce  upon  the  same  boards 
their  own  reigning  sovereign  in  a  most  unseemly  man- 
ner, making  him  swear  violently,  and  beat  a  gentle- 
man for  interfering  with  his  known  propensity  for 
the  chase.  This  course  indicates  a  most  extraordinary 
degree  of  boldness  on  the  part  of  the  players ;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  were  not  prohibited  from  acting, 
until  M.  Beaumont  had  directed  the  attention  of  the 
public  authorities  to  the  insult  offered  to  the  Queen  of 
France :  then,  an  order  was  issued  putting  a  stop  to  the 
acting  of  all  plays  in  London;  but,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  the  companies  had  clubbed  their  money, 
and,  attacking  James  I.  on  his  weak  side,  had  offered 
a  large  sum  to  be  allowed  to  continue  their  perfonn- 
ances.    The  French  ambassador  himself  apprehended 
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at  the  appeal  to  the  King  s  pecuniary  wants  would  be 
WtuiiLantI  that  permission^  under  certaiu  restrictions, 
ould  not  bn^  bo  witblicld^ 

I  Wlmtever  emoluments  Shakespeare  had  derived  from 
ttie  Black  friars  or  the  Globe  theatres,  as  an  actor 
Ikerely.  we  may  be  tolerably  certain  he  relinquished 
khen  he  ce^ii^ed  to  perfi^rm.  He  would  thus  be  able 
Id  devote  more  of  bis  time  to  dramatic  composition, 
and*  as  be  contiiuied  a  sharer  in  the  two  undertakings, 
I  perhaps*  his  income  on  the  wliole  was  not  much  les- 
[  8ened.  Certain  it  is,  tiiat  in  I(i05  he  was  in  possession 
I  of  a  considerable  suni^  which  he  was  anxious  to  invest 
advantageously  in  property  in  or  near  the  place  of  his 
^liirth.  Whatever  iriay  have  been  the  circunistances 
^bnder  which  he  quitted  Stratford,  he  always  seems  to 
^Bave  contemplated  a  permanent  return  thither,  and 
^■EPpt  bis  eyes  constantly  turned  in  the  direction  of  his 
^BJrtb-pIacD.  As  long  before  as  January,  1598,  he  bad 
^Bc^en  advised  *'to  deal  m  the  matter  of  tithes"  of  Strat- 
^■brd^;  but  perhaps  at  that  date,  having  recently  pur- 

^^K  »  W«  tlfirive  thcwt^  rerj  curicjtis  und,  noifel  particulate  fvnwi  M.  Voo  Rfrumer*s 

^^VHiMbiii-y  cif  llie  Sixt^riirh  nn4  Srvpnteetuh  Ci-wturies*"   traiuJtitetl  W   Lonl 

^^huticvt  Kgf-m'Ti,  ifc»l  ii*  p,  219.     Tlie  ivrmit  are  v*orth  quotm;^. 

^H   *'  April  5,  imfj^     I  cAu^ed  aerttuit  | flayers  to  be  furbid  frutn  acting  the  tils* 

^^brv  uf  ibi*  Duke  at  Umm :  u  hen^  howeircT,  tliej  naw  that  the  wholi>?  <.'ourt  had 

^^Bf t  luwn,  tiir  I-  I'HTi^^Mteil  in  tu.'lifi]|!;  it ;  uav,  thi^  brought,  upuJi  the  stAge  the 

^^nui^i]  *tt  Fnntieir  i4iid  Miidtiiutik^sllt?  Vtfriicuil.     The  farmer,  liaising  Unt  accoHted 

^^Bl*>  latttx  winb  wry  Imrd  wiirdtt,  ^%^e  \wt  a  hax  im  the  ear.     A I  taj  suit  ihme 

^Hjl  thrin  i*«pe  arrw%ttHl ;  hut  the  priucifnJ  iierstiu,  Ihv  author^  eveap^ 

^Hl  **  kHif}  or  two  days  boforo,  thry  htid  br*>Wf,4it  fsrrvvaj^d  their  own  King^  and  ftU 

^HBA«orit#«  in  »  very  f^triingr*  fasbh>» :  they  (im^h^  him  cttrvta  and  ^wvitr  bec&uee 

^mmpd  becD  r<»bbcd  of  a  hird^  juid  beat  a,  gt^tiik'inan  bccaust^  lio  had  aiU«d  off 

f     ^  lunatida  firum  the  ttcvuL     Tiicy  repr^ociit  him  ««  druiik  m%  Joimt  oiao9 

I      m-4mf,  *.€. 

^^K  *  llr  ba*  upon  thid  niode  on! or,  thnt  nn  ptay  f.1in11  be  h^tiei^forth  tu?ted  m 

^^BUMtdtiti ;  for  die  ri'jjrAt  of  wiiitih  urdiT  thuy  have  ulrvudy  ofTorod  1(KI4,00(I  lirrca, 

^Hr  J u  will  ht  ftgaiii  ^jintrd,  but  upow  condition  thut  they 

^^k"  lorv*  ii(ir  ni>tsak  iif  ihv  iiTu^edt  time/* 

^^m   *    \  hlcttit  in  Stntiford  of  th«;  natn^  of  Abralmri)  Sturl^jr* 

^^Hl  «ru  '■  by  lloeiWi-id  (vol.  ii,  p.  5l*lj)  ui  k^ugibj  but  tht:  ijidi' 

^^Hi  I '   nitii*  thu^ :  we  have  uut  tlitjught  it;  uiscieaaikfy 

^^^  .  I  kmd  of  ihe  origiiiah 

^^ft  '   I  hw  t»«  (lit I   y,jr«M  sni  rvii]rniiiiniim<<>r  yum'fathiL-r'tnii>tictii.    It  seriiiHh  by  him 

^^^ui  iiitr  Ofiiiiintimii^  Mr.  Slmk*  ^yijH'juTf  m  wiUiiig  to  diBbui<»e  <^)me  luuiic!/  ti\nm 
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chased  New  Place,  he  was  not  in  sufficient  funds  for 
the  purjjose,  or  possibly  the  party  in  possession  of  the 
lease  of  the  tithes,  though  not  unwilling  to  dispose  of 
it,  required  more  than  it  was  deemed  worth.  At  all 
events,  nothing  was  done  on  the  subject  for  more 
than  six  years ;  but  on  24th  July,  1605,  we  find  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  who  is  described  as  "  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon,  gentleman,"  executing  an  indenture  for  the 
purchase  of  the  unexpired  term  of  a  long  lease  of  the 
great  tithes  of  "  com,  grain,  blade,  and  hay,**  and  of 
the  small  tithes  of  "  wool,  lamb,  and  other  small  and 
privy  tithes,  herbage,  oblations,"  &c.,  in  Stratford,  Old 
Stratford,  Bishopton,  and  Welcombe,  in  the  county  of 
Warwick.  The  vendor  was  Raphe  Huband,  of  Ippes- 
ley.  Esquire;  and  from  the  draft  of  the  deed,  now  before 
us*,  we  learn  that  the  original  lease,  dated  as  far  back 
as  1539,  was  "for  four  score  and  twelve  years;"  so 
that  in  1605  it  had  still  twenty-six  years  to  run,  and 
for  this  our  great  dramatist  agreed  to  pay  440/.:  by 
the  receipt,  contained  in  the  same  deed,  it  appears  that 
he  paid  the  whole  of  the  money  before  it  was  executed 
by  the  parties.  He  might  very  fitly  be  described  as  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  because  he  had  there  not  only  a 
substantial  settled  residence  for  his  family,  but  he  was 
the  owner  of  considerable  property,  both  in  land  and 
houses,  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood;  and  he  had 
been  before  so  described  in  1602,  when  he  bought  the 
107  acres  of  William  and  John  Combe,  which  he  an- 
nexed to  his  dwelling  of  New  Place. 

A  spurious  edition  of  "Hamlet"  having  been  pub- 

Bome  od  yardeland  or  other  at  Shottery,  or  near  about  us :  he  thinketh  it  a  very 
fitt  pattc'nie  to  move  him  to  dcale  in  the  matter  of  our  tithes.  By  the  instme- 
tiona  you  can  give  him  theareof,  and  by  the  frendes  he  can  make  therefore,  we 
thinko  it  a  faire  marke  for  him  to  shoote  at,  and  not  unpoasible  to  hitt.  It 
obtained  would  advance  him  in  deede,  and  w<»uld  do  us  much  good.**  The  terms 
of  tliis  letter  prove  that  Shakespeare's  townsmen  were  of  opinion  that  he  was 
desirous  of  advancing  himself  among  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford. 

^  It  is  about  to  be  printed  entire  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  to  the  eooncil 
of  which  it  haa  been  handed  over  by  the  owner  for  the  purpose. 
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lished  ID  i603^  a  nioro  antlientic  copy  came  out  in  the 
next  year,  containing  mudi  tliat  had  been  omitted,  and 
more  that  liad  boen  groFtnly  dij^fignred  and  misrt^pre- 
ientetl*  We  do  not  believe  that  Shakesj^earej  indi- 
Tiduallj,  had  any  tiling  to  do  with  this  second  and  more 
cornx*t  impression,  and  we  doubt  much  whether  it  was 
authorized  by  the  company,  which  seems  at  all  times 
to  have  done  its  utmost  to  prevent  the  appearance 
of  plays  in  print,  lest  to  a  certain  extent  the  public 
curiosity  should  thereby  be  satisfied. 

The  jjoint  is,  of  course,   liable  to  dispute,  but  we 

have  little  doubt  that  "Henry  VIIL"  was  represented 

xerr  s<>oii  after  the  accession  of  James  L,  to  whnni  and 

to   whosif  family  it  contains  a   highly   complimentary 

allusion ;  and  **  ft  lac  be  th,**  having  perhaps  been  written  in 

I60«7,  we  suppose  to  have  been  produced  at  the  Globe 

an  the  spring  of  IfiOG.     Although  it  related  to  Scottish 

annalsi,  it  was  not  like  the  play  of  ''(iowry*8  Conspimcy" 

{mentioned   by  Chamberlaine   at   the   close  of  lf1U.3), 

Ifcunde^l  to  use  Von  Raunier*s   words,  upon  "recent 

R!$t^jry  r  and  instead  of  running  the  slightest  risk  of 

Bving  offence,  many  of  the  sentimelits  and  allusions  it 

Bpntaincd,  especially  that  to  the  "two-fold  balls  and 

^^bie  firej*trps,*'   in  Act  iv,  scene  I,   must  have  been 

HPily  acecjitablc  to  the  King.     It  has  been  supposed, 

ujKin  the  authority  of  Sheffield  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

Bliat  King  James  with  his  own  hand  wrote  a  letter 

Bo  Shakespeare  in  return  for  the  compliment  paid  to 

Bim   in  **  Macbeth :"  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  said 

to  have   had   Davenant's   evidence   for  this  anecdote^ 

which  was  Hi^t  told  in  print  in  the  advertisement  to 

^intots   edition    of  Shakespeare's   Poems   in    1710*. 

H|  *  TW  (mly  oofry  of  ihf*  impression  m  m  tbe  librar;}'  (^t  his  Grmcc  thi»  Duke  i*f 
■|^vittt»liifv^  miU  «fo  biive  em|tioyed  It  to  a  certum  extint  iti  titling  atid  wt- 
Hii^nf  Uw^  Unt  of  Uiu  tragtilj'.     See  llie  InlrDiluciiun  io  **  Ujimlet/'  VuL  vti. 

^K*  Hut  tlie  akirt  ctmve  l1m>ugTi  tlie  I>uke  of  Buckingham,  Tmui  DuvFiMittt, 
^Kbbs  U>  }mtn  iKMrfl  J»  rfini<>*Huml  Adrlition  by  Qidy&i  the  wonla  in  Lin(jit*« 
KHp  tiiisav  :*— **  Thai  most  kmnud  Prtiice,  mnd  groat  fNitrna  uf 
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Rowe  says  nothing  of  it  in  his  "Life,"  either  in  1709 
or  1714,  so  that,  at  all  events,  he  did  not  adopt  it;  and 
it  seems  very  improbable  that  James  I.  should  have  so 
far  condescended,  and  very  probable  that  the  writer  of 
Lintot's  advertisement  should  not  have  been  very  scru- 
pulous. We  may  conjecture,  that  a  privy  seal  under 
the  sign  manual,  (then  the  usual  form  of  proceeding) 
granting  to  the  King's  players  some  extraordinary 
reward  on  the  occasion,  has  been  misrepresented  as  a 
private  letter  from  the  King  to  the  dramatist. 

Malone  speculated  that  "  Macbeth  "  had  been  played 
before  King  James  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  (who 
arrived  in  England  on  6th  July,  160(5)  but  we  have  not 
a  particle  of  testimony  to  establish  that  a  tragedy 
relating  to  the  assassination  of  a  monarch  by  an  ambi- 
tious vassal  was  ever  represented  at  court:  we  should 
be  surprised  to  discover  any  proof  of  the  kind,  because 
such  incidents  seem  usually  to  have  been  carefully 
avoided. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  William  and  Anne  Shake- 
speare, Susanna,  having  been  bom  in  May,  1583,  was 
rather  more  than  tVenty-four  years  old  when  she  was 
married,  on  5th  June,  1()07,  to  Mr.  John  Hall,  of  Strat- 
ford, who  is  styled  "  gentleman "  in  the  register^ 
but  he  was  a  professor  of  medicine,  and  subsequently 
practised  as  a  physician.  There  appears  to  have  been 
no  reason  on  any  side  for  opposing  the  match,  and 
we  may  conjecture  that  the  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  presence  of  our  great  dramatist,  during  one 
of  his  summer  excursions  to  his  native  town.  About 
six  months  afterwards   he  lost  his  brother  £dmund^ 

learning,  King  James  the  First,  was  pleased  with  his  own  hand  to  write  an 
amicable  letter  to  Mr.  Shakespeare  ;  which  letter,  though  now  lost,  remained 
long  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  as  a  credible  person  now  liTing  can 
testify."  Dr.  Farmer  was  the  first  to  give  currency  to  the  notion,  that  the 
compliment  to  the  Stuart  family  in  ^  Macbeth  "  was  the  occasion  of  the  letter. 

'  The  terms  are  these : — 

**  1G07.  Junii  5.  John  Hall  gentlema  &  Susanna  Shazspere.** 

*  Do  was  buried  at  St.  Saviour's,  South warL,  in  the  immediate  Yieinitj  of  tbt 
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It 


ii«l  his  mother  in  the  autumn  of  the  succeeding 
r. 
ere  h  ni>  dmiht  that  Edmund  Shakespeare,  who 
not  twenty-fight  at  the  thne  of  his  death,  had 
nibraccd  the  profession  of  a  player,  having  perhaps 
bllowed  the  fortunes  of  his  brother  William,  and  at- 
hed  himself  U}  tlie  same  company.  We,  however, 
ever  meet  with  his  name  in  any  list  of  the  ai^socia^ 
on»  of  the  time,  nor  is  he  mentioned  as  an  actor 
iig  the  c)mracter&  of  any  old  play  with  which  we 
iic€|nainteci.  We  may  prcsunic,  therefore,  that  he 
atUined  no  eminence:  perhaps  his  principal  employ^ 
lent  nn'ght  be  under  his  brother  in  the  management 
f  hid  theatrical  concerns,  while  he  only  took  inferior 
artn  when  the  assistance  of  a  larger  number  of  per- 
formers than  nmal  wa.s  necessary- 
Mary  Shakespeare  survived  her  son  Edmund  about 
ight  monthg,  and  was  buried  at  Stratford  on  the  Oth 
c(>t.  16US^  There  are  few  points  of  his  life  which 
n  be  stated  with  more  confidence  than  that  our  great 
t  attendLHl  the  funeral  of  his  mother:  filial 
d  duty  would  of  course  impel  him  to  visit 
tratfnrd  on  the  occasion,  and  in  proof  that  be  did  so» 
e  inav  mention  that  on  the  16th  of  the  next  month 
e  <rtof)d  gndfiither  there  to  a  hoy  of  the  name  of 
Villiam  Walker,  Shakespeare's  mother  had  probably 
-sided  at  New  Place,  the  house  of  her  son;  from 
hence,  we  may  presume  also,  the  body  of  her  bus- 
nil  bad  been  carried  to  tbe  grave  seven  years  before, 
ftbe  were  of  full  ai^e  when  she  was  married  to  John 
hake^peare  in  1557,  she  was  about  72  years  old  at 
e  time  of  her  decease. 


<IW«  tliMidv  ;  tlji*  itiflHinvliirti  l«Miig  in  the  following  Riffn,  iiJ«eifying,  mthor 
I  the  t»C(*^tjj>iitjfn  "f  vbi'  ilccoiu^i'd, 
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Tlie  reputation  of  our  poet  as  a  dramatist  seems  at 
this  period  to  have  been  at  its  height.  His  "King 
Lear"  was  printed  three  times  for  the  same  bookseller 
in  1608;  and  in  order  perhaps  to  increase  its  sale,  (as 
well  as  to  secure  the  purchaser  against  the  old  "  King 
Leir,"  a  play  upon  the  same  story,  being  given  to  him 
instead)  the  name  of  "  M .  William  Shake-^peare"  was 
placed  very  conspicuously,  and  most  unusually,  at  the 
top  of  the  title-page.  The  same  observation  will  in 
part  apply  to  "Pericles,"  which  came  out  in  lfi09,  with 
the  name  of  the  author  rendered  particularly  obvious, 
although  in  the  ordinary  place.  "Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,"  which  was  published  in  the  same  year,  also  has 
the  name  of  the  author  very  distinctly  legible,  but  in  a 
somewhat  smaller  type.  In  both  the  latter  CAses,  it 
would  likewise  seem,  that  there  were  plays  by  older 
or  rival  dramatists  upon  the  same  incidents.  The  most 
noticeable  proof  of  the  advantage  which  a  bookseller 
conceived  he  should  derive  from  the  announcement 
that  the  work  he  published  was  by  our  poet,  is  afforded 
by  the  title-page  of  the  collection  of  his  dispersed 
sonnets,  which  was  ushered  into  the  world  as  "  Shake- 
speare's Sonnets,"  in  very  large  capitals,  as  if  that  mere 
fact  would  be  held  a  sufficient  recommendation. 

In  a  former  part  of  our  memoir  (p.  xc.)  we  have 
alluded  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  1609  Shakespeare 
was  rated  to  the  poor  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink  in  a 
sum  which  might  possibly  indicate  that  he  was  the 
occupant  of  a  commodious  dwelling-house  in  South- 
wark.  The  fact  that  our  great  dramatist  paid  six- 
pence a  week  to  the  poor  there,  (as  high  a  sum  as  any- 
body in  that  immediate  vicinity  was  assessed  at)  is 
stated  in  the  account  of  the  Life  of  Edward  Alleyn, 
printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  (p.  90)  and  there 
it  is  too  hastily  inferred  that  he  was  rated  at  this  sum 
upon  a  dwelling-house  occupied  by  himself.  This  is 
very  possibly  the  fact ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  truth 
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may  be,  that  he  paid  the  rate  not  for  any  habitation, 
good  or  bad,  large  or  small,  but  in  respect  of  his  thea- 
trical property  in  the  Globe,  which  was  situated  in  the 
same  district  *°.  The  parish  register  of  St.  Saviour's 
establishes,  that  in  1601  the  churchwardens  had  been 
instructed  by  the  vestry  "to  talk  with  the  players" 
respecting  the  payment  of  tithes  and  contributions  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor ;  and  it  is  not  very  unlikely 
that  some  arrangement  was  made  under  which  the 
Bharers  in  the  Globe,  and  Shakespeare  as  one  of  them, 

**  The  aeoonnt  (preserved  at  Dulwich  College)  does  not  state  that  the  parties 
ennmexmted  (consisting  of  57  persons)  were  rated  to  the  poor  for  dwelling- 
houses,  hut  merely  that  they  were  rated  and  assessed  to  a  weekly  payment 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor,  some  for  dwelling-houses,  and  others  perhaps 
in  respect  to  different  kinds  of  property :  it  is  thus  entitled : — 

"A  breif  noat  taken  out  of  the  poores  booke,  contayning  the  names  of  all 
tbenhabitantes  of  this  Liberty,  which  are  rated  and  ass^sed  to  a  weekely 
paiment  towardes  the  relief  of  the  poore.  As  it  standes  now  encreased,  this  6lh 
day  of  Aprill,  1009.  Delivered  up  to  Phillip  Hensluwe,  Esquior,  churchwarden, 
bj  Frmoeis  Carter,  one  of  the  ovreseers  of  the  same  Liberty." 
It  commences  with  these  names : — 

Phillip  Henslowe,  esquior,  assessed  at  weekely     ....     vjd 

Ed.  Alleyn,  assessed  at  weekely vjd 

The  Ladye  Buckley,  weekly iiij<^ 

The  account  is  in  three  divisions  ;  and  in  the  first,  besides  the  above,  we  find  the 
names  of 

Mr.  Langworthe \\}^ 

Mr.  Benfield iij«* 

Mr.  Griffin ijd 

Mr.  Toppin ij'* 

Mr.  Louens  [t.  e.  Lowin] i}^ 

Francis  Carter ij^ 

Gilbert  Catherens i}^ 

and  twenty-one  others.  The  next  division  includes  a  list  of  nineteen  names,  and 
at  the  head  of  it  we  find, 

Mr.  Shakespeare vjd 

Mr.  Edw.  Collins vjd 

John  Burret V^ 

and  all  the  rest  pay  a  rate  of  either  2i<l  or  1  i^,  including  the  following  actors : 

Mr.  Toune ijd  ob. 

Mr.  Jubye j**  ob. 

Richard  Hunt j**  ob. 

Simon  Bird j**  ob. 

Hie  third  division  consists  of  seven  persons  who  only  paid  one  penny  per  week, 
and  among  them  we  perceive  the  name  of  no  individual  who,  according  to  other 
evidence,  appears  to  have  been  in  any  way  concerned  with  theatres :  Malone 
(see  his  ^  Inquiry,"  p.  215,)  had  seen  this  document,  but  he  mis-states  that  it 
beionp  to  the  year  1008,  and  not  1009. 
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would  be  assessed.  As  a  confirmatory  circumstance 
we  may  add,  that  when  Henslowe  and  Alleyn  were 
about  to  build  the  Fortune  play-house,  in  1599-1600, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Lordship  of  Finsbury,  in  the 
parish  of  Cripplegate,  petitioned  the  privy  council  in 
favour  of  the  undertaking,  one  of  their  reasons  being, 
that "  the  erectors  were  contented  to  give  a  very  liberal 
portion  of  money  weekly  towards  the  relief  of  the 
poor."  Perhaps  the  parties  interested  in  the  Globe 
were  contented  to  come  to  similar  terms,  and  the 
parish  to  accept  the  money  weekly  from  the  various 
individuals.  Henslowe,  Alleyn,  Lowin,  Town,  Juby, 
&c.,  who  were  either  sharers,  or  actors  and  sharers,  in 
that  or  other  theatres  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  con- 
tributed in  different  proportions  for  the  same  purpose, 
the  largest  amount  being  six-pence  per  week,  which 
was  paid  by  Shakespeare,  Henslowe,  and  Alleyn'. 

The  ordinary  inhabitants  included  in  the  same  list, 
doubtless,  paid  for  their  dwellings,  according  to  their 
several  rents,  and  such  may  have  been  the  case  with 
Shakespeare:  all  we  contend  for  is,  that  we  ought 
not  to  conclude  at  once,  that  Shakespeare  was  the 
tenant  of  a  house  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink,  merely 
from  the  circumstance  that  he  was  rated  to  the  poor. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  the  occupier  of  a  substan- 
tial dwelling-house  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  Globe,  where  his  presence  and  assistance  would 
often  be  required;  and  the  amount  of  his  income 
at  this  period  would  warrant  such  an  expenditure, 
although  we  have  no  reason  for  thinking  that  such  a 
house  would  be  needed  for  his  wife  and  family,  because 
the  existing  evidence  is  opposed  to  the  notion  that  they 
ever  resided  with  him  in  London. 

*  John  Northbrookc,  in  his  Treatise  against  Pla}'8,  Players,  &c,  (Siake- 
speare  Society's  reprint,  p.  126,)  informs  us  that  in  1577  people  ecmtriboted 
weekly  to  the  support  of  the  poor  **  according  to  their  ability,  some  a  peiiiiy» 
some  two-pence,  another  four-pence,  and  the  best  commonly  gireth  but  mX' 
pence." 
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Attempt  «if  the  Lord  MnyoT  iin^  aldt^ntien  iti  160fl  t*v  exp*?l  the  Kjng**  pb^ein 

friMii  tl]«  DWirfiHuTfi,  utirl  it^  fbilurr.  Negoc^iJiHan  by  lli«  caqrarriitkiii  in 
^u(i-lm*c  till?  Ihcatrv  And  its  A|ipuHviiiiri(.'vi»  :  mtci'cst  and  pro[)«rt}'  af  Sbake- 
*l»iirc;  iumI  otlirf  ^slmrn  ri.  The  iiiconiu  of  iCirliftrd  Llurbnge  at  (u!^  death. 
Ubkry  ♦if  lb?  R«'v,  J.  Ward,  Vie«f  of  Sttntford,  and  his  «t;it*imenl  iHjgjirdiiig 
Slx»i«.M[H'«re'H  cxiifiirUnux'*  Ciii\y  of  &  i«tl«r  fri>m  Luni  Sutithiiinjitim  on 
Wttftif  iif  Sli3ik**»[H.*!in?  jintjj  Burbngt*.  Pi-idntljle  deeistnn  of  Ltird  CImneellQr 
I  in  fftvtjur  of  Hw  ctimpiuij  At  (he  Blackfruu^  tli«Atre. 

Wk  have  referred  to  the  probable  amount  of  the 
incooie  of  our  great  dramatbt  in  1009,  and  within  the 
IbmI  ten  years  a  document  lias  been  discovered,  %vhich 

ables  us  to  form  some  judgment,  though  not  perhaps 
an  accurate  estimate,  of  the  sum  he  annually  derived 
from  the  ]*rivate  theatre  in  the  Black friai-s, 

Froni  the  outset  of  the  undertaking,  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London  had  been  hostile  to  the  estab- 
lidbmont  of  players  within  this  precinct,  so  near  to  the 
boundaries,  but  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  corpora- 
tiou ;  aJid,  as  we  have  alreiidy  shown^  they  liad  made 
f^ereral  fruitless  eflorts  to  dislodge  them.  Tlie  attempt 
a^  renewed  in  IG08,  when  Sir  IFenr}^  Montagu,  the 
ttorney  Geneml  of  the  day,  gave  an  opinion  in 
feTour  of  the  claim  of  the  citizens  to  exercise  their 
municipaJ  powers  witliin  the  precinct  of  the  late  dis- 
Aolred  monastery  of  the  Blackfriars.  The  question 
seems  in  some  shape  to  liave  been  brought  befnre 
Baron   Kllesmere,  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  Enghtnd, 

o  required  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  brethren 

Hifi*  that  they  had  e^tercised  any  authority  in  the 
(h^pnted  liberty.  The  distinguished  lawyers  of  the 
iby  retained  by  the  city  were  immediately  employed 
m^earcliiiig  for  records  apidieable  to  the  point  at  issue; 
but  ofi  far  as  we  can  judge,  no  such  proofs^  as  were 
thought  necessary  by  the  highest  legal  authority  of  the 


^^| 
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time,  and  applicable  to  any  recent  period,  were  forth- 
coming. Lord  Ellesmere,  therefore,  we  may  conclude, 
was  opposed  to  the  claim  of  the  city. 

Failing  in  this  endeavour  to  expel  the  King's  players 
from  their  hold  by  force  of  law,  the  corporation  appears 
to  have  taken  a  milder  course,  and  negociated  with  the 
players  for  the  purchase  of  the  Blackfriars  theatre, 
\^ith  all  its  properties  and  appurtenances.  To  this 
negociation  we  are  probably  indebted  for  a  paper, 
which  shows  with  great  exactness  and  particularity  the 
amount  of  interest  then  claimed  by  each  sharer,  those 
sharers  being  Richard  Burbage,  Laurence  Fletcher*, 
William  Shakespeare,  John  Heminge,  Henry  Condell, 
Joseph  Taylor,  and  John  Lowin,  wth  four  other 
persons  not  named,  each  the  owner  of  half  a  share. 

We  have  inserted  the  document  entire  in  a  note*. 


*  These  transactions  most  probably  occurred  before  September,  1608,  beeaose 
Laurence  Fletcher  died  in  that  month.  However,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that 
the  <*  Laz.  Fletcher,"  mentioned  in  the  document,  was  Laurence  Fletcher:  we 
know  of  no  person  named  Lazarus  Fletcher,  though  he  may  have  been  the  per- 
sonal representative  of  Laurence  Fletcher. 

*  It  is  thus  headed  — 

*'  For  avoiding  of  the  Playhouse  in  the  Precinct  of  the  Blacke  Friers. 

£.     «.  d. 

Imp,  Richard  Burbidge  oweth  the  Fee,  and  is  alsoe  a  sharer 
therein.  His  interest  he  rateth  at  the  grosse  summe  of  KHHV. 
for  the   Fee,  and   for  his  foure  shares  in    the   summe  of 

933/.  6*.  a/ 1933    6  8 

Item.  Laz.  Fletcher  oweth  three  shares,  which  he  rateth  at70(V-, 
that  is,  at  seven  yeares  purchase  for  each  share,  or  33^  6*.  Bd,, 

one  yeare  with  another 700    0  0 

Item,  W.  Shakespeare  asketh  for  the  wardrobe  and  properties 
of  the  same  playhouse  50(V.,  and  for  his  4  shares,  the  same  as 
his  fellowes,  Burbidge  and  Fletcher;  viz.  933/.  ^,M,    ,        .     1433    6  8 

Itrm.  Heminge  and  Condell  cche  2  shares 933    6  8 

It<'m.  Joseph  Taylor  1  share  and  an  lialfe  ....       350    0  0 

Item.  Lowing  also  one  share  and  an  halfo 350    0  0 

Item,  Foure  more  playeres  with  one  halfe  share  to  cche  of  tliem       4<>6  13  4 

Summa  totalis        .      6106  13  4 

Moreover,  the  hired  men  of  the  Companie  demaund  some  recompenee  for  their 
great  l<»s!»e.  and  the  Widowes  and  Orphanes  of  Players,  who  are  paide  by  the 
Sharers  at  divers  rates  and  proportions,  so  as  in  the  whole  it  wiU  eost  the 
Lo.  Mayor  and  the  Citizens  at  least  7000^." 
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hence  we  find  that  Richard  Burbage  was  the 
rner  of  the  frnehald  or  fets  (which  he  no  doubt 
yi|h|ritcd  from  his  fether)  as  well  as  the  owner  of  four 
^^^1,  the  value  of  all  which,  taken  together,  he  rated 
Tn933A  es.  Sd,  Laurence  Fletcher  (if  it  be  he,  for  the 
Christian  name  h  written  ''  Laz/')  was  proprietor  of 
Hhree  shares^  for  which  he  claimed  701)/,  Shakespeare 
vrsiM  proprietor  of  the  wardrobe  and  properties  of  the 
theatre,  estimated  at  500^.,  as  well  m  of  four  shares,  va- 

Med,  like  those  of  Burbage  and  Fletcher,  at  33/.  6^,  &d. 
leh^  or  933/,  65*  8rf.,  at  seven  years'  purchase:  his 
whole  demand  was  1433/.  Gs.  Sd.,  or  500/.  less  than 
Lgkftt  of  Burbage,  in  us  much  as  the  fee  was  considered 
Hprtb  lOOU/.,  while  Slmkespeare's  wardrobe  and  proper- 
^B8  were  valued  at  500/.  According  to  the  same  culcu- 
Tfttion,  f  leminj^e  and  Coudell  e^ch  required  460/.  13?-  4e/. 

(their   two  shares,  and  Taylor  350/,   for   his   share 
I  u  half,  while  the  four  unnamed  half-sharers  put 
their  claim  to  be  compensated  at  the  same  rate, 
>7.    13,^,  4rf.     TIris  mode  of  estimating  the  Black- 
m  theatre  made  the  value  of  it  616(i/.  13^.  id.  and 
to  this  sum  was  to  be  added  remuneration  to  the  hired 
^kn  of  tlie  company,  who  were  not  sharers,  as  well 
fli  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  actors;   the 
^ttrehaae  money  of  the  whole  property  was  thus  raised 
""iat  least  7000/. 

aeh  sharOj  out  of  the  twenty  into  which  the  re- 
of  the  theatre  were  divided,  yielded,  as  was 
Bged,  an  annual  profit  of  33/.  6s.  8rf. ;  and  Shake- 
e^  owning  four  of  these  shares,  his  annual  income, 
them  only,  was  133/.  6a\  Sd,i  he  was  besides  pro- 
lL»tor  of  the  wardrobe  and  properties,  stated  to  be 
worth  500/.:  these,  we  may  conclude,  he  lent  to  the  com- 
Huy  for  a  certain  consideration,  and,  reckoning  wear  and 
Hm*i  ten  fier  cent*  seems  a  \QTy  low  rate  of  paj^ient ; 
^ft  will  take  it,  however^  at  that  sum,  which  would  add 
^K   a  year  to  the   133/,  Gs.  8c/.   already  mentioned, 
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making  together  183/.  6s.  8rf.,  besides  what  our  great 
dramatist  must  have  gained  by  the  profits  of  his  pen, 
upon  which  we  have  no  data  for  forming  any  thing  like 
an  accurate  estimate.  Without  including  any  thing  on 
this  account,  and  supposing  only  that  the  Globe  was  as 
profitable  for  a  summer  theatre  as  the  Blackfriars  was 
for  a  winter  theatre,  it  is  evident  that  Shakespeare's 
income  could  hardly  have  been  less  than  366/.  13^.  4d. 
Taking  every  known  source  of  emolument  into  view, 
we  consider  400/.  a  year  the  very  lowest  amount  at 
which  his  income  can  be  reckoned  in  1608. 

The  document  upon  which  this  calculation  is  founded 
is  preserved  among  the  papers  of  Lord  Ellesmere,  but 
a  remarkable  incidental  confirmation  of  it  has  still  more 
recently  been  brought  to  light  in  the  State-paper  oflSce. 
Sir  Dudley  Carlton  was  ambassador  at  the  Hague  in 
1619,  and  John  Chamberlaine,  writing  to  him  on  19th 
of  March  in  that  year,  and  mentioning  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne,  states  that  "  the  funeral  is  put  off  to  the 
29th  of  the  next  month,  to  the  great  hinderance  of  our 
players,  which  are  forbidden  to  play  so  long  as  her 
body  is  above  ground :  one  speciall  man  among  them, 
Burbage,  is  lately  dead,  and  hath  left,  they  say,  better 
than  300/.  land  V 

Burbage  was  interred  at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch, 
on  16th  March,  1619,  three  days  anterior  to  the  date 
of  Chamberlaine's  letter*,  having  made  his  nuncupative 
will  four  days  before  his  burial :  in  it  he  said  nothing 

'  This  new  and  valuable  piece  of  information  was  pointed  out  to  us  by 
Mr.  Lemon,  who  has  been  as  indefatigable  in  his  researches  as  liberal  in  the 
communication  of  the  results  of  them. 

*  The  passage  above  quoted  renders  Middleton*s  epigram  on  the  death  of 
Burbage  (Works  by  Dyce,  vol.  v.  p.  60S)  quite  clear: — 
**  Astronomers  and  star-gazers  this  year 
Write  but  of  four  eclipses ;  five  appear. 
Death  interposing  Burbage,  and  their  staying, 
Aath  made  a  visible  eclipse  of  playing." 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  **  their  staying"  referred  to  a  temporary  maspea- 
nonof  plays  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  death  of  Burbage;  bnttheitoywas  thepro- 
liihition  of  aeting  until  after  the  funeral  of  Qneen  Anne, 
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about  the  aninunt  of  his  property,  but^  merely  left  his 
wife  Wiiiilred  his  sole  executrix:.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  coiTesponrlent  of  Sir  Dudley 
Carlton  \n\»  correct  in  his  information,  and  that  Bur- 
l«i^  dicKi  worth  "better  than"  300/.  a  year  inland, 
besides  his  *' goods  and  chattels:"  300/*  a  year  at  that 
date  was  about  loOO/.  of  our  present  money,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare  was 
quite  in  as  good,  if  not  in  better  circumstances.  Until 
the  letter  of  Chamberlaine  was  found,  we  had  not  the 
slightei^t  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  property  Burlmge 
had  accumnlatedj  he  having  been  during  his  whole  life 
merely  an  actor,  and  not  combining  in  his  own  person 
the  profits  of  a  most  successful  dmmatic  author  with 
tbo^  of  a  performer.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  although  Shakespeare  continued  a  large 
sharer  with  the  leading  members  of  the  company  in 
I608»  he  had  retired  from  the  stage  about  four  years 
before ;  and  having  ceased  to  act,  but  still  retaining  his 
shares  in  the  profits  of  the  theatres  with  which  he  was 
connected,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  arrangement  be 
may  have  made  with  the  rest  of  the  company  for  the 
regular  contribution  of  drama%  in  lieu  perhaps  of  his 
own  |K?rsoiml  exertions. 

In  a  Mork  published  a  few  years  ago,  containing 
extracts  from  the  Diary  of  the  Rev,  John  Ward^  who 
as  vicar  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  whose  mcmo- 
hmda  extend  from  1G48  to  1679  \  it  is  stated  that 
Shakespeare  **  in  his  elder  days  lived  at  Stratford,  and 
supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every  year,  and  for 
it  had  an  allowance  so  large,  that  he  fipeiit  at  the  rate 
of  IO(K)/.  a  year,  as  1  have  hoard/'  We  only  adduce 
this  passage  to  shovi^  what  the  opinion  was  as  to  Shake- 
ipeare'a  circumstances  shortly  after  the  Restoration®. 

*  Dlfcrjr  *if  thr!  Rev.  Jtfhn  Ward,  &c     Arranged  hj  Oiarles  Sevefn,  M,D, 
VI  r,  W*rd  wm  »i>|>oiiited  to  tJie  vicnr»ui!  of  Stmtfti^-upoOrAvoa  m  1662, 

o  2 
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We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  sum  of  1000/.  (equal 
to  nearly  5000/.  now)  is  a  considerable  exaggeration, 
but  it  may  warrant  the  belief  that  Shakespeare  lived  in 
good  style  and  port,  late  in  life,  in  his  native  town.  It 
is  very  possible,  too,  though  we  think  not  probable, 
that  after  he  retired  to  Stratford  he  continued  to  write, 
but  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  subsequent  to  his  re- 
tirement he  "  supplied  the  stage  with  two  plays  every 
year."  He  might  not  be  able  at  once  to  relinquish  his 
old  and  confirmed  habits  of  composition ;  but  such 
other  evidence  as  we  possess  is  opposed  to  Ward's 
statement,  to  which  he  himself  appends  the  cautionary 
words,  "  as  I  have  heard."  Of  course  he  could  have 
known  nothing  but  by  hearsay  forty-six  years  after  our 
poet's  decease.  He  might,  however,  easily  have  known 
inhabitants  of  Stratford  who  well  recollected  Shake- 
speare, and,  considering  the  opportunities  he  possessed, 
it  strikes  us  as  very  singular  that  he  collected  so  little 
information. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  bounty  of  the  Earl 
of  Southampton  to  Shakespeare,  which  we  have  sup- 
posed to  have  been  consequent  upon  the  dedication  of 
"Venus  and  Adonis,"  and  "Lucrece,"  to  that  noble- 
man, and  coincident  in  point  of  date  with  the  building 
of  the  Globe  theatre.  Another  document  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  among  the  papers  of  Lord  Elles- 
mere,  which  proves  the  strong  interest  Lord  Southamp- 
ton still  took,  about  fifteen  years  afterwards,  in  Shake- 
speare's affairs,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  the  company  to 
which  he  was  attached:  it  has  distinct  reference  also 
to  the  pending  and  unequal  struggle  between  the  cor- 
poration of  London  and  the  players  at  the  Blackfriars, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  It  is  the  copy  of  a 
letter  subscribed  H.  S.  (the  initials  of  the  Earl)  to 
some  nobleman  in  favour  of  our  great  dramatist,  and 
of  the  chief  performer  in  many  of  his  plays,  Richard 
Barhage;   and  recollecting  what   Lord  Southampton 
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bad  before  done  for  Shakespeare,  and  the  manner 
in  which  from  the  first  he  had  patronized  oor  gtage 
d  dmnia,  it  seems  to  ns  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
Wrld  for  him  to  write  a  letter  personally  on  behalf  of 
parties  who  had  so  many  public  and  private  claims* 
We  may  conclude  that  the  original  was  not  addressed 
to  Lord  ElleBmere,  or  it  would  have  been  found  in  the 
depository  of  his  papers,  and  not  merely  a  transcript  of 
it;  but  a  copy  of  it  may  have  been  furnished  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor^  in  order  to  give  him  some  information 
resfieeting  the  characters  of  the  parties  upon  whose 
cause  he  was  called  upon  to  decide.  Lord  Ellesniere 
atood  high  in  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign :  he  had 
many  important  public  duties  to  discharge  besides  those 
belonging  to  his  great  office;  and  notwithstanding  he 
had  shown  himself  at  all  times  a  liberal  patron  of 
tets,  and  had  had  many  works  of  value  dedicated  to 

im,  we  may  readily  imagine,  that  although  he  must 
ve  heard  of  Shakespeare  and  Burbage,  he  was  in 
wome  degree  of  ignorance  as  to  their  individual  deserts, 
which  this  communication  was  intended  to  remove. 
That  it  was  not  sent  to  him  by  Lord  Southampton^  who 
probably  was  acquainted  with  liim,  may  afford  a  proof 
i*f  the  delicacy  of  the  Earfs  mind,  who  would  not  seem 
directly  to  interpose  while  a  question  of  the  sort  wai* 

ending  before  a  judge,  (though  possibly  not  in  his  judi- 
cial capacity)  the  history  of  whose  life  establishes  that 
where  the  exercise  of  his  high  functions  was  involved 
he  vcm  equally  deaf  to  public  and  to  private  iiiHuence, 

We  have  introduced  an  exact  copy  of  the  document 
in  a  note^  and  it  will  be  observed  that  it  is  without 


*  Thr  mpy  wti»  iimdu  ii|win  hull  n  aliect  of  pupcr^  iLnd  withtmt  &ddre«;  it 

norwl  T*«r(l,     The  mjuiii}  ^potl  offieea  T  liaue  receiued  at  y(mr 

,   -  ha^uilfv  wbiVh  miglit  t«  iiMiku  me  backward  in  nakin^  further  ^vom^ 

i     I  N|Mmldc*iJit*tli  ino  to   nM|uirp  mort*  hi  the?  sauie  kijifk\     Vf>iir  Londfillip 

i  jc  wnninl  liow«  ln?rottft^r  yoo  gmunt  ojii©  Biite,  seeing  it  draweth  on  nior© 

1  jrr»tcr  danwitndB.    Thi*  which  now  pi^fia«Ui  U  to  re  truest  juiir  L«i'UaU\^,| 
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date ;  but  the  subject  of  it  shows  beyond  dispute  that  it 
belongs  to  this  period,  while  the  lord  mayor  and  alder- 
men were  endeavouring  to  expel  the  players  from  a 
situation  where  they  had  been  uninterruptedly  esta- 
blished for  more  than  thirty  years.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  object  the  players  had  in  view  was 
attained,  because  we  know  that  the  lord  mayor  and  his 
brethren  were  not  allowed,  until  many  years  afterwards, 
to  exercise  any  authority  within  the  precinct  and  liberty 
of  the  Blackfriars,  and  that  the  King's  servants  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  theatre  long  after  the  death  of 
Shakespeare. 

in  all  you  can,  to  be  good  to  the  poore  players  of  the  Black  Fryers,  who  call 
them  selves  by  authoritie  the  servaunts  of  his  Majestie,  and  aske  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  most  gracious  Maister  and  Sovereigne  in  this  the  tyme  of  their 
treble.  They  are  threatened  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London, 
never  friendly  to  their  calling,  with  the  distraction  of  their  meanes  of  livelihood, 
by  the  pulling  downe  of  their  plaiehouse,  which  b  a  priuate  theatre,  and  hath 
neuer  giuen  occasion  of  anger  by  anie  disorders.  These  bearers  are  two  of  the 
chiefe  of  the  companie ;  one  of  them  by  name  Richard  Burbidge,  who  humblie 
sueth  for  your  Lordship's  kinde  helpe,  for  that  he  is  a  man  famous  as  our 
English  Roscius,  one  who  fitteth  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the  word  to 
the  action  most  admirably.  By  the  exercise  of  his  qualitye,  industry,  and  good 
behaviour,  he  hath  be  come  possessed  of  the  Blacke  Fryers  playhouse,  which 
hath  bene  imployed  for  pUyes  sithence  it  was  builded  by  his  Father,  now  nere 
60  yeres  agone.  The  other  is  a  man  no  whitt  lesse  deserving  favor,  and  my 
especiall  friende,  till  of  late  an  actor  of  good  account  in  the  companie,  now 
a  sharer  in  the  same,  and  writer  of  some  of  our  best  English  playee,  which,  as 
your  Lordship  knoweth,  were  most  singularly  liked  of  Queue  Elizabeth,  when 
the  companie  was  called  uppon  to  performe  before  her  Maiestie  at  Court  at 
Christmas  and  Shrovetide.  His  most  gracious  Maiestie  King  James  alsoe,  sence 
his  coming  to  the  crowne,  hath  extended  his  royal  favour  to  the  companie 
in  divers  waies  and  at  sundrie  tymes.  This  other  hath  to  name  William  Shake- 
^eare,  and  they  are  both  of  one  eountie,  and  indeede  allmost  of  one  towne : 
both  are  right  famous  in  their  qualityes,  though  it  longeth  not  of  your  Lo. 
grauitie  and  wisedome  to  resort  mto  the  places  where  th6y  are  wont  to  delight 
the  publique  eare.  Their  trust  and  sute  nowe  is  not  to  bee  molested  in  their 
way  of  life,  whereby  they  maintaine  them  selves  and  their  wives  and  families, 
(being  both  maried  and  of  good  reputation)  as  well  as  the  widows  and  orphanes 
of  some  of  their  dead  fellows. 

'*  Your  Lo  most  bounden  at  com. 
"Copiavera."  «  H.  S." 

Lord  Southampton  was  clearly  mistaken  when  he  stated  that  the  Blaekfriars 
theatre  had  been  built  nearly  fifty  years :  in  1008  it  had  been  built  about  thirty- 
three  yean. 
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Wirmnl  t^J  Dmbomp,  Shjikefipeare,  FieJdj  «nd  Kirkbantf  for  ihe  ChOdren  of  the 
Queoii^i  HevelB^  tn  Jan.  liiO,  FoiHilflnty  of  juvenile  compftnleB  of  acton. 
8^7  of  DikhfimQ^n  wnnnttit,  ami  the  reasona  for  iL  Pl^ys  irttended  to  be 
mclcd  bj  the  ChQdi^ci  of  ttie  Q.u<H!n^fi  RcvelR.  Sh&kegpeaj't.'''e  dramas  between 
liMI  ftDut  1012,  HU  retirenicnl  hi  Stratfurtlj  and  disposal  of  his  pro|jeHy  in 
lh«  Blafkfriart  anrl  Globe  tlicaire!^.  AIUf,vti's  parchaat;*  in  Blackfriars  in 
W2.  ^lmkespeare*a  purchase  of  a  hoiwu  in  Black  friars  from  Henrj'  Walker 
In  11113,  luid  the  iHsnailile  caoae  of  it  expLamed,  &h&keepe«re  described  oa  of 
filiwllonKupon- A  von. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  important  ques- 
tiau  of  jurisdiction  had  boeu  decided  in  favour  of  the 
King's  players  before  January,  1609-10,  because  we 
have  an  instrument  of  that  date  authorizing  a  juvenile 
eompany  to  exhibit  at  the  BlackfriarSj  as  well  as  the 
association  which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  theatre 
ever  since  its  original  construction.  One  circumstance 
connected  witb  this  document,  to  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently  advert,  may  however  appear  to  cast  a  doubt  upon 
the  pointj  whetlier  it  had  yet  been  finally  detcmiiued 
that  the  corporation  of  London  was  by  law  excluded 
from  the  [jrecinct  of  the  Black  friars. 

It  is  a  fact,  of  which  it  may  be  said  we  have  conclu- 
Bivu  proot^  that  almost  from  the  first,  If  not  from  the 
firsts  tiie  Bbckfriars  theatre  had  been  in  the  joint  pos- 
session of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  servants  and  of  a 
juvenile  company  called  the  Children  of  the  Chapel: 
they  were  also  known  as  "her  Majesty's  Children,"'  and 
•^the  Children  of  the  Blaekfriars  *"  and  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  employed  the  theatre  on  alternate 
days  with  their  older  competitors,  but  that,  when  the 
Lord  Chamberlaiirs  servants  acted  elsewhere  in  the 
mmnier,  the  Children  of  the  Chapel  commenced  their 
performances  at  the  BlacktViars^,     After  the  opening 


*  S««  HUt,  Engl  Dinm.  Poetry  and  t)i«  Stjig«,  vol.  uL  p.  27^,  where  aueh  is 
fiotijActiirt^d  10  have  bcea  th«  aiTangom«nt. 
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of  the  Globe  in  1595,  we  may  presume  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  servants  usually  left  the  Blackfriars 
theatre  to  be  occupied  by  the  Children  of  the  Chapel 
during  the  seven  months  from  April  to  October. 

The  success  of  the  juvenile  companies  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  even  at  the 
latter  end  of  that  of  Elizabeth,  was  great;  and  we 
find  Shakespeare  alluding  to  it  in  very  pointed  terms 
in  a  well-known  passage  in  "  Hamlet,"  which  we  sup- 
pose to  have  been  written  in  the  winter  of  1601,  or  in 
the  spring  of  1602.  They  seem  to  have  gone  on  in- 
creasing in  popularity,  and  very  soon  after  James  I. 
ascended  the  throne.  Queen  Anne  took  a  company, 
called  "the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels,"  under 
her  immediate  patronage.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  they  continued  to  perform  at  the  Blackfriars,  and 
in  the  very  commencement  of  the  year  1610  we  find 
that  Shakespeare  either  was,  or  intended  to  be,  con- 
nected with  them.  At  this  period  he  probably  contem- 
plated an  early  retirement  from  the  metropolis,  and 
might  wish  to  avail  himself,  for  a  short  period,  of  this 
new  opportunity  of  profitable  employment. 

Robert  Dabome,  the  author  of  two  dramas  that  have 
been  printed,  and  of  several  others  that  have  been  lost', 

«  «'  The  ChriBtian  Turned  Turk,"  1612,  and  "  The  Poor  Man's  Comfopt," 
1666.  In  "  The  AUeyn  Papers,'*  (printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,)  may 
be  seen  much  correspondence  between  Dabome  and  Henslowe  respecting  pUys 
he  was  then  writing  for  the  Fortune  theatre.  By  a  letter  from  him,  dated 
2nd  August,  1614,  it  appears  that  Lord  Willoughby  had  sent  for  him,  and  it  is 
most  likely  that  Dabome  went  to  Ireland  under  this  nobleman's  patronage.  It 
18  certain  that,  having  been  regularly  educated,  he  went  into  the  Churdi,  and 
had  a  living  at  or  near  Waterford,  where,  in  1618,  he  preached  a  sermon  which 
18  extant.  While  writing  for  Henslowe  he  was  in  great  poverty,  having  sold 
most  of  the  property  he  had  with  hb  wife.  We  have  no  information  as  to 
the  precise  time  of  his  death,  but  his  ^  Poor  Man's  Comfort"  was  certainly 
a  posthumous  production  :  he  had  sold  it  to  one  of  the  companies  of  the  day 
before  he  took  holy  orders,  and,  like  various  other  plays,  after  long  remaining 
in  manuscript,  it  was  published.  His  lost  plays,  some  of  which  he  wrote  in 
conjunction  with  other  dramatists,  appear  from  ^  The  AUeyn  Papers"  to  have 
been — 1.  Machiavel  and  the  Devil ;  2.  The  Arraignment  of  London ;  3.  The 
BeUman  of  London ;  4.  The  Owl ;  6.  The  She  Saint;  beeidM  oth«ni  the  titlea 
of  whieh  are  not  given. 
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peems  to  have  been  a  man  of  good  family^  and  of  some 
interest  at  court;  and  in  January,  16U9-10,  he  was 
mble  to  procure  a  royal  graot>  authorizing  him  and 
Ibtbers  to  provide  and  educate  a  number  of  young 
ftctors,  to  be  called  *'  the  Children  of  the  Queen's 
Kevels"  As  we  have  observed,  this  was  not  a  new 
association,  because  it  had  exist pd  under  that  appella- 
tion, and  under  those  of  "  the  Children  of  the  Chapel" 
and  "the  Children  of  the  Blackfriars,"  from  near  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth*  Daborne,  in  1009- 
10,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  and  not,  perhaps, 
having  sufficient  means  or  funds  of  his  own,  he  had,  as 
was  not  untisual,  partners  in  the  undertaking:  tho^e 
I>Ertners  were  William  Shakespeare,  Nathaniel  Field, 
(the  celebrated  actor,  and  ver}^  clever  author)  and 
Edward  Kirkham,  who  had  previously  enjoyed  a  pri- 
vilege of  the  ftanie  kind\  A  memorandum  of  the 
warrant  to  "  Daborne  and  others^"  not  there  named,  is 
inserted  in  the  "  Entry  Book  of  l*atents  and  \V  arrants 
for  Patents,'*  kept  by  a  pei^on  of  the  name  of  Tnthill, 
who  was  employed  by  Lord  Ellesmere  for  the  pur- 
pose, aud  which  book  is  preserved  among  the  papers 
handed  down  by  his  Lordship  to  his  successors.  In 
the  same  de|iository  we  also  find  a  draft  of  the  war- 
rant itself,  under  which  Daborne  and  his  partners, 
therein  named,  viz.  Shakespeare,  Field,  and  Kirkham, 
Were  to   proceed*;   and  it  is  a  circumstance  deserv- 

*  tl«  WAA  one  of  die  miflt^a  el  tbc  ClilldrvJi  of  the  Queen's  Eef^ls  in  1G03-4. 
Stti  BkL  of  EngL  Dmm.  Poeti^  tncl  the  St&g«,  rol.  i*  p.  35^. 

*  It  nii»fi  Uiu5 : — 
R%hl  ttmiiy  and  welMi>ved,  Ae,,  Jumei,  Ac,    To  tM  Majem,  Slimffa, 

«f  the  Pc»^,  &<?♦  WTsei^efis  thp  Que^tie,  our  dour^^t  wife,  liAtli  far  her 
Afkd  rc><>r««tiDii  nppomted  lu-r  »ervaiJiitfl  Hobert  DnJbt^rne,  &c,  u*  pro- 
fWir  luid  hriiii:  tipp  •  enjivimi«?rjt  nomber  of  ehUdrcn,  who  dmll  hv  ealkd  the 
UnlTfrf-ij  nf  !irr  Majetitit?*  Rflvclb,  kiiow€  ye  ihnt  we  hitvc  llpI^f^illt4.•d  jliuI  jiuiho 
f  pr<^*^iits  doe  ammhU  mn\  nulborizif  the  mid  licbt^fi  Dftibome, 

,M'!vre,  Nnihnniel  FMd,  and  Edwivnl  Ktrkhiim,  fnnii  limf*  to 
inats  to  j<Et»v^4e  Htul  brhig  tjpp  a  enavt-Dii^nr  ni'»inhrr  of  ebildrpii^  nt^d  thi^m  to 
tMtrtict  wid  cxfn'W'  in  tln'  ipiHtity  of  pin)  i»i;  Tnij^udieSi  f>ini*?diefi.  Ae  ,  by  the 
rmmit  nf  ilir  Cliildrin  of  the-  Revellw  in  the  Queenc,  within  the  Bljiolifryrr«, 
m  our  Otiir  of  Londoa,  or  els  where  within  our  rpalia«  of  England.     WUet^Uitft 
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ing  notice,  that  **  the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels  " 
were  thereby  licensed  not  only  to  act  '*  tragedies, 
comedies,"  &c.  in  the  Blackiriars  theatre,  but  "  else- 
where within  the  realm  of  England;"  so  that  even 
places  where  the  city  authorities  had  indisputably 
a  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  were  not  exempted. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  had  been  a  point  in 
dispute  in  1574,  and  that  the  words  ^*as  well  within 
our  city  of  London"  were  on  this  account  excluded 
from  the  patent  granted  by  Elizabeth  to  the  players  of 
Lord  Leicester,  though  found  in  the  privy  seal  dated 
three  days  earlier*.  For  the  same  reason,  probably, 
they  are  not  contained  in  the  patent  of  James  I.  to 
Fletcher,  Shakespeare,  and  others,  in  1603.  We  may 
be  satisfied  that  the  warrant  of  1609-10  to  Dabome 
and  his  partners  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  pos- 
sibly on  that  account :  although  it  may  have  been  deci- 
ded at  this  date  that  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  had 
no  power  forcibly  to  exclude  the  actors  from  the  Black- 
friars,  it  may  have  been  held  inexpedient  to  go  the 
length  of  authorizing  a  young  company  to  act  within 
the  very  boundaries  of  the  city.  So  for  the  corporation 
may  have  prevailed,  and  this  may  be  the  cause  why  we 
never  hear  of  any  steps  having  been  taken  under  the 
warrant  of  1609-10.     The  word  "stayed"  is  added  at 

we  will  and  command  you,  and  everie  of  you,  to  permitt  her  said  serraonts  to 
keepe  a  convenient  nomber  of  children,  by  the  name  of  the  Children  of  the 
Revells  to  the  Queene,  and  them  to  exercise  in  the  qualitie  of  playing  according 
to  her  royal  pleasure.  Provided  alwaies,  that  no  playes,  &c.  shall  be  by  them 
presented,  but  such  playee,  &c.  as  have  received  the  approbation  and  allowance 
of  our  Maister  of  the  Revells  for  the  tyme  being.  And  these  our  Irea.  shall  be 
your  sufficient  warrant  in  this  behalfe.  In  witnesse  whereof,  &«.,  4*  die 
Janij.  1609. 

**  Proud  Povertie.  Engl,  tragedie. 

Widow's  Mite.  False  Friends. 

Antonio.  Hate  and  Love. 

Kinsmen.  Taming  of  S. 

Triumph  of  Truth.  K.  Edw.  2. 

Touchstone.  Mirror  of  Life. 

GriaelL 
Stayed." 
•  See  Hist.  Eii|^  Dsam.  Poetry  «od  the  Stage,  voL  L  p.  212. 
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the  ronelaeion  of  the  draft,  as  if  some  good  ground 
had  l>een  discovered  for  delaying,  if  not  for  entirely 
withUoltlinff  itp  Perhaps  even  the  question  of  juried ic- 
tii>n  had  not  yet  been  completely  settled,  and  it  may 
have  been  thought  useless  to  concede  a  privilege  which, 
after  all,  by  the  operation  of  the  law  in  favour  of  the 
claim  of  the  city,  might  turn  out  to  be  of  no  value, 
because  it  could  not  be  acted  upon.  Certain  it  is,  that 
the  new  scheme  seems  to  have  been  entirely  aban- 
doned ;  and  whatever  Sliakespeare  may  have  intended 
when  he  became  conneclert  with  it^  he  continued,  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  London*  and  as  far  as  any  evi- 
dence enables  us  to  judge,  to  write  only  for  the  com- 
pany of  the  King's  players,  who  persevered  in  their 
performances  at  the  Blackfriars  in  the  winter,  and  at 
the  Globe  in  the  summer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  the  draft  in  favour  of 
'*Dabome  and  others"  as  directors  of  the  perform- 
ances of  the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels,  a  list  is 
appended,  apparently  of  dramatic  performances  in  re- 
presenting which  the  juvenile  company  was  to  be 
employed*  Some  of  these  may  be  considered,  known 
and  established  performances,  such  as  *'  Antonio," 
which  perhaps  was  intended  for  the  "Antonio  and 
Mt^llida"  of  Marston,  printed  in  1GU2;  •'Grisell"  for 
the  "  Patient  Grisell"  of  Dekker,  Chettle,  and  Haugh- 
ton,  printed  in  1603  ;  and  "  K.  Edw.  2.;'  for  Marlowe's 
"Rdward  IL,''  printed  in  1598-  Of  others  we  have 
uu  iidbrmatiou  fioni  any  quarter,  and  only  two  remind 
as  at  all  of  Shakespeare:  "Kinsmen,"  may  mean  "The 
two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  in  writing  which,  some  suppoj^c 
i>ur  great  dramatist  to  have  been  concernetl;  and 
"Taming  of  8,"  is  possibly  to  be  taken  for  '*Tho 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  or  for  the  older  play,  with 
nearly  the  name  title,  upon  which  it  was  founded, 

**Troilus  and  Cressida''  and  "Pericles''  were  printed 
in  1609,  and  to  our  mind  there  seems  but  little  doubt 
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that  they  had  been  written  and  prepared  for  the  stage 
only  a  short  time  before  they  came  from  the  press. 
With  the  single  exception  of  "  Othello,"  which  came 
out  in  4to  in  1622,  no  other  new  drama  by  Shakespeare 
appeared  in  a  printed  form  between  1609  and  the  date 
of  the  publication  of  the  folio  in  1623^  We  need 
not  here  discuss  what  plays,  first  found  in  that  volume, 
were  penned  by  our  great  dramatist  after  1609,  because 
we  have  separately  considered  the  claims  of  each  in 
our  preliminary  Introductions.  "Tinion  of  Athens," 
" Coriolanus,"  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  "Cymbeline," 
"The  Winters  Tale,"  and  "The  Tempest,"  seem  to 
belong  to  a  late  period  of  our  poet's  theatrical  career, 
and  some  of  them  were  doubtless  written  between 
1609  and  the  period,  whatever  that  period  might  be, 
when  he  entirely  relinquished  dramatic  composition. 

Between  January  1609-10,  when  Shakespeare  was 
one  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  warrant  for  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Queen's  Revels  was  conceded,  and  the 
year  1612,  when  it  has  been  reasonably  supposed  that 
he  quitted  London  to  take  up  his  permanent  resi- 
dence at  Stratford,  we  are  in  possession  of  no  facts 
connected  with  his  personal  history'.  It  would  seem 
both  natural  and  prudent  that,  before  he  withdrew 
from  the  metropolis,  he  should  dispose  of  his  theatrical 
property,  which  must  necessarily  be  of  fluctuating  and 
uncertain  value,  depending  much  upon  the  presence 
and  activity  of  the  owner  for  its  profitable  manage- 
ment.    In  his  will  (unlike  some  of  his  contemporaries 

'  One  copy  of  the  folio  is  known  with  the  date  of  1622  upon  the  title-page. 
The  volume  was  entered  at  SUtioners*  Hall  on  the  8th  Nov.  1623,  as  if  it  had 
not  been  published  until  latr  in  that  year,  unless  we  suppose  the  entry  made 
by  Blount  and  Jaggard  some  time  after  publication,  in  order  to  secure  their 
right  to  the  plays  first  printe  J  there,  which  they  thought  might  be  invaded. 

'  We  ought  perhaps  to  except  a  writ  issued  by  the  borough  court  in  June 
1610,  at  the  suit  of  Shakespeare,  for  the  recovery  of  a  small  sunu  A  similar 
occurrence  had  taken  place  in  1604,  when  our  poet  sought  to  recover  U,  16$,  Oi. 
from  a  p«rBon  of  the  name  of  Rogers,  for  corn  sold  to  him.  These  fiieta  are 
Moarteioed  from  the  existing  reoords  of  Stntford. 
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who  expired  in  LoDflon)  he  eays  nothing  of  any  such 
property,  aud  we  are  left  to  infer  that  he  did  not  die  in 
possession  of  it,  ha^^ing  disposed  of  it  before  he  finally 
retired  to  Stratford, 

It  18  to  be  recollected  also  that  the  species  of  in- 
terest he  had  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  independently 
of  bis  sbaren  in  the  receipts,  was  peculiarly  perish- 
able: it  consisted  of  the  wardrobe  and  properties, 
which  in  16U8,  when  the  city  authorities  contemplated 
the  purchase  of  the  whole  establishment,  were  valued 
500A;  and  we  may  feel  assured  that  he  would 
tell  theiti  to  the  company  which  had  had  the  con- 
stant use  of  them,  and  doubtless  had  paid  an  annual 
coufeiideration  to  the  oMuer,  The  fee^  or  freehold,  of 
the  house  and  ground  was  in  the  hands  of  Richard 
Burbaj^e,  and  from  him  it  descended  to  his  two  sons: 
that  was  a  permanent  and  substantial  possession,  very 
diHbrent  in  its  character  and  durability  from  the  dresses 
and  machinery  which  belonged  to  Shakespeare,  The 
mere  circumstance  of  the  nature  of  Shakespeare's  pro- 

rty  hi  the  Blackfriars  seems  to  authorize  the  conclu- 

n,  that  he  sold  it  before  he  retired  to  the  place  of 
his  birtht  where  he  meant  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days 
with  his  family^  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  inde- 
pendence be  had  secured  by  the  exertions  of  five  and 
twenty  years.  Supposing  him  to  have  begun  his  thea- 
trical career  at  the  end  of  1580,  as  Me  have  imagined, 
the  quarter  of  a  century  would  be  completed  by  the 
dose  of  ltri2,  and  for  aught  we  know,  that  might  be 
Ibe  period  Shakespeare  had  in  bis  mind  fixed  upon  for 
the  termination  of  his  toils  and  anxieties* 

It   has  been  ascertained   that  Edward   Alleyu,  the 

letor-fonnder  of  the  college  of  *•  God's  Gift"  at  DuK 

.   purchased  property  in  the  Blackfriars  in  xVpril 

.lit 2%  and  although  it  may  possibly  have  been  thoa- 


•  See  tlw  •*  Mcmwlris  iif  Edward    AMejn/*  p-   !05,  whei^  a  eo»ic^lUf«  m 
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trical,  there  seems  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  not,  but  that  it  consisted  of  certain  leasehold 
houses,  for  which,  according  to  his  own  account-book, 
he  paid  a  quarterly  rent  of  40/.  The  brief  memoran- 
dum upon  this  point,  preserved  at  Dulwich,  certainly 
relates  to  any  thing  rather  than  to  the  species  of 
interest  which  Shakespeare  indisputably  had  in  the 
wardrobe  and  properties  of  the  Blackfriars  theatre*: 
the  terms  AUeyn  uses  would  apply  only  to  tenements 
or  ground,  and  as  Burbage  valued  his  freehold  of  the 
theatre  at  1000/.,  we  need  not  hesitate  in  deciding  that 
the  lease  AUeyn  purchased  for  599/.  6^.  8d.  was  not  a 
lease  of  the  play-house.  We  shall  see  presently  that 
Shakespeare  himself,  though  under  some  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, became  the  owner  of  a  dwelling-house  in 
the  Blackfriars,  unconnected  with  the  theatre,  very 
soon  after  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at  Stratford,  and 
Alleyn  probably  had  made  a  similar,  but  a  larger  in- 
vestment ii\the  same  neighbourhood  in  1612.  What- 
ever, in  &ct,  became  of  Shakespeare's  interest  in  the 
Blackfriars  theatre,  both  as  a  sharer  and  as  the  owner 
of  the  wardrobe  and  properties,  we  need  not  hesitate 
in  concluding  that,  in  the  then  prosperous  state  of 
theatrical  affairs  in  the  metropolis,  he  was  easily  able 
to  procure  a  purchaser. 

He  must  also  have  had  a  considerable  stake  in  the 

hastily  hazarded  that  it  might  be  Shakespeare's  interest  in  the  Blackfriars 
theatre.  Upon  this  question  we  agree  with  Mr.  Knight  in  *'  Shakspere,  a 
Biography/'  prefixed  to  his  pictorial  edition  of  the  Poet's  works. 

'  It  is  in  the  following  form,  upon  a  small  damp-injured  piece  of  paper,  and 
obviously  a  mere  memorandum. 

"April  1612, 
**  Money  paid  by  me  E.  A.  for  the  Blackfryers         .        .     160" 

More  for  the  BUckfryers 1261^ 

More  again  for  the  Leasse 310-^ 

The  writinges  for  the  same  and  other  small  charges  .        3'^  6*  8<l 

If  this  paper  had  any  relation  at  all  to  the  theatre  in  the  Blackfriars,  it  is  reiy 
eyident  that  Shakespeare  could  neither  grant  nor  sell  a  lease ;  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Burbage  did  not,  because  he  remained  in  possession  of  the  play- 
house at  the  time  of  his  death :  his  sons  enjoyed  it  afterwards ;  and  Alleyn  con* 
tinned  to  pay  40^.  a  quarter  for  the  property  he  held  until  his  decease  in  1626. 
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Globe,  l>nt  whether  he  was  also  the  owner  of  the  same 
g|>ecieR  of  property  there,  as  at  the  Blaekfriars^  we 
can  only  speculate.  We  should  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable  tUat^  as  ftir  as  the  mere  wardrobe  was  concerned, 
the  Hnmp  dresses  were  made  to  serve  for  both  theatres, 
and  that  wlieu  the  summer  season  commenced  on  the 
Bankside,  the  necessary  apparel  was  conveyed  across  the 
water  from  the  Black  friars,  and  remained  there  until 
the  company  returned  to  their  winter  quarters.  There 
m  no  hint  in  any  existing  document  what  became  of 
our  great  dnimatist*s  interest  in  the  Glolie ;  but  here 
again  we  need  not  doubt,  from  the  profit  that  bad 
al^^ys  attended  the  undertaking,  that  he  could  have 
had  no  difficulty  in  finding  parties  to  take  it  off  his 
hands.  Burbage  we  know  was  rich,  for  he  died  in 
If!  19^  worth  3U0/.  a  year  in  land,  besides  his  personal 
property,  and  he  and  others  wuuhl  have  been  glad  to 
add  to  their  capital*  so  advantageously  employed,  by 
purchasing  Shakespeare's  interest. 
^_  It  is  possibh>,  as  we  have  said,  that  Shakespeare 
^B>^^ii^^i<^^'  ^^  employ  his  pen  for  the  stage  after  his 
I  retirement  to  Stratford,  and  the  buyers  of  his  shares 
r  lit  even  make  it  a  condition  that  he  should  do  so 

j:  li  time;  but  we  much  doubt  whether^  with  his  long 

*  We  hiiTc  iilrfiidy  utfiertod  ftn  eji  tract  from  on  ppiuph  upaii  BurViap,  tn 
vMtfti  ilip  writer  tnuinemtei  laany  of  the  eUfcraeters  he  stiutfttneci  The 
Mhmttg  linea  hi  Sloamr  MS.  No.  1706,  (pomled  out  to  us  Uj  Mr,  Bnioe) 
irv  ju^il  worih  preMTviug  on  nccouut  at  ihe  eniineiiey  of  Ibe  fiun  to  whum  ihey 


**  An  EjiJI*ph  ou  Mr.  Rtcharh  DunBAttE,  the  Player. 
**  Thb  life*?  !i  play,  9cetkn*d  out  by  uatiirct^*  art| 
Where  every  nmn  hn^  \m  allotted  parte* 
Tlitf.  (linii  li^th  Qow^m  mmyy  mt^n  en  a  tell, 
Etitlcd  hk  purt,  find  he  h&th  aeted  weiU 
The  play  tiotr  euded,  thiiike  hb  gmvo  to  bee 
The  retiring  house  of  hh  sad  bugedie ; 
Wheii^  to  give  hia  fame  this  he  not  afraid  :— 
Uero  litifl  the  best  Timgediaui  ever  pJay'd.'* 
FVttm  hcince  w^.  might  infer,  agKinat  other  autJiorilieftj  that  what  watt  c«jkd 
||m>  **  ttriiiii;  mom  "*  in  dteatrG»f  \ru^  so  exiled  because  the  aetor»  relirii^  to  it,  nitd 
iBlaCfirW  tti  il.     It  mwt  likely  auHwered  both  ^urpoae«,  but  w«  aoneliiiifii  find 
U  mSiied  **  the  attiriiig  room  "  by  authors  of  the  ibne. 
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experience  of  the  necessity  of  personal  superintend- 
ence, he  would  have  continued  a  shareholder  in  any 
concern  of  the  kind  over  which  he  had  no  control. 
During  the  whole  of  his  life  in  connexion  with  the 
stage,  even  after  he  quitted  it  as  an  actor,  he  seems  to 
have  been  obliged  to  reside  in  London,  apart  from  his 
family,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  his  interests 
in  the  two  theatres  to  which  he  belonged :  had  he  been 
merely  an  author,  after  he  ceased  to  be  an  actor,  he 
might  have  composed  his  dramas  as  well  at  Stratford 
as  in  London,  visiting  the  metropolis  only  while  a  new 
play  was  in  rehearsal  and  preparation;  but  such  was 
clearly  not  the  case,  and  we  may  be  confident  that 
when  he  retired  to  a  place  so  distant  from  the  scene  of 
his  triumphs,  he  did  not  allow  his  mind  to  be  encum- 
bered by  the  continuance  of  professional  anxieties. 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  with  this  consi- 
deration the  undoubted  fact,  that  in  the  spring  of 
1613  Shakespeare  purchased  a  house,  and  a  small  piece 
of  ground  attached  to  it,  not  far  from  the  Blackfriars 
theatre,  in  which  we  believe  him  to  have  disposed  of 
his  concern  in  the  preceding  year.  The  documents  re- 
lating to  this  transaction  have  come  down  to  us,  and  the 
indenture  assigning  the  property  from  Henry  Walker, 
"  citizen  of  London  and  minstrel  of  London,"  to  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare,  "  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  gentleman,"  bears  date  10th 
March,  1612-13*:  the  consideration  money  was  140/.; 
the  house  was  situated  "  within  the  precinct,  circuit, 
and  compass  of  the  late  Blackfriars,"  and  we  are  farther 

*  It  was  sold  by  auction  by  Messrs.  Evans,  of  Pall  Mall,  in  1841,  for 
162^.  15«.  The  autograph  of  our  poet  was  appended  to  it,  in  the  usual  manner. 
In  the  next  year  the  instrument  was  again  brought  to  the  hammer  of  the  same 
parties,  when  it  produced  nearly  the  sum  for  which  it  had  been  sold  in  1841. 
The  autograph  of  Shakespeare,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  Florio*s  translation  of  Mon- 
taigne's Essays,  folio,  1803,  (which  we  feel  satisfied  is  genuine)  had  been 
previously  sold  by  auction  for  10(K.,  and  it  is  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Mnaeum.  We  have  a  copy  of  the  aame  book,  but  it  haa  only  upon  the  title- 
page  the  comparatiTely  worthleas  aignatore  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
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infomied  tliat  it  stood  "  nght  against  liis  Majesty's 
Wardrobe/'  It  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  dwell- 
ing'hou^e  with  a  small  yard,  and  not  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  I  he  theatre,  which  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  rciyal  wardrobe,  although  John  Heminge,  the 
actor,  was,  with  Shakespeare,  a  party  to  the  deed,  as 
wtdl  m  "Wllliain  Johnson,  vintuerj  and  John  Jackson, 
gentleman, 

Shakt^sjieare  may  have   made    this  purchase  as  an 
acconiniodation  in  some  way  to  his  *'  friend  and  fellow" 

IJIeminge,  and  the  two  other  persons  named;  and  it 
ft  to  be  remarked  that,  on  the  day  after  tlie  date  of 
me  conveyance,  Shakespeare  mortgaged  tlie  house  to 
Benry  AV'alker,  the  vendor,  for  GO/,,  having  paid  down 
only  80/,  on  the  1 0th  March.  It  is  very  possible  that 
our  poet  advanced  the  80/.  to  Ileminge,  Johnson,  and 
JaeksoD,  expecting  that  they  would  repay  him^  and 
fumbh  the  remaining  60/.  before  the  29tli  September, 
lfil3,  the  time  stipidated  in  the  mortgage  deed;  but 

I  they  di<I  not  do  so,  but  left  it  to  him,  the  house  of 
urse  continued  the  property  of  Shakespeare,  and 
:er  his  death  it  was  necessarily  surrendered  to  the 
ftof  his  will  by  Ileminge,  Johnson,  and  Jacksonl 
Rich  may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  transaction ; 
md  if  it  were,  it  will  account  for  the  apparent  (and,  we 
hare  no  doubt,  only  apparent)  want  of  means  on  the 
part  of  Slmkespeare  to  pay  down  the  whole  of  the 
[mrcha'*e-money  in  tlie  first  instance:  he  only  agreed 
to  iomi  80/*»  leaving  the  parties  whom  he  assisted  to 
provide  the  rest,  and  by  repaying  him  what  he  had 
* mcod  (if  they  had  done  so)  to  entitle  themselves 

lie  house  in  queBtion. 
Sbako3speare  must  have  been  in  London  w^hen  he 
put  his  signature  to  the  conveyance;  but  we  are  to  re- 
Ucct,  that  the  circumstance  of  his  being  described  in 

Hv  hln  wilt  he  l*ft  t!ijs  Ihjuw*,  occupied  b/  «  pereoii  of  Uie  iwine  uf  Juhn 
VOL.   K  tt 
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it  as  "of  Stratford-upon-Avon"  is  by  no  means  decisive 
of  the  fact,  that  his  usual  place  of  abode  in  the  spring 
of  1613  was  his  native  town:  he  had  a  similar  descrip- 
tion in  the  deeds  by  which  he  purchased  107  acres  of 
land  from  John  and  William  Combe  in  1602,  and 
a  lease  of  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  from  Raphe  Huband 
in  1605,  although  it  is  indisputable  that  at  those  periods 
he  was  generally  resident  in  London.  From  these 
facts  it  seems  likely  that  our  great  dramatist  preferred 
to  be  called  "  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,"  contemplating, 
as  he  probably  did  through  the  whole  of  his  theatrical 
life,  a  return  thither  as  soon  as  his  circumstances  would 
enable  him  to  do  so  with  comfort  and  independence. 
We  are  thoroughly  convinced,  however,  that,  anterior 
to  March,  1613,  Shakespeare  had  taken  up  his  perma- 
nent residence  with  his  family  at  Stratford. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

Members  of  the  Shakespeare  family  at  Stratford  in  1612.  Joan  Shakespeare 
and  William  Hart:  their  marriage  and  family.  William  Shakespeare's 
chancery  suit  respecting  the  tithes  of  Stratford  ;  and  the  income  he  derived 
from  the  lease.  The  Globe  burnt  in  1613 :  its  reconstruction.  Destructive 
fire  at  Stratford  in  1614.  Shakespeare's  visit  to  London  afterwards.  Pro- 
posed inclosure  of  Welcombe  fields.  Allusion  to  Shakespeare  in  the  historical 
poem  of  «*  The  Ghost  of  Richard  the  Third,"  published  in  1614. 

The  immediate  members  of  the  Shakespeare  family 
resident  at  this  date  in  Stratford  were  comparatively 
few.  Richard  Shakespeare  had  died  at  the  age  of 
forty^,  only  about  a  month  before  William  Shakespeare 
signed  the  deed  for  the  purchase  of  the  house  in  Black- 
friars.  Since  the  death  of  Edmund,  Richard  had  been 
our  poet's  youngest  brother,  but  regarding  his  way  of 

*  The  register  of  Stratford  merely  oontaimi  the  following  among  the  deaths 
in  the  parish : — 

<<  161S.  Feb.  4.  Rich.  ShakspeMv." 
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at   Strattbril    we    have   eo   information.     Gilbert 

Shakespeare,  born  two  years  and  a  half  after  William, 

%vas  also  probably  at  this  time  an  inhabitant  of  the 

borough,  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  perhaps 

married,  for  in  the  register,  under  date  of  3rd  Fcbniaiy, 

101 1-12,  we  read  an  account  of  the  burial  of  '''Gitberius 

Shakspeare,  adoksce^is"  who  might  be  his  eon,     Joan 

Shakespeare,   who   was  five  years   younger  than   her 

rother  ^Villiam,  had  been  married  at  about  tlie  age  of 

iirty  to  William  Hart,  a  hatter,  in  Stratford;  but  as 

He  ceremony  was  not  performed  in  that  parish,  it  does 

not  ap]iear  in  tlie  regipiter.     Their  first  child,  William, 

baptized  on  28  th  August^  1 600,  and  they  had  after- 

irds  children  of  the  names  of  Mary,  Thomas,  and 

^lichne],  bom  respectively  in  1603^  1*605,  and  1608^ 

)ur  poet*s  eldest  daughter,  Susanna,  who,  as  we  have 

felsewhere  stated,  was  married  to  Mr.  John,  afterwards 

Dr.  Hall,  in  June,  1607,  produced  a  daughter  who  was 

haptized  Elizabeth  on  21st  February,  1607-8;  so  that 

iiinkespeare  was  a  grandfather  before  lie  had  reached 

kis  forty*fiftli  year;  but  Mrs.  Ilali  had  no  farther  in- 

fcrease  of  family. 

By  whoni  New  Place,  otherwise  called  "the  great 
house,"  was  inhabited  at  this  period,  we  can  only  con- 
jecture* That  Shakespeare's  wife  and  his  youngest 
daughter  Judith  (who  completed  her  twenty-eighth  year 
in  February,  1612,)  resided  in  it,  we  cannot  doubt;  but 
it  would  be  mnch  more  than  they  would  require, 
len  after  they  were  permanently  joined  by  our  great 


>  Jt  ai^pc-nns  by  the  register  that  Mary  Hart  died  in  I6O7.     Wben  Sliake* 
mjbdrt  his  w^llp  a  blAuk  wa»  left  for  the  name  of  hi»  nirphew  Tbomaa  Hftrt^ 
'  '      'iJi*!  not  n>cotlected  tt ;  but  perhap  it  wna  merely  the  omission  of  the 

The  Hortfl  liveti  in  a  house  beloti^ng  to  ShfLkespeare. 

ir  n\iA  been  geiacrally  stated  that  Cbarl«»  Hart^  the  celebrated  actor  alter 

i«  Restoration,  waa  the  grand-neplit^w  fit  Shak^p@ar«|  son  tn  the  Mt^t  mn 

S2iake9|MAre%  iliter  Joan,  btit  w»  arc   ndtbout  po«ttire  ^viden^  iip<^n  the 

In  ItilM  a  person  of  the  ijame  of  Kurt  k^pt  a  houaa  of  entertmnniCTTt 

lit  thu  Fortune  tJic«tj'«»  aud  he  may  havts  been  the  son  of  Sha.ke«peare'a 

Imiftj  and  tb*»  fathor  of  Charl^^  Hnt-i  the  a<*fcir,  who  dic^d  ahottl  \^^% 

V  2 
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dramatist  on  his  retirement  from  London,  we  may  per- 
haps conclude  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  were  joint  occu- 
piers of  it,  and  aided  in  keeping  up  the  vivacity  of  the 
family  circle.  Shakespeare  himself  only  completed  his 
forty-eighth  year  in  April,  1612,  and  every  tradition 
and  circumstance  of  his  life  tends  to  establish  not  only 
the  gentleness  and  kindness,  but  the  habitual  cheerful- 
ness of  his  disposition. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  suppose  him  to  have  sepa- 
rated himself  from  the  labours  and  anxieties  attendant 
upon  his  theatrical  concerns,  he  was  not  without  his 
annoyances,  though  of  a  different  kind.  We  refer  to  a 
chancery  suit  in  which  he  seems  to  have  been  involved 
by  the  purchase,  in  1605,  of  the  remaining  term  of  a 
lease  of  part  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford.  It  appears  that 
a  rent  of  27/.  13^.  4rf.  had  been  reserved,  which  was  to 
be  paid  by  certain  lessees  under  peril  of  forfeiture,  but 
that  some  of  the  parties,  disregarding  the  consequences, 
had  refused  to  contribute  their  proportions ;  and  Rich- 
ard Lane,  of  A  wston.  Esquire,  Thomas  Greene,  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, Esquire,  and  William  Shakespeare, 
"  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  gentleman,"  were  under  the 
necessity  of  filing  a  bill  before  Lord  Ellesmere,  to  com- 
pel all  the  persons  deriving  estates  under  the  dissolved 
college  of  Stratford  to  pay  their  shares.  What  was 
the  issue  of  the  suit  is  not  any  where  stated ;  and  the 
only  important  point  in  the  draft  of  the  bill,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  is,  that  our  great 
dramatist  therein  stated  the  value  of  his  "  moiety"  of 
the  tithes  to  be  60/.  per  annum. 

In  the  summer  of  1613  a  calamity  happened  which 
we  do  not  believe  affected  our  author's  immediate  in- 
terests, on  account  of  the  strong  probability  that  he 
had  taken  care  to  divest  himself  of  all  theatrical  pro- 
perty before  he  finally  took  up  his  residence  in  his  birth- 
place. The  Globe,  which  had  been  in  use  for  about 
eighteen  years,  was  burned  down  on  29th  June,  1613, 
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consequence  of  the  thatch,  with  which  it  was  partiaHy 
coveretl,  catching  fire  from  tlie  discharge  of  some  thea* 
trical  artillery *•  It  is  iloubtftil  what  play  was  then  in 
course  of  representation :  Sir  Henry  Wotton  gives  it 
le  title  of  "AH  is  True,"  and  calls  it  "a  new  play;" 
while  Howes,  in  his  continuation  of  Stowe'a  Annuks^ 
distinctly  states  that  it  was  "Henry  the  Eighth V*  It 
m  very  possible  that  both  may  be  right,  and  that  Shake- 
Dare's  historical  drama  was  that  night  revived  under 
"a  new  name,  and  therefore  mistakenly  called  "  a  new 
play'*  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  although  it  had  been  nearly 
ten  years  on  the  stage.  The  Globe  was  rebuilt  in  the 
pext  year,  as  wa  are  told  on  what  may  be  considerefl 
>od  authority,  at  the  cost  of  King  James  and  of  many 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  seem  to  have  contri- 
buted sums  of  money  for  the  purpose.  If  James  L 
lent  any  pecuniary  aid  on  the  occasion,  it  affords  ano- 
her  out  of  many  proofe  of  his  disposition  to  encourage 
iie  drama,  and  to  assist  the  players  who  acted  under 
be   royal  name*.      Although  Shakespeare  might  not 


*  J^ifin  Tiiylor,  the  wntef-poet,  was  a  fip<M^t&tor  nf  the  CAlftniity,  (perlmiifi  in 
own  whrrry)  ajid  thus  celebrated  il  m  aJi  epij^rajn,  whicL  he  |iHi«ted  in  1614 
liitt  **  Nii>i*iJiij  juid  Snipping  i>f  Abu&es,'^  &c.  4to, 

"  IJpftM   THE  BvaMNO  t>F  T>IE  Gt.Oltl£, 

**  Aftptriiig  Phaeton j  with  pride  irispirde, 
Mi^sgiiiiling^  Phoebus  caiTe,  the  wrtrld  he  firde  J 
But  Ovid  did  with  fiction  aerve  \xm  turne, 
And  1  ill  aetiiiu  «iw  tht^  Glabe  to  bufne.'^* 

u  406|  and  **  Hiat,  ef  EngU  Drani.  Po«b7  wnd  the  S(A|:e,'*  vol.  L 
iii,  p.  29a, 
t.ii'i  with  eevnral  *>ther  new  sinil  eorieus  particulars  respeethig; tlse  futo 
VH  theutr^,  \hfi  W hi teMbTO  (called  the  Sniitsbiirj^  Court)  tlieatPe, 
Kortnne,  und  the  Hope  (whieh  wjwi  uko  nt  tiraea  uaed  for  Uenr- 
I'ontAiiicd  ill  some  nmnuficript  notea  to  a  eopy  of  Stowe'9  Amnallm^  hy 
lu,  ifii'ilj  in  tlie  poaacaaion  of  Mr*  Pickering  :  tbey  appear  to  Imvo 
4i3  jiiJil  Jifk^r  tb0  UaI  e¥tiit  nieritianed  in  them.  The  hurtiinjj  of  til« 
ia  ihnfr**  errotieotinlj  fixed  in  Ifilt,  When,  too,  it  ia  aaid  that  the  Hop© 
Ltll  tu  11  III,  the  tni^iuiuig  DHiat  be  that  i£  was  tJien  recoiuitructed*  so  a£  to 
[itcd  \*t  Ijo»b  purpoeea,  fttage-pkjra  and  bear«baitiitg.  Tlio  TneraoTmndii 
e  Uiim  hiwii'd:  *''  A  n«>t«  of  Huch  paaaigea  na  have  bcene  omitkidn,  and  an  I 
ri.  s.-cni?,  •rini'o  the  printinj^  of  Stowo*a  Stmrey  of  London  in  4£0j  Ml  10,  and 
!*•<  t  jar^e,  1631/* 

\  ,       .-i,"The  Globe  pky  hoUflo^  on  til©  Btt»k  aide  m  SQ^^^atVt,^^^ 
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be  in  any  way  pecuniarily  affected  by  the  event,  we 
may  be  sure  that  he  would  not  be  backward  in  using 
his  influence,  and  perhaps  in  rendering  assistance  by 
a  gift  of  money,  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  playhouse 
in  which  he  had  often  acted,  from  which  he  had  de- 
rived so  much  profit,  and  in  the  continuance  of  the 
performances  at  which  so  many  of  his  friends  and  fel- 
lows were  deeply  interested. 

He  must  himself  have  had  an  escape  from  a  similar 
disaster  at  Stratford  in  the  very  next  year.  Fires  had 
broken  out  in  the  borough  in  1594  and  1595,  which 
had  destroyed  many  of  the  houses,  then  built  of  wood, 
or  of  materials  not  calculated  to  resist  combustion; 
but  that  which  occurred  on  the  9th  July,  1614,  seems 
to  have  done  more  damage  than  both  its  predeces- 
sors. At  the  instance  of  various  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  including  Sir  Fulk  Greville,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Vemey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  King  James  issued 
a  proclamation,  or  brief,  dated  1 1th  May,  1615,  in  fiivour 

burnt  downe  to  the  ground  in  the  yeare  1612.  And  new  built  up  againe  in  the 
yeare  1613,  at  the  great  charge  of  King  James,  and  many  noble  men,  and 
others.  And  now  pulled  downe  to  the  grouud  by  Sir  Mathew  Brand  (m  Munday, 
the  15  of  April,  1644,  to  make  tenements  in  the  rome  of  it. 

**  The  Black  Friers  play  house,  in  Black  Friers  London,  which  had  stood 
many  yeares,  was  pulled  down  to  the  ground  on  Munday,  the  6  day  of  August, 

1655,  and  tenements  built  in  the  roome. 

'^  The  play  house  in  Salisbury  Court,  in  Fleete  streete,  was  pulled  down  by  a 
company  of  souldiers,  set  on  by  the  Sectaries  of'  these  sad  times,  on  Saturday, 
the  24th  day  of  March,  1649. 

^  The  Phenix,  in  Druery  Lane,  was  pulled  down  also  this  day,  being  Saturday 
the  24th  day  of  March,  1649,  by  the  same  souldiers. 

''  The  Fortune  play  house,  between  White  Crosse  streete  and  Golding  Lane, 
was  burned  dovm  to  the  ground  in  the  year  1618.  And  built  againe,  with  bricke 
worke  on  the  outside,  in  the  year  1622  ;  and  now  puUd  downe  on  tiie  inside  by 
these  souldiers,  this  1649. 

**  The  Hope,  on  the  Banke  side  in  Suuthwarke,  commonly  called  the  Beare 
Garden :  a  play  house  for  stage  playes  on  Mundays,  Wednesdayee,  Fridayes, 
and  Saterdayes ;  and  for  the  baiting  of  the  beares  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
dayes — ^the  stage  being  made  to  Uke  up  and  downe  when-they  please.  It  was 
built  in  the  year  1610  ;  and  now  pulled  downe  to  make  tenements  by  Thomas 
Walker,  a  peticoate  maker  in  Cannon  Streete,  on  Tuesday  the  S6  day  of  March, 

1656.  Seven  of  Idr.  Qodlries  beares,  by  the  oonunand  of  Thomas  Prlde^  then 
hieSherefeof  SaxTy,were  shot  to  death  on  Satunlay,  the  9  dnj  of  FeteoMy, 

JdM,  67J1  eomiNuigr  of  Miildiers." 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  Stratford,  authorizing  the  eollec- 

lection  of  donationfi^  in  the  different  churches  of  the 

kingdom  for  the  restoration  of  the  town ;  and  alleging 

that  within  two  hours  the  fire  had  consumed  "fifty- 

lur   dweiling-honses,    many  of  them   being  very  fair 

uses^  besides  barns,  stables,  and  other  houses  of  office, 

gether  also  witii  great  store  of  coruj  hay,  straw,  wood, 

and  timber/*     The  amount  of  loss  is  stated,  on  the  same 

authority,  to  be  *' eight  thousand  pounds  and  upwards ^" 

What  was  the  issue  of  this  charitable  appeal  to  the 

whole  kingdom  we  know  not. 

It  is  very  certain  that  the  dwelling  of  our  great  dra- 

Katist,   called    New  Place,  escaped  the  conflagratioo^ 
h\  his  property,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  seems  to  have 
*en  situated  in  a  part  of  the  tox^Ti  which  fortunately 
Hid  not  suffer  from  tbe  ravages  of  the  fire* 

The  name  of  Shakes])eare  is  not  found  among  those 

of  inhabitants  whose  certificate  was  stated  to  be  the  ini- 

ediate  ground  for  Issuing  the  royal  brief",  but  it  is  not 

all  unlikely  that  he  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  it. 

e  are  sure  that  he  was  in  London  in  November  (oU 

wing  the  fire*,  and  possibly  was  taking  some  steps 

in  favour  of  his  fellow-townsmen*     However,  his  prin- 

ipal  business  seems  to  have  related  to  the  projected 

[Closure  of  certain  common  lands  in  the  neighbour- 

of  Stratford  in  which  he  had  an  interest     Some 

Inquiries  as  to  the  rights  of  various  parties  were  in- 

itnted    in    September,    1614,    as   we    gather   from  a 

cument  yet  preserved,  and  which  is  now  before  us. 

The  individuals  whose  claims  are  set  out  are,  "Mr* 


ff  Wm  tak^  Ikesm  parliicuJArs  from   a   cop^  of  tiro   document  **  printed   by 

^«^I<K>t/*  whi>  thfn  had  d  patctit  few*  hi]  proclamationB,  ^c*     It  hu 
vnin,  and  the  inittflda  I.  U.  at  tJie  top  of  it  aa  usuaL     U  ia  in  the  po- 

\  •  The  imuie  uf  his  friend  WilJiam  Combe  'm  found  amuug  th^  '*  esquires  ** 
Dujii«^riit<'d  h\  (hd  body  tif  the  'matmment. 

Thin  fa^rt  ap|if*rft  in  h  letter,  written  by  Thorajis  Gfigene,  on  17th  Novem- 
n  Ull4^  in  wiiieb  lie  tetb  eorne  person  in  Stratford  thAt  he  had  boen  i4>  iw?e 
\hlM  nmiaiii  Shakctpewie,'*  who  had  rf3iach«d  town  the  day  before. 
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Shakespeare,"  Thomas  Parker,  Mr.  Lane,  Sir  Francis 
Smith,  Mace,  Arthur  Cawdrey,  and  "  Mr.  Wright,  vicar 
of  Bishopton."  All  that  it  is  necessary  to  quote  is 
the  following,  which  refers  to  Shakespeare,  and  which, 
like  the  rest,  is  placed  under  the  head  of  "Auncient 
Freeholders  in  the  fields  of  Old  Stratford  and  Wel- 
come." 

"  Mr.  Shakspeare,  4  yard  land  * :  noe  common,  nor  ground  beyond 
Oospell  bushe :  noe  ground  in  Sandfield,  nor  none  in  Slow  Hill  field 
beyond  Bishopton,  nor  none  in  the  enclosures  beyond  Bishopton." 

The  date  of  this  paper  is  5th  September,  1614,  and, 
as  we  have  said,  we  may  presume  that  it  was  chiefly  upon 
this  business  that  Shakespeare  came  to  London  on  the 
1 6th  November.  It  should  appear  that  Thomas  Greene, 
of  Stratford,  was  officially  opposing  the  inclosure  on 
the  part  of  the  corporation;  and  it  is  probable  that 
Shakespeare's  wishes  were  accordant  with  those  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants:  however  this  might  be, 
(and  it  is  liable  to  dispute  which  party  Shakespeare 
fevoured)  the  members  of  the  municipal  body  of  the 
borough  were  nearly  unanimous,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
learn  from  the  imperfect  particulars  remaining  upon 
this  subject,  they  wished  our  poet  to  use  his  influence 
to  resist  the  project,  which  seems  to  have  been  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Arthur  Mainwaring,  then  resident  in 
the  family  of  Lord  Ellesmere  as  auditor  of  his  domestic 
expenditure. 

It  is  very  likely  that  Shakespeare  saw  Mainwaring ; 
and,  as  it  was  only  five  or  six  years  since  his  name  had 
been  especially  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  in  relation  to  the  claim  of  the  city  autho* 


'  Malone  informs  us,  without  mentionuig  his  authority,  that  ''  in  the  fields  of 
Old  Stratford,  where  our  poet's  estate  lay,  a  yard  land  contained  only  about 
twenty-seven  acres,"  but  that  it  varied  much  in  different  places :  he  derives 
the  term  from  the  Saxon  gifrd  land,  ffirgaia  C^rcr.— Shakspeare,  by  Boswdl, 
vol.  ii.  p.  26.  According  to  the  same  aathonty,  a  yard  Und  in  Wilmeeote  con> 
akOed  of  more  than  fifty  acres. 
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rities  to  jurisdiction  in  tlje  Blackfriars,  it  is  not  inipuH- 
sible  tliat  Shakespeare  may  have  had  an  interview  witfi 
Lord  Ellesmcre,  wlio  seeoLs  at  all  times  to  have  been 
of  a  very  accessible  and  kindly  disposition.  Greene 
was  in  London  on  the  17th  November,  and  sent  to 
Stratford  a  short  account  of  his  proceedings  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inclosure,  in  which  he  mentioned  that  ho 
had  seen  Shakespeare  and  Mr.  Hall  (probably  meaning 
Sliake^peare's  son-in-law)  on  the  preceding  day,  who 
told  him  that  they  thought  nothing  would  be  done*. 
Greene  returned  to  Htratford  soon  afterwards,  and  hav- 
ing left  our  poet  in  London,  at  the  instance  of  the 
eorporationj  he  subsequently  wrote  two  letters,  one  to 
Shakespeare,  and  the  other  to  Mainwariug»  (the  latter 
only  ha^  been  preserved)  setting  forth  in  strong  terms 
the  injury  the  iiiclosare  would  do  to  Stratford*  and  the 
heavy  loss  the  inhabitants  had  not  long  before  sustained 
from  the  fire*  A  petition  was  also  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  privy  council,  and  we  may  gather  that 
the  opposition  was  efiectuaU  because  nothing  was  done 
in  tlie  business:  the  common  fields  of  Welcunibe,  whicli 
it  had  been  intended  to  inclose,  remained  open  for 
|m»ture  as  before. 

How  soon  after  the  matter  relating  to  the  inclosnre 
bad  been  settled  Shakespeare  returned  to  Stratfoi^d^— 


*  *n*i*  (ficmor-indum  of  Ihc  contentif  of  his  letter  (to  which  we  Iiatu  iljfe«dj 
irf»TTw»l  tin  I*,  c^xliii)  la  in  these  temif*,  ft^oldiiig  abbpeif iatioDB  :— 

♦'  Jciviiy  1 7  No.  My  cjoeen  Shakesjicanf  coniyiig  yi?slerda>v  l  went  to  8t*e 
bim,  how  he  dkJ.  n<5  told  me  tl>ttt  they  assured  him  tlicy  m«nt  tu  iitulnet*  tu* 
litithcr  t\vm  U>  fJosi*ol  bti*sh,  (ujd  i^  upp  straight  (leaving  out  imrt  i»f  tlit; 
Upi^em  tu  ihe  field)  to  tlio  gAtp  m  Cltijiton  hedg,  and  tnke  hi  Salisburya  peece ; 
tmA  dial  »h*7  nwnt}  iti  A|>rin  to  Kitrvey  the  IhiuI,  and  thijn  to  ^yve  autissfnetiori; 
lad  jHft  before :  uud  bo  aitd  Mr,  UkU  my  they  think  there  will  b«  uotbyng  doue 

In  iwhai  way,  ur  m  what  degree,  Shakeap«»r©  ftTid  Greene  were  rclalcil,  mi 
iW  this  Utu^r  tthuufil  caU  the  farmer  his  "  ijoufein/*  must  re^tnaiti  a  matter  of 
•(<9«itlAtfon  ;  hut  it  wDi  hr  rt'Coiltvtcd  tha-t  the  i>ariah  in^girftt-r  of  StrftLford 
•<»*TW»  tlint  "  'J'lioinnw  Gr<>cni',  aliHR  Shakw<jH?iiro/'  was  hnri**d  on  ihh  MfH;x*h, 
iJifil^lNI.  Sw3  i".  nl  Wlicthpi"  Tbonia»  Cm»eiu*,  th**  aoUctior,  w»a  any  rtla- 
ikm  la  TiiiKUiiA  GrcojiCj  the  ncUir,  wv  have  no  nieam  of  a6eerUmm|f, 
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how  long  he  remained  there,  or  whether  he  ever  came 
to  London  again, — we  are  without  information.  He 
was  very  possibly  in  the  metropolis  at  the  time  when  a 
narrative  poem,  founded  in  part  upon  his  historical 
play  of  "  Richard  HI./'  was  published,  and  which  until 
now  has  escaped  observation,  although  it  contains  the 
clearest  allusion,  not  indeed  by  name,  to  our  author  and 
to  his  tragedy.  It  is  called  "The  Ghost  of  Richard 
the  Third,"  and  it  bears  date  in  1614;  but  the  writer, 
C.  B.,  only  gives  his  initials  ^  We  know  of  no  poet  of 
that  day  to  whom  they  would  apply,  excepting  Qbarl^ 
Best,  who  has  several  pieces  in  Davison's  "  Poetical 
Rhapsody,"  1602,  but  he  has  left  nothing  behind  him  to 
indicate  that  he  would  be  capable  of  a  work  of  such 
power  and  variety.  It  is  divided  into  three  portions, 
the  "Character,"  the  "Legend,"  and  the  "Tragedy" 
of  Richard  III. ;  and  the  second  part  opens  with  the 
following  stanzas,  which  show  the  high  estimate  the 
writer  had  formed  of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare :  they 
are  extremely  interesting  as  a  contemporaneous  tribute. 
Richard,  narrating  his  own  history,  thus  speaks : — 

"  To  him  that  impt  my  fame  with  Clio's  quill, 
Whose  magick  rais'd  me  from  Oblivion's  den, 
That  writ  my  stone  on  the  Muses  hill, 
And  with  my  actions  dignified  his  pen ; 
He  that  from  Helicon  sends  many  a  rill, 
Whose  nectared  veines  are  drunke  by  thirstie  men ; 
Crown*d  be  his  stile  with  fame,  his  head  with  bayes, 
And  none  detract,  but  gratulate  his  praise. 

*  And  these  not  on  the  title-page,  but  at  the  end  of  the  prefatory  matter: 
the  whole  title  runs  thus : — 

The  Ghost  of  Richard  the  Thurd.  Expressing  himselfe  in  these  three 
Parts.  1.  His  Character.  2.  His  Legend.  3.  His  Tragedie.  Containing 
more  of  him  than  hath  heen  heretofore  shewed,  either  in  Chronicles,  Playes,  or 
Poems.  Laurea  Desidiof  pra^ur  nulla.  Printed  by  6.  Eld :  for  L.  Lisle : 
and  are  to  be  sold  in  Paules  Church-yard,  at  the  signe  of  the  Tygers  head. 
1614."  4to. 

It  is  about  to  be  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  on  every  aoocMmt 
it  weU  m«it.  th«  di-taetkw.^^,  ^-^^  ^  ,i    ..^ ^^ 


V^       'in 
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•*  Yet  if  h]§  scoenes  have  not  etigrost  all*  grace, 
The  much  fam"d  aciifni  could  extend  on  stage ; 
If  Time  or  Memory  have  left  a  place 
For  me  to  fill,  t'en forme  thts  ignorant  iige, 
To  that  intent  I  shew  my  horrid  face, 
Imprest  with  feare  and  characters  of  rage  : 
Nor  wjts  nor  chronicles  could  ere  containe 
The  hell*deepe  reaches  of  my  somidlesse  braine* 


The  above  is  the  last  extant  paneg3Tic  upon  Shake- 
care  during  bis  lifetime,  and  it  exceeds,  in  point  of 
fervour  and  zeal,  if  not  in  judicious  criticism,  any  that 
had  gone  before  it;  for  Richard  tells  the  reader,  that 
the  writer  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  liad  %ured  on  the 
stage  had  imped  his  feme  with  the  quill  of  the  historic 
muse,  and  that,  by  the  magic  of  verse,  he  \^  Uo  had 
written  so  much  and  so  finely,  had  raised  him  from 
oblivion.  That  C,  B,  was  an  author  of  distinction, 
and  well  known  to  some  of  the  greatest  poets  of 
the  day,  we  have  upon  their  own  evidence,  from  the 
terms  they  use  in  their  commendatory  poems,  sub- 
scribed by  no  less  names  than  those  of  Ben  Jonson  ^, 
George  Chapman,  W'illiam  Browne^  Robert  Daborne, 
and  George  Wither.      The  author  professes  to  follow 


•  W»  toMy  euspefstf  m  th©  lastt  Hue  hut  one,  that  lUo  word  •*  wita'*  liiia  bc^ii 
iaiiffriiit«d  for  oHm*  The  Btanza  whtcli  fulluw^  the  abcii'e  refeiB  to  aMutlier  pUyi 
CinuiiM  «tt  a  diBtuici  portion  of  the  s^mv  biatofj^  and  relating  esp(?ci4ll|^  to  Jauc 


^  And  ^vhiit  1  peeee  of  juBtice  did  1  she«r 
On  mbtreaiA  Shor«,  when  (with  n  fi^inod  hAtc 
Tci  uuehjiat  life)  1  forced  hc?r  to  gws 
B»nrfdOtP  on  penn^ice,  with  dejected  state. 
But  now  her  fame  by  a  ^  He  play  doth  grow^ 
WhQ««  fati>  ih&  wameii  du  {!ominis8en,tc.  &c. 

Th«  miiiiwon  may  liwre  be  to  Heywood's  historical  drama  of  **  Edward  IV,*' 
{jwprinied  hy  tli«  Shiikeape&re  Society),  in  whieh  Shore's  wife  U  intruduced  j 
or  it  may  bo  to  a  ihUVrn.^nt  drama  u^jon  the  eventa  of  her  Ufo,  wtiich^  it  W 
known  on  variaia«  authorttjes,  had  been  brought  upon  the  fit«gc,    Seo  vol  viti. 

*  It  apiMsai*  from  Uenslow© «  Diary,  thai  in  Juno,  IG*>2,  Ben  Jonaon  wa« 
laiHActr  writing  a.  hietorieal  pJay,  railed  "  Richard  Crtwk'btifk/'  for  ihe  Loni 
Adctttr»rH  [ilnycru  at  the^  Futi^ne,  We  have  no  evidi-nce  tha.t  it  waa  ever  com- 
|iW|4h1  or  rrprrv^f^ntrd.     Bmt  Jonaon's  teatimcHiy  in  favour  of  tba  poem  of  C.  B. 
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no  particular  original,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  narra- 
tive or  dramatic,  in  "  chronicles,  plays,  or  poems,"  but 
to  adopt  the  incidents  as  they  had  been  handed  down 
on  various  authorities.  As  we  have  stated,  his  work  is 
one  of  great  excellence,  but  it  would  be  going  too  much 
out  of  our  way  to  enter  here  into  any  farther  examina- 
tion of  it. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Shakespeare's  retam  to  Stratford.  Marriage  of  his  daughter  Judith  to  Thomas 
Quiney  in  Fehruaiy,  1616.  Shakespeare's  will  prepared  in  January,  but 
dated  March,  1616.  His  last  illness:  attended  by  Dr.  Hall,  his  son-in-law. 
Uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  of  Shakespeare's  fatal  malady.  His  birth-day 
and  death-day  the  same.  Entry  of  his  burial  in  the  register  at  Stratford. 
His  will,  and  circumstances  to  prove  that  it  was  prepared  two  months  before 
it  was  executed.    His  bequest  to  his  wife,  and  provision  for  her  by  dower. 

The  autumn  seems  to  have  been  a  very  usual  time  for 
publishing  new  books,  and  Shakespeare  having  been  in 
London  in  the  middle  of  November,  1614,  as  we  have 
remarked,  he  was  perhaps  there  when  "  The  Ghost  of 
Richard  the  Third"  came  out,  and,  like  Ben  Jonson, 
Chapman,  and  others,  might  be  acquainted  with  the 
author.  He  probably  returned  home  before  the  winter, 
and  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  tranquil  retirement, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  his  friends, 
whether  residing  in  the  country,  or  occasionally  visiting 
him  from  the  metropolis.  "The  latter  part  of  his  life," 
says  Rowe,  "  was  spent,  as  all  men  of  good  sense  will 
wish  theirs  may  be,  in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  society 
of  his  friends ;"  and  he  adds  what  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  "  his  pleasurable  wit  and  good-nature  engaged  him 
in  the  acquaintance,  and  entitled  him  to  the  friendship 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood."  He  must  have 
been  of  a  lively  and  companionable  disposition;  and 
bis  long  residence  in  London,  amid  the  bustling  and 
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varied  scenes  eonncctetl  with  liis  public  life,  indepen- 
flently  of  his  tmtural  powers  of  conversation,  could  not 
fail  to  remk^r  his  society  most  agreeable  and  desirable. 
We  can  readily  believe  that  when  any  of  his  old  asso- 
ciates of  the  stage,  whether  authors  or  actorSj  came  to 
Stratfordt  they  found  a  hearty  welcome  aud  free  en- 
tortaiument  at  his  house;  and  that  he  would  be  the 
last  Tnan*  in  his  prosperity,  to  treat  with  slight  or  indif- 
ference those  with  whom,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  he  had  been  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse. 
It  could  not  be  in  Shakespeare's  nature  to  disregard 
the  claims  of  ancient  friendship,  especially  if  it  ap- 
[iroached  him  in  a  garb  of  comparative  poverty. 

One  of  the  very  latest  acts  of  his  life  was  bestowing 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  Judith  upon  Tiiomas  Quiney^ 
Ji  vintner  and  wine-merchant  of  Stratford^  tlie  son  of 
Ricliard  Quiney,  She  must  have  been  four  years 
older  than  her  husband,  having,  as  already  stated, 
lieen  born  on  2ud  February,  1585,  while  he  was  not 
bom  until  26th  February,  15S0:  he  was  consequently 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  slie  thirty-one,  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage  in  February,  1616';  and  Shakespeare 
thus  became  father-in-law  to  the  eon  of  the  friend  who, 
eighteen  years  before,  had  borrowed  of  him  3U/.,  and 
who  had  died  on  31st  May,  1602,  while  he  was  bailiff 
of  Htratfonh  As  there  was  a  difference  of  four  years 
in  the  ages  of  Judith  Shakespeare  and  her  hushandt 
we  ought  perhaps  to  receive  that  fact  as  some  testi- 
raonj,  that  our  great  dramatist  did  not  see  sufficient 

*  Ttie  r^bilfHiJnn  in  Uie  books  of  Strntford  church  Is  thim : — 

'*  l«i^lO  K<%brujiry  10,    Tbw  Queoi^  to*  Jadith  Slmkfipen?," 

Tlw  frtiita  of  iliifi  timmnpc  wcup  tlvrer  uoiiii ;  rl%.  Sh^ltrapenre,  biip1ize<l  23rd 
Koi^inober,  I6l«,  Ami  iMirirJ  \]n\  Hth^  101"  ;  RicHarfl^  bujttisft'fl  llth  Fi^bniiuy, 

ijimr^,  nnp  20,  ariil  bitrii-^l  28Hi  Jimuarj.  ItfllW  1».  Judith  Qiimcy,  Ujolr 
mtiibf^r,  tlul  init  diu  utitti  afier  ihe  RcaUir»liiiti,  ntai  yvm  burk-d  SIth  FebrttJUPjfj 
Ilwn-2*  TIh'  ^fmrford  rcj^trrs  eontniii  no  mdrr  of  iho  Iniml  of  Thmijiis 
Qjuuu.7,  hvr  liw^baml,  *nd  it  is  ycrj  pflsaiblcj  lUer^for?^  tU»t  be  ditjd  md  WM 
bitiifd  ill  LoiiduiK 
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evil  in  such  a  disproportion  to  induce  him  to  oppose 
the  union. 

His  will  had  been  prepared  as  long  before  its  actual 
date  as  25th  January,  1615-16,  and  this  &ct  is  appa- 
rent on  the  face  of  it :  it  originallj  began  "  Vicesimo 
quinto  die  Januarij^  (not  Febrtiarijy  as  Malone  erro- 
neously read  it)  but  the  word  January  was  subse- 
quently struck  through  with  a  pen,  and  Martij  substi- 
tuted by  interlineation.  Possibly  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  alter  vicesimo  quinto,  or  the  25th  March 
might  be  the  very  day  the  will  was  executed :  if  it  were, 
the  signatures  of  the  testator,  upon  each  of  the  three 
sheets  of  paper  of  which  the  will  consists,  bear 
evidence  (from  the  want  of  firmness  in  the  writing) 
that  he  was  at  that  time  sufiering  under  sickness.  It 
opens,  it  is  true,  by  stating  that  he  was  "in  perfect 
health  and  memory,"  and  such  was  doubtless  the  case 
when  the  instrument  was  prepared  in  January,  but 
the  execution  of  it  might  be  deferred  until  he  was 
attacked  by  serious  indisposition,  and  then  the  date  of 
the  month  only  might  be  altered,  leaving  the  assertion 
as  to  health  and  memory  as  it  had  originally  stood. 
What  was  the  nature  of  Shakespeare's  fatal  illness  we 
have  no  satisfactory  means  of  knowing^  but  it  was 
probably  not  of  long  duration;  and  if  when  he  sub- 
scribed his  will  he  had  really  been  in  health,  we  are 
persuaded  that  at  the  age  of  only  fifty-two  he  would 

•  The  Rev.  John  Ward's  Diary,  to  which  we  have  before  referred,  contains 
the  following  undated  paragraph : — 

**  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson,  had  a  merie  meeting,  and,  itt  seems, 
drank  too  hard,  for  Shakespear  died  of  a  fevour  there  contracted." 

What  credit  may  be  dne  to  this  statement,  preceded  as  it  is  by  the  words  ^  it 
seems,''  implying  a  doubt  on  the  subject  in  the  writer's  mind,  we  must  leave  the 
reader  to  determine.  That  Shakespeare  was  of  sober,  though  of  companionable 
habits,  we  are  thoroughly  convin<^:  he  could  not  have  written  seven-and* 
thirty  plays  (not  reckoning  alterations  and  additions  now  lost)  in  five-«nd* 
twenty  years  had  he  been  otherwise ;  and  we  are  sure  also,  that  if  Drayton 
and  Ben  Jonson  visited  him  at  StiatfOTd,  he  would  give  them  a  free  and  hearty 
welcome.  We  have  no  reason  to  think  that  Drayton  was  at  all  given  to  in- 
toxication, although  it  is  certain  that  Ben  Jonson  was  a  bonntifnl  fiyer. 
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bare  feigned  his  Damo  Avith  greater  steadiness  and  dis- 
tinctness. All  tlvree  signatures  are  more  or  less  infirm 
and  illegible,  especially  the  two  first,  but  he  seems  to 
hiive  made  an  effort  to  write  his  best  when  he  affixed 
both  hi§  names  at  length  at  the  end,  "By  me  William 
Shakspeare" 

We  hardly  need  entertain  a  doubt  that  he  was  at- 
tended in  his  last  illness  by  his  son-in-law,  Dr,  HalK  who 
had  then  been  married  to  Susanna  Shakespeare  more 
than  eight  years:  we  have  expressed  our  opinion  that 
Ur-  and  Mrs.  Hall  lived  in  the  same  house  with  our  poet, 
and  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  his  will  he  leavei 
New  Place  to  his  daughter  Susanna.  Hall  must  have 
been  a  man  of  considerable  science  for  the  time  at 
which  he  practisedt  and  he  has  left  behind  him  proofs 
of  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  a  number  of  cases  which 
had  come  under  his  own  eye,  and  which  he  described 
in  Latin :  these  were  afterwards  tnmslated  from  his 
manuscript,  and  published  in  1657  by  Jonas  Cooke* 
with  the  title  of  '*  Select  Obseriations  on  English 
Bodies \**  but  the  case  of  Dr.  Halls  father-in-law  is  not 
found  there,  because  unfortunately  the  "  observations" 
only  begin  in  1617.  One  of  the  earliest  of  them 
iowa  that  an  epkleinic,  called  "the  new  fever/' then 
vailed  in  Stratford  and  '*  invaded  many."  Possibly 
Shakespeare  was  one  of  these ;  though,  had  such  been 
the  fact*  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  when  speaking  of  **  the 
Lady  Beaufou''  who  suflered  under  it  on  July  Ist, 
16l7t  Dr,  Hall  would  have  referred  back  to  the  earlier 
instance  of  his  father-in-law*.     He  does  advert  to  a 


■  F  fif  thia  ciiHoua  and  mteF^stisg  work,  we  gUdly  eipre»  our 

olibiji  i  I .  WUllam  Fricker,  of  Hj^da,  near  Mwicbeftter. 

*  lir  fit  vrijj  uiii«»  i»|iL'fbkii  of  atckncssefl  in  his  own  familv^  nud  of  tlie  Tmmn^ 
lo  iwliir4i  lu*  liiid  removed  Ihem :  »  c«Mt  of  hU  ovrn,  in  which  he  meutioiia  h'm 

m^  »ci?f>nUi  with  the  iiUfcteiiient  m  his  ins^friptioD,  and  ascertama  tlmt  he  waa 

|iirty*tw<i  whrti    he  miLiTi(!<d    SuMtiim  8hiiktjfl(K*ari*  in  ](i07»     "Mrs*   Hall,  tjf 

fUtnfctfcird^  it»v  wifr,"  La  tnoro  than  once  tntrodLieed  m  ih©  couMe  of  the  Vfihtnie, 

••  w*ll  w%  **  KliiabrtU  liall,  my  oaly  daughtcT/*    Mrs.  SuaiiniTft  Hail  diwi  ii» 
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tertian  ague  of  which,  at  a  period  not  mentioned,  he 
had  cured  Michael  Drayton,  ("an  excellent  poet,**  as 
Hall  terms  him)  when  he  was,  perhaps,  on  a  visit  to 
Shakespeare.  However,  Drayton,  as  formerly  remarked, 
was  a  native  of  Warwickshire,  and  Dr.  Hidl  may  have 
been  called  in  to  attend  him  elsewhere. 

We  are  left,  therefore,  in  utter  uncertainty  as  to  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  death  of  Shakespeare  at  an 
age  when  he  would  be  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties, 
and  when  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  he  might 
have  lived  many  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society 
of  his  family  and  friends,  in  that  grateful  and  easy 
retirement,  which  had  been  earned  by  his  genius 
and  industry,  and  to  obtain  which  had  apparently 
been  the  main  object  of  many  years  of  toil,  anxiety, 
and  deprivation. 

Whatever  doubt  may  prevail  as  to  the  day  of  the 
birth  of  Shakespeare,  none  can  well  exist  as  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  The  inscription  on  his  monument 
in  Stratford  church  tells  us, 

"  Obiit  Anno  Domini  1616. 
^tatis  53.  die  23  Apr.'' 

And  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  born  and  died  on  the 
same  day  of  the  same  month,  supposing  him,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  to  have  first  seen  the 
light  on  the  23d  April,  1564.  It  was  most  usual 
about  that  period  to  mention  the  day  of  death  in 
inscriptions  upon  tomb-stones,  tablets,  and  monuments ; 
and  such  was  the  case  with  other  members  of  the 
Shakespeare  family.     We  are  thus  informed  that  his 

1649,  aged  66,  aiid  was  buried  at  Stratford.  Elizabeth  Hall,  her  daughter  by 
Dr.  Hall,  (baptized  on  the  21st  Feb.  1607-8,)  and  grand-daughter  to  our  poet, 
was  married  on  the  22d  April,  1626,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Nash,  (who  died  in  1647) 
and  on  6th  June,  1649,  to  Mr.  John  Bernard,  of  Abingdon,  who  was  knighted 
after  the  Restoration.  Lady  Bernard  died  childless  in  1670,  and  was  buxiedy 
not  at  Stratford  with  her  own  fiunily,  but  at  Abingdon  with  that  of  her  aeeond 
husband.    She  was  the  last  of  the  lineal  deseendants  of  WilUam  Shtke^eare. 
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wife,  Anne  Shakespeare,  "departed  this  life  the  6th 
day  of  Augu.  1623':"  Dr.  Hall  "deceased  Nove. 
25.  A".  1635*:"  Thomas  Nash,  who  married  Hall's 
daughter,  "died  April  4,  A.  1647':"  Susanna  Hall 
"deceased  the  11th  of  July,  A".   1649V'    Therefore, 

'  The  iDSoription,  upon  a  brass  plate,  let  into  a  stone,  is  in  these  terms : — We 
have  to  thank  Mr.  Bruce  for  the  use  of  his  copies  of  them,  with  which  we  have 
compared  our  own. 

^  Heere  lyeth  interred  the  Body  of  Amie,  Wife  of  William  Shakespeare,  who 
departed  this  life  the  6th  day  of  Augu.  1623.  being  of  the  age  of  67  yeares. 
libera,  tu  mater,  tu  lac,  vitamq;  dedisti, 

Vee  mihi :  pro  tanto  munere  saxa  dabo. 
Quam  piallem  amoveat  lapidem  bonus  angel'  ore' 

Exeit  ut  Christi  corpus  imago  tua. 
Sed  nil  vota  valent,  venias  cito  Christe  resurget 
Clausa  licet  tumulo  mater,  et  astra  petit." 
*  The  following  is  the  inscription  commemorating  him. 
"  Heere  lyeth  the  Body  of  lohn  Hall,  Gent :  Hee  marr :  Susanna  y^  daughter 
and  coheire  of  Will :  Shakespeare,  Gent    Hee  deceased  Nove.  25.  A«.  1636, 
aged  60. 

Hallius  hie  situs  est,  medica  ccleberrimus  arte, 

Expectans  regni  gaudia  Iccta  Del 
Dignus  erat  mentis,  qui  Nestora  vinceret  annis. 

In  terris  omnes,  sed  rapit  sequa  dies. 
Ne  tumulo  quid  desit,  adest  iidissima  conjux, 
Et  vitee  comitem  nunc  quoq;  mortis  habet.*' 
'  His  inscription,  in  several  places  difficult  to  be  deciphered.  Is  this : — 
"Heere  resteth  y«  Body  of  Thomas  Nashe,  Esq.    He  mar.  EUzabeth  the 
dang,  and  heire  of  John  Halle,  Gent.    He  died  Aprill  4.  A.  1647,  Aged  53. 
Fata  manent  omnes  hunc  non  virtute  carentem, 

Ut  neque  divitiis  abstulit  atra  dies ; 
Abstulit,  at  referet  lux  ultima :  siste,  viator. 
Si  peritura  paras  per  male  parta  peris." 
'  The  inscription  to  her  runs  thus : 

"Heere  lyeth  y«  body  of  Susanna,  Wife  to  John  Hall,  Gent:  y«  daughter 
of  William  Shakespeare,  Gent.  Shee  deceased  ye  11th  of  July,  A^  1649. 
tgedoe." 

Dogdale  has  handed  down  the  following  verses  upon  her,  which  were  originally 
engraved  on  the  stone,  but  are  not  now  to  be  found,  half  of  it  having  been  cut 
vnj  to  make  room  for  an  inscription  to  Richard  Watts,  who  died  in  1707. 
**  Witty  above  her  sexe,  but  that*s  not  all ; 
Wise  to  salvation  was  good  Mistress  Hall. 
Something  of  Shakespeare  was  in  that,  but  this 
Wholy  of  him  with  whom  she's  now  in  blisse. 
Then,  passenger,  hast  ne're  a  teare 

To  weepe  with  her  that  wept  for  all  1 
That  wept,  yet  set  her  selfe  to  cheere 

Them  up  with  comforts  cordialL 
Her  love  shall  live,  her  mercy  spread, 
When  thou  hast  ne're  a  tcaro  to  shed." 
The  register  informs  us  that  she  was  buried  on  the  lOtli  July,  1649. 
VOL.   I.  a 
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although  the  Latin  inscription  on  the  monument  of 
our  great  dramatist  may,  from  its  form  and  punctua- 
tion, appear  not  so  decisive  as  those  we  have  quoted  in 
English,  there  is  in  feet  no  ground  for  disputing  that 
he  died  on  23d  April,  1616.  It  is  quite  certain  from 
the  register  of  Stratford  that  he  was  interred  on  the 
25th  April,  and  the  record  of  that  event  is  placed 
among  the  burials  in  the  following  manner : 

1616.  April  25,  Will*  Shakspere,  Gent." 

Whether  from  the  frequent  prevalence  of  infectious 
disorders,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  custom  of  keep- 
ing the  bodies  of  relatives  unburied,  for  a  week  or 
more  after  death,  seems  comparatively  of  modem  origin ; 
and  we  may  illustrate  this  point  also  by  reference  to 
facts  regarding  some  of  the  members  of  the  Shake- 
speare family.  Anne  Shakespeare  was  buried  two 
days  after  she  died,  viz.  on  the  8th  Aug.,  1623':  Dr. 
Hall  and  Thomas  Nash  were  buried  on  the  day  after 
they  died' ;  and  although  it  is  true  that  there  was  an 
interval  of  five  days  between  the  death  and  burial  of 
Mrs.  Hall,  in  1649,  it  is  very  possible  that  her  corpse 
was  conveyed  from  some  distance,  to  be  interred  among 
her  relations  at  Stratford  ^  Nothing  would  be  easier 
than  to  accumulate  instances  to  prove  that  in  the 
time  of  Shakespeare,  as  well  as  before  and  afterwards, 
the  custom  was  to  bury  persons  very  shortly  subsequent 
to  their  decease.  In  the  case  of  our  poet,  concluding 
that  he  expired  on  the  23d  April,  there  was,  as  in  the 

»  Tfie  following  is  copied  from  the  register : — 

"  1623.  August  8.  Mrs.  Shakspcare.** 
'  Their  registrations  of  burial  are  in  these  terms  : — 

**  1635.  Not).  26.  Johannes  Hall,  medicnt  perkUimut:* 

*"  1647.  ApriU  5.  Thomas  Nash,  Gent." 

•  The  register  contains  as  follows  :— 

**  1649.  July  16.  Mrs.  Susanna  Hall,  widow.*' 
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instance  of  his  wife,  an  interval  of  two  days  before  his 
interment. 

Into  the  particular  provisions  of  his  will  we  need 
not  enter  at  all  at  large,  because  we  have  printed  it  at 
the  end  of  the  present  memoir  from  the  original,  as  it 
was  filed  in  the  Prerogative  Court  ^  probate  having 
been  granted  on  the  22d  June  following  the  date  of  it. 
His  daughter  Judith  is  there  only  called  by  her  Chris- 
tian name,  although  she  had  been  married  to  Thomas 
Quiney  considerably  more  than  a  month  anterior  to 
the  actual  date  of  the  will,  and  although  his  eldest 
daughter  Susanna  is  mentioned  by  her  husband's  patro- 
njrmic.  It  seems  evident,  from  the  tenor  of  the  whole 
instrument,  that  when  it  was  prepared  Judith  was  not 
married  S  although  her  speedy  union  "mth  Thomas 
Quiney  was  contemplated:  the  attorney  or  scrivener, 
who  drew  it,  had  first  written  "son  and  daughter," 
(meaning  Judith  and  her  intended  husband)  but  erased 
the  words  "  son  and  "  afterwards,  as  the  parties  were 
not  yet  married,  and  were  not  "son  and  daughter" 
to  the  testator.  It  is  true  that  Thomas  Quiney 
would  not  have  been  Shakespeare's  son,  only  his 
son-in-law;  but  the  degrees  of  consanguinity  were 
not  at  that  time  strictly  marked  and  attended  to,  and 
in  the  same  will  Elizabeth  Hall  is  called  the  testator's 
"niece,"  when  she  was,  in  fact,  his  granddaughter. 

The  bequest  which  has  attracted  most  attention  is 
an  interlineation  in  the  following  words,  "  Itm  I  gyve 
unto  my  wief  my  second  best  bed  with  the  furniture." 

•  W©  are  indebted  to  Sir  F.  Madden,  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  British 
Muaetmi,  for  the  use  of  a  most  exact  collation  of  Shakespeare's  will ;  in  addition 
to  wbicli  we  have  several  times  gone  over  every  line  and  word  of  it.  We  have 
printed  it  as  nearly  as  possible  as  it  appears  in  the  original. 

*  Another  trifling  circumstance  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  will  was 
prepftred  in  January,  though  not  executed  until  March,  is  that  Shakespeare's 
litter  18  called  Jone  Hart,  and  not  Jone  Hart,  widow.  Her  husband  had  died 
a  few  days  before  Shakespeare,  and  he  was  buried  on  17  April,  1616,  as  ^  Will. 
Hart,  batter."  She  was  buried  on  4  Nov.  1646.  Both  entries  are  contained 
ta  the  parish  registers  of  Stratford. 

q2 
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Upon  this  passage  has  been  founded,  by  Malone  and 
others,  a  charge  against  Shakespeare,  that  he  only 
remembered  his  wife  as  an  afterthought,  and  then 
merely  gave  her  "  an  old  bed."  As  to  the  last  part  of 
the  accusation,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  "  second 
best  bed*'  was  probably  that  in  which  the  husband  and 
wife  had  slept,  when  he  was  in  Stratford  earlier  in  life, 
and  every  night  since  his  retirement  from  the  metro- 
polis :  the  best  bed  was  doubtless  reserved  for  visitors : 
if,  therefore,  he  were  to  leave  his  wife  any  express 
legacy  of  the  kind,  it  was  most  natural  and  considerate 
that  he  should  give  her  that  piece  of  furniture,  which 
for  many  years  they  had  jointly  occupied.  With 
regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  charge,  our  great 
dramatist  has  of  late  years  been  relieved  from  the 
stigma,  thus  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  him,  by  the 
mere  remark,  that  Shakespeare's  property  being  prin- 
cipally freehold,  the  widow  by  the  ordinary  operation 
of  the  law  of  England  would  be  entitled  to,  what  is 
legally  known  by  the  term,  dower^  It  is  extraordinary 
that  this  explanation  should  never  have  occurred  to 
Malone,  who  was  educated  to  the  legal  profession ;  but 
that  many  others  should  have  followed  him  in  his 
unjust  imputation  is  not  remarkable,  recollecting  how 
prone  most  of  Shakespeare's  biographers  have  been  to 
repeat  errors,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
for  themselves,  to  sift  out  truth,  and  to  balance  proba- 
bilities. 


*  This  vindication  of  Shakespeare's  memory  from  the  supposed  neglect  of  his 
wife  we  owe  to  Mr.  Kni^^ht,  in  his  *'  Pictorial  Shakspere.*'  See  the  Postscript 
to  "  Twelfth  Night."  When  the  explanation  is  once  given,  it  seems  so  easy, 
that  we  wonder  it  was  never  before  mentioned  ;  but  like  many  discoveries 
of  different  kinds,  it  is  not  less  simple  than  important,  and  it  is  just  that  Mr. 
Knight  should  have  full  credit  for  it. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

MonQment  to  Sliakespeare  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  erected  before  1623  ;  pro* 
bably  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Hall,  and  Shakespeare's  daughter 
Susanna.  Diiference  between  the  bust  on  the  monument  and  the  portrait  on 
the  title-page  of  the  folio  of  1623.  Ben  Jonson's  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
likeness  of  the  latter.  Shakespeare's  personal  appearance.  His  social  and 
convivial  qualities.  «  Wit-combats"  mentioned  by  Fuller  in  his  "  Worthies." 
£piti4>h8  upon  Sir  Thomas  Stanley  and  Elias  James.  Conclusion.  Hallam's 
character  of  Shakespeare. 

A  MONUMENT  to  Shakespeare  was  erected  anterior  to 
the  publication  of  the  folio  edition  of  his  "  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies"  in  1623,  because  it  is  thus 
distinctly  mentioned  by  Leonard  Digges,  in  the  earliest 
copy  of  commendatory  verses  prefixed  to  that  volume, 
which  he  states  shall  outlive  the  poet's  tomb : — 


■  **  when  that  stone  is  rent, 

And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  Monument, 
Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still.** 

This  is  the  most  ancient  notice  of  it ;  but  how  long 
before  1623  it  had  been  placed  in  the  church  of  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, we  have  no  means  of  deciding.  It 
represents  the  poet  sitting  under  an  arch,  with  a  cushion 
before  him,  a  pen  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  resting 
upon  a  sheet  of  paper:  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  best 
judges  that  it  was  cut  by  an  English  sculptor,  (perhaps 
Thomas  Stanton)  and  we  may  conclude,  without  much 
hesitation,  that  the  artist  was  employed  by  Dr,  Hall 
and  his  wife,  and  that  the  resemblance  was  as  faithful 
as  a  bust,  not  modelled  from  the  life,  but  probabjjy, 
under  living  instructions,  from  some  picture  or  cast, 
could  be  expected  to  be.  Shakespeare  is  there  con- 
siderably fuller  in  the  face,  than  in  the  engraving  on 
the  title-page  of  the  folio  of  1623,  which  must  have 
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been  made  from  a  different  original.  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  after  he  separated  himself  from  the  business 
and  anxiety  of  a  professional  life,  and  withdrew  to  the 
permanent  inhaling  of  his  native  air,  he  became  more 
robust,  and  the  half-length  upon  his  monument  conveys 
the  notion  of  a  cheerful,  good-tempered,  and  somewhat 
jovial  man.  The  expression,  we  apprehend,  is  less  in- 
tellectual than  it  must  have  been  in  reality,  and  the 
forehead,  though  lofty  and  expansive,  is  not  strongly 
marked  with  thought:  on  the  whole,  it  has  rather  a 
look  of  gaiety  and  good  humour  than  of  thought  and 
reflection,  and  the  lips  are  full,  and  apparently  in  the 
act  of  giving  utterance  to  some  amiable  pleasantry. 

On  a  tablet  below  the  bust  are  placed  the  following 
inscriptions,  which  we  give  literally : — 

"  Ivdicio  Pylivm,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 
Terra  tegit,  popvlvs  maeret,  Olympvs  habet. 

Stay,  Passenger,  why  goest  thov  by  so  fast  ? 
Read,  if  thov  canst,  whom  enviovs  Death  hath  plast 
Within  this  monvment :  Shakspeare  ;  with  whome 
Quick  natvre  dide  :  whose  name  doth  deck  y«  Tombe 
Far  more  then  cost ;  sieth  all  y'  he  hath  writt 
Leaves  living  art  bvt  page  to  serve  his  witt 

Obiitano  Do».  1616. 
^tatis.  53.  die  23  Ap^" 

On  a  flat  grave-stone  in  front  of  the  monument,  and 
not  far  from  the  wall  against  which  it  is  fixed,  we  read 
these  lines ;  and  Southwell's  correspondent  (whose  let- 
ter was  printed  in  1838,  from  the  original  manuscript 
dated  1693)  informs  us,  speaking  of  course  from  tradi- 
tji^n,  that  they  were  written  by  Shakespeare  himself: — 

"  Good  frend,  for  lesvs  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dvst  encloased  heare : 
Blese  be  y*  man  y*  spares  thes  stones, 
And  cvrst  be  he  y»  moves  my  bones." 
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The  half-length  on  the  title-page  of  the  folio  of  1623; 
engraved  by  Martin  Droeshout,  has  certainly  an  expres- 
sion of  greater  gravity  than  the  bust  on  Shakespeare's 
monument ;  and,  making  some  allowances,  we  can  con- 
ceive the  original  of  that  resemblance  more  capable  of 
producing  the  mighty  works  Shakespeare  has  left  be- 
hind him,  than  the  original  of  the  bust :  at  all  events, 
the  first  rather  looks  like  the  author  of  "Lear"  and 
"  Macbeth,"  and  the  last  like  the  author  of  "  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing"  and  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor:" 
the  one  may  be  said  to  represent  Shakespeare  during 
his  later  years  at  Stratford,  happy  in  the  intercourse  of 
his  family  and  friends,  and  the  cheerful  companion  of 
his  neighbours  and  townsmen;  and  the  other,  Shake- 
speare in  London,  revolving  the  great  works  he  had 
written  or  projected,  and  with  his  mind  somewhat  bur- 
dened by  the  cares  of  his  professional  life.  The  last, 
therefore,  is  obviously  the  likeness  which  ought  to 
accompany  his  plays,  and  which  his  "  friends  and  fel- 
lows," Heminge  and  Condell,  preferred  to  the  head 
upon  the  "  Stratford  monument,"  of  the  erection  of 
which  they  must  have  been  aware. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  both  the  engraving  and 
the  bust  in  a  degree  concur, — we  mean  in  the  length 
of  the  upper  lip,  although  the  peculiarity  seems  exag- 
gerated in  the  bust.  We  have  no  such  testimony  in 
&vour  of  the  truth  of  the  resemblance  of  the  bust^  as 
of  the  engraving,  opposite  to  which  are  the  following 
lines,  subscribed  with  the  initials  of  Ben  Jonson,  and 
doubtless  from  his  pen.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind 
that  Ben  Jonson  was  not  a  man  who  could  be  hired  to 
commend,  and  that,  taking  it  for  granted  he  was  sincere 

^  It  was  originally,  like  many  other  monumcnta  of  the  time,  and  some  in 
Stratford  church,  coloured  after  the  life,  and  so  it  continued  until  Malone,  in  his 
mistaken  zeal  for  classical  taste  and  severity,  and  forgetting  the  practice  of  the 
period  at  which  the  work  was  produced,  had  it  painted  one  uniform  stone- 
eoktor.  He  thus  exposed  himself  to  much  not  unmerited  ridicule.  It  was 
afterwards  found  impossible  to  rcbton>  the  original  colours. 
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in  his  praise,  he  had  the  most  unquestionable  means  of 
forming  a  judgment  upon  the  subject  of  the  likeness 
between  the  living  man  and  the  dead  representation*. 
We  give  Ben  Jonson's  testimonial  exactly  as  it  stands 
in  the  folio  of  1623,  for  it  afterwards  went  through 
various  literal  changes, 

**  To  THE  Reader. 

"  This  Figure,  that  thou  here  seest  put, 
It  was  for  gentle  Shakespeare  cut ; 
Wherein  the  Grauer  had  a  strife 
With  Nature,  to  out-doo  the  life: 
O,  could  he  hut  haue  drawne  his  wit 
As  well  in  brasse,  as  he  hath  hit 
His  face ;  the  Print  would  then  surpasse 
All,  that  was  euer  writ  in  brasse. 
But,  since  he  cannot,  Reader,  looke 
Not  on  his  Picture,  but  his  Booke. 

B.  I." 

With  this  evidence  before  us,  we  have  not  hesitated 
in  having  an  exact  copy  of  Droeshout's  engraving  exe- 
cuted for  the  present  edition  of  the  Works  of  Shake- 
speare. It  is,  we  believe,  the  first  time  it  has  ever 
been  selected  for  the  purpose  since  the  appearance  of 
the  folio  of  1623 ;  and,  although  it  may  not  be  recom- 
mended by  the  appearance  of  so  high  a  style  of  art  as 
some  other  imputed  resemblances,  there  is  certainly  not 
one  which  has  such  undoubted  claims  to  our  notice  on 
the  grounds  of  fidelity  and  authenticity. 

The  fact  that  Droeshout  was  required  to  employ  his 
skill  upon  a  bad  picture  may  tend  to  confirm  our  re- 

'  Besides,  we  may  suppose  that  Jonson  would  be  careful  how  he  applauded 
the  likeness,  when  there  roust  have  been  so  many  persons  living,  who  could  have 
contradicted  him,  had  the  praise  not  been  deserved.  Jonson  does  not  speak  of 
the  painter,  but  of  the  ^*  graver,'*  who  we  are  inclined  to  think  did  full  justice 
to  the  picture  placed  in  his  hands.  Droeshout  was  a  man  of  considerable 
eminence  in  his  branch  of  art,  and  has  left  behind  him  undoubted  proofs  of 
his  skill — some  of  them  so  much  superior  to  the  head  of  Shakespeare  in  the 
folio  of  1623>  as  to  lead  to  the  conviction,  that  the  picture  from  which  he  worked 
was  II  very  coarse  qiccimen  of  art. 
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liance  upon  the  likeness :  had  there  been  so  many  pic- 
tures of  Shakespeare  as  some  have  contended,  but  as 
we  are  far  from  believing,  Heminge  and  Condell,  when 
they  were  seeking  for  an  appropriate  ornament  for  the 
title-page  of  their  folio,  would  hardly  have  chosen  one 
which  was  an  unskilful  painting,  if  it  had  not  been  a 
striking  resemblance.  If  only  half  the  pictures  said, 
within  the  last  century,  to  represent  Shakespeare,  were 
in  fact  from  the  life,  the  poet  must  have  possessed  a 
vast  stock  of  patience,  if  not  a  larger  share  of  vanity, 
when  he  devoted  so  much  time  to  sitting  to  the  artists 
of  the  day ;  and  the  player-editors  could  have  found  no 
diflSculty  in  procuring  a  picture,  which  had  better  pre- 
tensions to  their  approval.  To  us,  therefore,  the  very 
defects  of  the  engraving,  which  accompanies  the  folio  of 
1623,  are  a  recommendation,  since  they  serve  to  show 
that  it  was  both  genuine  and  faithful. 

Aubrey  is  the  only  authority,  beyond  the  inferences 
that  may  be  drawn  from  the  portraits,  for  the  personal 
appearance  of  Shakespeare ;  and  he  sums  up  our  great 
poet's  physical  and  moral  endowments  in  two  lines : — 
•*  He  was  a  handsome  well-shaped  man,  very  good  com- 
pany, and  of  a  very  ready,  and  pleasant,  and  smooth 
wit."  We  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is 
a  correct  description  of  his  personal  appearance,  but  we 
are  unable  to  add  to  it  from  any  other  source,  unless 
indeed  we  were  to  rely  upon  a  few  equivocal  passages 
in  the  "  Sonnets."  Upon  this  authority  it  has  been 
•supposed  by  some  that  he  was  lame,  and  certainly  the 
37th  and  89th  Sonnets,  without  allowing  for  a  figurative 
mode  of  expression,  might  be  taken  to  import  as  much. 
If  we  were  to  consider  the  words  literally,  we  should 
imagine  that  some  accident  had  befallen  him,  which 
rendered  it  impossible  that  he  should  continue  on  the 
stage,  and  hence  we  could  easily  account  for  his  early 
retirement  from  it.  We  know  that  such  was  the  case 
with  one  of  his  most  famous  predecessors,  Christopher 
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Marlowe  \  but  we  have  no  sufficient  reason  for  believ- 
ing it  was  the  fact  as  regards  Shakespeare :  he  is  evi- 
dently speaking  metaphorically  in  both  places,  where 
"  lame  "  and  "  lameness  "  occur. 

His  social  qualities,  his  good  temper,  hilarity,  viva- 
city, and  what  Aubrey  calls  his  "very  ready,  and 
pleasant,  and  smooth  wit,"  (in  our  author's  own  words, 
"  pleasant  without  scurrility,  witty  without  affectation,") 
cannot  be  doubted,  since,  besides  what  may  be  gathered 
from  his  works,  we  have  it  from  various  quarters ;  and 
although  nothing  very  good  of  this  kind  may  have  de- 
scended to  us,  we  have  sufficient  to  show  that  he  must 
have  been  a  most  welcome  visitor  in  all  companies. 
The  epithet  "gentle"  has  been  frequently  applied  to 
him,  twice  by  Ben  Jonson,  (in  his  lines  before  the  en- 
graving, and  in  his  laudatory  verses  prefixed  to  the 
plays  in  the  folio  of  1623)  and  if  it  be  not  to  be  under- 
stood precisely  in  its  modem  acceptation,  we  may  be 
sure  that  one  distinguishing  feature  in  his  character 
was  general  kindliness :  he  may  have  been  "  sharp  and 
sententious,"  but  never  needlessly  bitter  or  ill-natured : 
his  wit  had  no  malice  for  an  ingredient.  Fuller  speaks 
of  the  "wit-combats"  between  Shakespeare  and  Ben 
Jonson  at  the  convivial  meetings  at  the  Mermaid  club, 
established   by   Sir   Walter   Raleigh*;   and   he   adds, 

'  See  the  extract  from  a  ballad  on  Marlowe,  p.  cxiL  This  circumstance,  had 
he  known  it,  would  materially  have  aided  the  modem  sceptick,  who  argued 
that  Shakespeare  and  Marlowe  were  one  and  the  same. 

*  Gifford  (Ben  Jonson*s  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  Ixv.)  fixes  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  club,  at  the  Mermaid  in  Friday  Street,  about  1603,  and  he  adds 
that  **  here  for  many  years  Ben  Jonson  repaired  with  Shakespeare,  Beaumont, 
Fletcher,  Selden,  Cotton,  Carew,  Martin,  Donne,  and  many  others,  whose  names, 
even  at  this  dbtant  period,  call  up  a  mingled  feeling  of  reverence  and  respect." 
Of  what  passed  at  these  many  assemblies  Beaumont  thus  speaks,  addressing 
Ben  Jonson : — 

»"  What  things  have  we  seen 

Done  at  the  Mermaid  !  heard  words  that  have  been 

So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest" 
The  Mitre,  in  Fleet  Street,  seems  to  have  been  another  tavern  where  the  wits 
MDd  poetB  of  the  day  hilariously  assembled. 
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**  which  two  I  behold  like  a  Spanish  great  galleon  and 
an  English  man-of-war :  Master  Jonson,  like  the  for- 
mer, was  built  far  higher  in  learning ;  solid,  but  slow 
in  his  performances:  Shakespeare,  with  the  English 
man-of-war,  lesser  in  bulk,  but  lighter  in  sailing,  could 
turn  with  all  tides,  tack  about,  and  take  advantage  of 
all  winds  by  the  quickness  of  his  wit  and  invention^" 
The  simile  is  well  chosen,  and  it  came  from  a  writer 
who  seldom  said  anything  ill®.  Connected  with  Ben 
Jonson^s  solidity  and  slowness  is  a  witticism  between 
him  and  Shakespeare,  said  to  have  passed  at  a  tavern. 
One  of  the  Ashmolean  manuscripts  (No.  38)  contains 
the  following : — 

**  Mr.  Ben  Johnson  and  Mr.  Wm.  Shakespeare  being  merrie  at 
a  tavern,  Mr.  Jonson  begins  this  for  his  epitaph, 

Here  lies  Ben  Jonson 
Who  was  once  one : 

he  gives  it  to  Mr.  Shakespeare  to  make  up,  who  presently  writt 

That,  while  he  liv*d,  was  a  slow  thing, 
And  now,  being  dead,  is  no-thing." 

It  is  certainly  not  of  much  value,  but  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  estimate  of  an  extempore  joke 
at  the  moment  of  delivery,  and  the  opinion  we  may 
form  of  it  long  afterwards,  when  it  has  been  put  upon 
paper,  and  transmitted  to  posterity  under  such  names 
as  those  of  Shakespeare  and  Jonson.  The  same  excuse, 
if  required,  may  be  made  for  two  other  pieces  of  unpre- 
tending pleasantry  between  the  same  parties,  which  we 

»  Worthies.     Part  iii.  p.  126,  folio  edit. 

'  Fnller  has  another  simile,  on  the  same  page,  respecting  Shakespeare  and 
his  acquirements,  which  is  worth  quoting.  **  He  was  an  eminent  instance  of 
the  truth  of  that  rule,  Poeta  nonJU,  sed  ruucUur;  one  is  not  nuide,  but  bom  a 
poet.  Indeed  his  learning  was  very  little,  so  that  as  Cumish  diamonds  are  not 
polished  by  any  lapidary,  but  are  pointed  and  smooth  even  as  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  earth,  so  nature  itself  was  all  the  art  which  was  used  upon  him."  Of 
eoune  Faller  is  here  only  refennng  to  Shakespeare's  chissical  acquirements  : 
hm  "  learning"  of  a  different  kind,  perhaps,  exceeded  that  of  all  the  ancients  put 
togrther. 
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subjoin  in  a  note,  because  they  relate  to  such  men,  and 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  upon  something  like 
authority'. 

Of  a  different  character  is  a  production  preserved  by 
Dugdale,  at  the  end  of  his  Visitation  of  Salop,  in  the 
Heralds'  College:  it  is  an  epitaph  inscribed  upon  the 
tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  in  Tongue  church ;  and 
Dugdale,  whose  testimony  is  unimpeachable,  distinctly 
states  that  "the  following  verses  were  made  by  William 
Shakespeare,  the  late  famous  tragedian." 

"  Written  upon  the  east  end  of  the  tomb. 

"  Ask  who  lies  here,  but  do  not  weep ; 
He  is  not  dead,  he  doth  but  sleep. 
This  stony  register  is  for  his  bones  ; 
His  fame  is  more  perpetual  than  these  stones : 
And  his  own  goodness,  with  himself  being  gone, 
Shall  live  when  earthly  monument  is  none. 

**  Written  on  the  west  end  thereof. 

**  Not  monumental  stone  preserves  our  fame. 
Nor  sky-aspiring  pyramids  our  name. 
The  memory  of  him  for  whom  tliis  stands 
Shall  out-live  marble  and  defacers*  hands. 
When  all  to  time's  consumption  shall  be  given, 
Stanley,  for  whom  this  stands,  shall  stand  in  heaven.** 

^  ''  Shakespeare  was  god-father  to  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  children,  and  after 
the  christening,  being  in  a  deepe  study,  Jonson  came  to  cheere  him  up,  and  askt 
him  why  he  was  so  melancholy ! — '  No,  faith,  Ben,  (sayes  he)  not  I ;  but  I  have 
been  considering  a  great  while  what  eJiould  be  the  fittest  gift  for  me  to  beetow 
upon  my  god-child,  and  I  have  resolv'd  at  last.* — '  I  pr'ythee  what !'  says  he. 
'  I'faith,  Ben,  I'll  e'en  give  him  a  douzen  of  Latten  spoones,  and  thou  ahalt 
translate  them.' " 

Of  course  the  joke  depends  upon  the  pun  between  Latin,  and  the  mixed  metal 
called  latUn,  The  above  is  from  a  MS.  of  Sir  R.  L'Estrange,  who  quotes  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Donne.  It  is  inserted  in  Mr.  Thoms's  amusing  volume,  printed 
for  the  Camden  Society,  under  the  title  of  "  Anecdotes  and  Traditions,"  p.  2. 
The  next  is  from  a  MS.  called  **  Poetical  Characteristics,"  formerly  in  the 
Harleian  Collection  : — 

"  Verses  by  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakespeare,  occasioned  by  the  motto  to  the 
Globe  theatre — Totus  mundui  offU  hutrionem, 

"  Jomon,    If  but  stage-actors  all  the  world  displays, 

Where  shall  we  find  spectators  of  their  pUiys ! 

''  Skakapeairt,   Little,  or  much  of  what  we  see,  we  do  I 
We  are  both  actors  and  spectators  too." 
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With  Malone  and  others,  who  have  quoted  them,  we 
feel  satisfied  of  the  authenticity  of  these  verses,  though 
we  may  not  perhaps  think,  as  he  did,  that  the  last  line 
bears  such  "  strong  marks  of  the  hand  of  Shake- 
speare*,**     The  coincidence  between  the  line 

"  Nor  sky-aspiring  pyramids  our  name," 

and  the  passage  in  Milton's  Epitaph  upon  Shakespeare, 
prefixed  to  the  folio  of  1632, 

'*  Or  that  his  hallow'd  relics  should  be  hid 
Under  a  star-ypointing  pyramid," 

seems,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  to  have  escaped  notice. 

We  have  thus  brought  into  a  consecutive  narrative 
(with  as  little  interruption  of  its  thread  as,  under  the 
circumstances,  and  with  such  disjointed  materials, 
seemed  to  us  possible)  the  particulars  respecting 
the  life  of  the  "myriad-minded  Shakespeare',"  with 
which  our  predecessors  were  acquainted,  or  which, 
from  various  sources,  we  have  been  able,  during  a  long 
series  of  years,  to  collect.  Yet,  after  all,  compar- 
ing what  we  really  know  of  our  great  dramatist  with 
what  we  might  possibly  have  known,  we  cannot  but  be 
aware  how  little  has  been  accomplished.  "  Of  Wil- 
liam  Shakespeare,"    says   one   of  our  greatest  living 

*  The  following  reaches  us  in  a  more  questionable  shape  :  it  is  from  a  MS. 
of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  which  contains  also 
poems  by  Herrick  and  others. 

"  AN  EPITAPH. 

"  When  God  was  pleas'd,  the  world  unwilling  yet, 
Elias  James  to  nature  paid  his  debt, 
And  here  repoeeth.    As  he  lived  he  died. 
The  saving  in  him  strongly  verified, 
Such  life,  such  death  :  then,  the  known  truth  to  tell, 
He  liv'd  a  godly  life,  and  died  as  well. 

Wm.  Shakespeare." 

•  Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.— Mr.  Hallam  in  his  **  Introduction 
to  die  Literature  of  Europe,"  vol.  iii.  p.  80.  edit.  1843,  somewhat  less  literally 

\  the  Greek  epithet,  fivptovovg,  *'  thousand-souled.'* 
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authors  of  our  greatest  dead  one,  "whom,  through 
the  mouths  of  those  whom  he  has  inspired  to  body 
forth  the  modifications  of  his  immense  mind,  we  seem 
to  know  better  than  any  human  writer,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  we  scarcely  know  anything.  We  see  him,  so 
far  as  we  do  see  him,  not  in  himself,  but  in  a  reflex 
image  from  the  objectivity  in  which  he  is  manifested : 
he  is  Falstaff,  and  Mercutio,  and  Malvolio,  and  Jaques, 
and  Portia,  and  Imogen,  and  Lear,  and  Othello ;  but  to 
us  he  is  scarcely  a  determined  person,  a  substantial 
reality  of  past  time,  the  man  Shakespeare  ^*'  We  can- 
not flatter  ourselves  that  we  have  done  much  to  bring 
the  reader  better  acquainted  with  "  the  man  Shake- 
speare," but  if  we  have  done  anything  we  shall  be 
content ;  and,  instead  of  attempting  any  character  of 
our  own,  we  will  subjoin  one,  in  the  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished writer  we  have  above  quoted^  as  brief  in 
its  form  as  it  is  comprehensive  in  its  matter: — "The 
name  of  Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  in  our  literature, 
— it  is  the  greatest  in  all  literature.  No  man  ever 
came  near  to  him  in  the  creative  powers  of  the  mind ; 
no  man  had  ever  such  strength  at  once,  and  such 
variety  of  imagination." 

If  the  details  of  his  life  be  imperfect,  the  history  of 
his  mind  is  complete ;  and  we  leave  the  reader  to  turn 
from  the  contemplation  of  "  the  man  Shakespeare"  to 
the  study  of  the  poet  Shakespeare. 

»  Hallam's  "  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe,"  vol.  ii.  p.  175. 
»  Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  89. 
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Vicesimo  Quinto  Die  Martij*  Anno  Begni  Domini 
nostri  Jacobi  nunc  Rex  Anglie  &c.  Decimo  quarto 
&  Scutie  xlix®  Annoq;  Domini  1616. 

TJffJ^  Shackspeai-e 

In  the  name  of  god  Amen  T  William  Shackspearc 
of  Stratford  vpon  Avon  in  the  countie  of  warr  gent  in  per- 
fect health  &  memorie  god  be  praysed  doe  make  &  Ordayne 
this  my  last  will  &  testament  in  manner  &  forme  foUowe- 
ing  That  ys  to  saye  First  I  Comend  my  Soule  into  the  handes 
of  god  my  Creator  hoping  &  assuredlie  beleeving  through 
diODelie  merites  of  Jesus  Christe  my  Saviour  to  be  made 
partaker  of  lyfe  everlastinge  And  my  bodye  to  the  Earth 
whereof  yt  ys  made  Item  I  Gyve  &  bequeath  vnto  my 
Daughter'  Judyth  One  hundred  &  Fyftie  poundes  of  lawfull 
English  money  to  be  paied  vnto  her  in  manner  &  forme 
foUoweing  That  ys  to  saye  One  hundred  pounds  in  discharge  of 
her  marriage  porcion*  within  one  yeare  after  my  deceas  with 
consideracion  after  the  Rate  of  twoe  ShiUinges  in  the  pound 
for  aoe  long  tyme  as  the  same  shalbe  vnpaied  vnto  her  after 
my  deceas  &  the  Fyftie  poundes  Residewe  thereof  vpon  her 
Surrendring  of*  or  gyving  of  such  sufficient  Securitie  as  the 
overseers  of  this  my  Will  shall  like  of  to  Surrender  or  graunte 

'  The  following  is  from  an  exact  transcript  of  the  original  Will  deposited  in 
the  Prerogative  office,  London,  the  only  difference  being  that  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  legal  contractions  of  the  scrivener :  in  all  other 
respects,  even  to  the  misemploynient  of  capital  letters,  and  the  omission  of 
points,  our  copy  is  most  faithful. 

•  The  word  "  Martij  "  is  interlined  above  "  Januarij,"  which  is  struck 
Ummgh  with  the  pen.  Malone  (Shaksp.  by  Bos  well,  vol.  i.  p.  601.)  states  that 
the  word  struck  through  is  Februarij,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 

•  Before  •*  Daughter "  aoriM  and  was  originally  written,  but  struck  through 
with  the  pen. 

•  The  words  **  in  discharge  of  her  marriage  porcion"  are  interlined. 

•  Th©  word  "  of "  is  interlined. 
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All  her  estate  &  Right  that  shall  diseend  or  come  vnto  her 
after  my  deeeas  or  that  shee*  no  we  hath  of  in  or  to  one 
Gopiehold  tenemente  with  thappurtenances  lyeing  &  being  in 
Stratford  vpon  Avon  aforesaied  in  the  saied  countie  of  warr 
being  parcell  or  holden  of  the  mannour  of  Rowington  vnto  my 
Daughter  Susanna  Hall  &  her  heires  for  ever  Item  I  Gyve  & 
bequeath  vnto  my  saied  Daughter  Judith  One  hundred  & 
Fyftie  Poundes  more  if  shee  or  Anie  issue  of  her  bodie  be 
Lyvinge  att  thend  of  three  yeares  next  ensueing  the  Daie  of 
the  Date  of  this  my  Will  during  which  tyme  my  executours 
to  paie  her  consideracion  from  my  deeeas  according  to  the 
Rate  aforesaied  And  if  she  dye  within  the  saied  terme  without 
issue  of  her  bodye  then  my  will  ys  &  I  Doe  gyve  &  bequeath 
One  Hundred  Poundes  thereof  to  my  Neece  Elizabeth  Hall  & 
the  Fiftie  Poundes  to  be  sett  fourth  by  my  executours  during 
the  lief  of  my  Sister  Johane  Harte  &  the  vse  and  proffitt 
thereof  Cominge  shalbe  payed  to  my  saied  Sister  lone  &  after 
her  deeeas  the  saied  V^  shall  Remaine  Amongst  the  children  of 
my  saied  Sister  Equallie  to  be  Devided  Amongst  them  But  if 
my  saied  Daughter  Judith  be  lyving  att  thend  of  the  saied 
three  Yeares  or  anie  yssue  of  her  bodye  then  my  will  ys  &  soe 
I  Devise  &  bequeath  the  saied  Hundred  &  Fyftie  Poundes  to 
be  sett  out  by  my  executours  &  overseers'  for  the  best  benefitt 
of  her  &  her  issue  &  the  stock •  not  to  be'  paied  vnto  her  soe 
long  as  she  shalbe  marryed  &  Covert  Baron*  but  my  will  ys 
that  she  shall  have  the  consideracion  yearelie  paied  vnto  her 
during  her  lief  &  after  her  deeeas  the  saied  stock  and  con- 
sideracion to  bee  paied  to  her  children  if  she  have  Anie  &  if 
not  to  her  executours  or  assignes  she  lyving  the  saied  terme 
after  my  deeeas  Provided  that  if  such  husbond  as  she  shall  att 
thend  of  the  saied  three  yeares  be  marryed  vnto  or  attaine 
after  doe  sufficientlie  Assure  vnto  her  &  thissue  of  her  bodie 
landcs  Awnswereable  to  the  porcion  by  this  my  will  gyven 
vnto  her  &  to  be  adiudged  soe  by  my  executours  &  overseers 
then  my  will  ys  that  the  saied  CV^  shalbe  paied  to  such  hus- 
bond as  shall  make  such  assurance  to  his  owne  vse  Item  I 


«  The  words  "  that  shee  "  are  interlined. 

'  The  words  "  by  my  executours  and  overseers"  are  interlined. 

•  The  words  "  the  stock  "  are  interlined. 

•  The  words  **  to  be  "  are  interlined. 

>  After  **  Baron"  the  words  *'  by  my  executours  &  overseers"  are  erased  with 
the  pen. 
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gyve  &  bpqueatti  vnto  my  saied  sister  lone  3tx"  &  all  iny 
wearing  Apparrell  to  be  paied  &  ddiuered  within  oiio 
yearc  after  my  Deceas  And  1  doe  will  &  devise  vnto  her 
the  house*  with  thapportenances  in  Stratford  wherein  she 
dwellcth  for  her  naturall  lief  vnder  the  yearlie  Rent  of 
3tii^  item  I  g)*vo  &  bequeath'  vnto  her  three  mmm  Wiliiani 
Uarte  Hart  &  Michajell  Harte  Fyve  Pounder  A  peece 

to  1^  paied  within  one  Yeare  after  luy  deceaB*  her  Item 
f  gjve  &  bequeath  unto  the  saied  Elizabeth  Hall*  All  my 
Plate  (except  my  bred  silver  &  gilt  bole*)  that  I  now  have 
att  the  Date  of  tbia  my  will  Item  I  gjve  &  bequeath  vnto  the 
Poore  of  Stratford  aforesaied  tenn  poimdos  to  Mr  Thomas 
Cornlje  my  Sword  to  Thomas  Russell  Esquier  Fyve  poundea 
&  to  Frauncig  Collins  of  the  Borough  of  warr  in  the 
eountie  of  warr  gentleman  thirteene  poundes  Sixe  shil- 
linges  &  Right  pence  to  be  ^laied  within  one  Ycare  after  my 
fJiceaa  Item  I  gyve  &  bequeath  to  Hamlet t  Sadler'  xxvi* 
viij**  to  buy  him  A  Ringe  to  William  RayuoMcs  gent  xxvj* 
viij*^  to  buy  him  A  Ringe*  to  my  godson  William  Walker 
\x*  in  ^tii  to  Anthonye  Nashe  gent  xxvj'  \iVf  &  to  Mr 
Jnhn  Nashe  xx\^*  viij*"  iz  to  my  Fellowes  John  He- 
ttiynge^  Kichard  Burbage  &  Heniy  Cundell  xxvj»  viij^  AjR^eee 
h)  buy  them  Ringea***  Item  I  Gyve  will  bequeath  &  devist* 
to  my  l>,aughter  Susanna  Hall  for  better  enabling  of  her  in 
rfornio  this  my  will   &  towardes  the   perforniaiis  thei^eof '* 


m 


'  TIk'  w^rA-i "  tlw!  hcmsi^  *'  are  inlerliticcj. 

•  111-  '    -f  on  da  with  Uio  ^or4  "  bequcatb,"  wid  the  te«tfttoi'*a  flignatww 

•  MiLr  "  ili?ct£iLa  **  foHuw  these  wonls,  h truck  thi'Ough  with  the  pcji,  **t<j  br* 
mU  out  for  h«'r  withm  ooe  >Tare  after  my  dt^jen*  liy  my  e^^ntour«  with 

lii«i*  and  direfcion-i  f»f  mjf' overseers  for  h«r  beet  prutitt  vntiN  Iht  mnriagi^ 
fhi'U  the  siLine  with  t)m  iiK-reane  tliixrefif  to  he  paied  vnto:'*  the  erasure 
«ight  «Wi  til  iiftvt*  iucludeil  tbo  wftrd  *^  her,"  which  follows  "  vnto." 

•  TTr*  wonlji  **  the  miLul  Eli^beth  Hall  **  are  interlmed  abovo  fur^  wbieh  is 
Ktnick  liimiiKh  "itli  ih^?  pen, 

•  Thi'»  ptn*t?nih»itii»  Ifi  an  interUne^lSoiu 

'  **  Uamlett  Sadler"  li  an  interUneation  above  if r.  l^kMrd  T^tr  thefd^^ 
«lilrh  in  erased, 
»  l'h43  wotils  *'  to  William  RA^Tiotdes  geatlemiwi  xxv|«  v|ij*<  to  bwy  him  A 

•  After  **  %xvj*  v'llj^  "  h  ^4/1  wa^  originally  wrietoHi  hut  etaaed  with  tlio 

♦*  Thif  word*  "  &  to  my  Fellowes  John  fferayngea  Riohanl  Bitrbag^  &  Henry 
Cdikilvll  jt*TJ*  viij'*  to  bay  ihem  lUngeiH"  are  intprUnctl. 

'*  Ttw  wtird*  ♦*  for  l>eticr  imahlmg  tJ  her  to  perfonnt?  I  his  my  1*111  &  tow&rdri 
tJir  iirrfomuitm  thereof**  are  intci-lirjcd,    * 
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All  that  Gapitall  messuage  or  tenemente  with  thappurtenances 
in  Stratford  aforesaid^  Galled  the  new  place  wherein  I  nowe 
Dwell  &  two  Messuages  or  tenementes  with  thappurtenances 
scituat  lyeing  &  being  in  Henley  streete  within  the  borough  of 
Stratford  aforesaied  And  all  my  bames  stables  Orchardes 
gardens  landes  tenementes  &  hereditamentes  whatsoeuer  scituat 
lyeing  &  being  or  to  be  had  Beceyved  perceyved  or  taken 
within  the  townes  Hamletes  ViUages  Fieldes  &  groundes  of 
Stratford  vpon  Avon  Oldstratford  Bushopton  &  Welcombe  or 
in  anie  of  them  in  the  said  countie  of  warr  And  alsoe  All 
that  messuage  or  tenemente  with  thappurtenances  wherein  One 
John  Robinson  dwelleth  scituat  lyeng  &  being  in  the  black- 
friers  in  London  nere  the  Wardrobe  &  all  other  my  landes 
tenementes  &  hereditamentes  whatsoeuer  To  have  &  to  hold 
All  &  singuler  the  saied  premisses  with  their  appurtenances 
vnto  the  saied  Susanna  Hall  for  &  during  the  terme  of  her 
naturall  lief  &  after  her  deceas  to  the  first  sonne  of  her  bodie 
lawfullie  yssueing  &  to  the  heires  Males  of  the  bodie  of  the 
saied  first  Sonne  lawfullie  yssueinge  &  for  defalt  of  such  issue 
to  the  second  Sonne  of  her  bodie  lawfullie  issueinge  &  to  the 
heires  males  of  the  bodie  of  the  saied  Second  Sonne  lawfuUie 
yssueinge  and  for  defalt  of  such  heires  to  the  third  Sonne  of 
the  bodie  of  the  saied  Susanna  Lawfullie  yssueing  &  of  the 
heires  males  of  the  bodie  of  the  saied  third  sonne  lawfullie 
yssueing  And  for  defalt  of  such  issue  the  same  soe  to  be  & 
B^maine  to  the  Fourth*  Fyfth  sixte  &  Seaventh  sonnes  of  her 
bodie  lawfullie  issueing  one  after  Another  &  to  the  heires* 
Males  of  the  bodies  of  the  saied  Fourth  fifth  Sixte  and  Sea- 
venth sonnes  lawfullie  yssueing  in  such  manner  as  yt  ys  before 
Lymitted  to  be  &  Bemaine  to  the  first  second  &  third  Sonns 
of  her  bodie  &  to  their  heires  Males  And  for  defalt  of  such 
issue  the  saied  premisses  to  be  &  Bemaine  to  my  sayed  Neece 
Hall  &  the  heires  Males  of  her  bodie  lawfullie  yssueing  &  for 
defalt  of  such  issue  to  my  Daughter  Judith  &  the  heires  Males 
of  her  bodie  lawfullie  issueinge  And  for  defalt  of  such  issue 
to  the  Bight  heires  of  me  the  saied  William  Shaclgspeare  for 
ever    Item  I  gyve  vnto  my  wief  my  second  best  bed  with  the 


>  The  words  **  in  Stratford  aforesaid  '*  are  interlined. 

'  After  **  Fourth"  the  word  tcmne  was  first  written,  but  erased  with  the  pen. 
*  The  second  sheet  ends  with  the  word  <<  heires,"  and  the  sigMture  of  the 
testator  is  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
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fiiniitore^  Item  I  gyve  &  bequeath  to  my  saied  Daughter 
Judith  my  broad  silver  gilt  bole  All  the  rest  of  my  goodes 
Chattel  Leases  plate  Jewels  &  household  stuffe  whatsoeuer 
after  my  Dettes  and  Legasies  paied  &  my  funerall  expences 
discharged  I  gyve  devise  &  bequeath  to  my  Sonne  in  Lawe 
John  Hall  gent  &  my  Daughter  Susanna  his  wief  whom 
I  ordaine  &  make  executours  of  this  my  Last  will  &  testament 
And  I  doe  intreat  &  Appoint  the  saied'  Thomas  Russell 
Esquier  &  Frauncis  Collins  gent  to  be  overseers  hereof  And 
doe  Bevoke  All  former  wills  &  publishe  this  to  be  my  last  will 
and  testament  In  Witness  whereof  I  have  herevnto  put  my 
hand'  the  Daie  &  Yeare  first  aboue  written. 


Witoea  to  the  publishing 
hereof  Fra :  Collyns 
Julyus  Shawe 
John  Bobinson 
Hamnet  Sadler 
Bobert  Whattcott 


"  By  me  William  Shakspeare. 

Probatum  cora    Magr.  Williin 
Byrde  Dcore  Comiss.  &c.  xxii**®  die 
mensis  Junij  Anno  Dni  1616 
Juram^  Johannis   Hall    vnius 
ex  &c  Cui  &c  De  bene  &c  Jurat 
BeSvat  ptate  &c.  Susanne  Hall 
alS  ex  &;c  cii  venit  &;c  petitur 

(Inv*  ex*) 


*  The  words  '^  Item  I  gyve  vnto  my  wicf  my  second  best  bed  with  the  furni- 
ture" are  interlined. 

*  The  words  ^  the  saied  "  are  interlined. 

*  The  word  ^  hand*'  is  interlined  above  §faU,  which  is  erased  with  the  pen. 
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SHAKESPEAEE'S   PLAYS. 


The  Dedication  prefixed  to  the  folio  o/*  1623'. 

To  the  most  Noble"  and  Incomparable  Paire  of  Brethren. 
William  Earle  of  Pembroke,  &c.  Lord  Chamberlaine  to 
the  Kings  most  Excellent  Maiesty. 

And  Philip  Earle  of  Montgomery,  &c.  Gentleman  of 
his  Maiesties  Bed-Chamber.  Both  Knights  of  the  most 
Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  our  singular  good  Lords. 

Right  Honourable,  --^ 

Whilst  we  studie  to  be  thankful  in  our  particular,  for  the 
many  fauors  we  haue  repeiued  from  your  L.  L  we  are  falne 

^  The  following  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  title-page  of  the  folio  of  1623.  It  is 
faced,  on  a  fly-leal^by  the  verses  of  Ben  Jonson  (see  p.  cclx.)  on  the  head  of 
Shakespeare^  engraved  by  Droeshout,  which  occupies  the  centre : — 

^  Mr.  ^¥illiam  Shakespeares  G>medic8,  Histories,  &  Tragedies.  Published 
according  to  the  True  Origiuall  Copies.  London  Printed  by  Isaac  laggard, 
and  Ed.  Blount    1623." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  bst  leaf  of  the  volume  is  the  following  colophon: 
<<  Printed  at  the  Charges  of  W.  Jaggard,  Ed.  Blount,  I.  Smith weeke,  and 
W.  Aspley,  1623.*' 

The  title- i>age  of  the  folio  of  1632  has  *'  The  second  Impression  *'  after  ^  true 
Origmall  Copies,"  and  the  imprint  at  the  bottom  is  as  follows : — "  London, 
Printed  by  Tho.  Cotes,  for  Robert  Allot,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  signe  of  the 
Blacke  Beare  in  Pauls  Church-yard.  1632."  The  colophon  on  the  last  leaf  is, 
<<  Printed  at  London  by  Thomas  Cotes,  for  John  Smethwick,  William  Aspley, 
Richard  Hawkins,  Richard  Meighen,  and  Robert  Allot,  1632." 

In  the  third  and  fourth  folios  the  head  of  Shakespeare  is  made  a  frontispiece, 
facing  the  title-page,  with  Ben  Jonson's  verses  printed  under  it.  After  **  The 
third  Impression,"  in  the  folio  of  1664,  these  words  are  added,  **  And  unto  this 
Impression  is  added  seven  Playes,  never  before  Printed  in  Folio,  yiz.  Pericles 
Prince  of  Tyre.  The  London  Prodigal  I.  The  History  of  Thomas  L**  Cromwell. 
Sir  John  Oldcastle  Lord  Cobham.  The  Puritan  Widow.  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy. 
The  Tragedy  of  Locriue." 

>  We  have  given  this  Dedication,  and  the  ^  Address  to  the  variety  of 
Readers,"  which  follows  it,  precisely  as  they  stand  in  the  original^  to  the 
observation  of  the  most  minute  point.  The  Dedication  was  omitted  in  the  folio 
of  1664,  bat  inserted  again  in  the  folio  of  1685. 
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vpon  the  ill  fortune,  to  mingle  two  the  most  diuerse  things 
that  can  bee,  feare,  and  rashnesse ;  rashnesse  in  the  enterprize, 
and  feare  of  the  successe.  For,  when  we  valew  the  places 
your  H.H.  sustaine,  we  cannot  but  know  their  dignity  greater, 
then  to  descend  to  the  reading  of  tliese  trifles  :  and,  while  we 
name  them  trifles,  we  haue  depriuM  our  selues  of  the  defence 
of  our  Dedication.  But  since  your  L.  L.  have  beene  pleasM 
to  thinke  these  trifles  some-thing,  heeretofore  ;  and  have  pro- 
sequuted  both  them,  and  their  Author  liuing,  with  so  much 
fiuiour :  we  hope,  that  (they  out-liuing  him,  and  he  not  having 
the  fate,  common  with  some,  to  be  exequutor  to  his  owne 
writings)  you  will  vse  the  like  indulgence  toward  them,  you 
haue  done  vnto  their  parent.  There  is  a  great  difference, 
whether  any  booke  choose  his  Patrones,  or  flnde  them :  This 
hath  done  both.  For,  so  much  were  your  L.  L.  likings  of  the 
seuerall  parts,  when  they  were  acted,  as  before  they  were 
published,  the  Volume  ask'd  to  be  yours.  We  have  but  col- 
lected them,  and  done  an  office  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his 
Orphanes,  Guardians;  without  ambition  either  of  selfe- profit, 
or  fame :  onely  to  keepe  the  memory  of  so  worthy  a  Friend, 
and  Fellow  aliue,  as  was  our  Shakespeark,  by  humble  offer 
of  his  playes,  to  your  most  noble  patronage.  Wherein,  as  we 
haue  iustly  obserued,  no  man  to  come  neere  your  L.  L.  but 
with  a  kind  of  religious  addresse ;  it  hath  bin  the  height  of 
our  care,  who  are  the  Presenters,  to  make  the  present  worthy 
of  yovr  H.  H.  by  the  perfection.  Hut,  there  we  must  also 
crane  our  abilities  to  be  considcrd,  my  Lords.  We  cannot  go 
beyond  our  owne  powers.  Country  hands  reach  foorth  milke, 
creame,  fruites,  or  what  they  haue :  and  many  Nations,  (we 
haue  heard)  that  had  not  gummes  and  incense,  obtained  their 
requests  with  a  leauened  Cake.  It  was  no  fault  to  approch 
their  Gods,  by  what  meanes  they  could  :  And  the  most,  though 
meanest,  of  things  are  made  more  precious,  when  they  are 
dedicated  to  Temples.  In  that  name  therefore,  we  most 
humbly  consecrate  to  your  H.  H.  these  remaines  of  your 
aeniant  Shakespeare  ;  that  what  delight  is  in  them,  may  be 
euer  your  L.  L.  the  reputation  his,  &  the  faults  ours,  if  any  be 
committed,  by  a  payro  so  carcfuU  to  shew  their  gratitude  both 
to  the  liuing,  and  the  dead,  as  is 

Your  Lordshippes  most  bounden, 

loHN  Heminge. 

Henry  Condell, 
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TO   TH£    GREAT    VARIETY    OF    READERS^ 

From  the  most  able,  to  him  that  can  but  spell :  There  you 
are  numbered.  We  had  rather  you  were  weighd.  Especially, 
when  the  fate  of  all  Bookes  depends  vpon  your  capacities:  and 
not  of  your  heads  alone,  but  of  your  purses.  Well !  It  is 
now  publique,  and  you  wil  stand  for  your  priviledges  wee  know : 
to  read,  and  censure.  Do  so,  but  buy  it  first.  That  doth 
best  commend  a  Booke,  the  Stationer  sales.  Then,  how 
odde  soeuer  your  braines  be,  or  your  wisedomes,  make  your 
licence  the  same,  and  spare  not.  ludge  your  sixe-pen'^orth, 
your  shillings  worth,  your  fine  shillings  worth  at  a  time,  or 
higher,  so  as  you  rise  to  the  iust  rates,  and  welcome.  But, 
whatever  you  do.  Buy.  Censure  will  not  driue  a  Trade,  or 
make  the  lacke  go.  And  though  you  be  a  Magistrate  of  wit, 
and  sit  on  the  Stage  at  Black-Friers,  or  the  Cock-pit,  to 
arraigne  Playes  dailie,  know,  these  Playes  haue  had  their  triall 
alreadie,  and  stood  out  all  Appeales ;  and  do  now  come  forth 
quitted  rather  by  a  Decree  of  Court,  then  any  purchase  Let- 
ters of  commendation. 

It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confesse,  worthie  to  haue  bene 
wished,  that  the  Author  himselfe  had  liuM  to  haue  set  forth, 
and  ouerseen  his  owne  writings;  But  since  it  hath  bin  ordainM 
otherwise,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray 
you  doe  not  envie  his  Friendis,  the  office  of  their  care,  and 
paine,  to  have  collected  and  publish^  them ;  and  so  to  haue 
published  them,  as  where  (before)  you  were  abusM  with  divers 
stolne,  and  surreptitious  copies,  maimed,  and  deformed  by  the 
frauds  and  stealthes  of  iniurious  impostors,  that  exposM  them  : 
even  those,  are  now  offer  d  to  your  view  curM,  and  perfect  of 
their  limbes ;  and  all  the  rest,  absolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he 
conceiued  the :  Who,  as  he  was  a  happie  imitator  of  Nature, 
was  a  most  gentle  expresser  of  it.  His  mind  and  hand  went 
together :  And  what  he  thought,  he  vttered  with  that  easi- 
nesse,  that  wee  haue  scarse  receiued  from  him  a  blot  in  his 
papers.  But  it  is  not  our  prouince,  who  onely  gather  his 
works,  and  give  them  you,  to  praise  him.  It  is  yours  that 
reade  him.     And  there  we  hope,  to  your  diners  capacities,  you 

>  To  the  great  Tariety  of  readen,]  This  address  also  precedes  the  fbUo  of 
1623.  Malone  aud  others  have  conjectured  that  it  was  written  by  Ben  Jonson^ 
Mod  it  is  certaloly  much  in  his  style. 
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will  finde  enough,  both  to  draw,  and  hold  you  :  for  his  wit  can 
no  more  lie  hid,  then  it  could  be  lost.  Beade  him,  therefore  ; 
and  againe,  and  againe :  And  if  then  you  doe  not  like  him, 
surely  you  are  in  some  manifest  danger,  not  to  vnderstand  him. 
And  so  we  leaue  you  to  other  of  his  Friends,  whom  if  you 
need,  can  bee  your  guides :  if  you  neede  them  not,  you  can 
leade  your  selues,  and  others.  And  such  Readers  we  wish 
him. 

loHN  Heminge. 

Henrie  Gondell. 


THE  WORKES  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE, 

Coniainimg  all  his  Comedies^  Histories^  and  Tragedies :   Truely 
setforthy  according  to  their  first  Originall  *. 

THE     NAMES     OF     THE     PRINCIPALL     ACTORS     IN    ALL    THESE 

PLAYES. 

William  Shakespeare.  Samuel  Gilbume. 

Richard  Burbadge.  Robert  Armyn. 

John  Hemmings.  William  Ostler. 

Augustine  Phillips.  Nathan  Field. 

William  Kempt.  John  Vnderwood. 

Thomas  Poope.  Nicholas  Tooley. 

Cteorge  Bryan.  William  Ecclestone. 

Henry  Condell.  Joseph  Taylor. 

William  Slye.  Robert  Benfield. 

Richard  Cowly.  Robert  Goughe. 

John  Lowine.  Richard  Robinson. 

Samuell  Crosse.  lohn  Shancke. 

Alexander  Cooke.  lohn  Rice. 

>  This  heading  precedes  the  list  of  the  Actors  in  the  folio  of  1623,  and  in 
the  three  subsequent  editions  in  the  same  form.  We  spell  the  names  precisely 
as  they  stand  ui  the  first  folio. 


COMMENDATORY    VERSES, 

PREFIXED   TO   THE   FOLIO   OF    1623. 


To   the   Memory  of  the   deceased  Author^    Master    William 

xre. 


Shake-speare,  at  length  thy  pious  feUows  give 
The  world  thy  works ;  thy  works,  by  which  outlive 
Thy  tomb  thy  name  must :  when  that  stone  is  rent, 
And  time  dissolves  thy  Stratford  monument, 
Here  we  alive  shall  view  thee  still:  this  book, 
When  brass  and  marble  fade^  shall  make  thee  look 
Fresh  to  all  ages ;  when  posterity 
Shall  loath  what^s  new,  think  all  is  prodigy 
That  is  not  Shake-speare^s,  every  line,  each  verse. 
Here  shall  revive,  redeem  thee  from  thy  herse. 
Nor  fire,  nor  cankering  age,  as  Naso  said 
Of  his,  thy  wit-fraught  book  shall  once  invade : 
Nor  shall  I  e'er  beUeve  or  think  thee  dead, 
(Though  miss'd)  until  our  bankrout  stage  be  sped 
(Impossible)  with  some  new  strain  t'  out-do 
Passions  of  Juliet,  and  her  Romeo ; 
Or  till  I  hear  a  scene  more  nobly  take. 
Than  when  thy  half-sword  parleying  Romans  spake  ^ : 
Till  these,  till  any  of  thy  volume's  rest. 
Shall  with  more  fire^  more  feeling,  be  expressed, 

1  Than  when  thy  half-sword  parleying  Romans  spake:]  Leonard  Digges 
prefixed  a  long  copy  of  verses  to  the  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Poems  in  1640, 
8vo,  in  which  he  makes  this  passage,  referring  to  <*  Julius  Ceesar,'*  more  dis- 
tinct ;  he  also  there  speaks  of  the  audiences  Shakespeare's  plays  at  that  time 
drew,  in  comparison  with  Ben  Jonson's.  This  is  the  only  part  of  his  production 
worth  adding  in  a  note. 

**  So  have  J  seen,  when  Caesar  would  appear. 
And  CO  the  stage  at  half-sword  pariey  were 
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Be  sure,  our  Shake-speare,  thou  canst  never  di^, 
But,  crown'd  with  laurel,  live  eternally. 

L.  DiGGES. 


To  the  Memory  of  M.  W.  SAaie-epeare. 

We  wonderM,  Shake-speare,  that  thou  went^st  so  soon 
From  the  world's  stage  to  the  grave'^s  tiring-room : 
We  thought  thee  dead ;  but  this  thy  printed  worth 
Tells  thy  spectators,  that  thou  went'st  but  forth 
To  enter  with  applause.     An  actor's  art 
Can  die,  and  live  to  act  a  second  part : 
That^s  but  an  exit  of  mortality, 
This  a  re-entrance  to  a  plaudite.  I.  M.' 


To  the  Memory  of  my  beloved^  the  Author^  Mr.  WilUam  Shake- 
speare^  and  whai  he  hath  left  us. 

To  draw  ao  envy,  Shakespeare,  on  thy  name. 
Am  I  thus  ample  to  thy  book,  and  fame ; 
While  I  confess  thy  writings  to  be  such. 
As  neither  man,  nor  muse,  can  praise  too  much ; 
'Tis  true,  and  all  men^s  suf&age ;  but  these  ways 
Were  not  the  paths  I  meant  unto  thy  praise : 

Brutus  and  CassiuB,  0^  how  the  audience 

Were  ravish'd  !  with  what  wonder  they  went  thence ! 

When,  some  new  day,  they  would  not  brook  a  line 

Of  tedious,  though  well- labour 'd,  Catiline  ; 

Sejanus  too,  was  irksome  :  they  priz*d  more 

<  Honest '  lago,  or  the  jealous  Moor. 

And  though  the  Fox  and  subtil  Alchymist, 

Long  intermitted,  could  not  quite  be  mist. 

Though  these  have  sham'd  all  th'  ancients,  and  might  raise 

Their  author's  merit  with  a  crown  of  bays, 

Yet  these  sometimes,  even  at  a  friend's  desire. 

Acted,  have  scarce  defrayed  the  sea-coal  fire. 

And  door-keepers :  when,  let  but  Falstaff  come, 

Hal,  Poins,  the  rest, — ^you  scarce  shall  have  a  room. 

All  is  so  pesterM :  let  but  Beatrice 

And  Benedick  be  seen,  lo  !  in  a  trice 

The  cock-pit,  galleries,  boxes,  all  are  full, 

To  hear  Malvolio,  that  cross-garter'd  gull. 

Brief,  there  is  nothing  in  his  wit-fraught  book, 

Whose  sound  we  would  not  hear,  on  whose  worth  look/'  &.c. 

'  Periiaps  th«  initials  of  John  Marston. 
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For  seeliest  ignorance  on  these  may  light. 
Which,  when  it  sounds  at  best,  but  echoes  right ; 
Or  blind  affection,  which  doth  ne'^er  advance 
The  truth,  but  gropes,  and  urgeth  aU  by  chance ; 
Or  crafty  malice  might  pretend  this  praise. 
And  think  to  ruin,  where  it  seem'^d  to  raise : 
These  are,  as  some  infamous  bawd,  or  whore, 
Should  pnuse  a  matron ;  what  could  hurt  her  jnore  ! 
But  thou  art  proof  against  them ;  and,  indeed, 
Above  th^  ill  fortune  of  them,  or  the  need. 
I,  therefore,  will  begin : — Soul  of  the  age, 
The  applause,  delight,  the  wonder  of  our  stage. 
My  Shakspeare,  rise !  I  will  not  lodge  thee  by 
Chaucer,  or  Spenser ;  or  bid  Beaumont  lie 
A  little  further,  to  make  thee  a  room' : 
Thou  art  a  monument  without  a  tomb ; 
And  art  alive  still,  while  thy  book  doth  live. 
And  we  have  wits  to  read,  and  praise  to  give. 
That  I  not  mix  thee  so,  my  brain  excuses ; 
I  mean,  with  great  but  disproportion^  muses : 
For,  if  I  thought  my  judgment  were  of  years, 
I  should  commit  thee  surely  with  thy  peers ; 
And  tell  how  far  thou  didst  our  Lyly  outshine, 
Or  sporting  Kyd,  or  Marlowe'^s  mighty  line : 
And  though  thou  hadst  small  Latin,  and  less  Greek, 
From  thence  to  honour  thee,  I  would  not  seek 
For  names ;  but  call  forth  thundering  i^schylus, 
Euripides,  and  Sophocles,  to  us, 
Pacuvius,  Accius,  him  of  Cordova  dead, 
To  life  agiun,  to  hear  thy  buskin  tread 
And  shake  a  stage :  or,  when  thy  socks  were  on, 
Leave  thee  alone,  for  the  comparison 
Of  all  that  insolent  Greece,  or  haughty  Brome, 
Sent  forth,  or  since  did  from  their  ashes  come. 
Triumph,  my  Britain !  thou  hast  one  to  show, 
To  whom  all  scenes  of  Europe  homage  owe. 
He  was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time ; 
And  all  the  muses  still  were  in  their  prime, 

*  Referring  to  lines  by  William  Basse,  then  circolating  in  MS.^  and  not 
printed  (as  far  as  is  now  known)  until  16213,  when  they  were  fabely  imputed  to 
Dr.  Donne  in  the  edition  of  his  poems  in  that  year.  All  the  MSS.  of  the  lines, 
now  extant,  differ  in  minute  partieulam. 
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When  like  Apollo  he  came  forth  to  warm 

Our  ears,  or  like  a  Mercury  to  charm. 

Nature  herself  was  proud  of  his  designs, 

And  joyM  to  wear  the  dressing  of  his  lines ; 

Which  were  so  richly  spun,  and  woven  so  fit, 

As  since  she  will  vouchsafe  no  other  wit. 

The  merry  Greek,  tart  Aristophanes, 

Neat  Terence,  witty  Plautus,  now  not  please ; 

But  antiquated  and  deserted  lie. 

As  they  were  not  of  Nature's  family. 

Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all ;  thy  art, 

My  gentle  Shakspeare,  must  enjoy  a  part : 

For  though  the  poet's  matter  nature  be. 

His  art  doth  give  the  fashion ;  and  that  he, 

Who  casts  to  write  a  living  line,  must  sweat, 

(Such  as  thine  are)  and  strike  the  second  heat 

Upon  the  muses'  anvil ;  turn  the  same, 

(And  himself  with  it)  that  he  thinks  to  frame ; 

Or  for  the  laurel  he  may  gain  a  scorn, 

For  a  good  poet's  made,  as  well  as  born : 

And  such  wert  thou.     Look,  how  the  father's  face 

Lives  in  his  issue ;  even  so  the  race 

Of  Shakespeare's  mind,  and  manners,  brightly  shines 

In  his  well-tomed  and  true-filed  lines ; 

In  each  of  which  he  seems  to  shake  a  lance. 

As  brandish'd  at  the  eyes  of  ignorance. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were. 

To  see  thee  in  our  waters  yet  appear ; 

And  make  those  flights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 

That  so  did  take  Eliza,  and  our  James! 

But  stay;  I  see  thee  in  the  hemisphere 

Advanc'd,  and  made  a  constellation  there : 

Shine  forth,  thou  star  of  poets ;  and  with  rage, 

Or  influence,  chide,  or  cheer,  the  drooping  stage ; 

Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  moum'd  like 

night. 
And  despairs  day,  but  for  thy  volume's  light ! 

Bun  I0N8ON. 
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Upon  the  lAnes^  and  Life^  of  the  famom  Scenic  Poet^  Master 
William  Shakespeare, 

Those  hands  which  you  so  clapp'd,  go  now  and  wring, 
You  Britons  brave ;  for  done  are  Shakespeare''s  days : 
His  days  are  done  that  made  the  dainty  plays, 

Which  made  the  Globe  of  heaven  and  earth  to  ring. 

Dried  is  that  vein,  dried  is  the  Thespian  spring, 
TumM  all  to  tears,  and  Phoebus  clouds  his  rays ; 
That  corpse,  that  coffin,  now  bestick  those  bays, 

Which  crownM  him  poet  first,  then  poet's  king. 
If  tragedies  might  any  prologue  have, 

All  those  he  made  would  scarce  make  one  to  this ; 
Where  fame,  now  that  he  gone  is  to  the  grave, 

(Death'^s  public  tiring-house)  the  Nuntius  is : 
For,  though  his  line  of  life  went  soon  about. 
The  life  yet  of  his  lines  shall  never  out. 

Hugh  Holland. 


COMMENDATORY   VERSES, 

PREFIXED  TO  THE  FOLIO  OF  1632«. 

Upon  the  Effigies  of  my  worthy  Friend^  the  Autlior^  Master 
William  Shakespeare^  and  his  Works. 

Spectator,  this  lifers  shadow  is  : — ^to  see 
This  truer  image,  and  a  livelier  he, 
Turn  reader.     But  observe  his  comick  vein, 
Laugh ;  and  proceed  next  to  a  tragick  strain. 
Then  weep :  so, — when  thou  find'^st  two  contraries. 
Two  different  passions  from  thy  rapt  soul  rise, — 
Say,  (who  alone  effect  such  wonders  could) 
Bare  Shake-speare  to  the  life  thou  dost  behold. 

An  Epitaph  on  the  admirable  Dramatic  Poet^  W.  Shakespeare^. 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honoured  bones. 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones ; 

*  In  addition  to  those  in  the  folio  of  1623,  also  reprinted  in  1632.     The  fdios 
of  1064  and  1685  contain  no  others. 

*  An  Epitaph  on  the  admirable  Dnunatic  Poet,  W.  Shakespeare.]    These 
lines,  like  the  preosding,  hare  no  name  appended  to  them  in  the  foli0|  163S,  but 
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Or  that  his  hallow'd  reliqucs  shcmld  be  Iiid 
Under  a  star-j^ointing  p}xaniid  t 
Dear  son  of  iiTemory,  great  heir  of  fame. 
What  need'st  thou  such  weak  witness  of  thy  oanie! 
Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment. 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument: 
Fur  whilst,  to  the  shame  of  slow-endeavouring  art^ 
Thy  easy  nmnbers  flow ;  and  that  each  heart 
Hath,  from  the  leaves  of  thy  unvalued  book. 
Those  Delphic  lines  with  deep  impre^ssion  took ; 
Then  tliou^  our  fancy  of  itself  bereaving. 
Dost  make  us  marble  with  too  much  conceiving ; 
And,  so  sepulcherM,  in  such  pomp  dost  he, 
Tliat  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wisli  to  die- 
On  iwrthp  MasUr  SIi(ihiq)€are^  and  his  Po^yt*, 

A  mind  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  ch\ir 
And  equal  surface  can  make  things  appear, 
Distant  a  thousand  years,  aud  repi\.^sent 
Them  in  their  lively  colours,  just  extent : 
To  outrun  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates, 
Roll  back  the  heavens,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 
Of  deatli  and  Lutbe,  where  confused  he 
Great  heaps  of  niinous  mortality  : 
In  that  deep  dusky  dungeon  to  discern 
A  royal  ghost  from  churls ;  by  art  to  learn 


the  ftutti<?r»hi)i  Is  BSC^rUutUHl  b^  the  ptfbUeiLtbTi  of  Ibem  as  Milton^  in  tlie 

coition  of  his  Pocm^  tn  1045,  B^o,    Wc  ^We  them  oa  they  stond  there,  beeftuite 

it  is  ifvkU'Jit  Ihiit  tJH7  wtrrv  Uioii  priiuetl  from  a  copy  corrected  by  the  muthor: 

tho  riirmiiaiiJiHrt'  inl^ii-estiiigjiind  Mivlotje  pfibiU'd  out  nuly  oni'^ajjd  OiAt  certainly 

tlir  len^t  imjmHKTtt*     liiRtead  of  "  weak  v^knt-rta*' in  Uiti!  W*  the  foHo  lOli  lii>% 

•*(iwii  uittK*^:"^   kiistcad  of  "livi^-hinjf   in<*uumeiit,"   in   line  fl,  ibo  foUu   Unsi 

**ffi4t*nff  monutist^tit:"  tnHtoad  of  "hunrt,**  in  Une  lOj  the  UiVto  Ims  **  jmrt^'*  an 

♦^'IHt-jit  nirp^print:  sod  iiiflteAd  of  "itwVlf  bnri?«vmg,"  in  line  13,  tlic  folio  h^m 

[**^r*ry  b* TiijiviTig/*    The  last  i*  the  differfjitci'  nientione'd  hy  Maloue,  T*ho  t\[mo 

ptjiecii  *'  Jfjhn  MtJ[*tn*'  nt  tho  cnd^  aa  jf  the  nntne  werefijtjnd  in  the  fuUti  uf  1632. 

Itn  wiirthv  Ma*»ler  Shakespeare,  aud  bis  Poems.]     Thew  Mnca  w»  «ub- 

prrtbi'd  I.  M.S.  in  tlie  ftilio  lfi32,  **  probiibly  Jii5por  Mftjiie,"  «ft)*s  MAlone*    Most 

[  ppobsibly  n<4,  becjiuw  Mim*'-  has  \eh  nothing  btbind  him  to  lead  ua  to  flupptane 

[tliAl  he  ciiulii  SiJivji  prijdn<4cd  ihi^  «nrp»t^^ing  trihnte*     L  M»S.  may  |xi»ivhiy  b«i 

[lobli  Milt-  :\nil  no  ttntne  m»y  Hjivu  Ueun  aj^pemted  l4J  the  oiber  e*ipy 

eriH^.  ^  ,      ;ived  to  the  folio  of  102|  in  urder  thut  his  iniliiih  shoitid 

!  (if  tin?  prt^nt.     We  know  of  no  other  poet  of  tho  tinnj  capuhli* 

iinnLng  liniii.     \Vr  fed  morally  certnin  thftt  tln:^  twn?  \>^  %IU\Ui\w 
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The  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 
Them  sudden  birth,  wondering  how  oft  they  live ; 
What  story  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign 
At  second  hand,  and  picture  without  brain. 
Senseless  and  soul-less  shows :  to  give  a  stage 
(Ample,  and  true  with  life)  voice,  action,  age, 
As  Plato^s  year,  and  new  scene  of  the  world. 
Them  unto  us,  or  us  to  them  had  hurVd  : 
To  raise  our  ancient  sovereigns  from  their  herse. 
Make  kings  his  subjects ;  by  exchanging  verse 
Enlive  their  pale  trunks,  that  the  present  age 
Joys  in  their  joy,  and  trembles  at  their  rage : 
Yet  so  to  temper  passion,  that  our  ears 
Take  pleasure  in  their  pain,  and  eyes  in  tears 
Both  weep  and  smile ;  fearful  at  plots  so  sad, 
Then  laughing  at  our  fear ;  abus'd,  and  glad 
To  be  abusM ;  affected  with  that  truth 
Which  we  perceive  is  false,  pleasM  in  that  ruth* 
At  which  we  start,  and,  by  elaborate  play, 
TorturM  and  ticklM ;  by  a  crab-like  way 
Time  past  made  pastime,  and  in  ugly  sort 
Disgorging  up  his  ravin  for  our  sport : — 
— While  the  plebeian  imp,  from  lofty  throne, 
Creates  and  rules  a  world,  and  works  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines  ;  now  to  move 
A  chilling  pity,  then  a  rigorous  love ; 
To  strike  up  and  stroke  down,  both  joy  and  ire  ; 
To  steer  th'  affections ;  and  by  heavenly  fire 
Mold  us  anew,  stoln  from  ourselves  : — 

This,  and  much  more,  which  cannot  be  expressM 
But  by  himself,  his  tongue,  and  his  own  breast. 
Was  Shakespeare^s  freehold  ;  which  his  cunning  brain 
ImprovM  by  favour  of  the  nine-fold  train  ; 
The  buskinM  muse,  the  comick  queen,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio,  nimble  hand 
And  nimbler  foot  of  the  melodious  pair, 
The  silver-voiced  lady,  the  most  fair 
Calliope,  whose  speaking  silence  daunts, 
And  ^e  whose  praise  the  heavenly  body  chants ; 


*  pleased  in  that  ruth]     Malone  (Shakspeare  by  Boawdl,  ii.  480) 

made  nonaense  of  this  line  by  printing  ^  ruth"  tnUk,  the  word  whieh  ekmea  the 
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These  jointly  wooM  him,  envying  one  another, 
(Obeyed  by  all  as  spouse,  but  lovM  as  brother) 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe,  of  sable  grave. 
Fresh  green,  and  pleasant  yellow,  red  most  brave. 
And  constant  blue,  rich  purple,  guiltless  white. 
The  lowly  russet,  and  the  scarlet  bright : 
Branched  and  embroidered  like  the  painted  spring ; 
Each  leaf  matchM  with  a  flower,  and  each  string 
Of  golden  wire,  each  line  of  silk :  there  run 
Italian  works,  whose  thread  the  sisters  spun ; 
And  there  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sing,  the  choice 
Birds  of  a  foreign  note  and  various  voice  : 
Here  hangs  a  mossy  rock ;  there  plays  a  fair 
But  chiding  fountain,  purled :  not  the  air. 
Nor  clouds,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  drawn; 
Not  out  of  common  tiffany  or  lawn. 
But  fine  materials,  which  the  muses  know. 
And  only  know  the  countries  where  they  grow. 
Now,  when  they  could  no  longer  him  enjoy. 
In  mortal  garments  pent,— death  may  destroy. 
They  say,  his  body  ;  but  his  verse  shall  live. 
And  more  than  nature  takes  our  hands  shall  give : 
In  a  less  volume,  but  more  strongly  bound, 
Shakespeare  shall  breathe  and  speak;  with  laurel  crown'd. 
Which  never  fades ;  fed  with  ambrosian  meat. 
In  a  well-lined  vesture,  rich,  and  neat. 
So  with  this  robe  they  clothe  him,  bid  him  wear  it ; 
For  time  shall  never  stain,  nor  envy  tear  it. 

The  friendly  admirer  of  his  endowments, 

I.  M.  S. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


VOL.  I. 

P.  Ixxviii. — the  registration  of  his  fifth  child,  Richard]  It  woM  hare  been 
more  correct  to  aay^  '^his  fifth  living  child."  Richard  Shakespeare  was  the 
seventh  child  of  John  Shakespeare,  but  two  had  died  before  Richard  was  bom. 

P.  Ixxxi. — In  note  10,  for  <<  Vicar  of  Anston,"  read  Vicar  of  AuiUm,  the 
letter  u  having  been  accidentally  turned. 

P.  xcvii.~>Sir  Thomas  Lucy  died  in  1600]  According  to  Camden,  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy  died  on  7th  July,  1600. 

P.  ciL — The  statement  contained  in  the  first  part  of  note  5,  that  the  only 
evidence  to  show  that  Thomas  Greene  was  related  to  Shakespeare  is  the  entry 
in  the  Stratford  register,  was  written  without  recollecting  that  in  1614,  in  a 
letter  sent  to  Stratford,  Thomas  Greene,  the  solicitor,  calls  Shakespeare  his 
eotwtit.  The  remark  as  to  family  connexion  should,  perhaps,  have  been  confined 
to  him. 

P.  cxxi. — In  note  3,  it  is  stated  by  an  oversight,  that  '*  Eastward  Ho  I**  was 
published  in  1607:  it  was  first  printed  in  1605:  the  error  is  not  oommitted 
when  the  comedy  is  mentioned  elsewhere. 

P.  cxxxvi. — In  the  same  feeling  Ben  Jonson  calls  him  **my  gentle  Shake- 
speare," in  the  noble  copy  of  verses  prefixed  to  the  folio  of  162^]  It  ought 
here  to  have  been  also  noticed,  as  indeed  it  is  afterwards,  that  Ben  Jonson 
repeats  the  same  epithet  in  his  lines  upon  the  portrait  on  the  title-page  of  ^e 
folio  of  1623. 

P.  cliv. — who  withdrew  from  the  company  in  1601]  The  precise  date  when 
William  Kempe  quitted  the  company  of  the  Lord  Cliambcrlain's  servants  is  not 
known,  but  it  must  probably  have  been  before,  and  not  *'in"  1601,  as  he  was 
seen  at  Rome  in  the  auttmin  of  that  year. 

P.  clxxxix. — the  cancel  was  made  at  the  instance  of  one  of  the  four  poets 
who  were  the  real  authors  of  the  play]  In  Vol.  viii.  p.  266,  an  opinion  is  given 
that  the  cancel  was  perhaps  nukde  at  the  instance  of  Shakespeare:  this  is 
probably  a  mistake. 

P.  194. — We  shall  all  be  shent]  The  more  ancient  and  correct  meaning  of 
"  shent "  is  ruined,  dtdroyed,  but  it  seems  often  used  merely  for  relmked. 

P.  255. — with  some  diffused  song]  Perhaps  diffused  ought  to  be  taken  here, 
and  elsewhere,  merely  in  the  sense  of  confuted  or  unintdligiUe.  Palsgrave,  in  his 
Ecd.  de  la  Langue  Franf.  1530,  explains  <<  diffuse"  as  'Miard  to  be  understood." 
See  Skelton's  Works  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  vol.  ii.  p.  144,  &c. 

VOL.  II. 

P.  37.— Shakespeare's  word  may  have  been  •*  cycles  "]  Supposing  him,  of 
course,  to  have  somewhat  misapplied  it;  and  judging  only  from  the  mkprint  in 
the  folios. 
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P.  145. — To  be  ballast  at  her  nose.]  The  word  *^  ballast"  ought,  perhaps,  to 
hare  been  printed  hattac*d,  if  we  consider  it  part  of  the  verb  to  ballaee,  which  we 
find  used  bj  Fitzgeffrcy  in  his  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Sir  A.  Rous,  1622,  **  And 
to  ballaee  their  knowledge  by  judgment,"  &c.  Thomas  Powell,  in  the  dedication 
of  his  ^  Love's  Leprosie,"  1598,  speaks  of  an  ^  unballast  bark."  In  the  same 
way  Forde,  in  his  **  Honor  Triumphant,"  (Shakespeare  Society's  reprint,  p.  9) 
has  ^  weak-ballast  souls."  Nevertheless,  Nash,  in  his  Epistle  before  Sidney's 
"Astrophel  and  Stella,"  1591,  ridicules  persons  who  were  ''balisted  with 
buUbeefe."  See  Introd.  to  his  '<  Pierce  Penniless,"  (reprinted  by  the  Shake- 
speare Society)  p.  xxv. 

P.  168.— The  place  of  death.]  We  doubt  much  whether  in  this  instance, 
where  sense  can  be  made  of  dqi4h,  the  word  in  the  original  copy,  we  ought  not 
to  have  adhered  to  that  text. 

P.  194. — God  forbid  it  should  be  so.]  It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  that 
Blakeway  has  preserved  an  oral  tradition  of  the  story,  which  may  be  seen  in 
Malooe's  Shak^>eare  by  Boswell,  vol.  vii.  p.  168. 

P.  235. — I  know  him,  he  wears  a  lock.]  A  correspondent  has  been  good 
enough  to  refer  us  to  Manzoni's  novel,  I  promem  Spoti,  by  which  it  appears  that 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Lombardy,  the  wearing  of  a  lock  of  hair  was  made 
highly  criminal,  merely  because  it  was  considered  the  testimony  of  lawless  life 
led  by  the  young  men  of  the  day. 

P.  309. — Boyet  is  dispos'd — ]  Some  persons  would  discover  an  indelicate 
meaning  here,  in  the  use  of  the  verb  **  dispos'd ;"  but,  surely,  prurient  ingenuity 
WIS  never  more  misplaced,  as  is  shown  by  the  context. 

P.  323. — By  cleaving  the  pin.]     See  a  correction  of  this  note  in  Vol.  vi. 
p.  418.    Shooting  at  buttt  and  Ki  pricks  is  thus  distinguislied  in  Stephen  Gosson's 
**  Pleasant  Quippes,"  &c.  1594,  printed,  but  suppressed,  by  the  Percy  Society  : 
**  When  shooters  aime  at  buttes  and  prickes. 
They  set  up  tthUet  and  shew  the  pinne.** 

P.  326.— In  note  3,  for  "  4to,"  read  folio, 

P.  346. — Add  to  note  3  :  Yet  in  the  folio,  1623,  when  the  word  *'  abominable" 
oeoors,  it  is  frequently  spelt  abhomituMe, 

P.  395. — Add  to  note  6 :  To  teem  out  is  still  used  in  the  north  of  England  for 
topomrout. 

P.  405. — In  the  quern.]  A  <*  quern"  is  properly  a  hand-mill.  ^  He  was 
iayne  to  serve  a  baker  in  turning  a  queme  or  kand-millJ'* — Northbrooke's 
"  Treatise  against  Plays,"  &c.  reprint  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  86. 

P.  471. — See,  for  a  plot  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  **  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  Wright's  "  Latin  Stories  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries," 
(printed  for  the  Percy  Society)  pp.  114  and  241. 


VOL.  III. 

P.  27. — Being  native  burghers  of  this  desert  city]  Nash,  in  his  "  Pierce 
Penniless,"  sign.  I  3,  edit.  1592  (Shakespeare  Society's  reprint,  p.  70)  calln 
deer,  in  the  very  terms  of  Lodge,  "  the  nimble  citizens  of  the  wood." 

P.  107. — I'll  PHEESE  you,  in  faith]  Possibly  the  word  "pheese"  in  its 
etymology  may  claim  some  kindred  with  the  Angl.  Sax.  feeian,  fugare.  See 
Way's  Promptorium  (printed  for  the  Camden  Society)  p.  168. 

P.  126. — You  use  you  manners.]     Read  "  your  manners." 

P.  271.— ere  we  case  him.]  **  To  unccue  a  hare  "  is  still  a  phrase  in  use, 
■«^*"t"g  to  dbin  it,  and  the  skins  are  called  ccuet. 

P.  286. — the  CHAPE  of  his  dagger.]  In  confirmation  of  this  meaning  of 
^clii^e,''  we  may  quote  the  following  from  Mr.  P.Cunningham's  ^Revcla' 

VOL.  I.  % 
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Accounts,"  p.  186,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  ''  chape  *'  or  hook  was  upon  the 
scabbard. 

**  For  xij  chapes,  guiite,  for  the  same  scaberdes ij*. 

**  Chapes"  of  swords  and  daggers  are  not  un frequently  mentioned  in  the 
"  Household  Accounts  of  Lord  Howard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,**  printed 
for  the  Ruxburghe  Club,  4ko,  1844. 

P.  318.— Rich  his  Farewell  to  Military*  Profession.]  Tliis  work  was  origi- 
nally printed  in  1581,  4to,  and  the  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title-page  of  the 
first  edition,  which  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  bibliographers : — 

^  Riche  his  Farewell  to  Militarie  profession :  conteinyng  verie  pleasaunt  dis- 
courses fit  for  a  peaceable  tyme  :  Gathered  together  for  the  onely  delight  of  the 
courteous  Gentlewomen,  bothe  of  Englande  and  Irelande,  for  whose  onely 
pleasure  thei  were  collected  together,  And  unto  whom  thei  are  directed  and 
dedicated  by  Bamabe  Riche,  Gentleman.  Malui  tne  diritem  ate  qua  rocari. 
Imprinted  at  London,  by  Robert  Walley.   1681."   4to.  B.  L. 

P.  366. — Add  to  note  8 :  A  catch  of  the  same  kind,  where  the  singers  call 
each  other  "  fool,"  (the  music  by  John  Bennett)  is  contained  in  Ravenscroft's 
"  Briefe  Discourse,"  &c.     London,  1614.     4to. 

P.  404. — I  am  shent,  &c.]  Dele  the  last  part  of  the  note  referring  to 
^  Troilus  and  Cressida."  ^  Shent,"  as  already  remarked,  (p.  cclxxxiv.)  in  its 
most  ancient,  as  well  as  correct  signification,  is  dcttroycd  or  ruined, 

P.  418. — THEN  camst  in  smiling.]  Possibly  "  then"  in  this  place  is  a  mis- 
print for  (Aoti,  but  it  seemed  inexpedient  to  alter  the  old  text. 

P.  441.— whispering,  rounding.]  The  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  in  his  edition  of  Skel- 
ton's  Works,  voL  ii.  p.  120,  makes  a  distinction,  and  perhaps  a  just  one,  between 
''whispering"  and '' rounding,"  and  adduces  various  passages  from  our  elder 
writers  to  establish  it,  besides  tliis  line  in  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  whore  the 
words  occur :  to  "  round  "  rather  means,  as  he  observes,  to  mutter. 

P.  519. — or  TouzE  from  thee  thy  busuicss.]  To  toaze  and  to  toze  seem  hodx 
proper  modes  of  spelling  the  word,  as  well  as  **  touzc."  In  Northbrooke's 
"Treatise  against  Playes,"  Ac.  p.  81,  (Shakespeare  Society's  reprint)  we  meet 
with  it : — "  Many  of  them  which  lacko  the  use  of  their  feete,  with  their  hands 
may  pick  wool,  and  sow  garments,  or  toze  okiun." 


VOL.  IV. 

P.  24. — to  cry  aim]  To  this  note  ought  to  have  been  added,  that  the  phrase 
"  to  cry  aim,"  was  used  in  the  text  metaphorically  for  to  encourage.  See  VoL  vi. 
p.  361,  note  1. 

P.  203.— In  note  3,  for  «  p.  1 15  "  read  p.  216. 

P.  251. — Add  to  note  8 :  The  word  "  purchase  "  was  in  use,  to  signify  booty 
made  by  plunder,  in  the  time  of  Defoe,  if  not  later:  he  employs  it  in  the 
commencement  of  his  "  Life  of  Colonel  Jack." 

P.  255. — Hang  ye,  oorbellied  knaves]  Nash  in  his  "  Pierce  Penniless," 
1592,  sign.  F  3.  b.  (Shakesp.  Society's  rcpr.  p.  45,)  seems  to  use  "dorbellied" 
in  the  same  sense.  The  word  occurs  in  Skelton ;  but  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  vol.  ii. 
p.  180  and  183,  merely  states  its  meaning  of  hig-heUied,  which  of  course  is  not  to 
be  disputed.  E.  Guilpin,  in  his  "  Skialetheia,"  1598,  Sat.  iii.  employs  the  word 
"  gorbelly,"  to  signify  a  part  of  dress,  doubtless  giving  the  wearer  an  appearance 
of  corpulency : 

**  Like  the  French  quarter  slop,  the  gorbdiy, 
The  long  stockt  hose,  or  close  Venetian."     Sign.  D. 

P.  832.— Thy  ionomt]  Words  of  this  kmd  were  not  nooeasarilj  aUHwiated 
fifr  the  saks  of  ths  rerse :  Sir  George  Buo,  in  his  History  of  the  reign  of 
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Richard  III.,  uses  ^  testimy  "  for  Udimony : — ^^  But  this  teaimy  being  avouched 
by  one  who  loved  not  the  Protector,"  &c. 

P.  sea— In  note  7,  for  «VoL  iii.,"  read  Vol.  iL,  and  for  «p.  331,"  read 
p.  431. 

P.  479. — With  chases]  Douce  in  his  <<  Illustrations,"  from  not  understandmg 
the  game  of  tennis,  is  mistaken  in  his  definition  of  a  ''chase:"  a  ''chase"  is  not 
"  the  spot  where  a  ball  falls,"  but  the  duration  of  a  contest  in  which  the  players 
hint  or  ^chase"  the  ball,  bandying  it  from  one  to  the  other.  For  the  same 
reason,  probably,  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce  in  his  Skelton's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  com- 
mits a  shnilar  error,  and  we  think  misunderstands  the  passage  he  quotes  from 
the  "Merry  Jests  of  the  Widow  Edith."  To  "mark  a  chase,"  the  expression 
there  employed,  is  to  have  a  chase  scored  or  marked  in  f&vour  of  the  successful 
player;  and  such  is  the  metaphorical  meaning,  as  applied  to  the  widow,  who 
sowed  her  own  chases  as  she  walked  along. 


VOL.  V. 

P.  4.^The  date  of  the  earliest  edition  of  "  The  first  part  of  the  Contention 
betwixt  the  two  famous  Houses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster  "  should  have  been 
stated  to  be  1594,  and  not  1600.  Both  that  and  the  second  part  of  the  same 
pUy,  with  the  title  of  "  The  True  Tragedie  of  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,"  1595, 
have  been  reprinted  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Mr.  HaUiwell. 

P.  110. — With  you  mine  alderliefest  sovereign.]  In  the  curious  tract, 
*  The  Cobbler  of  Canterbury,"  1590,  we  have  the  same  word  in  the  comparative 
d^ree:— 

"  An  alderliffer  swaine,  I  weene, 
In  the  barge  there  was  not  seene.'* 
Skelton  uses  "  alderbest "  in  the  sense  of  hett  ofalL 

P.  345. — where  Richard  strangely  takes  a  page  into  his  confidence,  &c.]  It 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  added,  that  this  portion  of  both  plays  is  founded 
upon  the  history  as  written  by  Sir  Thomas  More. 

P.  472.— Christopher  Urswick  was  buried  at  Hackney  in  1521,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  in  the  old  church,  which  some  years  ago  was  carefully 
removed  to  the  new  one.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Goodchild,  the  rector,  has  favoured  us 
with  the  following  inscription  to  his  memory,  copied  from  his  tomb : — 

"  Christopherus  Urswicus,  Regis  Henrici  septimi  Eleemosinarius,  vir,  suA 
»tate,summatibus  atque  infimatibus  juxta  clarus :  ad  exteros  reges  undecies  pro 
PatriA  Legatus,  Deconatum  Eboracensem,  Archidiaconatum  Richmundie,  Deco- 
natum  Windesorie  habitos  vivcns  reliquit :  Episcopatum  Norwicensem  oblatum 
recusavit :  Magnos  honores  tot&  vita  sprevit :  frugali  vit&  contentus  hie  vivere, 
hie  mori  maluit :  plenus  annis  obiit  ab  omnibus  dcsideratus ;  funeris  pompam 
etiam  Testamento  vetuit :  hie  sepultus  camis  resurrectionem  in  adventum  Xti 
expectat :  Obiit  anno  Domini  1521,  24  Octob^" 

P.  6O7.— Did  break  in  the  rinsing.]  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  old  printer 
should  have  mistaken  rence,  or  rince,  for  wrench.  Naah,  in  his  "  Pierce  Penniless," 
^gn.  E  2,  (Shakespeare  Society's  reprint,  p.  33)  uses  the  word  "  rence,"  and 
it  b  by  no  means  of  uncommon  occurrence  :— "and  rence  out  galley -foysts  with 
salt  water,  that  stanke  like  fustie  barrells,"  &c. 

P.  526. — Add  to  note  8 :    Huntsmen  and  their  songs  often  mention  "  the 
music  of  the  hounds,"  and  "knock  it"  seems  from  this  cause  to  have  been 
applied  to  their  cry.    Thus,  in  T.  Ravenscroft's  "  Briefe  Discourse,"  &c.  1614, 
we  are  told,  in  a  song  called  "  The  Hunting  of  the  Hare,'/  that 
"  The  hounds  do  knock  it  lustily." 

s  2 
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VOL.  VI. 

P.  246. — that  have  wrecked  for  Rome.]  In  *'  King  Lear,"  the  last  scene, 
we  find  a  passage  in  opposition  to  the  statement  that  rack  of  old  was  not  usually 
spelt  wrack :  it  stands  thus  in  the  folio,  1623  : — 

"  he  hates  him 

That  would  upon  the  tcracke  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer." 
It  is  vracke  also  in  the  three  quarto  impressions  of  the  same  tragedy.     This, 
however,  is  an  exception,  and  there  may  of  course  he  others,  to  the  general 
practice. 

P.  361.— Give  mb  aim  awhile.]  So  in  "Tarlton's  Jests,"  1611,  Bankes's 
horse,  Maroccus,  was  supposed  to  direct  his  master  in  the  following  passage  : — 
**  The  people  had  much  ado  to  keep  peace,  but  Bankes  and  Tarlton  had  like  to 
have  squared,  and  the  horse  by  to  gite  aim.^* 

P.  412. — To  lure  this  tercel-gentle  back  again.]  Steevens  probably  assigns  a 
wrong  reason  for  calling  the  male  of  the  goss-hawk  **  a  tercel,"  when  he  tells  us, 
that  it  is  because  it  is  a  tierce,  or  third,  less  than  the  female.  Turberville,  in 
his  Book  of  Falconry,  1611,  explains  the  true  cause  in  these  words:— ''He  is 
termed  a  tyercelet,  for  that  there  are  most  commonly  disclosed  three  birds  in 
one  self  eyry,  two  hawks  and  one  tiered,**  p.  60. 

P.  478.— In  note  6,  for  "  Enter  Scoringman,"  read  "  Enter  SermngmanJ* 
P.  453. — Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts- up  to  the  day.]  A  song  of  **  The 
hunt  is  up  "  was  known  as  early  as  28  Henry  VIII.,  when  information  was  sent 
to  the  council  against  one  John  Hogon,  who,  ^  with  a  crowd  or  a  fyddyll,"  sung 
a  song  to  the  tune,  which  ceitainly  had  a  political  allusion.  Some  of  the  words 
are  given  in  the  information  : — 

^  The  hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up,  &c. 
The  Masters  of  Arte  and  Doctours  of  dyvynyte 
Have  brought  this  realme  ought  of  good  unyte. 
Thre  nobyll  men  have  take  this  to  stay 
My  Lord  of  Norff.  Lorde  of  Surrey 
And  my  Lorde  of  Shrewsbyrry  ; 
The  Duke  of  Suff.  myght  have  made  Inglond  mery." 
Neither  much  meaning  nor  much  measure  is  to  be  made  out  of  the  song :  tlie 
words  were  taken  down  from  recitation,  and  are  not  given  as  verse.    The  ori- 
ginal document,  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  four  witnesses,  is  preserved  in  the 
Rolls-chapel,  where  Mr.  W.  H.  Black  was  kind  enough  to  show  it  to  us. 

P.  659. — the  rother's  sides.]  In  one  of  the  original  records  of  the  borough 
of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  hands  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  we  read  as 
follows : — 

^  Item,  that  the  beast  market,  at  every  feyr  hearafter,  be  holden  in  the  Roder 
stret,  and  in  no  other  place." 

VOL.  VII. 

P.  5. — Robert  Greene,  a  graduate  of  both  Universities,  makes  the  same  state- 
ment.] He  has  the  following  passage  in  his  ^  Orlando  Furioso ;"  not  accord- 
ing to  the  play  as  printed  by  the  Rev.  A.  Dyce,  from  the  editions  of  1594 
and  1599,  but  according  to  the  fragment  of  the  part  of  the  hero,  preserved  at 
Dulwich  College,  which  was  not  discovered  when  Mr.  Dyce  published  the  col- 
leetion  of  Greene's  Works  in  1831. 

"  So,  sirs ;  what  says  Cassius  t  why  stabbM  he  Cnsar 
In  the  senate-hoose  I" 
See  the  ^Meamn  of  Edward  AUeyn/'  published  by  the  Shakespeaaw  Society, 


AND   CORRECTIONS.  Cclxxxix 

!>.  206.  There  waa  a  play  upon  the  historical  subject  of  the  fall  of  Csesar, 
anterior  to  the  time  when  Greene  wrote  his  "  Orlando  Furioeo/'  and  to  that 
representation  he  probably  refers. 

P.  99. — HURLT  burlt's  douc.]  The  word  also  occurs  in  the  unique  poem, 
recently  discovered,  called  "  The  pityfull  Historie  of  ij  loving  Italians,"  by  John 
Drout,  printed  in  1570,  8vo. 

'*  Then  hutiy  burly  did  begin, 

great  rumours  straight  were  raysde." 
This  is  the  poem  which  was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  registers  in  1570,  but  of 
which  nothing  more  was  known.     Malone,  from  the  title,  conjectured  erro- 
neously that  the  story  related  to  '*  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

P.  104. — The  WEiao  sisters  hand  in  hand.]  Shakespeare  as  usual  obtained 
his  information  irom  Holinshed  : — *'  But  afterwards  the  common  opinion  was 
that  these  women  were  either  the  veird  titUrs,  that  is  (as  ye  wold  say)  the 
goddesses  of  destinie,  or  else  some  nymphes  or  feiries." 

P.  193. — and  we  heard  him  broach  them  some  years  before  the  Lectures 
Utber  DramoUisohe  Kund  und  lAUeratur  were  published]  It  is  fit  to  add,  that 
Groethe,  in  his  ''Wilhelm  Meister,"  had  promulgated  the  leading  notions  of 
Schlegel,  on  the  character  of  Hamlet,  many  years  earlier. 

P.  211. — he  wore  his  beaver  up.]  The  Rev.  Mr.  Croodchild  refers  us  to 
a  passage  in  the  Diary  of  Archbishop  Laud,  (quoted  in  Wood's  AthensB  by 
Bliss,  vol.  ii.  p.  433)  by  which  it  seems  that  he  meant  by  ''wearing  the 
beaver  up,"  that  the  face  was  covered  by  it.  This  is  not  quite  clear,  but  the 
fact  may  be,  that  the  beaver  was  sometimes  made  to  rise  from  below,  and 
sometimes  to  fall  from  above,  for  the  protection  of  the  face ;  and  hence  **  he 
wore  his  beaver  up"  might  mean  that  his  countenance  was  not  exposed.  Such, 
however,  is  clearly  not  the  meaning  of  Shakespeare  here. 

P.  457. — Diminished  to  her  cock.]     As  is  stated  in  the  note,  ''cock"  was 
often  used  in  old  writers  for  cock-boat  :  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  is  John 
Drout,  in  his  "  Pitj-full  Historie  of  ij  loving  Italians,"  1570,  8vo, 
"  Bicause  that  surging  seas  did  rise, 
and  tooke  them  to  their  cock.^^ 

P.  460.— To  say  "ay"  and  "no"  to  everything  I  said  !  "Ay"  and  "no" 
too  was  no  good  divinity.]  Mr.  F.  A.  Twiss  has  favoured  us  with  a  MS.  note 
by  his  father  upon  this  passage,  which  did  not  reach  us  in  time  to  be  noticed 
in  the  proper  place,  but  which  we  insert  here,  principally  on  account  of  the 
close  parallel  it  supplies. 

"  Both  the  syntax  and  the  sense  are  here  vicious.  A  slight  change  in  the 
punctuation,  by  joining  the  two  sentences,  will  restore  both.  I  read  thus: 
To  say '  ay*  and  *  no  *  to  everything  I  said  *  ay'  and  *  no*  to  was  no  good  divi- 
nity.** So  Terence,  Eun,  Act  ii.  sc.  2.  1.  20,  Quidquid  dicutU  laudo ;  id  rurmm  ft 
negani,  laudo  id  quoque :  ne^cU  quia,  netjo ;  a'Uf  aio." 

We  do  not  adopt  this  ingenious  reading,  merely  because  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  mark  of  admiration  cures  the  defect,  and  still  keeps  the  sentences  divided, 
as  in  the  old  copies  :  the  word  "  too  *'  is  also  there  spelt  as  we  spell  it 

P.  518. — Correct  note  3  by  omitting  the  marks  of  quotation  between  which 
the  word  "  we'*  is  erroneously  included. 


VOL.  VIIL 

P.  127.— Sirrah,  Iras,  go]  It  is  not  to  be  supiiosed  that  this  practice  of 
applying  "sirrah**  and  "  sir**  to  women,  was  at  all  peculiar  to  Shakespeare  as  a 
dramatist.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  not  unfrequently  do  the  same.  See  Dyce's 
Edit.  Tol.  iii.  p.  183,  &c. 


CCXC  ADDITIONAL    NOTES. 

P.  242. — Note  6  requires  qualification,  for  in  **  Skialetheia,"  1598,  (and  per- 
haps elsewhere)  we  meet  with  ^  fangled''  without  new  before  it: 
"  It  is  Cornelius,  that  brave  gallant  youth. 
Who  is  new  printed  to  this/an^^  age."    Sign.  B  4. 

P.  253.— yea,  and  she  herself]  The  full-point  has  accidentally  dropped  out 
at  the  end  of  this  line. 

P.  266. — the  original  title-page,  stating  it  to  have  been  **  written  by  William 
Shakespeare,"  was  cancelled,  no  doubt,  at  the  instance  of  the  author  to 
whom  it  was  falsely  imputed.]  See  additional  note  to  Vol.  i.  p.  clxxxix.,  where 
the  editor  has  seen  reason  to  correct  this  opinion. 

P.  322. — Even  on  my  t  earning  time]  The  reading  of  the  folio,  **  ecmimg 
time,"  seems  right,  from  the  Angl.  Sax.  eanian,  paaiurvrt.  See  Way's  Promp- 
torium,  printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  p.  140. 

P.  344. — Come  now,  your  one  thing  ?]  The  mark  of  interrogation  has  acci- 
dentally dropped  out  at  the  end  of  this  question. 

P.  370. — The  date  of  1604  is  erroneously  given  to  ^  Salmasis  and  Herma- 
phroditiis,"  imputed,  probably  falsely,  to  Beaumont :  it  was  first  printed  in  1002. 
The  error  is  also  corrected  in  Vol.  i.  p.  cxvi. 

P.  462. — And  when  the  judge  is  rob'd  the  prisoner  dies]  In  this  line  for 
«rob»d"readro66'rf. 

P.  473. — Still  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  which  the  earl  reached 
in  1609]  There  is  an  evident  error  here,  inasmuch  as  the  Earl  of  Southampton 
was  thirty-six  in  1609:  having  been  bom  in  1573,  he  was  twenty-five  when 
Meres  published  his  Palladis  Tamia  in  1598. 

P.  487. — in  TABLE  of  my  heart]  So  in  <' Skialetheia,"  by  Edward  Giiilpin, 
1598. 

'*  Consider  what  a  rough  worme-eaten  t<Me 
By  well-raix'd  colours  is  made  saleable."    Sign.  C.  6. 

P.  514. — Or  me,  to  whom  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking]  The  pronoun  thou  has 
accidentally  dropped  out  after  **  whom"  in  this  line. 

P.  553. — All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place]  The  conjunction  and  has 
by  an  error  been  repeated  in  this  line. 
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Aby  and  abide,  ii.  432.  438.  441 
Ache  and  H,  ii.  238 
Accost,  to  apprxHMch,  iii.  332 
Acture,  ctction,  viii.  650 
Adam,  calling  a  man,  ii.  195 
Addressed,  ready,  prepared,  ii  456. 5 1 2 ; 

iv.  425  ;  vii.  44 
Affection,  qffixtatioH,  ii.  345.  365 
Affectioned,  affected,  iii.  358 
Affeer'd,  eonfinned,  vii.  l€3j 
Affined,  rdaUd,  vi.  28 
Afl^ront,  to  front,  to  face,  vii.  259 
Affy,  to  trud,  vi.  276 
Aglet-baby,  a  point  for  fattenmj  drets, 

iiL  130 
Aim,  to  cry,  to  eneourctge,  i.  224  ;  iv.  24 
Aim,  to  give,  to  direct,  i.  167  ;  vi.  361 
AldcrWef&it,  dearest  of  all,  i.  cclxxxvii ; 

V.  110. 
Ales,  church,  viii.  271 
Alms  basket,  iL  346 
Ames  ace,  both  aces,  ii.  241 
Amort,  dead,  dispirited,  iii.  1 76  ;  v.  60. 
Anchor,  hermit,  vii.  274 
Ancient,  ensign,  iv.  309 
Anheires,  i.  205 

Antick,  death  so  called,  iv.  167  ;  v.  82 
Apperil,  jx?r«/,  vi.  517 
Apple-John,  a  ititkered  apple,  iv.  379 
Approbation,  proof,  iii.  458 ;  iv.  471  ; 

vin.  154 
Approof,  approbation,  iii.  216.   Sec  also 

"Proof." 
Approv'd,  proved,  i.  166 
Arch,  i^ief,  leader,  vii.  393 
Argones,  large  merchant  vessels,  ii.  476  ; 
.    ▼.  273 


Aroint  thee,  vii.  103.  429 
Articukite,  iv.  319  ;  vi.  169 
Ascaunt,  aslant,  vii.  320 
Aspersion,  sprinkling,  i.  64 
Assinego,  ass,  vi.  42 
Astringcr,/a/co}ter,  iii.  298 
Atone,  to  agree^iu,  96;   iv.  118;  v 

364  ;  vi.  240.  689  ;  vui.  32.  151 
Attask*d,  tax'd,  taken  to  task,  vii.  388 
Away  with,  I  cannot,  iv.  404 
Aweful,i.l45;  iv.  414 


Backarc,  an  exclamation,  iii.  139 

Bajazet's  mule,  iii.  276 

Bale,  sorrow,  vi.  1 46 

BalkM,rMi(/f^,  iv.  227 

Ban,  to  curse,  v.  90.  148  ;  vi.  566 

Banbury  cheese,  i.  182 

Bankes's  horse,  ii.  296 

Banquet,  dessert,  iii.  194  ;  viii.  60 

Barbazon,  iv.  484 

Barber's  forfeits,  ii.  99 

Baring,  shaving,  iii.  276 

Barm,  yeast,  ii.  405. 

Base,  a  game^i.  100  ;  viii.  235.  382 

Basilisco-like,  iv.  16. 

Basta,  enough,  iii.  125 

Bastard,  a  kmd  of  wine,  ii.  57  ;  iv.  262 

Bate,  beat,  iv.  306.  522  ;  vi.  439 

Batler,  iDOshing  bat,  iii.  34 

Bniten,tofeed,  vii.  288 

Bauble,  a  fooFs,  iii.  295 ;  vi.  346.  421 

Bavin,  brush-faggot,  iv.  291 

Bawcock,  iii.  436 

Bay  of  building,  ii.  30 


CCXCll 
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Bay-windows,  iii.  402 

Bear  in  hand,  to  lead  to  bdUvCy  ii.  21  ; 

Tiii.  246 
Bearward,  ii.  202  ;  iiL  114 
Bedfellow,  iv.  487 
Bedlam-beggars,  vii.  403 
Beef,  eating,  iiL  333 
Beetle,  three-man,  iv.  369 
Begging  fools,  ii.  124.  368 
Beholding,  or  beholden,  il  83.  489;  iii. 

136.140;  V.574 
Besmirch'd,  betmeared,  $oUed,  iv.  542  ; 

vii.  21 3.  See  also  <<  Smirched." 
Besort,  to  become,  to  beseem,  vii.  384 
Bestraught,   didraught,  didracted,  iii. 

114 
Beteem,  to  povr  otU,  i.  cclxxxv  ;  ii.  395 

to  permit,  vii.  207 

Bewray,  to  betray,  vii.  395 
Bezonian,  iv.  451 ;  v.  185 
Bid,  to  invite,  vi.  519 

—  endured,  v.  462 
Bills,  iii.  16  ;  vii.  460 
Bilbo,  •ie!on2,i.  183 
Bilboes, /oTterf,  vii.  333 

Bird  singing  in  the  ear,  iv.  457 
Bisson,  blind,  vi.  173  ;  vii.  254 
Black  and  Yellow,  a  tune,  iii.  385 
Blank,  in  shooting,  vii.  361 
Blench,  to  start  q^,  ii.  86  ;  iii.  446  ;  vi. 

14.  47  ;  viii.  624 
Blent,  blended,  ii.  525  ;  iii.  346 
Blood,  disposition,  vi.  558 
Blood-bolterM,  vu.  157 
Blue-coats,  servants,  v.  21 
Bobj  blow,  iii.  41 
Bodg'd,  botched,  V.  244 
Bodkin,  dagger,  vii.  261 
Bollen,  swollen,  viii.  455 
Bolted,  sifted,  iii.  506 
Bolting-hutch,  iv.  276 
Bombard,   drinking   vessel,  i.   44  ;  iv. 

276 ;  V.  606 
Bombast,  stuffing,  ii.  378  ;  iv.  272 
Book,  paper-writing,  iv.  287 
Boot,  something  given  in,  v.  452 
Boots,  to  give  the,  i.  92 
Bought  and  sold,  over-reacked,  ii.  138 
Bosky,  woody,  i.  66 
Bow-strings,  hold  or  cut,  ii.  403 
Brach,  dog,  hound,  iii.  108 ;  iv.  288 ; 

vi.  44;  vii.  379.  435 


Braid,  crafty,  iii.  281 

Brawl,  French,  a  dance,  ii.  310 

Bread,  holy,  iii.  64 

Break  up,  to  carve,  ii.  320 

Breast,  voice,  iii.  353 

Brief,  abstract,  iv.  21 

Bribe-buck,  stolen  venison,  i.  267 

Brize,  gad-fly,  vi.  29  ;  viii.  74 

Brock,  badger,  iii.  368 

Brogues,  heavy  shoes,  viii.  220 

Broken  mouth,  iii.  240 

Brown  bills,  vii.  460 

Brownist,  iii.  380 

Brown  paper  and  ginger,  ii.  78 

Bruit,  to  noise,  to  report,  v.  38.  314  ;  vL 

584  ;  viL  183 
Buckle,  to  bend,  iv.  348 
Bucklers,  to  give  the,  iu  267 
Bucklersbury,  1.  228 
Bugs,  bugbeax*^  iii.  134 ;  v.  333 ;  vii 

334  ;  viii  236 
Burgonet,  helmet,  viii.  23 
Burgher,  dtusen,  iii.  27 
Burst,  to  break,  iiL  107  ;  iv.  408 
Bush,  for  good  wine,  iii.  100 
Buttery-bar,  iii.  332 
By  'r  lakin,  6^  our  ladykin,  iu  419 


Caddis-garter,  iv.  262 

Caddisses,  iii.  500 

Cake  is  dough,  iii.  193 

Caliver,  hand-gun,  iv.  406 

Callat,  a  drab,  iii.  466  ;  v.  124.  262 

Canary',  a  dance,  ii.  310 

Cantons,  songs,  iii.  347 

Cantle,  piece,  portion,  iv.  283 ;  viii.  ^4 

Canvass,  to  sift,  v.  21 

Capitulate,  to  draw  up  heads,  iv.  293 

Capocchio,  dolt,  vi.  89 

Captious,  capable  of  receiving,  iii.  225 

Carbonado,  meat  cut  and  broiled,  iv.  327 

Carded,  mixed,  iv.  291 

Card  of  ten,  iii.  151 

Carduus  benedictus,  blessed  thistle,  ii.238 

Carkanet,  necklace,  ii.  134 

Carl,  churi,  clown\f'u\.  233 

Carlot,  peasant,  ui.  70 

Carpet-knights,  iii.  392 

CsLrpmg,  prating,  iv.  292 

Carry  out  a  side,  to  win  the  game,  viL  47^ 
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Casedy  caged,  confined,  iv.  48 
Case,  dbin,  i.  cclxxxv ;  iii.  271.  412 
Case  of  lives,  two  li/tet,  iv.  503 
Castiliano,  a  drinking  exclamation,  iii. 

331 
CasI,  left  off,  iii.  64 
Camock,  part  of  dress,  iii.  287 
Castle,  a  dote  hdmei,  vi.  317 
Catalan,  a  term  of  abuse,  i.  203 ;  iii.  355 
Cates,  fm^ptnoiM,  iii.  143 
Cats,  hatred  to,  iii.  289 
Candle,  hempen,  v.  200 
Causes  of  qnarrel,  ii.  299 
Censer,  a  barber's,  iii.  178 
Censure,  opinion,  judgment,  i.  97 ;  v. 

125.397 
Cesse,  cease,  iii.  304 

Cess,  out  of  all,  out  of  all  meature,  iv.  247 
Chains,  worn  by  stewards,  iii.  357 

worn  by  usurers,  ii.  206 

Chambers,  tmall  pieces  of  ordnance,  iv. 

381.  501 ;  V.  523 
Champaign,  open  country,  iii.  371 
Changeling,  iii.  484 
Chape  of  a  dagger,  the  hook  by  which 

it  haogs,  i.  cclxxxv  ;  iii.  286 
Chapeleas-sword,  iii.  156 
Character,  hand-writing,  vii.  393 

• to  imprint,  vii.  215 

Characts,  inscriptions,  ii.  90 
Chares,  matters,  viii.  114 
Charge-house,  school-house,  ii.  348 
Charm,  to  6«iri(<^  viii.  149 
Chamioo,  a  Portuguese  wine,  v.  145 
Chase,  at  tennis,  i.  cclxxxv! ;  iv.  479 
Chaodron,  entrails,  v.  153 
Cheater,  escheator,  i.  191 ;  iv.  383 
Cherry-pit,  a  game,  iii.  388 
Cheveril,ikid-«ii;iii,iii.373;  V.539;  vi.420 
Childing,  teeming,  ii.  408 
Chopine,  a  high  shoe,  vii.  251 
Cinque-pas,  a  dance,  iii.  335 
Cital,  recital,  iv.  323 
C3ack-dish,  a  beggar's,  ii.  61 
Clamour,  to  silence  ?  iii.  501 
Clear-stories,  iii.  402 
Qeped,  called,  ii.  291 ;  vii.  219.    See 

abo  «  Ycleped." 
CHng  thee,  vii.  181 
CKp,  and  enclip,  to  embrace,  iii.  533; 

hr.  85;  V.  180;  vi.  233;  viii.  52.  98. 

aoi 


Clout,  white  doth,  the  mark  in  archery, 

vi.  418;  vii.  460 
Clubs,  to  cry,  to  call  for  assistance,  iii. 

87  ;  V.  23.  603  ;  vi.  293 
Coals,  to  carry,  iv.  504 ;  vi.  375 
Coast,  to  approach  sidelong,  vi.   100; 

viii.  398 
Cobloaf,  vi.  41 

Cock,  small  boat,  i.  cclxxxix  ;  vii.  457 
Cock  and  pie,  i.  187  ;  iv.  439 
Cockney,  iii.  398 ;  vii.  408 
Coffer  and  coffin,  viii.  314 
Cog,  to  cheat,  ii.  359  ;  vi.  129 
Cohorts,  vii.  373 
Colbrand,  the  giant,  iv.  15 
CoIIied,  black,  ii.  396 
Collier,  a  term  of  abuse,  iii.  388 
Colours,  to  fear  no,  iii.  337 
Colt,  to  trick,  iv.  253 
Comart,  treaty,  vii.  199 
Combinate,  contracted,  ii.  56 
Comforting,  abetting,  iii.  464 
Comma,  vii.  334 

Commence,  a  university  word,  iv.  424 
Compact,  made  up  of,  viii.  377 

■  in  concert  with,  vii.  400 

Companion, /i;2^,  vi.  230 ;  vii.  72 
Compassed  window,  bay  or  bow  window, 

vi.  21 
Competitor,  confederate,  iii.  401 
Comply,  to  compliment,  vii.  340 
Compt,  account,  vi.  526 
Comptible,  aocountahle,  iii.  343 
Compulsative,  vii.  199 
Con,  to  know,  vii.  389 
Concolinel,  a  tune,  ii.  310 
Confect,  comfit,  ii.  252 
Confiscate,  v.  310 

Congreeing,  concurring,  iv.  476 ;  vii.  300 
Conjunctive,  vii.  314 
Consort,  to  associate,  i.  143;   ii.  119; 

V.  420 
Consort,  company,  vi.  432  ;  vii.  394 
Contaminate,  iv.  547 
Contemptible,  scornful,  contemptuous,  ii. 

220 
Con  thanks,  to  give  thanks,  iii.  286 ; 

vi.  573 
Contraction,  contract,  vii.  287 
Contrive,  to  spend,  iii.  136 ;  viii.  553 
Convey,  to  defraud,  to  rob,  i.  190 ;  iv. 

193 ;  V.  19.  292 


CCXCIV 
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Convicted,  eonquered,  iv.  66 
Convince,  to  otercome^  ii.  377  ;  vi.  40  ; 

vii.  118.  1C6;  viitn63.  2a3 
Convive,  tofecut,  vi.  108 
Cony-catching,  eheaHittg^  iii.  165.  102 
Copatain  hat,  iii.  101 
Cope,  covering^  viii.  343 
Copy,  abundance,  ii.  166 
Coranto,  a  dance,  iii.  230.  336 
Corky,  dry,  wUkered,  vii.  430 
Costard,  head,  ii.  312 
Coted,  OTcrtook,  vii.  246 
Couchings,  vii.  46 
Counsel,  «»rrtjy,  i.  181 
Counter,  to  run,  a  term  of  the  chase, 

ii.  163  ;  vii.  307 
Counterfeit,  portraU,  vi.  580 
Counterpoints,  counterpane*,  iii.  140 
Court-cupboard,  gideboard,  vi.  308 
Court  holy-water,/flrftery,  vii.  410 
Court  of  guard,  vii.  636 ;  viii.  100 
Coy,  to  carem,  ii.  443 ;  i-ii.  376 
Coystrill,  or  kestrell,  bcutard  hawk,  iii. 
331 ;  viii.  344 

Cozier,  botcher,  iii.  356 

Crack,  boy,  iv.  308 ;  vi.  166 

Crack-hemp,  iii.  100 

Cracked   within    the  ring,     uncurrent 
gold,  vii.  251 

Crants,  garlands,  vii.  330 

Crare,  a  small  cra^Jviii.  220 

Credit,  belief,  iii.  405 

Cresset,  a  liglU,  a  beacon,  iv.  280 

Crone,  old  woman,  iii.  405 

Crosses,  money,  ii.  204 

Cross-gartered,  iii.  370 

Crow-keeper,  vi.  302 ;  vii.  450 

Crush  a  cup,  a  drinking  tcnn,  vi.  ;W7 

Cry  aim,  to  encourage,  i.  224  ;  iv.  24 

Cues,  in  acting,  ii.  422  ;  v.  418 

Cunning,  knowhdge,  vi.  588 ;  viii.  316 

Curb,  to  bend,  vii.  201 

Curiosity,  scrupulousness,  vii.  368 

Cursorary,  for  cursory,  iv.  560 

Curtle-ax,  broadsword,  iii.  26 

Custard-coffin,  iii.  178 

Cut,  horse,  iii.  350 

Cut  and  longtail,  i.  235 

Cutler's  pocti7,  ii.  658 

Cyprus  or  cypress,  iii.  377 


Daff'd,  put  aside,  ii.  210.      See  also 

"Doff." 
Danger,  debt,  il  643 
Daring  Uurks,  v.  667 
Darklmg,  in  the  dark,  ii.  416 
Darraign,  to  prepare,  v.  260 
Dates,  used  in  cookery,  vi.  26 
Daub,  to  plaister,  vii.  446 
Day-woman,  liatr^-woman,  ii.  207 
Deal,jwire,  viii.  673 
Dear,  dire,  iii.  400  ;  vi.  686  ;  vii.  200 
Deam,  lonely,  secret,  vii.  440 
DebauchM,i.64;  iii.  243 
Deceivable,  deceitful,  iiL  406 ;  iv.  156 
Deck,  to  sprinkle,  i.  18 
Deck,jpa<^  of  cards,  v.  320 
Decline,  lean  from,  ii.  142 
Defeat,  to  free,  to  disembanxus,  iii.  243 

Deftly,  dexterously,  vii.  164 

Defy,  to  refuse,  iv.  66 

Demerits,  merits,  vi.  160 

Den,  good,  good  even,  ii.  229.  310;  iv. 
14;  vi.  174.  460 

Denay,  denial,  iii.  364 

Denay,  to  deny,  v.  126 

Denier,  small  piece  of  money,  v.  362 

Deny,  to  refuse,  ii.  261 

Depart  with,  to  paH  with,  ii.  806 

Descant,  a  term  in  music,  i.  00 ;  viii. 
447 

Design,  to  point  out,  iv.  110 

Detect,  to  discover,  v.  262 

Detected,  suspected,  ii.  61 

Dich,  do  it,  vi.  618 

Diet,  to  fast,  i.  106 ;  iii.  310 

Diffused,  disordered,  confuted,  unintel- 
ligible, i.  cclxxxiv,  266 ;  vii.  376 

Disable,  to  under-rate,  iii.  72 

Disappointed,  unprepared,  vii.  226 

Discandying,  viii.  86 

Disclaims  in,  vii.  308 

Disclosed,  hatched,  vii.  332 

Dismes,  tenths,  vi.  46 

Disnatured,  unnatural,  vii.  386 

Disseat,  unseat,  vii.  176 

Distained,  unstained,  ii.  131 

Doff,    to  do  off,   ii.    210.       Sec    alst) 
"  DaffM." 

Doit,  a  small  piece  of  money,  viii.  104 

Dole,  dealing,  share,  iv.  340 

Dole,  happy  man  bo  his,  L  236 ;  iii.  1 23. 
430 ;  iv.  264 
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Do  withal,  ii.  534 

Dowle,  down,  i.  61 

Dribbling,  or  dribbing,  ii  17 

Dram,  Jack,  iii.  269 

Dramble,  to  bungie,  to  fumble,  i.  231 

Dry-foot,  to  draw,  a   phrase  of  the 

chase,  ii.  153 
Ducdame,  iii.  38 
Dudgeon,  handle,  vii.  121 
Daello,  laws  of  the,  iii.  95 
Dump,  a  musical  term,  i.  143 ;  vi.  478 ; 

viii.  447 
Dun's  the  mouse,  vi  393 


Expedient,  ejrpeditiotu,  iii.  46;  iv.  19. 

134;  y.  160.360 
Expiate,  expired,  v.  417  ;  viii.  486 
Exposture,  exposure,  vi.  223 
Extended,  seized,  viiL  11 
Extremes,  extremities,  vi.  91 
Eyas,  young  hawk,  vii.  247 
Eyas-musket,  small  young  havk,  i.  227 
Eye  of  green,  diode  of  green,  i.  33 
Eyry,  nest,  vii.  247 
Eysil,  tinegar,  vii.  332  ;  viii.  524.    See 

also  "  Esil." 


Eaning  time,  time  of  parturition,  i. 

ccxc ;  viii.  322 
Ear,  to  plough,  iv.  169;  viii.  11.  21. 

478.    See  also  ''  Unear'd." 
Ear-bussing,  vii.  390 
Eager,  sour,  v.  274 ;  vii.  225 
Eehe,  to  eke,  viii.  309 
Eftest,  readiest,  ii.  254 
Eggs  for  money,  taking,  iii.  439 
Eld,  age,  vi.  48 
Emballing,  v.  540 
Embarquement,  impediment,  vi.  171 
Embossed,  ybamin^  at  the  mouthy  iii.  108. 

271 ;  viii.  105 
Enactures,  vii.  273 ;  viii.  550 
Engle,  ^/,  iii.  173 
Enmew,  to  mew  up,  to  hide,  ii.  51 
Enseamed,  greased,  vii.  289 
Entreat,  to  treat,  iv.  161  ;  v.  160 
Envious,  hating,  v.  147 
Envy,  hatred,  ii.  537 ;  vi.  21(> ;  vii.  31 
Envoy,  conclusion,  ii.  312 
Eaeoted,  paid,  vii.  248 
Enl,  vinegar,  vii.  332  ;  viii.  524.     Sec 

also  "  Eysil." 
Ever  among,  iv.  447 
Even  Christian,  vii.  322 
Ever,  always,  v.  591 
Everlasting,  a  material  for  drc-sH,  ii.  153 
Evil,  curing  the,  vii.  167 
Excrement,     fteard,    hair,    iii.     518 ; 

viL298 
Exempt,  taken  away,  sqxiraUd,  ii.  132 
Exhibition,  mainU-nanc*!,  i.  104 
Ez^gent,  end,  v.  44 
Expedience,  expedition^  iv.  226;  viii.  14 


Fading,  the  burden  of  a  ballad,  iii.  499 
Fadgc,  to  suit,  to  answer,  ii.  349 ;  iii. 

352 
Fair,/airfi^j*,  ii.  126.  397;  iii.  49 
Fall,  to  drop,  to  letfaU,  iv.  181 
Falsing,  ii.  130 

Fancies  and  good-nights,  iv.  407 
Fancy,  lore,  ii.  520;  iii.  510;  viii.  547 
Fangled,  trifling,  i.  cclxxxix  ;  viii.  242 
Fantastical,  imaginary,  vii.  105 
Fap,  drunk,  i.  183 
Farced,  stufed,  inflated,  iv.  534 
Fashions, /<m7«iit,  iii.  156 
Fast  and  loose,  a  game,  viii.  103 
Favour,  countenance^  iu,  361;  iv.  188. 

294  ;  vii.  24  ;  viii.  248.  359 
Fear  no  colours,  iii.  337 
Fear,  to  frighten,  iv.  430  ;  v.  294.  323  ; 

viii.  46.  405 
Feat,  nice,  neat,  viii.  141.  248.  546 
Federary,  confederate,  iii.    454.      Sec 

also  "  Feodary." 
Feo-ffirm,  for  erer,  vi.  68 
FccTc, companion,  wife,  vi.  327;  viii.  272 
Fell,  hide,  skin,  vii.  179 
Feodary,  confed*irate,  ii.   45  ;  iii.  451  ; 

viii.  187.     See  also  "  Fedci-aiy." 
Fern-seed,  its  property,  iv.  251 
Festinately,  hastily,  ii.  310 
FQt,  fetched,  vf.b(n 
Fetch,  trick,  vii.  231 
FiorccAviii.  259 

Fip,  the  Spanish,  iv.  451  ^ 

Fil'd,  polisJied,  viii.  514 
File,  fo  *:/?/«•,  vii.  136 
Fill-horse,  ii.  496;  vi.  €t8.     Sec  also        } 

"Thills." 
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Fine,  refined^  artfidy  iii.  312 

Fine,  to  end,  viii.  442 

Firago,  for  Virago,  iii.  393 

Fire-drake,  serpent,  dragon,  v.  603 

First-good,  bed,  v.  621 

Fives,  a  disorder  in  horses,  iii.  157 

Five  wits,  vii.  425 ;  viii.  538 

Fixure,/x<tfrf,  vi.  31 

Flap-dragon,  ii.  346  ;  iii.  484  ;  iv.  388 

Flap-jacks,  pancakes,  viii.  294 

Flaw,  gua,  v.  162  ;  vii.  329  ;  viii.  313. 

386 
Flecked,  spotted,  vi.  414 
Fleet,  ;foai,  viii.  86 
Flewd,  chapped,  ii.  447 
Flight-arrows,  ii.  188 
Flote,  wane,  i.  20 
Flouted,  scorned,  v.  389 
Flush,  luxuriant,  viL  284 
Foils,  hiemiskes}ym,  20. 174 
Foison,  plenty;  i.  37;  ii.  21;  vii.  165; 

viii.  51.  500 
Fond,  foolish,  ii.  37.  92.  437.  ^30  ;  iii. 

30.  220;  iv.  201;  v.  152.  258.  411; 

vi.  304 
Fool-begged,  ii.  124.  368 
Fools,  nicking  them,  ii  170 ;  viii.  80 
Foot,  to  grasp  in  the  talons,  viiL  242 
Footed,  landed,  vii.  422 
For,  because,  iii.  307 
Force  not,  care  not  for,  ii.  367 ;  viii.  444 
Force,  of,  of  necessity ,  iii.  608;  iv.  260 
Fordo,  to  destroy,  vii.  329.  488 
Forslow,  to  delay,  v.  266 
Forestalled,  anticipated,  iv.  443 
Forfeits,  barber's,  iL  99 
Formal,  sane,  ii.  96.  168;  iii.  369 
FoT9^ke,  forbidden,  viii.  69 
Forty  fancies,  the  humour  of,  iii.  157 
Fox,  SKord,  iv.  554 

Frampold,  uneasy,  uncomfortcAle,  i.  209 
Frank,  sty,  iv.  375;  v.  373 
Fretten,/r«tt«i,  ii.  640 
Frippery,  old  clothes  shop,  i.  72 
Frise,  coarse  woollen  doth,  i.  271 
Frontier, /ortfA«Ki,  iv.  237 
Frusli,  to  break,  to  bruise,  vi.  130 
Fullam,  a  false  die,  i.  191 


Gad,  a/xnia,  vl328 
Gain-giving,  fRtij/tiTiii^,  vii.  341 
Galliard,  a  dance,  iiL  334 
Gralloway  nags,  iv.  386 
Gallow,  to  terrify,  vii.  420 
Gallowglasses,  v.  205  ;  vii.  100 
Garboils,  commotions,  viii.  17 
Garden-house,  ii.  96 
Gaskins,  large  breeches,  iii.  338 
G&udy,  joyful,  viii.  87 
Gear,  tnatter,  ii.  479  ;  v.  154  ;  vi.  13 
Geek, /oc/)  iii.  418;  viii.  240 
GrenenU,  subjects,  ii.  42  ;  vii.  251 
Germius,  sprouting  seeds,  vii.  154 
Gest,  a  resting-place,  iii.  433 
Gib-cat,  a  male  cat,  iv.  232 
Gillyflowers,  iii.  495 
Gilt,  gilding,  iv.  542 ;  vi.  154 
Gimmal,  a  device,  v.  15 
Gimmal-bit,  double-bit,  iv.  538 
Ging,  gang,  i.  249 

Ginger-knapping,  or  snapping,  iL  515 
Gird,  taunt,  reproof,  v.  52  ;  vi.  150 
Girdle,  turning  the,  ii.  261 
Give  aim,  to  direct,  i.  167  ;  vi.  361 
Gleek,  jeer,  scoff,  iL  424  ;  iv.  563  ;  v. 

60  ;  vi.  478 
Glose,  to  expound,  to  explain,  iv.  471 
God  'ild  you,  God  yield  or  reward  you, 

iii.  62.  94;  vii.  305 
God's  bodkin,  vii.  254 
Going  to  the  world,  tnarrying,  iL  210 
Gongarian,  or  Hungarian,  L  189 
Good  den,  good  eve^  ii.  229.  319  ;  iv. 

14;  vi.  174.  459 
Good-nights  and  fancies,  iv.  407 
Good  year,  what  the,  an  exclamation, 

L  196;  ii.   198;  vii.  477 
Good,  to  weep  a,  to  weep  muck,  i.  158 
Gorbeliied,  corpulent,  i.  cclxxxvi;   iv. 

255 
Goujeers,  a  disorder,  vii.  477 
Gourd,  a  false  die,  i.  191 
Gouts,  drops,  viL  121 
Grace,  beauty,  iiL  526 
Gramercy,  great  thanks,  vi.  529 
Greek,  merry,  398  ;  vi.  20 
Gripe,  griffin,  vulture,  viiL  430 
Grise,  degrees,  steps,  iii.  377  ;  ^L  559 
Growing,  accruing,  ii.  147 
Guards,  ornaments  of  dren^  ii.  51. 196. 

498;  iT.67.380 
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Gummed  velvet,  fretting  of,  iv.  251 
Gaerdon,  reward^  ii.  271*  316 ;  v.  63. 

293.    See  also  ^  Reguerdon/' 
Gust,  to  tade,  Hi.  441 


Haggard,  wild  hawk,  ii.  224 ;  iii.  375 

Half-fac'd  groat,  iv.  11 

Halidom,  L  151 

H  and  ache,  ii.  238 

Handsaw,  or  Heron-shaw,  vii.  249 

Happily  and  haply,  ii.  74;  iii.  118 

Happy  man  be  his  dole,  i.  236;  iii.  123. 

439;  iv.  254 
Harlots,  male  and  female,  ii.  171 
Harrow,  to  mbdue,  vii.  197;  viii.  62 

Hefts,  keavingiy  iii.  453 

Hent,  to  take,  ii.  87;  iii.  492;  vii.  284 

Herb  of  grace,  rue,  iii.  295;  iv.  181; 

vii.  310 
Heat,  commandf  iv.  258 
Hide  fox  and  all  after,  a  game,  vii.  297 
High  men  and  low   men,  falte  dice, 

i.  191 
Hight,  called,  il  289 
Hilding,  low  wretch^  iii.  138.  268;  iv. 

345     vu  469     vifi.  175 
Hint,  mtgt^MtioHf  I  17.  31 
Hireiu  iv.  385 

Hiiliby^hoFHi'  is  forgot,  ii.  31 1 ;  vii.  270 
Hoar-docks,  vii.  453 
Hob-nob,  iiL  392 
Ho,  ho,  ho,  ii.  441 
Holding,  burdfu  of  a  »ong,  viii.  54 
Htwdroau-blmd,  blind  man*$  bough,  vii. 

288 
Hot-house,  bagnio,  ii.  25 
lloiur,  Humph  rev,  v.  456 
Household  hadf^e,  v.  216 
Hojtj  to  A/*m  pfnH^,  jii.  442 
Htibbyb  or  Whoo-bub,  iii.  515 
Hugger  mugger,  in  tecret,  vii.  306 
Hull,  to  be  driven  to  and  fro  by  ttates, 

iu.  344  ;  v.  549 
Hundred  Merry  Tales,  the,  ii.  205 
Hunt-counter,  a  dog  that  runs  the  vrong 

way,  iv.  354 
Hnnt8-up,a  morning  song,  i.  cclxxxviii ; 

yi.453 
Huriy-lrarly,   confusion,  i.    cclxxxviii. 

Til  99 


Husbandry, /fK^ity,  vii.  119 


Ignomy,  ignominy,  i.  cclxxxvi ;  ii.  45  ; 
iv.  332 ;  vi.  135.  333 

lUustrous,  dull,  not  6ri^^viii.  162 
Imbare,  to  expose,  to  lay  bare,  iv.  473 
ImintMim^yj  vii.  4JH 
Imp  out,  topitec  tnti,  iv.  146 
Jfiipalr^  HitworiAy,  yu  102 
Impartiai,  t^ikimj  no  part,  ii.  93 
ImperiAl,  Ini/jv^riotut,  vi.  283;  vii.  329 
Im perse vernot,  viu,  211 
Impoiiedj^fpjif*/,  vii,  338 
Importaint^,  im/x^r^HniVj/,  iv.  18 
Important,  imfv/rtunaUj   u.    169.   203. 

348    ui,  273^419.  5:tn;  vii.  454 
]m[MiEv.j  itinpimik/n,u  152 
Inipt%!ss,  to  prfu,  to  compel,  vii.  156 
Inclip,  to  embrace,  viii.  52.     See  also 

«CUp.»' 
Include,  to  conclude,  i.  170 
lacrmj^Jinff  pretttfj  ii.  314 
Index,  coauA^fLc^mtnt,  v  307;  vii.  287 
indiflerent,  noi  difnrnt^  iii.  166 
Indiirt,  conturl,  vii.  2Sl 
Indnction,  rnfranf^,  iv   280 
Iiiduranee,  ci/njiaetiuia^  v.  590 
In,  for  e*€U^  iii.  219 
Infer,  to  br\n*j^  to  produce,  vi.  549 
Informal,    itrnane,    ii.    96.      See    also 

*'  Forroah" 
lugptiiouBj  imjt^Uim$,  ii.  294  ;  vi.  535 
I agle,  j/vifi,  iii.  173 
InhabiUbi(>,  unlnkobiital^f^  iv.  113 
Jiiliibited,/or6wfcf^B,/>roAiW«i,  iii.  212 
Iniquity,  the  Vice,  v.  406 
Inkhom,  pedantic,  v.  51 
Inkle,  tape,  worsted,  ii.  315;  iii.  500; 

viii.  346 
Inland-bred,  wtll  bred,  iii.  42 
Imu  htmn^^  iv  298 
Innoc-tut,  i'/r.r,  iii.  287;  vii.  433 
Insane  root,  hemlock,  vii.  106 
In-set,  to  set,  iv.  351 
Instance,  solicitation,  motite,  ii.  379; 

iii.  275 
Insuit,  solicitation,  iii.  309 
InisaA,  to  pretend,  v.  422 
Intrinse,  infnotittf,  vii.  309 


CCXCVIU 
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Invis'd,  unteent  viiL  551 
Inward,  itUUnate,  ii.  62;  v.  417 
Irregulous,  viii.  224 


Jack  o*  the  clock,  iv.  211 ;  v.  446. 

Jack  a'  Lent,  i.  227 

Jack,  the,  at  howls'^  viii.  166 

Jack  of  a  Virginal,  viii.  432 

Jar  of  the  clock,  tick  of  the  clock,  iii.  433 

Jet,  to  arut,  iii.  366  ;  v.  401  ;  vi.  294  ; 

viu.  190.  286 
Jew,  a  term  of  fondness,  ii.  314 
Jewess'  eye,  ii.  504 
Jig,  a  theatrical  entertainment,  vii.253. 

270 
John,  poor,  dried  hake,  vi.  376 
John  a'  Dreams,  vii.  256 
Jovial,  like  Jawjviii.  224 
Jump,  to  agree  ic\ik,  ii.  512 

jwAy  vii.  198 

to  risk,  vi.  203;  vii.  116;  viii. 

244 

a  hazard,  viii.  73 

Justicer,/u<]^,  vii.  433.  449 


Kam,  or  cam,  atrry,  vi.  209 

Keech,  a  lump  of  fat,  iv.  268  ;  v.  503 

Keel,  to  cool,  ii.  383 

Kendal  green,  iv.  268 

Kernes,  peasants,  v.  161  ;  vii.  100.  183 

Kicky-wicky,  or  kicksy-wicksy,  iii.  248 

Kid-fox,  ii.  216 

Kind,  natural,  viii.  466 

King  and  Beggar,  a  hallad,  ii.  297.  320 

Kirtle,  &  jacket,  a  petticoat,  iv.  389 

Knapping,  snapping,  ii.  615 

Knock  it,  i.  cclxxxvii  ;  v.  526 

Knot-grass,  ii.  437. 

Knotted  garden,  ii.  291 


Laced  mutton,  a  dressed  courtezan,  i.  94 

Lag,  the  common,  vi.  563 

Land-damn,  iii.  456 

Lapwing,  artifice  of  the,  ii.  152 

Latched,  licked,  ii.  427 

Latch,  to  catch,  vii.  160  ;  viii.  525 


Lattice,  red,  i.  207 ;  iv.  373 
Lauds,  9011^  of  praise,  vii.  320 
Lavolta,  a  dance,  vi.  96 
Lay,  to  vxLy-lay,  vi.  550 
Leaguer,  camp,  iii.  269 
Leasing,  lying,  iii.  341  ;  vi.  250 
Leather-coat,  a  kind  of  apple,  iv.  448 
Leman,  sweetheart,  i.  250  ;  iii.  353 
Leer,  skin,  complexion,  iii.  73  ;  vi.  333 
Leese,  to  loose,  viii.  479 
Leg,  to  make  a,  vi.  524 
Leigcr  or  Lieger,  ambassador,  ii.  50  ; 

viii.  168 
Lenten,  spare,  iii.  338  ;  vii.  246 
Let,  to  hinder,  i.  132  ;  vi.  409  ;  vii.  221 
Level,  to  stand  in  the,  iii.  474 
Lewd,  lustful,  ignorant,  wicked,  ii.  267  ; 

iv.  115;  V.  139.  365 
Liberty,  ettemporal  acting,  vii.  250 
Lie  for,  to,  to  lie  in  prison  for,  v.  350 
Liefest,  dearest,  v.  156 
Lieutenantry,  proxy,  deputation,  viii.  77 
Lifter,  thief,  vi.  21 
Light  o'  Love,  a  tune,  ii.  237 
Lightly,  commonly,  v.  406 
Liking,  to  be  in,  to  be  in  fietk,  thri^ng, 

iv.  296.  400 
Lime  in  sack,  i.  189 
Limbo  patrum,  v.  604  ;  vi.  316 
Lincolnshire  bag-pipe,  iv.  232 
List,  boundary,  limit,  iii.  375  ;  vii.  307 
Livelihood,  liteliness,  v.  419 
Livery  of  land,  iv.  142 
Loach,  a  fish,  iv.  248 
Lockram,  coarse  linen,  vi.  178 
Lob  of  spirits,  ii.  404 
Loggat«,  a  game,  vii.  325 
Longly,  for  longingly,  iii.  123 
Loof 'd,  luff*d,  a  sea  term,  viii.  74 
Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  ii.  366 
Lord's  sake,  for  the,  ii.  78 
Love-locks,  ii.  235 
hover,  friend,  vi.  249 
Loves,  of  all,  by  all  means,  i.  209  ;  ii. 

418 
Lowted,  bowed,  v.  74 
Lozel,  an  abandoned  fellow,  iii.  466 
Luce,  a  pike  fish,  i.  178 
Lurch  o*  the  garland,  to  gcAn  ihe  victory, 

vi.  184 
Luncs,  mad  fits,  i.  246 ;  Hi.  4G0 ;  vL  56; 

vii.  282 
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Lost,  fiUasHre,  liking,  vi.  97 

Ijustielifjoyoui,  iii.  239 

Lyni^  a  species  of  dog,  vii.  435 


Maculate,  defiled,  tpottedy  ii.  296 
Maid  Marian,  iv.  300 
Mail'd  up,  artned,  v.- 148 
Make,  to  do,  v.  4G9 

mate,  viii.  480 

Ma]e,6ay  or  teaUel,  ii.  312 

Malkin,  vi.  178  ;  viii.  335 

Mall,  or  Moll  Cutpurse,  iii.  334 

Manage,  ii.  308  ;  iv.  8 

Mandragora,  tnandmke,  a  soporific,  vii. 

671  ;  viii.  23 
Mandrake's  groan,  v.  175 
Mankind,  nujuouline,  iii.  465  ;  vi.  225 
Manningtrce  Ox,  iv.  276 
Many,  tA«  people,  vi.  199 
Marchpane,  a  kind  of  cake,  vi.  398 
Mare,  riding  the,  hanging,  iv.  366 

riding  the  wild,  the  game  of  iee- 

tatf,  iv.  388 
Marian,  Maid,  iv.  300 
Maroccus,  Bankos's  horse,  ii.  295 
Match,  to  set  a,  to  make  an  apjwintment, 
iv.  233 

Mated,  confounded,  ii.  142 ;  v.  159  ;  vii. 
173 ;  vui.  400 

Maogre,  in  spite  of,  iii.  378 

Maond,  badcet,  viii.  546 

Meaoock,  eovxird,  iii.  148 

Mealed,  mingled,  ii.  73  ;  iii.  289 

Mean,  middle  ttate,  vii.  443 

Measure,  a  dance,  ii.  357 

Meazels,  lepers,  vi.  200 

Meddle,  to  mingle,  i.  12 

Meed,  de$eft,  v.  251.  317  ;  vi.  515 ;  vii. 
338 

Meiny,  retinue,  vii.  405 

Meet  with,  to  eountfract,  i.  70 

Mell,  to  meddle,  i.  12  ;  ii.  73  ;  iii.  289 

Merchant,  a   term  of  abuse,   v.  38 ; 
vi.  423 

Mere,  absolute,  i.  11  ;  viii.  333 

Mered,  viii.  80 

Metal  or  mottle,  vii.  19 

Mete-yard,  yard-measure,  iii.  180 

Mkli^,  a  truant,  iv.  274 

Mi^mg  mallecho,  vii.  271 


Middle-earth,  the  globe,  i.  269 
Middle-summcr^s  spring,  ii.  407 
Mill-stones,  eyes  dropping,  v.  375 
Miser,  unhappy  person,  v.  96 
Mistress,  the,  at  bowls,  v.  68 
Mo  and  moe,  more,  viii.  457 
Mobled,  hastily  dressed,  vii.  253 
Mock-water,  i.  217 
Model  and  module,  iii.  285  ;  iv.  99 
Modem,  common,  familiar,  iii.  44. 238. 

309  ;  iv.  56  ;  vi.  443  ;  viii.  125 
Moe  and  mowe,  i.  43  ;  ii.  434  ;  vii.  248 
Moiety,  share,  iv.  283 ;  vii.  355  ;  viii. 

497 
Momentany  and  momentary,  ii.  396 
Monarcho,  ii.  321  ;  iii.  211 
Monmouth  ca])s,  iv.  552 
Montanto,  a  fencing  term,  i.  216 ;  ii. 

188 
Month's  mind,  i.  101 
Mouths,  to  make,  ii.  434 
Morisco,  Morris-dancer,  v.  162 
Morris-pike,  ii.  155 
Mort  of  the  deer,  death  of  the  deer, 

iii.  436 
Mot,  XDord,  motto,  viii.  438 
Motion,  puppet-shoWt  i.  108  ;  ii.  61  ;  iii. 

491 
Motley,  thefooTs  dress,  v.  499 
Mouse,  a  term  of  cudcarment,  ii.  351 
Moused,  tnoutJied,  ii.  462  ;  iv.  30 
Mouse-hunt,  stoat,  vi.  472 
Mouth,  sweet,  sired  tooth,  i.  138 
Mowe  or  mouth,  i.  43  ;  ii.  434  ;  vii.  248 
Mum-budget,  i.  264 
Muset,  small  muse,  viii.  393 
Mutines,  mutineers,  iv.  31  ;  vii.  333 
Mutine,  to  mutiny,  vii.  288 
Mutton,  courtezan,  i.  94  ;  ii.  63 


Naught  awhile,  to  be,  iii.  8 

Nay  word,  bye-word,  i.  210  ;  iii.  358 

Ne,  nor,  iii.  234 

l^ elf,  fist,  ii.  443  ;  iv.  386 

Nether-stocks,  stockings,  iv.  264  ;  vii. 

404.    See  also  «  Stock." 
Nice,    trifling,    unimportant,   iv.  348 ; 

V.  434  ;  vi.  436.  484  ;  vii.  68 
Nicholas,  St.,  liis  clerks,  hightraymen, 

thietes,  iv.  250 
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PyblKM,  «pr^  S.  940;  iiL  107 
Pk^e,  to  i^f^j  i*  emeirde,    r.  247  ; 

Pun,  1»  «n^  «r  M  a  jMiff,  tu.  1 13 

,nLl«S 
Fkreel-gBt,^«nlsr  gih^  IT.  967 
Polish  top,  SL  331 

of   the  Bi8liop*8 
.317 

,B.419;m.i8;T.401 
Bnrot  mmd  rape,  iL  159 
PSMrtake,  to  fd^  port,  TiiL  541 
PiMtcd^AiANmtf  «icA/«iti,TL  77 
.370.355;     Pksh, Am^ in.  437 
▼».  3*6  :  vSL  490  Fmbm>  jwjihii,  tL  506 

O^atatfe.  mmimmK  ▼.  96  PIhb  aot,  aw  M«>r,  t.  189 

OlMMwik  #<»0».li»^  Wo.  67  Pktcfc,>M,L  55;  n.  136.  ^6  ;  tL  54  ; 

lVci^^«  tlH  Awkfe  «Me  «r  the  to^         tu.  175 

W.  364  FucifeeiT,>U7jr,  tu  54 

<[Ei2iails^miM.UAls.L190:  ^iL455       Puk,  to'mft,  tu.  28 
iVwiM4*d,  i«««Ml'l,  L  39 ;  i.  519  PStTia,  «  dmnce,  ni.  413 

lV«rev«HiU  TiiL  46  Vtmk,  p^t,  iiL  131 

lV*rcfvm^  «irfi#ws.  TiL  347  PwTkfc,  nffjr,  L  163. 193 ;  u.  150. 163 ; 

lV<ffsimii^clM^  ^wr^«».iM;  tt.  122  ni.  348;  hr.  386.  523  ;  v.  95.  333. 

0>ffsimi«$lM^  ^wi«Mfc«  vtt.  358  466;  tL  121 

or  aU   k'Tin^    ft  ^  ■mow,    L  319;     Pie^  m*  fUmser, «  tone,  iiL  355 

u^  418  P^aedyfoimdjfMi^,  \L  520 ;  it.  37 

lUi.  «n  M^siOMmtMiinF,  L  193 ;  i.  330.     Pitting,  jwttj,  fn^tJi^,  Ti.  108  ;  tii.  404 
*»  Vetdr^  par  Dim,  iL   161 ;   iv.  484  ; 

iWwy^  mmCmm*.  t.  513  tu.  377 

Oo»i4.*»!<k*  tt«  423  Perini«,jp«7«f«r,TiL420 

Oy«l.v4Ms{iM^^uL363  PtfWfi,  mmmUt,  r,  9S 

i>9MMN^  ^MlivrMn^  ii.  63:  iiL  381.     PMtT>rad,  L  319 

391  393 :  IT.  409  :  T.  321  IVr-lcilow,  compmmiom,  t.  453 

lV\»  «triUr«  Tiiv  153  PluuitMni,  ii.  331 

lViiiHMI./^^firrm«!^TiL335  PtMcse,  to  fcof,  to  A«n6lr,  L  cdxxxT  ; 

lVl<«k4AMr.THL390  iiL107;TL59 

tVr«N(S4mi«lMa.«vr«UM«fr,iT.407  Philip  S|MRow,  it.  16 

lVr««mr  .>f  •  wtlU  xiiL  449  PhiUbone,  Aaft^hane,  u.  496;  tL  68. 

t>>yis«h«u  44«c  UK  TiU.  393  S««  also  «  ThiUs.** 

iS*oK*fw^L9M  Pick,  top*dk,Ti.  147 

^Wi^  fc^  wi«^L  31 :  iL  45.  13«L  297.     PiekthiUish,  Ae  mjuior  of,  L  906 
410:iii.:ft54.34a47»;iT.36.70L8K     PiediiinBT,  L  55 
IM;vLtU;TiiL953.466.555  Pi8^jpitol'<i;TL  135;  tiL  368 

Pikh»  <Mihni  OM^  TiiL  901 
POehir,  aMllwtf.  Ti  438 
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Fm%f)ed*d,iin;  v.  20 

Pin  and  web,  ocOaraot  in  the  eye^  iii. 

444 ;  vii.  428 
Pin,  eleaving  the,  i.  oclxxxv  ;  ii.  323 ; 

vi.418 
Planched,  boarded,  planked^  ii.  68 
Plantage,    the    moon's   effect    upon, 

vi.  73 
Plantain,  the  medical  virtues  of,  vi. 

386 
PUtes,  money,  viii.  122 
PUtforms,  plane,  jdoU,  v.  33 
Plausibly,  with  applcnue,  viii.  468 
Pleached,  plaited,  intencofoen,  ii.  198  ; 

iv.  665  ;  viii.  108 
Point,  tag,  iii.  600 ;  iv.  346 ;  viii.  86 
Point  device,  with  nicety,  iii.  69.  371 
Point,  no,  ii.  306 

Poking-sticks,  for  setting  ruffs,  iii.  601 
PoUed,  bared,  vi.  236 
Pomander,  a  ball  of  perfume,  iii.  614 
Pomewater,  a  kind  of  i^ple,  iL  324 
Pounoet-box,^>«}/wiM-box,  iv.  238 
Powder,  to  salt,  iv.  332 
Practisants,  or  partisans,  v.  66 
Pregnant,  ready,  prepared,  aeoomplithed, 

iii.  376 
Prest,  ready,  ii.  480  ;  viii.  324 
Pretence,  intention,  vii.  131.  371 
Pretend,  to  intend,  i.  126 ;   v.  67  ;  viii. 

431 
Prevent,  to  anticipate,  iv.  369 
Pricket,  a  ttag  of  the  second  year,  ii. 

326 
Prime,  spring,  iii.  234 
Primero,   a  game  at  cards,    i.  260  ; 

V.686 
Print,  in,  exactly,  with  nicety,  i.  1 10  ;  ii. 

316 
Prize,  privilege,  v.  260 
Profiuse,  much  good  may  it  do  you,  iv. 

448 
TTi)of,  approbation,  approof,  iii.  177. 216 
Proper,  handsome,  well-shaped,  i.  144 
Propertied,  iii.  403 
Propose,  conversation,  ii.  223 
Provand,  provender,  vi.  180 
Provincial,  ii.  99 
Pucelle,  a  virgin,  v.  27 
Pugging,  cheating,  iii.  488 
Puke  stocking,  iv.  262 
Vvai,  to  pound,  yi.  42 

VOL,  I. 


^unk,  prostitute,  I  210 

Furehuae,  booty,  i.  cclxxxvi;  iv.  261. 

437;  V.  434 
Put  on,  to  incite^  viii.  232 
Puttock,  a  degnerate  hasUi,  viii.  144 


Quart  d*ecu,/ottftA  pairi  of  a  crown,  iii. 

290 
Quarrel,  s^ptare-headed  arrow,  v.  638 
Quarry,  a  heap  of  dead  gafne,  vi.  147  ; 

vii.  101.  169 
QMeU,  to  kiU,  vii  119 
Quern,  a  hand-miU,  t  odxxxv  ;  ii.  405 
Quintaine,  iiL-^ 
Quips,  soofi,  reproaches,  i.  147 
Quit,  requite,  iv.  606 ;  v.  486  ;  vii.  336 
Quittance,  repayment,  iv.  347 
Quoted,  noted,  observed,  i.  116  ;  iv.  74  ; 

vi.  106.  393  ;  vu.  234  ;  viiL  438 


Rabbit-sucker,  a  young  rahbit,  iv.  275 
Race  of  night,  iv.  63 
Rack,  vapour,  doud,  i.  70 
Rank,  butter-woman's,  iii.  60 
Rapier,  for  dancing,  vi.  293 
Rascal  deer,  lean  deer,  iii.  62 ;  v.  73 
Rash,  to  tear  away,  vii  440 
Rats,  rhiming  them  to  death,  iii.  62 
Raught,  reached,  ii.  326 ;  iv.  648  ;  v. 

246 ;  viii.  101 

reft,  V.  144 

Ravin,  to  swallow  greedily,  vii.  133 
Rayed,  made  dirty,  iii.  164 
Read,  advice,  counsel,  vii.  214 
Ready,  dressed,  v.  32 
Rear-mice,  bats,  ii.  413 
Reason,  doubt,  i.  121 
Rebate,  a  kmd  of  ruf,  il  236 
Recheat,  recaU,  a  term  of  the  chase,  ii. 

194 
Reck,  to  care  for,  iii.  96  ;  vii.  214 
Record,  to  sing,  i.  164 
Recorder,  a  musical  instrument,  ii.  457; 

vii.  279 
Red  Uttice,  L  207  ;  iv.  373 
Reechy,  smoky,difiy,  ii.  236  ;  vi  178  ; 

vu.  203 


CCCll 
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Regiment^  government,  command,  viii. 

Rcgucrdon,  reward,  v.  53.    Sec  also 

"Guerdon." 
Remorseiiil,  compattionate,  i.  152 
Renege,  to  deny,  vii.  399  ;  viii.  5 
Hepured,  purified,  vi.  67 
neao\veih,di8Solreth,  iv.  92  ;  vii.  207 
Respects,  eontid^rationt,  viii.  400 
Rest,  to  set  up,  a  phrase  from  gunnery, 

iL  155  ;  vi.  474.  489 
Riding  the  mare,  being  hanged,  iv.  366 
Riding  the  wild  mare,  the  game  of  tee- 
taw,  iv.  388 
Rigol,  circle,  iv.  431 ;  viiL  466 
Rim,  the  vitals,  iv.  544 
Rirage,  shore,  iv.  500 
Rivo,  a  drinking  term,  iv.  264 
Ronyon,  scabby  person,  viL  103 
RookM,  roosted,  v.  334 
Rope  for  a  parrot,  iL  159  - 
Rother,  ox,  cow,  or  buU,  i.  cclxxxviii ;  vi. 

559 
Round,  plain,  unoeremoniout,  ii.  125;  iii. 

356;  iv.  532;  vi.  527;  vu.  265.  285 
to  whisper,  to  mutter,  i.  cclxxxvi; 

iii.  441 ;  iv.  37 
Rouse,  carouse,  vii.  207 
Roynish,  scurvy,  scabby,  iiL  29 
lR,utidock^^fed4)rea8t,  viii.  221 
Rue,  or  herb  of  grace,  iv.  181 ;  vii.  310 
RushesNfor  strewing  rooms,  iv.  287; 

viii.  169 
Rush-rings,  marriages  with,  iiL  236 


Sacring  bell,  v.  568 

Sad,  grave,  i.  101 ;  ii.  221. 499;  iiL  384. 

504  ;  V.  282 
Safe,  to  secure,  viii.  96 
Saffron  dye,  for  dress,  iii.  294 
Sag,  swag,  viL  175 
Said,  done,  iiL  39  ;  iv.  330  ;  vL  337 
Sallet,  helma,  v.  206 
Salticrs,  satyrs,  iii.  504 
Samingo,  a  drinking  term,  iv.  449 
Sand-blind,  u.  494 
Scaled,  exposed,  ii.  57 
— —  dispersed,  vi.  144 
■      ■      weired,  vL  196 
SeamhUDg,  scrambling,  iv.  467 


Scamels,  i.  48 

Scarre,  rock,  iii.  280 

Scathe,  to  injure,  vi.  401 

Sconce,  head,  ii.  128 

ScotchM,  wounded,  hack'd,  vu.  140 

Scroyles,  scabs,  iv.  31 

ScrimerB,/<m«^rs,  vii.  317 

Sculls,  skoals,  vL  127 

Seam,  grease,  vL  58 

Seeling,  blinding,  vii.  141 

Seething,  boiling,  iL  453 

Sennet,  sounding  of  trumpets,  v.  151 

Sere,  tickled  in  the,  vii.  246 

Serpigo,  the  tetter,  iL  49 ;  vL  54 

Servant,  lorer,  L*  108 

Sessa,  iiL  107 ;  vii.  428.  435 

Several  and  common,  iL  308;  viii.  536 

Sewer,  his  office  explained,  vii.  1 16 

Shales,  skeUs,  iv.  537 

Shards,  broken  tiles,  vii.  330 

Shard-borne,  viL  140 ;  viiL  58 

Sheen,  d^ining,  bright,  iL  404 

Shekels,  pieces  of  money,  iL  37 

Shent,  deriroyed,  ruined,  rebuked,  scolded, 

L  cclxxxiv.  195  ;  iii.  404  ;  vi.  252  ; 

vii.  281 
Sherriffs  posts,  iii.  342 
Ship-tire,  a  kind  of  head-dress,  i.  228 
Shive,  slice,  vi.  295 
Shove-groat,  a  game,  iv.  386 
Shovel  board,  a  game,  i.  182 
Shrive,  to  confess,  ii.  134 
Side-sleeves,  long  sleeves,  ii.  237 
Siege,  seat,  i.  47  ;  ii.  74  ;  vii.  316 
Sign,  to  denote,  v.  546 
Sinka-pace,  a  dance,  iii.  335 
Similar,  simulator,  vii.  420 
Sir,  applied  to  the  clergy,  i.  177  >  iiL 

393  ;  V.  119.  415.  472 
Sirrah,  applied  to  women,  i.  cclxxxix  ; 

iv.  236  ;  viiL  127 
Sir-reverence,  ii.  1 43 
Sizes,  allowances,  vii.  411 
Skains-mate,  vi.  423 
Skills  not,  it  does  not  signify,  iii.  416 ; 

V.  160 
Skinker,  drawer,  iv.  261 
Skirr,  to  scour,  iv.  551  ;  vii.  176 
Sleave-6Uk,/o0.nAb,  vL  110;  Tit  184 
Sledded,  dedged,  viL  198 
Sleided-olk,  untwitted  tUk^VvL  383. 546 
Slip,  counterfeit  money,  vL  419 
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Slope,  loo$e  breeehet,  trotaen,  ii.  227 
Slubber,  to  negleeiy  to  obKure,  ii.  51 1 
Smack,  tatte,  iii.  246  ;  iv.  14 
Smirched,  dirtied,  ioUed,  ii.  235.  246 ; 

iii.  26  ;  iv.  542  ;  vii.  213.    See  also 

"Besmirched." 
Smoothiiig,/att0rtfi^,  v.  359 
Sneak-cnp,  iy.  299.    See  also  "  Snick- 

np." 
Sneap,  snub,  iv.  368 
Sneaping,  snipping  or  nipping,  ii.  286  ; 

iii  431 ;  viiL  424 
Suick-np,  a  term  of  contempt,  iii.  356. 

See  also  "  Sneak-cup/' 
Snuff,  €tnger,  dislike,  ii..461 ;  vil  417 
Solve,  solution,  viiL  507 
Sonties,  God's,  God's  sanctitia,  ii.  495 
Soon  at  night,  ii.  119 
Sooth,  tofiaUer,  iv.  43  ;  vi.  183 
Sort,  company,  coUedion,  ii.  427  i  iv. 

190;  V.  139.  173 
,  to  adeet,  i.  143  ;  v.  335.  397  ;  viii. 

440 
^-^,  to  accompany,  iv.  384  ;  viii.  393 

,  to  agree,  to  beJU,  vi.  16;  vii.  199 

,  to  happen,  to  turn  out,  v.  121. 267 

Sowie  by  the  ears,  to  puU  by  the  cai-s, 

vi.  236 
Speaking  thick,  speaking  rapidly,  iv. 

377 ;  viii.  88 
Sperr  up,  to  bar  up,  vi.  1 1 
Spoons  given  at  christenings,  i.  cclxiv ; 

V.601 
Sport  alone,  excellent  sport,  ii.  430 
Sprag,  aetfte,  nimble,  i.  245 
Square,  to  quarrel,  ii.  190.  405 ;  viii. 

28.81 
Squash,  an  tinrt/x;  peascod,  ii.  425  ;  iii. 

343.439 
Squire  or  square,  a  measure  or  rule, 

ii.  368  ;  iv.  252  ;  viii.  38 
Stain,  tincture,  colour,  iii.  211 
Stale,  a  decoy,  bait,  pretence,   i.   71  ; 

ii  126  ;  V.  295 
Stannyel,  a  kind  of  hawk,  iii.  369 
Star,  sphere,  vii.  239 
Starkly,  stiffly,  ii.  72 
Statute-caps,  ii.  361 
S^\d,8UeUd?  viii  456 
Stickler,  a  species  of  umpire,  vi.  133 
StigmaUc,  a  person  marked,  v.  216.  262 
Stinted,  stopped,  vi.  389 

t 


Stithy,  a  forge,  vi.  107  ;  vii.  269 
Stock,  stocking,  i.  138 ;  iii.  335.     See 

also  **  Nether-stocks." 
StomsLch,  pride,  haughtiness,  v.  580 
Stone-bow,  a  bow  to  shoot  stones,  iii.  366 
Stoop  of  wine,  two  quarts  of  wine,  iii.  352 
Stories,  clear,  iii  402 
Stover,  coarse  grass,  fodder,  i.  66 
Strappado,  a  punishment,  iv.  269 
Stuck,  thrust,  vii.  320 
Stuff, baggage,luggage,  furniture,  ii  164 ; 

▼ii.  177 
Subscrib'd,  surrendered,  vii.  368.  440 
Subject,  for  subjects,  ii.  62  ;  iii.  430 
Suggest,  to  tempt,  i.  129 ;  iv.  115 ;  v. 

507 ;  viii  416 
Suggestions,  temptations,  ii.  288 ;  iii. 

264.  296  ;  iv.  427 
Supposes,  suppositions,  iii.  192 
Suropter,  horse  or  mule  to  carry  luggctge, 

or  persons,  vii.  412 
Surcease,  tof/nish,  conclude,  vii.  116 
Swart,  6n>tr»,  Hack,  iv.  40  ;  vi  300 
Swashing,  vi  376 
Swath,  grass  cut  by  mowen,  iii  358 
Sweeting,  a  kind  of  apple,  vi.  420 
Sweet  mouth,  sweet  tooth,  i  138 
Sword  and  buckler,  iv.  245 


TMe,  picture, panel,  i  ccxc  ;  iii.  210  ; 

viii.  487 
Table,  palm  of  the  hand,  ii.  498 
Tabor,  used  by  fools,  iii.  372 
Tabourines,  drums,  y'u  108  ;  viii.  99 
Tag-rag,  multitude,  vii.  17 
Take  me  with  you,  let  me  understand 

you,  iv.  276 
Take,  to  blast,  to  infect,  i  254  ;  vii  202. 

426 
Take  in,  to  conqueA  vi.  152 ;  viii.  70. 

187 
Taking  up,  dealing,  iv.  352 
Talents  of  hair,  viii.  551 
Tall,  bold,  courageous,  i.  194  ;  iii.  330. 

401.  436  ;  iv.  484 
Tarre,  to  provoke,  to  incite,  iv.  65  ;  vi. 

40  ;  vii  428 
Ta8k»d,toj:W,  iv.  314.  323 
Tastc,rofry,  iv.  307 
Tawdry  lace,  iii.  502 
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Tawney-coats,  a  bishop's  livery,  y.  20 

Tender-heftedy  vii.  41 1 

Teen,  sorrow,  L  14  ;  v.  441 ;  vi.  388 ; 

viii.  397.  551 
Tent,  to  reticUf  to  dwell,  vi.  215 
Tent,  to  tearch  a  wound,  vi.  45;  vii.  257 
Tercel,  male  goU'hawk,  L  cdxxxviii ; 

Ti.69 
Tercel-gentle,  i.  cclxxxviii ;  vL  412 
Thcwes,  arengtk,  viL  22 
Thickly,  rapidly^y.  377 ;  vi.  88 ;  viii. 

188.  466 
Thief  and  true  man,  ii.  72 ;  iv.  251. 

255 ;  V.  246 
Thills,  the  tkaft$,  ii.  496  ;  vi.  68.     See 

also  «  FiU-horse,"  and  «  PhUls." 
Thon,  used  as  a  verb,  iii.  380 
Three-farthing  pieces,  iv.  12 
Three-man  beetle,  iv.  359 
Thrice-repnred,  thrice  puriJUd,  vi.  67 
Throw,  time,  mometU,  iii.  408 
Tickle-brain,  a  kind  of  liquor,  iv.  274 
Tick-tack,  or  trick-track,  a  game,  ii.  17 
Tilly-vally,  an  exclamation,  iv.  382 
Tire  on^  to  peek  at  greedily,  iii.  465  ; 

V.  238  ;  vi.  551  ;  viii.  196 
Tiring,  oMiring,  ii.  130 
Tiring-house  of  a  theatre,  ii.  419 
Toge,  toga,  vi.  190 
Tom  of  Bedlam,  vii.  346 
Touze,  to  pull  about,  to  pull  from,  L 

cclxxxvi ;  iii.  519 
Top,  the  parish,  iii.  331 
Touch,  toudutone,  v.  442 ;  vi.  571 
Trash,  to  check,  or  beat  back,  L  15  ;  vii. 

538 
Tray-trip,  a  game,  iiL  372 
Treachers,  traUort,  viL  372 
Trigon,  fiery,  iv.  389 
Trol-my-daraes,  a  game,  iii.  491 
Troesers,  trowters,  iv.  521 
Trot,  an  old  woman,  ii.  59 
True-man  and  thief,  ii.  72 ;  iv.  251 . 

255 ;  V.  246 
Truepenny,  a  mining  term,  vii.  228 
Tuck,  rapier,  tword,  iii  391 
Tucket,  sound  of  a  trumpet,  ii.  557  ; 

iii.  263 
Tncket-eonnance,  iv.  537 
Turk,  to  torn,  to  ekange  eompUtdg,  vii. 

276 
Twire,  to  peep,  viii.  480 


UnanelM,  wW^out  ea^bremt  tmcfioiiy  viL 

225 
Unavoided,  unaiwndMe,  t.  78.  458 
Unbated,  wot  Muntel,  vii.  319 
Unbolted,  unified,  eocurte,  viL  398 
Uncape,  to  unearth,  L  231 
Undertaker  of  other's  quarrels,  iii.  395 
Under-wrought,  undermined,  iv.  21 
Unear'd,  tmp/oi^M,  viiL  478.  See  also 

**  Ear." 
Uneath,  tearedy,  v.  147 
Unexpressive,  inexpreuikle,  iii.  47 
Unhappy,  m%$6k%evou$,  unlucky,  iiL  296 
Unhatch*d,  unhaA'd,  iii.  392 
Unhousel'd,  not  having  received  the 

Sacrament,  viL  225 
Unimprov'd,  unprowd,  viL  199 
Union,  a  kind  ot  pearl,  viL  343 
Unmann'd,  a  term  in  falconry,  vi.  439 
Unpregnant,  unready,  unprepared,  ii.  85 
Unsisting,  unre^ng  ?  ii.  73 
Unsmirched,  untullied,  not  dirtied,  vii. 

308.    See  also,  ^  Besmirched,"  and 

"Smirched." 
Unstate,  to  descend  from  rank,  vii.  371 
Urchin,  hedgehog,  vL  301  ;  viiL  406 
Use,  interest,  v.  572  ;  viii.  479 
Usurer's  chams,  ii.  206 
Utis,  or  utas,  the  seventh  day  after  a 

feast,  iv.  379 
Uttered,  put  out,  iL  271 
Utterance,  extremitf^riL  136  ;  viiL  186 

Vail,  to  lower,  ii.  89. 361. 476  ;  iii.  200  ; 

vi.  201  ;  vii.  206  ;  viii.  401 
Validity,  value,  iiL  326 
Vantbrace,  armour  for  the  arm,  vi.  37 
Varlet,  knight*s  servant,  vi.  13 
Vast,  i.  24  ;  iiL  430  ;  vii.  209 
Vaward,  advanced  body,  ii.  447  >  iv.  12. 

543 
Venew,  or  veney,  a  hit  in  fencing,  ii. 

347 
Via,  an  exclamation,  i.  211 ;  v.  256 
Vice,  a  character  in  old  plays,  vii.  289 
Vice's  dagger,  iv.  407 
Vied,  challenged,  or  staked,  iiL   147  ; 

viiL  122 
Vinewd'st,  most  mouldy,  vL  41 
Violenteth,  eompdUth  t  vL  93 
Virago,  or  firago,  ilL  303 
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Wage,  to  remunerate,  vi.  263 

to  contend,  viii.  1 16 

Wan,  to  grow  pale,  vii.  256 

WantOD,  a  trijter,  a  feeble  perton,  vii. 

344 
Warn,  to  9ummon,  vii.  79 
WaasaOa,  viii.  21 
Watch-Ught,  V.  478 
Waters,  for  all,  iii.  402 
Water-work,  water-eoUmrt,  iv.  369 
Waxen,  or  yoxen,  ii.  405 
Weather-bitten,  iii.  533 
Web  and  pin,  eataraet  in  the  eye,  iii. 

444;  ▼iL428 
Week,  in  by  the,  iL  352 
Weet,  to  wit,  to  know,  viii.  6 
Weird,  fatal,  i.  cclxxxyiii ;  vii.  104 
Welkin-eye,  blue  eye,  iii.  437 
Westward  ho !  an  exclamation,  iii.  377 
When,  an  indication   of   impatience, 

iv.  117 
Where,  wkereaa,  L  130 
Where,  plaoe,  vii.  365 
Whiffler,;5/5fr,  iv.  559 
White,  to  hit  the,  to  Ait  Otf  fMarfc,  ui.  200 

to  spit,  iv.  358 

Whoo-bub  or  hubbub,  iii.  515 
Whooping,  out  of  all,  iii.  53 
Wilderness,  wUdnen,  ii.  53 
Wimpled,  hooded,  veiled,  ii.  316 
Winchester  goose,  v.  21;  vi.  136 
Winds,  or  wints,  hoitte  at  plough,  viii.  11 
Wish,  to  reeommend,  iiL  122 
Wishtly,  withfuUy,  iv.  208 
Wist,  knew,  v.  71 
Wits,  the  five,  iL  189 ;  vii.  425 


Wit,  to  know,  viii.  6.  337 

whither  wilt!  iii.  76 

Wood,  mad,   wild,   u  113;    ii  410; 

V.  83;  viii.  395 
Woodcock,  a  tUlyperton,  it  261 
Wooden,  an^twcurd,  v.  92 
Woodman,  weneher,  ii.  83 
Woolvish,  hairy  ?  vi.  191 
World,  going  to  the,  marrying,  u.  210 ; 

iii.  90.  218 
Wreak,  revenge,  vi.  232 
Wren  of  nine,  iii.  381 
Wrest,  a  tuning  instrument  ?  vi.  75 
Write  good  creature,  iii.  266 
Wroth,  nrfA7iL  514 


Yare,  handy,  nimble,  i.  9.  82 ;  ii.  72 ; 

iii.  391  ;  viii.  36.  71 
Ydeped,  called,  named,  ii.  291 ;  vii.  219. 

See  also  ^  Cleped." 
Year,  what  the  good,  i.  196  ;  ii.  198  ; 

iv.  381  ;  viL  477 
Yearning,  or  eaning  time,  time  of  par" 

turition,  i.  ccxc  ;  viii.  322 
Yearn,  to  grieve,  iv.  539 
Yellow  stockings,  the  fashion  of  wear^ 

ing,  iii.  370 
Yeoman  to  a  Serjeant,  iv.  364 
Yield,  to  reward,  iii.  62.  94  ;  vii.  305 
Yoxen,  or  waxen,  ii  405 


Zany,/oo{,  ii.  367 ;  iii.  340 


THE   TEMPEST. 


VOL.  I, 


"The  Tempest"  was  first  printed  in  the  folio  edition  of  "Mr. 
William  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,"  bear- 
ing date  in  1623,  where  it  stands  first,  and  occupies  Qineteen  pages, 
viz.  from  p.  1  to  p.  19  inclusive.  It  fills  the  same  place  in  the  folios 
of  1632,  1664,  and  1685. 
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INTRODUCTION- 


A  MATEEiiiL  fact,  in  Teferenc6  to  the  date  of  the  first  production  of 
**The  Tempest,"  has  only  been  recently  ascertained:  we  allude  to 

le  notice  of  the  performance  of  itj  before  Kbg  James,  on  Nov,  lst> 
lis  wHich  is  contained  m  the  ** Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of 

e  Revels  at  Court,"  edited  by  Mr.  P*  Cunningham  for  the  Shake- 
ftpeare  Society,  p*  211:  the  memorandum  is  in  the  following  form : — 
**  Hallomas  nyght  was  presented  att  Whitball  before  the  Kinges 
Majeitie  a  play  called  the  Tempest,*' 
In  the  margin  is  inserted  the  additional  circumstance,  that  the 
perfornmnce  was  "  by  the  King's  Players ;"  and  there  can  he  no 
jcasonable  doubt  that  it  was  Bhakespeare^s  drama,  wluah  had  been 
written  for  that  company.  When  it  had  been  so  writtent  »«  still  a 
point  of  difficulty;  but  the  probability,  wc  tbink,  is  that  it  was 
selected  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels,  for  representation  at  Court  in 
1611,  on  account  of  its  novelty  and  popularity  on  the  public  stage. 
Eleven  other  dramas,  as  appears  by  the  same  document,  were  ex- 
hibited between  Oct,  31,  IGll,  and  the  same  day  in  the  next  yeari 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  ten  of  these  (as  far  as  we  possess  any 
information  respecting  them)  were  comparatively  new  plays,  and 
with  regard  to  the  eleventh,  it  was  not  more  than  three  years  old*. 
We  may*  perhaps,  be  warranted  in  inferring,  therefore^  that  "  The 
Tempest*'  was  also  not  then  an  old  play* 

It  seems  to  us,  likewise,  that  the  internal  evidencei  derived  from 
style  and  language,  clearly  indicates  tliat  it  was  a  late  production, 
and  that  it  belongs  to  about  the  same  period  of  our  great  dramatist's 
literary  history  as  his  **  Winter's  Tale,"  which  was  also  chosen  for  a 

urt-play,  and  represented  at  WTxitehall  only  four  days  after  **  The 
fempest"  had  been  exhibited*     In  point  of  construction,  it  must  be 
admitted  at  once  that  there  is  the  most  obvious  dissimilarity,  inas- 

iich  as  **  The  Winter's  TaJe  "  is  a  piece  in  which  the  unities  are 


y  Tlie  tsairUeflt  date  hkhcrto  dkeovcri^  Tor  tbe  perfonnanctj  of  "  The  Tem- 

wna  ^^  the  bfg^innkig  dt  the  yent  Wl^^^*  whifh  ^lalone  estalilUhiMl  from 

!*«  AtSS.:   it  was  dien  acted  by   "the  Kiii{^'«  company,  before  Fringe 

the  Trinccaa  EUfiibetb,  tutd  the  PriQce  ralatiue,"  but  where  is  aot 

*  Stj«  miv^  to  thy  IotrtwU»ctbn  to  "The  Winter'a  Talc,"  Vol  lii.  p-  4^^ 
iittikr   play  to  whieli   we  tvfcr  is   ititJtJc«d  in   thtj  Ilcveift'   Account 
rin,*'  whioh  moy  have  boon  cither  T,  Hey  wood's  "  Ilapo  of  Llacrecc/* 
!,  in  i3iltt,  or  a  different  ttmgcdy  on  tho  laniG  iacidiiita. 
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utCerly  -diiiregarded,  while  in  "  The  Tempest "  they  are  strictly 
-  •bserved.  It  is  only  in  the  involved  and  parenthetical  character  of 
some  of  the  speeches,  and  in  psychological  resemblances,  that  we 
would  institute  a  comparison  between  "The  Tempest"  and  "The 
Winter's  Tale,"  and  would  infer  from  thence  that  they  belong  to 
about  the  same  period. 

Without  here  adverting  to  the  real  or  supposed  origin  of  the  story, 
or  to  temporary  incidents  which  may  have  suggested  any  part  of  the 
plot,  we  may  remark  that  there  is  one  piece  of  extern^  evidence 
which  strongly  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  "  The  Tempest " 
was  composed  not  very  long  before  Ben  Jonson  wrote  one  of  his 
comedies :  we  allude  to  his  "  Bartholomew  Fair,"  and  to  a  passage 
in  "  the  Induction,"  frequently  mentioned,  and  which  we  concur  in 
thinking  was  intended  as  a  hit  not  only  at  "  The  Tempest,"  but  at 
"The  Winter's  Tale."  Ben  Jonson's  "Bartholomew  Fair,"  was 
acted  in  1614,  and  written  perhaps  in  the  preceding  year',  during 
the  popularity  of  Shakespeare's  two  plays ;  and  there  we  find  the 
following  words,  which  we  reprint,  for  the  first  time,  exactly  as 
they  stand  in  the  original  edition,  where  Italic  type  seems  to  have 
been  used  to  make  the  allusions  more  distinct  and  obvious : — "  If 
there  bee  never  a  Servant-monster  V  the  Fayre,  who  can  helpe  it,  he 
sayes ;  nor  a  nest  of  Antiques  ?  Hee  is  loth  to  make  Nature  afiraid 
in  his  PlayeSf  like  those  that  beget  Tales^  Tempests^  and  such  like 
Drolleries"  The  words  "  servant-monster,"  "  antiques,"  "  Tales," 
"  Tempests,"  and  "  drolleries,"  which  last  Shakespeare  himself 
employs  in  "The  Tempest,"  (Act  iii.  sc.  3.)  seem  so  applicable, 
that  they  can  hardly  relate  to  any  thing  else. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  what  was  represented  at  Court  in 
1611  was  only  a  revival  of  an  older  play,  acted  before  1596,  and 
such  may  have  been  the  case :  we  do  not,  however,  think  it  probable, 
for  several  reasons.  One  of  these  is  an  apparently  trifling  circum- 
stance, pointed  out  by  Farmer;  viz.  that  in  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  written  before  1598,  the  name  of  Stephano  is  invariably 
to  be  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable,  while  in 
"  The  Tempest,"  the  proper  pronunciation  is  as  constantly  required 
by  the  verse.  It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  Shakespeare  found 
his  error  in  the  interval,  and  he  may  have  learnt  it  from  Ben  Jonson's 
"  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,"  in  which  Shakespeare  performed,  and 
in  the  original  list  of  characters  to  which,  in  the  edition  of  1601,  the 
names  not  only  of  Stephano,  but  of  Prosper©  occur. 

*  See  ''The  Alleyn  Papers,**  printed  by  the  Shakespeare  Society,  p.  67, 
where  Dabome,  under  date  of  Nov.  13th,  1613,  speaks  of  **  Jonson's  play  **  as 
then  about  to  be  performed.  Possibly  it  was  deferred  for  a  short  time,  as  the 
ttUe-page  states  that  it  was  acted  in  1614.  It  may  have  been  wzitten  in  1612, 
for  performance  in  1613. 
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Another  circumstance  shows,  we  think  almost  deciaively,  that  **  The 
Tempest  *'  was  not  written  until  after  1 603,  when  the  translation  of 
Montaigne*s  Essays,  by  Florio,  made  ita  first  appearance  in  print. 
In  Act  ii,  sc,  1,  is  a  passage  so  closely  copied  from  Florio*®  version, 
us  to  leave  no  doubt  of  identity*.  If  it  be  said  that  these  lines  may 
have  been  an  insertion  subsequent  lo  the  original  production  of  the 
play,  we  answer,  that  the  passage  is  not  such  aa  could  have  been 
,  introduced,  like  some  others,  to  answer  a  temporary  or  complimentary 
purpose,  and  that  it  is  given  as  a  necessary  and  continuous  portion 
the  dialogue  p 

The  Reverend  Mr*  Hunter,  in  his  very  ingenious  and  elaborate 
'Disquisition  on  The  Tempest,"  has  referred  to  this  and  to  other 
EiiniSi  with  a  view  of  proving  that  every  body  has  hitherto  been 
D|  and  that  this  play,  instead  of  being  one  of  bis  latest,  was 
of  Shakespeare*5  earliest   works.     With  regard   to    the  point 
erive<i  from  Montaigne^s  Essays  by  Florio,  1G03,  he  bus  contended, 
l-tHat    if  the    particular   essay    were   not    separately    printed    before, 
^(of  which  we  have  not  the  slightest  hint)  Shakespeare  may  have 
seen   the   translation  in  manuscript;    but   unless   be  so  saw  it  in 
print  or  manuscript  as  early  as   1595,  nothing  is  established  in 
bvour  of  Mr  Hunter's  argument;    and  surely  when  other  drcum- 
stanees  show  that  "The  Tempest"  was  not  written  until   IfilO', 
we    need    not   hesitate   long  in   deciding  that    our  great   dramatist 
went  lo  no  manuscript  authority,  hut  took  the  passage  almost  ver- 
batim as  he  found  it  in  the  complete  edition*     In   the  same  way 
Mr,  Hunter  has  argued,  that  '*The  Tempest**  was  not  omitted  by 
t Meres  in  his  list  in  1598,  but  that  it  is  found  tliere  under  its  second 
itle,  of  '*Love*s  Labours  Won;"   hut  this  is  little  better  than  a 
Igratiutoua  assum ptton^  even  supposbg  we  were  to  admit  that  **  AiFs 
f wdl  that  ends  Well"  is  not  the  play  intended  by  Meres \     Our 


*  Miilone  (Shjik»p.  hj  Boswell,  vciL  xv.  p.  78.)  quoted  thm  import&nt  pftsiage 
frun  Kloi-to'a  tranfiUitioo  of  Moutaigiie  with  a  aiugular  degree  of  inccirreetii^a  ; 
with  ttmny  nitnor  vajiatioua   bt)   fiubstitutee  partUhru  for  ** dividuni-ea,"  and 

Ifnults  tlie  words  "  no  rmuiurmg  of  lands  "  Altogether.     This  la  &  case  in  which 
vrrbnl,  and  flven  UleraJ,  HiMnxrw^y  is  importmt, 

*  111  thp  InmjdU(?tbn  to  '*  The  Wiiitpr's  Tale,"  vol  iii*  p-  426,  we  bave  assigned 
a  rwumti,  fGutidtHl  upon  a  piiBftagc  in  R.  Grpene's  ^  Pandoata/*  for  belicTing  that 
**  Th«  Tcflijw^t  ■  *  wa«  ahU»rior  m  eonvpoeition  to  thut  play. 

*  Mr.  Hunipr  contendB  tliat  in  **  The  TcnipcHt"  **  bve'a  labours"  jure  **  won  ;" 
Ut  suf  b  IB  the  siasc  with  evefy  pifty  in  which  the  issue  is  sueceseful  passian, 

ltfl«r  diftJeultiM  aiid  dteappointaiente  i  in  **  The  Tenipeai*'  they  arc  fewer  than 

||it  tttoht  fjiher  pbya,  giuee  froxu  first  to  last  the  love  af  F'erdiaantl  and  Miranda 

I  pru«|M  roue.     At  aU  evunU  "  The  TemfM^  *'  was  pbyed  at  Court  uodrr  thai 

tItW  ill    iCfll   fyid   HilH.     Mn  Hunter  a]!3o  endeftvoiun  to  efttaliUali  that  tJen 

|otiw>n  atludL'i!  to  "The  Ten»i>e^t*'  in  1&[IC,  in  thst  Prologn^  to  "  Evety  Man 

(  hb  ihuiiour;"  hut  while  we  admit  the  acDteneaa,  we  cannot  by  say 

lllaw  tha  4K»ticluturen<!«e,  of  Ms^  Iluoter^e  reaaaDing. 
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notion  18  (see  Vol.  iii.  p.  204.)  that  "All's  well  that  ends  Well" 
was  originally  called  "Love's  Labours  Won,"  and  that  it  was 
revived,  with  some  other  changes,  under  a  new  name  in  1605  or 
1606. 

Neither  can  we  agree  with  Mr.  Hunter  in  thinking  that  he  has 
established,  that  nothing  was  suggested  to  Shakespeare  by  the  storm, 
in  July  1609,  which  dispersed  the  fleet  under  Sir  Oeoi^  Soroers 
and  Sir  Thomas  Crates,  of  which  an  account  was  published  by  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Jourdan  in  the  following  year.  This  point 
was,  to  our  mind,  satisfactorily  made  out  by  Malone,  and  the  men- 
tion of  "  the  still- vex'd  Bermoothes  "  by  Shakespeare  seems  directly 
to  connect  the  drama  with  Jourdan's  "  Discovery  of  the  Bermudas, 
otherwise  called  the  Isle  of  Devils,"  printed  in  1610.  We  are  told 
at  the  end  of  the  play,  in  the  folio  of  1623,  that  the  scene  is  laid 
"in  an  uninhabited  island,"  and  Mr.  Hunter  has  contended  that 
this  island  was  Lampedusa,  which  unquestionably  lies  in  the  track 
which  the  ships  in  "The  Tempest"  would  take.  Our  objection  to 
this  theory  is  two-fold:  first,  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves,  that 
Shakespeare  had  any  particular  island  in  his  mind;  and  secondly, 
if  he  had  meant  to  lay  bis  scene  in  Lampedusa,  he  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  introduce  its  name  in  some  part  of  his  performance : 
in  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  scenery,  &c.  it  was  the  constant 
custom  with  our  early  dramatists  to  mention  distinctly,  and  often 
more  than  once,  where  the  action  was  supposed  to  take  place.  As 
a  minor  point,  we  may  add,  that  we  know  of  no  extant  English 
authority  to  which  he  could  have  gone  for  information,  and  we  do 
not  suppose  that  he  consulted  the  Turco  Grcecice  of  Crusius,  the 
only  older  authority  quoted  by  Mr.  Hunter. 

No  novel,  in  prose  or  verse,  to  which  Shakespeare  resorted  for 
the  incidents  of  "  The  Tempest "  has  yet  been  discovered ;  and 
although  Collins,  late  in  his  brief  career,  mentioned  to  T.  Warton 
that  he  had  seen  such  a  tale,  it  has  never  come  to  light,  and  we 
apprehend  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken.  We  have  turned  over 
the  pages  of,  we  believe,  every  Italian  novelist,  ant^or  to  the  age  of 
Shakespeare,  in  hopes  of  finding  some  story  containmg  traces  of  the 
incidents  of  "The  Tempest,"  but  without  success.  The  ballad 
entitled  "The  Inchanted  Island,"  printed  in  "Farther  Particulars 
regarding  Shakespeare  and  his  Works,"  is  a  more  modern  pro- 
duction than  the  play,  from  which  it  varies  in  the  names,  as  well  as 
in  some  points  of  the  story,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  its 
connection  with  a  production  which  was  popular  on  the  stage.  Our 
opinion  decidedly  is,  that  it  was  founded  upon  "  The  Tempest," 
and  not  upon  any  ancient  narrative  to  which  Shakespeare  also  might 
have  been  indebted.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  here  also  no  locality 
ia  given  to  the  island :  on  the  contrary,  we  are  told,  if  it  ever  had 
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any  existence  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  poet,  that  it  had  dis- 
appeared : — 

^  From  that  dale  forth  the  Isle  has  beene 
By  wandering  sailors  never  seene : 

Some  say  'tis  bnryed  deepe 
Beneath  the  sea,  which  breakes  and  rores 
Above  its  savage  rocky  shores. 

Nor  ere  is  knowne  to  sleepe." 

Mr.  Thorns  has  pointed  out  some  resemblances  in  the  incidents 
of  an  early  German  play,  entitled  Die  Schone  Sidea,  and  "  The 
Tempest :"  his  theory  is,  that  a  drama  upon  a  similar  story  was  at 
an  early  date  performed  in  Germany,  and  that  if  it  were  not  taken 
from  Shakespeare's  play,  it  was  perhaps  derived  from  the  same 
unknown  source.  Mr.  Thoms  is  preparing  a  translation  of  it  for 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  we  shall  then  be  better  able  to  form  an 
opinion,  as  to  the  real  or  supposed  connection  between  the  two. 

When  Coleridge  tells  us  (Lit.  Rem.  ii.  p.  94.)  that  "'The 
Tempest'  is  a  specimen  of  the  purely  romantic  Drama,"  he  of  course 
refers  to  the  nature  of  the  plot  and  personages :  in  one  sense  of  the 
words,  it  is  not  a  "romantic  drama,"  inasmuch  as  there  are  few 
plays,  ancient  or  modem,  in  which  the  unities  are  more  exactly 
observed :  the  whole  of  the  events  occupy  only  a  few  hours.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  perfectly  true,  as  the  same  enlightened  and  fanciful 
commentator  adds,  "  It  is  a  species  of  drama,  which  owes  no 
allegiance  to  time  or  space,  and  in  which,  therefore,  errors  of 
chronology  and  geography — no  mortal  sins  in  any  species — are 
venial  faidts,  and  count  for  nothing:  it  addresses  itself  entirely  to 
the  imaginative  faculty."  This  opinion  was  delivered  in  1816 ;  and 
three  years  earlier  Coleridge  had  spoken  of  **  The  Tempest,"  as  cer- 
tainly one  of  Shakespeare's  latest  works,  judging  from  the  language 
only :  Schlegel  was  of  the  same  opinion,  without,  however,  assigning 
any  distinct  reason,  and  instituted  a  comparison  between  **  The 
Tempest"  and  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  adding,  "The  pre- 
ponderance of  thought  in  '  The  Tempest,'  exhibited  in  Its  profound  and 
original  characterisation,  strikes  us  at  once  ;  but  we  must  also  admire 
the  deep  sense  of  the  art  (tiefsinnige  Kunst)  which  is  apparent  in  the 
structure  of  the  whole,  in  the  wise  economy  of  its  means,  and  in  the 
skill  with  which  the  scaffolding  is  raised  to  sustain  the  marvellous 
aerial  structure."  Ueber  Dram.  Kunst  und  Litt,  Vol.  iii.  p.  123. 
edit.  1817. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS  ^ 


ALONSO,  King  of  Naples. 

SEBASTIAN,  his  Brother. 

PROSPERO,  the  right  Duke  of  Milan. 

ANTONIO,  his  Brother,  the  usurping  Duke  of  Milan. 

FERDINAND,  Son  to  the  King  of  Naples. 

GONZALO,  an  honest  old  Counsellor. 

ADRIAN,        1        , 

/Lords. 
FRANCISCO,/ 

CALIBAN,  a  savage  and  deformed  Slave. 

TRINCULO,  a  Jester. 

STEPHANO,  a  drunken  Butler. 

Master  of  a  Ship,  Boatswain,  Mariners. 

MIRANDA,  Daughter  to  Prospero. 

ARIEL,  an  airy  Spirit. 

IRIS. 

CERES, 

JUNO,     y  Spirits. 

Nymphs, 

Reapers, 

Other  Spirits  attending  on  Prospero. 
SCENE,  the  Sea,  with  a  Ship ;  afterwards  an  uninhahited  Island. 

1  This  list  of  characters  in  contained  in  the  folio^  16S3. 


THE     TEMPEST. 


ACT  L    SCENE  L 

On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 

A  tempestuous  noise  of  Thunder  and  Lightning. 

Enter  a  Ship-master  and  a  Boatswain. 

Master.  Boatswain! 
Boats.  Here,  master :  what  cheer^  ? 
Mast.    Good.      Speak  to   the  mariners :    £ei1I  to 't 
ya^ely^  or  we  run  ourselves  aground :  bestir,  bestir. 

[Eait. 

Enter  Mariners. 
Boats.  Heigh,  my  hearts !  cheerly,  cheerly,  my  hearts ! 
yare,  yare.    Take  in  the  top-sail ;  tend  to  the  master's 
whistle. — Blow,  till   thou    burst   thy   wind,  if  room 
enough ! 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdinand,  Gon- 
ZALO,  and  Others. 

Alon.  Good  boatswain,  have  care.  Where's  the 
master?    Play  the  men. 

Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 

^  What  cheer  1]    So  in  John  Drout's  <<  Pityfull  Historie  of  two  loving 
ItaliMM,"  8to,  1670. 

**  Then  mate  to  mate  eaehe  other  calde, 
And  aayd,  ho  mate  I  whai  eheere  V* 
<  —  M  to  1 7AEBLT.]  i  e,  readily,  nimbly.    See  also  Vol  ii.  p.  73;  VoL  iiL 
p.m  ;  Mid  VoL  Till  pp.  36. 71. 
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Ant.  Where  is  the  master,  boatswain? 

Boats.  Do  you  not  hear  him  ?  You  mar  our  labour. 
Keep  your  cabins ;  you  do  assist  the  storm. 

Gon.  Nay,  good,  be  patient. 

Boats.  When  the  sea  is.  Hence !  What  care  these 
roarers  for  the  name  of  king  ?  To  cabin :  silence ! 
trouble  us  not. 

Gon.  Good ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 

Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You 
are  a  counsellor :  if  you  can  command  these  elements 
to  silence,  and  work  the  peace^  of  the  present,  we  will 
not  hand  a  rope  more;  use  your  authority:  if  you 
cannot,  give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long,  and  make 
yourself  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the 
hour,  if  it  so  hap. — Cheerly,  good  hearts ! — Out  of  our 
way,  I  say.  \^Eait. 

Gon.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow:  me- 
thinks,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ;  his  com- 
plexion is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fiast,  good  fate,  to  his 
hanging !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cable,  for 
our  own  doth  little  advantage !  If  he  be  not  bom  to 
be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable.  ^Ej^eunt. 

He-enter  Boatswain. 
Boats.  Down  with  the  top-mast :  yare ;  lower,  lower. 
Bring  her  to  try  with  main-course.   ^A  cry  within^   A 
plague  upon  this  howling !  they  are  louder  than  the 
weather,  or  our  office. — 

Re-enter  Sebastian,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 
Yet  again !  what  do  yoii  here  ?    Shall  we  give  o'er,  and 
drown  ?     Have  you  a  mind  to  sink  ? 

Sd).  A  pox  o'  your  throat,  you  bawling,  blasphemous, 
incharitable  dog ! 

Boats.  Work  you,  then. 

Ant.  Hang,  cur,  hang!  you  whoreson,  insoleat  noise- 
maker,  we  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than  ihoo  art. 
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Gon.  I'll  warrant  him  for  drowning ;  though  the  ship 
were  no  stronger  than  a  nutshell,  and  as  leaky  as  an 
unstanched  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold !  Set  her  two  courses : 
off  to  sea  again ;  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners^  wet. 

Mar.  All  lost !  to  prayers,  to  prayers !  all  lost ! 

[Ea;eurU. 
Boats.  What !  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ? 
Gon.  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers !  let  us  assist 
them, 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 
Seb.  I  am  out  of  patience. 

Ant.  We  are  merely'  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunk- 
ards.— 
This   wide-chapp'd    rascal, — would,  thou  might'st   lie 

drowning. 
The  washing  of  ten  tides ! 

Gon.  He'll  be  hanged  yet. 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him.    \^A   confused  noise 

fcithbh']   Mercy  on  us ! — 

We  split,  we  split ! — Farewell,  my  wife  and  children ! — 

Farewell,  brother! — We  split,  we  split,  we  split*! — 

Ant.  Let's  all  sink  with  the  king.  \^Eadt. 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [Eant. 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea 

for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  long  heath,  brown  furze, 

any  thing.     The  wills  above  be  done !  but  I  would  fain 

die  a  dry  death.  \^Eant. 

■  —  MBBELT  — ]    I.  e,  absolutely :  a  common  mode  of  UBiiig  the  word  of  old. 
See  also  Vol.  viii.  p.  333. 

*  We  split,  we  split ! — Farewell  my  wife  and  children  ! 
Farewell,  brother  ; — We  split,  we  split,  we  split  I]     This  conclnsidn  of 
Ckmzalo'B  speech  is  verse  to  the  ear,  as  well  as  to  the  eye,  in  the  folio,  1623,  but 
modem  editors  have  converted  it  into  prose,  and  so  have  printed  it.    Johnson 
ail^XMed  it  might  be  part  of  the  ^  confused  noise  within." 
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SCENE  IL 
The  Island :  before  the  cell  of  Prospero. 

Enter  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Mira.  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them. 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch. 
But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  cheek. 
Dashes  the  fire  out.     O !  I  have  suffered 
With  those  that  I  saw  suffer :  a  brave  vessel. 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creature  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  to  pieces.     O !  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart.     Poor  souls,  they  perish'd. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  collected : 

No  more  amazement.     Tell  your  piteous  heart. 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mira.  O,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro.  No  harm. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one !  thee,  my  daughter !)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
^an  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell,' 
And  thy  no  greater  fether. 

Mira.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts'. 

Pro.  Tis  time 

I  should  inform  thee  farther.     Lend  thy  hand, 

*  0id  iMfrer  middls  with  my  tlionghts.]  t. «.  mmgU  or  mw  with  my  thoughts. 
When  **  meddle  "  wu  to  be  nied  ae  %  moooqrUable  it  wis  eometimee  spelt  smU, 
M  ih  Vol.  ilL  p.  889. 
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And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me. — So : 

[Lays  doum  his  ManUe. 
Lie  there  my  art. — Wipe  thou  thine  eyes ;  have  com- 
fort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  provision  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul — 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink.     Sit 

down; 
For  thou  must  now  know  farther. 

Mira.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am;  but^stopp'd. 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition, 
Concluding,  "  Stay,  not  yet." 

Pro.  The  hour's  now  come. 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst,  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old*. 

Mira.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what?  by  any  other  house,  or  person? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  Tis  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.     Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me? 

Pro.  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda.     But  how  is 
it, 
That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?     What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time? 

<  Out  three  years  old.]    i.  e.  three  ye«n  complete. 
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If  thou  remember'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here, 

How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st. 

>    Mira.  But  that  I  do  not 

Pro.  Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  year  since. 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said — thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  father 
Was  duke  of  Milan,  and  his  only  heir 
And  princess  no  worse  issued  \ 

Mira.  O,  the  heavens ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  ? 
Or  blessed  was 't,  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heaVd  thence ; 
But  blessedly  holp  hither. 

Mira.  O !  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen*  that  I  have  tum'd  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance.     Please  you,  farther. 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  Antonio, — 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me,— that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious ! — [he  whom,  next  thyself 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd Jand  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time. 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
(And  Prospero  the  prime  duke,  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity)  and,  for  the  liberal  arts. 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study. 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported, 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.     Thy  fialse  uncle — 


•  and  his  only  heir 


And  princesB,  no  worse  issued.]  So  all  the  folios,  and  althoogh  some 
editors  substitate  Afot  **  And,"  no  change  seems  really  neeeaaaiy.  The  pa». 
sage  is  quite  intelligible  as  it  stands. 

•  —  TEBif  — ]    i. «.  grief,  trouble.    The  word  ooeors  also  in  Vol.  r.  p.  441  ; 
VoL  Tt  p.  388 ;  and  VoL  tUL  pp.  997.  Ml. 
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Dost  thoa  attend  me  ? 

Mira.  Sir,  most  heedfully. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits. 
How  to  deny  them,  whom  t*  advance,  and  whom 
To  trash  for  over-topping^  new  created 
llie  creatures  that  were  mme,  I  say,  or  changed  them. 
Or  else  new  fonn'd  them ;  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  office,  set  all  hearts  i'  the  state 
To  what  tune  pleasM  his  ear;  that  now  he  wai 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk. 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't, — Thou  attend'st  not. 

Mir€L  0  good  sir !  I  do. 

Pro.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me- 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which  but  by  being  so  retir  d 
O'er-pri/d  all  popular  rate^  in  my  false  brother 
A^iak'd  an  evil  nature;  and  my  trust, 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound*     He  being  thus  lorded. 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  jlekled, 
But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — like  one, 
Who  having,  unto  truth '^  by  telling  of  it, 
l^fade  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 

*  Ti>  TRisit  for  orertopping »]  Tbe  meaning  of  thia  pajBsnge  is  ovitknt,  but  ^ 
dbpQie  h«A  ftriBen  respecting  ttie  word  **  tmab/'  WBxbMiion  t^ti  tended  thiLt  it 
was  ttsed  to  exprem  the  eutting  nwny  of  Biip«ri1uiUe«,  as  of  tjT?ea  thai  grew  too 
flit,  and  wi^re  therefore  **  overtopping,"  On  the  otber  liaod,  Oirrv  is  no  doubt 
tJiiit  it  wBui  tt  tcTBi  of  the  diaee,  and  Sh«ke«pear©  cmijloys  it  in  Othrlb,  A.  if. 
•«?.  1.  in  i\i\n  Rens^,  where  ilia  said  that  doga  are  "  tradied  **  for  their  **<iuick 
liiMUiTifi.'^  Kither  will  antw«r  the  ptirposo  here  ;  but  Shdkcspeflre  bnving  him- 
idf  uajnuitvil  the  latter  meaning  of  "  trash,''*  we  s^ni  bound  to  adopt  that 

pnifereDoa,  and  lo  take  the  aense  to  he  thiil  Antonk  knt^w  "  wliom  lo  tA- 

ae©"  and  wbom  to  beat  ba«k»  check,  or  "trash  for  overtopping'*  or  ool- 
nmtilng  Lhc  real, 

1*  Wliti  having^  UHTO  trutli,  b^  telling  of  it^]  The  old  copies  havfi  ^  i«ro 
Irulb,**  wbicli,  bj  a  forced  constmetion,  may  bis  right,  though  it  la  much  moro 
pmbftbhi  that  ipvia  waa  miaprmted  for  *^  unto,**  which  Warburton  auhattttiled^ 
T\\«  pronoun  ^  it,"  agreea  with  ^  lie/*  in  Uie  next  line  but  otne. 


-j^f* 
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To  credit  his  own  lie, — ^he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  duke ;  out  o'  the  substitution. 
And  executing  th'  outward  fiwje  of  rojralty. 
With  all  prerogative : — Whence  his  ambition 
Growing, — Dost  thou  hear  ? 

Mira.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness. 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  play*d, 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
Absolute  Milan.     Me,  poor  man ! — ^my  library 
Was  dukedom  large  enough :  of  temporal  royalties 
He  thinks  me  now  incapable ;  confederates 
(So  dry  he  was  for  sway*)  with  the  king  of  Naples*, 
To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage. 
Subject  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 
The  dukedom,  yet  unbow*d,  (alas,  poor  Milan !) 
To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  O  the  heavens ! 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  th*  event ;  then  tell  me, 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mira.  I  should  sin 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
Good  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  o'  the  premises, — 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, — 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Out  of  the  dukedom,  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother :  whereon, 
A  treacherous  army  levied,  one  midnight, 
Fated  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and,  i*  the  dead  of  darkness, 

'  (So  DRT  he  was  for  sway)]    t.  e.  So  tkW^y  for  govemment. 

*  —  with  TBI  king  of  Nicies,]  The  is  not  in  the  folios :  in  the  MS.  from 
which  the  folio,  1023,  was  printed,  it  was  probably  written  wT  tft«  for  the  sake 
of  the  measure,  and  henoe  the  error. 
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The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity ! 

I,  not  rememb'ring  how  I  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again :  it  is  a  hint, 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to't\ 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  ferther. 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  present  business     ' 
Which  now's  upon's*;  without  the  which  this  story 
Were  most  impertinent. 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  hour  destroy  us  ? 

Pro.  Well  demanded,  wench : 

My  tale  provokes  that  question.     Dear,  they  durst  not, 
So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me,  nor  set  : 

pV  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business ;  but  J 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
In  few,  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark. 
Bore  us  some  leagues  to  sea,  where  they  prepar'd 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  butt  ^  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast*;  the  very  rats 
Instinctively  have  quit  it':  there  they  hoist  us. 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  sigh 
To  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again. 
Did  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack  !  what  trouble 


•  it  is  a  HINT, 


That  wrings  mine  eyes  to't.]    i.  e.  It  is  a  tuggedion  that  forces  tears  from 
my  eyes. 

*  Which  now*8  apon's ;]  So  it  stands  in  all  the  old  copies,  for  the  sake  of 
the  metre.    ''  The  Tempest"  is  printed  with  much  accuracy  in  this  respect. 

*  A  rotten  carcass  of  a  butt,]  So  every  ancient  edition  ;  but  since  Rowe*s 
time  hoot  has  usually  been  substituted  for  **  butt."  As  "  butt "  is  perfectly 
intelligible,  with  reference  to  the  sort  of  vessel,  without  tackle,  sail,  or  mast,  in 
which  Prospero  and  Miranda  were  sent  to  sea,  we  retain  it. 

*  Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;]  See  R.  Greene's  "  Pandosto,  the  Triumph  of 
Kme,"  in  "  Shakespeare's  Library,"  vol.  i.  p.  18,  where  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  turning  adrift  of  the  heruiue  *'  in  a  boat  having  neither  saile,  nor  rudder  to 
gwHeit." 

'  —  HAVE  quit  it :]  Most  modem  editors  have  needlessly  altered  ^  have  quit 
W  of  the  foUos  Ui'^kad  quit  it." 

VOL.  I.  C 
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Was  I  then  to  you ! 

Pro.  O !  a  cherubim 

Thou  wast,  that  did  preserve  me.     Thou  didst  smile, 
Infused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven. 
When  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt*. 
Under,  my  burden  groan'd  ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
liA^tf  T  An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue. 

Mira.  How  came  we  ashore  ? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
A  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Out  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
Master  of  this  design)  did  give  us ;  with 
Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries. 
Which  since  have  steaded  much :  so,  of  his  gentleness. 
Knowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  fumish'd  me. 
From  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 
I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira.  Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man  ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise : — 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arriv'd ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princess  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careftil. 

Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  for't !     And  now,  I  pray 
you,  sir. 
For  still  'tis  beating  in  my  mind,  your  reason 
For  raising  this  seanstorm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  fiax  forth. — 

*  When  I  hftTe  deck'd  ^e  aeA  with  drops  liiU  salt,]  It  Is  qfoestioiiable 
whether  we  oaght  not  to  read  degfd  for  **  deck'd,"  as  it  stands  in  Uie  folios. 
By  HoIIowajr's  **  General  Diet  of  Provincialisms  "  it  appears  that  to  de§^  in  the 
noirth  of  Enghmd,  means  to  wpriMe;  a  sense  better  soited  to  ths  lias  than 
«deekM''orailoni'<l.  «  Deg**  teems  to  be  derivvd  from  the  loslHidle  word 
daep,  a  shower. 
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By  accident  most  strange,  bountifiil  fortune. 

Now  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  enemies 

Brought  to  this  shore ;  and  by  my  prescience 

I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 

A  most  auspicious  star,  whose  influence 

If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit^  my  fortunes     _  ^  ^  y 

Will  ever  after  droop.     Here  cease  more  questions.         .  r  '^ 

Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep  ;  'tis  a  good  dulness. 

And  give  it  way : — ^I  know  thou  canst  not  choose. — 

[Miranda  $leeps. 
Come  away,  servant,  come  !   I  am  ready  now. 
Approach,  my  Ariel :  come ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  All  hail,  great  master ;  grave  sir,  hail.    I  come 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be 't  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curFd  clouds :  to  thy  sttong  bidding  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit. 

Performed  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee  ? 

Ari.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship ;  now  on  the  beak, 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement :  sometimes,  I'd  divide. 
And  bum  in  many  places ;  on  the  topmast. 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly, 
Then  meet,  and  join.     Jove's  lightnings,  the  precursors 
O'  the  dreadful  thunder-claps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-outrunning  were  not :  the  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble^ 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro.  My  brave  spirit ! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason? 

c2 
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Ari.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.     All,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel, 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  upnstaring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd ;  cried,  "  Hell  is  empty^ 
And  all  the  devils  are  here." 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 

Art.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Fro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perish'd ; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish. 
But  fresher  than  before :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me. 
In  troops  T  have  dispers'd  them  'bout  the  isle. 
The  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself. 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting, 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 

Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship 

The  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  dispos'd, 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet  ? 

Ari.  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship ;  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  the  still-vex'd  Bermoothes®,  there  she's  hid: 
The  mariners  all  imder  hatches  stow'd ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  join'd  to  their  suffer'd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep  :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet 
Which  I  dispers'd,  they  all  have  met  again, 
And  are  upon  the  Mediterranean  flote', 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples, 


*  From  the  still-vex'd  BkrmoothbsJ  t.  e.  Bermudas,  commonly  knovm,  in 
Shakespeare's  time  and  afterwards,  as  **  the  Isle  of  Devils,"  firom  the  evil  spirits 
by  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  inhabited.    See  the  ^  Introdaction/*  p.  6. 

*  —  the  Meditexnuiean  plots,]    L  «.  wave.   Flat,  Fr. 
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Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wreck'd, 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro.  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  perform'd ;  but  there's  more  work. 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day  ? 

Ari.  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro.  At  least  two  glasses.     The  time  'twixt  six  and 
now 
Must  by  us  both  be  spenf  most  preciously. 

Ari.  Is  there  more  toil?     Since  thou  dost  give  me 
pains, 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd, 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now  !  moody  ? 

What  is 't  thou  canst  demand  ? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more. 

Ari.  I  prithee 

Remember,  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings,  serv'd 
Without  or  grudge,  or  grumblings.   Thou  didst  promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

Aru  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think'st  it  much,  to  tread  the 
ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep. 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north. 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  th'  earth. 
When  it  is  bak'd  with  frost. 

Ari.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing !    Hast  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy, 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop?  hast  thou  forgot  her? 

ArL  No,  sir. 
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Pro.  Thou  hast.     Where  was  she  born? 

speak ;  tell  me. 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier. 

Pro.  O !  was  she  so  ?     I  must, 

Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been, 
Which  thou  forget'st.     This  damn'd  witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Thou  know'st,  was  banish'd :  Tor  one  thing  she  did, 
They  would  not  take  her  life.     Is  not  this  true  ? 

Ari.  Ay,  sir. 

Pro.   This  blue-ey'd  hag  was  hither  brought  with 
child. 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors :  thou,  my  slave 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant : 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands, 
Refusing  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  thee. 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 
And  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage. 
Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  rift 
Imprison'd,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years ;  within  which  space  she  died. 
And  left  thee  there,  where  thou  didst  vent  thy  groans 
As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike.     Then  was  this  island 
(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom)  not  honour'd  with 
A  human  shape. 

Ari.  Yes ;  Caliban,  her  son. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so ;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.     Thou  best  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ev^vangry  bears.     It  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upcm  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo :  it  was  mine  art, 
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When  I  amv'd  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Art.  I  thaidc  thee,  master. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Art.  Pardon,  master : 

I  will  be  correspondiBnt^to  command. 
And  do  my  spriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so,  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Art.  That's  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do?  say  what?  what  shall  I  do? 

Pro.  Go,  make  thyself  like  a  nymph  o'  the  sea :  be 
subject 
To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball  else.    Go,  take  this  shape. 
And  hither  come  in't :  go ;  hence,  with  diligence. 

lEjnt  Ariel. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake !  thou  hast  slept  well ; 
Awake ! 

Mira.  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put 
Heaviness  in  me. 

Pro.  Shake  it  off.     Come  on : 

We'll  visit  Caliimn,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira.  'TIS  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis, 

We  cannot  miss  him':  he  does  make  our  fire. 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us. — ^What  ho!  slave !  Caliban ! 
Thou  earth,  thou !  speak. 

Col.  [  Within.]  There's  wood  enough  within. 

*  We  omnot  miss  him :]  i  e.  We  cmnnoi  do  withoiit  him,  we  wnut  net  iiiifls 
liiB ;  a  pcorineiftlian  (tayi  MaWiw)  of  tbe  midUaid  eoimtiet.  No  nmilir  hm  of 
it  hM  been  pointed  out  in  other  writers. 
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Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say:  there's  other  business  for 
thee. 
Come,  thou  tortoise !  when'? 

Re-enter  Ariel,  like  a  water-m/mph. 

Fine  apparition !     My  quaint  Ariel, 

Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Aru  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.      \^EjpiL 

Pro.  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himself 

Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth ! 

Enter  Caliban. 

Cal.  As  wicked  dew,  as  e'er  my  mother  brushed 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both  !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye. 
And  blister  you  all  o'er ! 

Pro.    For  this,  be   sure,  to-night   thou  shalt   have 
cramps. 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work*. 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-comb,  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  'em. 

Cal.  I  must  eat  my  dinner. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother, 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.    When  thou  camest  first, 
Thou  strok'dst  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me;  would'st 

give  me 
Water  with  berries  in't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  less, 
That  bum  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee. 
And  show'd  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  th'  isle, 

'  Come,  thou  tortoise  t  when  f  ]  A  very  common  form  of  exprenion  in  our 
old  dramatists,  indicative  of  impatience.    See  also  Vol.  iv.  p.  1 17. 

♦  —  for  that  VAgT  of  wight  that  they  may  workj  So  in  Hamlet,  VoL  viL 
p.  209,  *<  In  tiie  dead  «aiC  and  middle  of  the  night''  The<*Ta8tQliu^"MeDM 
to  mean  the  empty  qiaoe  of  night 
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The  fresh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  place,  and  fertile. 

Cursed  be  I  that  did  so  ! — All  the  charms 

Of  Sycorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you ! 

For  I  ^m  all  the  subjects  that  you  have. 

Which  first  was  mine  own  king ;  and  here  you  sty  me. 

In  this  hard  rock,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 

The  rest  o'  th'  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave. 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness,  I  have  us'd 

thee. 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care ;  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Cd.  O  ho !  O  ho ! — would  it  had  been  done ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
This  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave'. 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !     I  pitied  thee. 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other :   when  thou  didst  not,  savage, 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  would'st  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endow'd  thy  purposes 
With  words  that  made  them  known ;  but  thy  vile  race. 
Though  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good 

natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with :  therefore  wast  thou 
Deservedly  confin'd  into  this  rock. 
Who  hadst  deserv'd  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal.  You  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  on't 
Is,  I  know  how  to  curse.     The  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  hence ! 

*  Abhorred  slave,]  In  Dryden  and  Dayenant*8  alteration  of  **  The  Tem- 
peat,'*  printed  in  1670,  this  speech  is  assigned  to  Prospero,  and  no  doubt  rightly : 
in  the  first  and  later  folioe  it  ia  given  to  Miranda,  to  whom  it  ia  evident  it  could 
not  belong. 
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Fetch  u8  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou'rt  best^ 

To  answer  other  business.     Shrug'st  thou,  malice  ? 

If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 

What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps; 

Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches ;  make  thee  roar, 

That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

Cd.  No,  pray  thee ! — 

I  must  obey :  his  art  is  of  such  power,  [Aside. 

It  would  control  my  dam's  god,  Setebos^ 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Fro.  So,  slave ;  hence ! 

[Rnt  Caliban. 

Be-enter  Ariel,  invisible^  playing  and  singing;  Ferdi- 
nand fMowing  him. 

Ariel's  Song. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands. 

And  then  take  hands : 
CourVsied  when  you  have,  and  kissed 

The  wild  waves  whist^. 
Foot  itfeaJdy  here  and  there ; 
And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear*. 

Hark,  hark  ! 
Burden.  Bowgh,  wowgh.  [Dispersedly'*. 

The  watch-dogs  bark : 
Burden.  Bowgh,  wowgh. 

t  ^  and  be  quick,  thov'bt  best,!  Abbreviated  in  the  dd  oopiea  for  the  sake 
of  the  metre.    Malone  printed,  *<  thou  %Dert  best.*' 

7  —  my  dam's  god,  Setebos,]  Setebos,  according  to  Tarioos  aotiioritieSy 
both  before  and  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  was  worshipped  by  tike  Pata- 
gonians ;  but  Sycorax,  as  we  learn  from  Ariel  in  a  former  part  of  tiiia  soene^ 
was  from  Argier. 

*  The  wild  waves  whist  ;]    t.  e.  the  wild  waves  siUnt. 

*  And,  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  bear.]  In  the  old  copies  this  line  nms, 
**  And  sweet  sprites  bear  the  burden,"  which  the  rhyme  shows  to  be  wroog. 

**  Dispersedly.]  This  is  the  stage*direetion  of  the  folios,  meaning  thai  ^  the 
watch-dog's  bark  "  is  to  be  heard  in  several  plaees  at  Uw  mne  tine  :  what  is 
called  *<  the  biix4eo,'*«<  bowgh  wowgh,"  ia  miaed  up^  with  the  Mog  Itidr  as  the 
old  editions. 
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Hark^  luxrh  !   I  hear 
The  strain  of  strutting  chantickre 
Cry^  Cock-Ordoodle-doo. 

Fer.  Where  should  this  music  be  ?  i*  th'  air,  or  th* 
earth? — 
It  sounds  no  more ; — and  sure,  it  waits  upon 
Some  god  o'  th'  island.     Sitting  on  a  bank. 
Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck,  / 

This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
AUajring  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion. 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  I  have  followed  it. 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather: — but  'tis  gone. — 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Ariel  sings. 

FvU  fathom  five  thy  father  lies; 

Of  his  bones  are  eared  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  searchange 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  kneU: 

[Burden:  ding-dong. 
Hark !  now  I  hear  ^em, — ding^ong,  belL 

Fer.  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown  d  father. — 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owe8\ — I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

Fro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond\ 

Mira.  What  is't  ?  a  spirit  ? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !     Believe  me,  sir. 
It  carries  a  brave  form : — but  'tis  a  spirit. 

Fro.  No,  wench:  it  eats  and  sleeps,  and  hath  such 
senses 
As  we  have ;  such.    This  gallant,  which  thou  seest, 

I  That  the  earth  owes.]  t.  e.  owns.    See  Vol.  ii.  pp.  45.  136.  2»7-  416»  &c. 
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Was  in  the  wreck ;  and  but  he's  something  stain'd 
With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  might'st  call 

him 
A  goodly  person.     He  hath  lost  his  fellows, 
And  strays  about  to  find  'em. 

Mira.  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Pro.  It  goes  on,  I  see,  [^Aside. 

As  my  soul  prompts  it. — Spirit,  fine  spirit !    I'll  free 

thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer.  Most  sure,  the  goddess 

On  whom  these  airs  attend ! — Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  island. 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give. 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  my  prime  request. 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  O  you  wonder ! 
If  you  be  maid,  or  no*? 

Mira.  No  wonder,  sir ; 

But,  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer.  My  language !  heavens ! — 

I  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech. 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Fro.  How!  the  best? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

Fer.  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples.     He  does  hear  me. 
And  that  he  does  I  weep :  myself  am  Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king,  my  father,  wreck'd. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

*  If  you  be  maid,  or  no  I]  This  is  the  reading  of  the  three  earliest  folios, 
and  seems  unquestionably  right.  Ferdinand  has  at  first  supposed  Miranda  a 
goddess,  and  now  inquires  if  she  be  really  a  mortal ;  not  a  celestial  bdng,  but  a 
maiden.  «Maid"  is  used  in  its  general  sense.  Miranda's  aoswer  Is  to  be 
taken  in  the  same  sense  as  Ferdinand's  question.    In  the  fourth  foUo  ^'inaid"  is 
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Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords ;  the  duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee. 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do't. — \Aside^  At  the  first  sight 
They  have  chang'd  eyes : — delicate  Ariel, 
I'll  set  thee  free  for  this! — \To  him.^  A  word,  good  sir; 
I  fear,  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong':  a  word. 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently  ?     This 
Is  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for.     Pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way ! 

Fer.  O  !  if  a  virgin, 

And  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  I'll  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir :  one  word  more. — 

[^Aside.l  They  are  both  in  either's  powers:  but  this 

swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light. — [7b  him.']  One  word  more:  I 

charge  thee. 
That  thou  attend  me.     Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on't. 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with't. 

Pro.  Follow  me. —  [To  Feed. 

Speak  not  you  for  him  ;  he's  a  traitor. — Come. 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together ; 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  wither'd  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.  .  Follow. 

'  I  fear  yon  hare  done  yourself  some  wrong:]    Some  wrong  toyoorcha- 
factor  by  asseriing  that  you  are  king  of  Naples. 
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Fer.  No; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment^  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power. 

\He  drawsy  and  is  charmed  from  mooing. 

Mira.  O,  dear  father ! 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

Pro.  What!  I  say: 

My  foot  my  tutor  ? — Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor ; 
Who  mak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  con- 
science 
Is  so  possessed  with  guilt :  come  from  thy  ward. 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick. 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 

Mira.  Beseech  you,  father ! 

Pro.  Hence !  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity : 

I'll  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence  !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.     What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor  ?  hush ! 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapes  as  he. 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  foolish  wench  ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  affections  ? 

Are  then  most  humble :  I  have  no  ambition  - 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on;  obey:     [Tb  Ferd. 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again. 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel, 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  nor  this  man's  threats. 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me» 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
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Behold  this  maid :  all  corners  else  o'  th'  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  It  works. — Come  on. — 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — Follow  me. — 

[  Ji9  Feed,  and  Mir. 
Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me.  [To  Ariel. 

Mirti.  Be  of  comfort. 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech  :  this  is  unwonted, 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Thou  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds ;  but  then,  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Ari.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow. — Speak  not  for  him.       [EiveunL 


ACT  n.     SCENE  I. 
Another  Part  of  the  Island. 

^«<er  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo,  Adrian, 
Francisco,  and  Others. 

Gon.  Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry :  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy,  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss.     Our  hint  of  woe* 
Is  common :  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife. 
The  masters  of  some  merchant  \  and  the  merchant, 

*  Oup  HINT  of  woe]    Gonzalo  seems  to  call  It  ***•!•«  of  woe,"  in  reference  to  |  •*^"* 
its  oomparatiTe  triflingness  and  ordinary  occurrence.  '    :^'  -< ' 

•  The  MASTESB  of  some  merchant,]  Possibly,  **  masters,"  (as  Steevens  thought) 
has  here  been  misprinted  for  mldren ;  or  the  passage  may  refer  to  the  owners  of 
the  skip,  who  may  be  called  the  **  masters"  of  the  merchant  embarked  oo  board 
it    It  has  been  suggested  by  Malone,  that  <<mefohaiit "  mi^t  be  taken  in  the 

»of  f 
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Have  just  our  theme  of  woe ;  but  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us :  then,  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

A  Ion.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visitor^  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb.  Look ;  he*s  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit : 
by  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Gon.  Sir, — 

Seb.  One: — tell. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd,  that's  oflfer'd. 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed :  you  have  spoken 
truer  than  you  purposed. 

Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  you 
should. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  Fie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue  ! 

Alon.  I  pr'ythee,  spare. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done.     But  yet — 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.    Which  of  them,  he  or  Adrian ^  for  a  good 
wager,  first  begins  to  crow  ? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockrel. 

Seb.  Done.    The  wager  ? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert, — 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 


*  The  visitor]  Visitor  is  probably  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  a  conaoler  of 
tlie  distressed. 

'  Which  of  THEM,  he  or  Adrian  J  *^  Them  "  seems  to  have  dropped  oot  in 
the  folio  of  1623,  and  the  defieiencj  was  not  sappUed  in  the  hibn  folios. 
Shakeq>eare  would  hardly  have  written  ^  Which  of  he  or  Adfikn^'*  Ae. 
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Ant.  So,  you're  paid*. 

A  dr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaccessible,— 

Seb.  Yet— 

Adr.  Yet— 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it. 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delicate 
temperance. 

Ant  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench*. 

Se6.  Ay,  and  a  subtle,  as  he  most  learnedly  delivered. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Seb.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

Ant.  Or  as  'twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

Gon.  Here  is  every  thing  advantageous  to  life. 

Ant.  True;  save  means  to  live. 

Seb.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks'®!  how 
green! 

Ant.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tavmy. 

Seb.  With  an  eye  of  green  in't*. 

Ant.  He  misses  not  much. 

Seb.  No ;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

Gon.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is,  which  is  indeed  almost 
beyond  credit — 

Seb.  As  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 

Gon.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
drenched  in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their  fresh- 
ness, and  glosses ;  being  rather  new  dyed,  than  stain'd 
with  salt  water. 

*  So,  you're  paid.]  t.  e,  yon  are  paid  by  baring  obtained  the  ]angh.  There 
is  rarely  no  need  of  change,  yet  Steevens  altered  it  to  *'  you've  paid." 

'  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wench.]  Adrian  uses  *^  temperance  "  for  Um* 
peraiure,  and  Antonio  jokes  upon  it  by  adverting  to  the  fact  that  Temperance 
was  also  a  woman's  name.  In  puritanical  times,  as  Steevens  remarks,  it  was 
not  unusual  to  christen  female  children  by  the  names  of  any  of  the  cardinal 
yirtues. 

>*  How  LUSH  and  lusty  the  grass  looks !]  ** Lush"  \b  juicy,  Johnson,  follow- 
ing Sir  T.  Hanmer,  derives  ^lush"  from  the  Fr.  louadie;  but  Todd  denies 
thai  etymology,  and  quotes  instances  to  show  that  it  means /vtcy,  tueeulent. 

1  With  an  eye  of  green  in't]  An  eye  means  a  small  shade  of  colour.  As  in 
Saodys's  Travels,  lib.  i. :  <<  —  cloth  of  sflver,  tissued  with  an  <y0  of  green—.*' 

VOL.  I.  I> 
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Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would  it 
not  say,  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Methinks,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as 
when  we  put  them  on  first  in  Afric,  at  the  marriage  of 
the  king's  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the  king  of  Tunis. 

Seb.  Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper  well  in 
our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a 
paragon  to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant.  Widow?  aporo'that!  How  came  that  widow 
in  ?     Widow  Dido ! 

Seb.  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  ^neas  too  ?  good 
lord,  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you  ?  you  make  me  study  of 
that :  she  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Gon.  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp. 

Seb.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next? 

Seb.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring 
forth  more  islands. 

Gon.  Ay? 

Ant.  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments  seem 
now  as  fresh,  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  marriage 
of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

Seb.  Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  O !  widow  Dido ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon.  Is  not^  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first  day 
I  wore  it?  I  mean,  in  a  sort 
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Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gon.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage  ? 

Alon.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense.     Would  I  had  never 
Mairied  my  daughter  there !  for,  coming  thence. 
My  son  is  lost ;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too, . 
Who  is  so  far  from  Italy  remov'd, 
I  ne'er  again  shall  see  her.     O  thou,  mine  heir 
Of  Naples  and  of  Milan !  what  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  meal  on  thee  ? 

Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live. 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs :  he  trod  the  water. 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him :  his  bold  head 
*Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  vidth  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave-worn  basis  bow'd, 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him.     I  not  doubt. 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon.  No,  no;  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughter. 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ; 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye. 
Who  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on't. 

Alon,  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importun'd  otherwise 
By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh'd,  between  lothness  and  obedience,  at 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  she'd  bow*.     We  have  lost 

your  son, 
I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have 

>  Which  end  of  the  beam  shb'd  bow.]  "  Weigh'd,"  in  the  preceding  Ime, 
meuia  that  she  considered  or  deliberated  to  which  end  of  the  beam  abe  wonld 
incline,  whether  toward  lothness  or  obedience.  In  the  old  copies  thoM  is 
printed  for  **  she'd,"  or  the  woM,  an,  easy  mistake  by  the  compositor :  it  was, 
perhaps,  as  Idalone  suggests,  written  ik*<nild  in  the  original  liS. 

d2 
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More  widows  in  them,  of  this  business'  making, 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :  the  fault's 
Your  own. 

A  Ion.  So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 

Gon.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 
And  time  to  speak  it  in :  you  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb.  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir, 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  He'd  sow  't  with  nettle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallows. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  on't,  what  would  I  do  ? 

Seb.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.  T  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things,  for  no  kind  of  traflSc 
Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate' ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known ;  riches,  poverty. 
And  use  of  service,  none ;  contract,  succession. 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none ; 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil : 

'  Would  I  admit ;  no  name  of  magistrate,  &c.]  Our  author  (sa^m  Malone) 
haa  here  closely  followed  a  passage  m  Montaigne's  Essayes,  translated  by  John 
Florioy  fol.  1603:  *<  It  is  a  nation,  would  I  answere  Plato,  that  hath  no  kimde  of 
trajike,  no  knouiUdge  of  letten,  no  intelligence  of  numbers,  no  nctme  of  magittrate, 
nor  of  pditike  guperioritie ;  no  use  ofiervice,  ofriehe$,  or  of  poverty ;  no  eontraoU, 
no  sttccetnontf  no  dividencet,  no  oeeupationf  but  idle ;  no  respect  of  kinred,  bat 
common  ;  no  apparell,  but  naturall ;  no  manuring  of  lands  ;  no  u$e  of  wine,  oome, 
or  mettle.  The  very  words  that  import  lying,  falshood,  treason,  dissimulation, 
covetousnes,  envie,  detraction  and  pardon,  were  never  heard  amongst  them." — 
Book  I.  ch.  XXX.  p.  102.  Capell  was  the  first  to  advert  to  this  resemblance,  and 
Malone  objects  to  him  that  he  supposed  Shakespeare  to  have  referred  to  the 
French  original :  true  it  is,  that  there  was  an  English  translation,  which  Malone 
quotes,  but  with  remarkable  ineorrectoess,  for,  besides  omitting  some  words, 
and  substitating  others,  in  six  lines  he  makes  more  than  twice  as  nuugr  Tana- 
tions.    See  the «« Introduction,'' p.  6,  note  4. 
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No  occupation,  all  men  idle,  all; 

And  women  too,  but  innocent  and  pure ; 

No  sovereignty : — 

Seb.  Yet  he  would  bo  king  on't. 

Ant  The  latter  end  of  his  commonwealth  forgets 
the  beginning. 

Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce. 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony. 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine. 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth. 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foizon*,  all  abundance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects  ? 

Ant.  None,  man;  all  idle;  whores,  and  knaves. 

Gon.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir. 
To  excel  the  golden  age*. 

Seb.  'Save  his  majesty ! 

Ant.  Long  live  Gonzalo ! 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir? — 

Alon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more:  thou  dost  talk  nothing  to  me. 

Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  highness;  and  did  it  to 
minister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  of  such 
sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  use  to 
laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant.  'Twas  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  no- 
thing to  you:  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at 
nothing  still. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given ! 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle:  you  would 

^  —  all  FOizoNy]  i.  e,  plenty.  See  also  Vol.  ii.  p.  21 ;  Vol.  vii.  p.  165 ;  and 
Vol.  viii.  pp.  61.  600. 

*  To  excel  the  golden  age.]  So  Montaigne,  just  before  the  passage  already 
quoted  in  note  3  :  *^  Me  seemeth  that  what  in  those  [newly  discovered]  nations 
wee  see  by  experience,  doth  not  onlie  kxcebdb  all  the  fietures  itherettiik  UoenHotu 
pome  haih  priwdly  embeUuksi  the  qoldbn  aok,  and  al  hir  quaint  inventions  to 
fiune  a  happy  condition  of  man,  but  also  the  oonception  and  desire  of  philoso- 
phie."    Malone  cited  this  passage  with  greater  aocurmcy. 
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lift  the  moon  out  of.  her  sphere,  if  she  irould  continue 
in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  A  biel  invisible^  playing  solemn  music^. 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon.  No,  I  warrant  you;  I  will  not  adventure  my 
discretion  so  weakly.  WiU  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for  I 
am  very  heavy  ? 

Ant.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

[^AU  sleep  but  Alon.  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Alon.  What !  all  so  soon  asleep?  I  vnsh  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts :  I  find, 
They  are  inclin'd  to  do  so. 

Seb.  Please  you,  sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth. 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord. 

Will  guard  your  person  while  you  take  your  rest^ 
And  watch  your  safety. 

Alon.  Thank  you.     Wondrous  heavy. — 

[Alonso  sleeps.    Eant  Ariel. 

Seb.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them ! 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  o'  the  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not,  then,  our  eye-lids  sink  ?     I  find  not 
Myself  dispos'd  to  sleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I :  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.     What  mighty 
Worthy  Sebastian  ? — O !  what  might  ? — No  more : — • 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 

'  Enter  Ariel,  invinble,  playing  solemn  music]  '^  InYisible  "  is  not  in  the 
ancient  stage-direction,  but  in  obedience  to  Proepero's  direction  the  q»irit  was 
not  to  be  seen.  Steevens  says  that  Ariel  was  not  to  be  the  performer  of  the 
^solemn  music"  How  does  this  appear!  The  stage-direetioa  diatiiiet]/ assarta 
ibe  coDtnry. 
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What  thou  should'st  be.    Th'  occasion  speaks  thee,  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What!  art  thou  waking? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak  ? 

Seb.  I  do ;  and,  surely, 

It  is  a  sleepy  language,  and  thou  speak'st 
Out  of  thy  sleep.     What  is  it  thou  didst  say  ? 
This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 
With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moving, 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleep — die  rather ;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly : 

There's  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom :  you 
Must  be  so  too,  if  heed  me ;  which  to  do. 
Trebles  thee  o'er'. 

Seb.  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.  I'll  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so :  to  ebb 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 

Ant.  O! 

If  you  but  knew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish, 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it^ 
You  more  invest  it !     Ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee,  say  on. 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir. 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory, 

'  Trebles  thee  o*er.]    i.  e.  Bfakes  thee  three  times  what  thoa  now  art. 
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When  he  is  earth'd)  bath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  king,  his  son's  alive, 
Tis  as  impossible  that  he's  xmdrown'd. 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

Seb.  I  have  no  hope 

That  he's  undrown'd. 

Ant.  O !  out  of  that  no  hope, 

What  great  hope  have  you !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  a  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond, 
But  doubts  discovery  there.     Will  you  grant,  with  me, 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd? 

Seb.  He's  gone. 

Ant.  Then,  tell  me. 

Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples  ? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis;  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  the  moon's  too  slow)  till  new-born  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable;  she,  from  whom* 
We  all  were  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  cast  again ; 
And  by  that  destiny  to  perform  an  act. 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue,  what  to  come, 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb.  What  stuff  is  this ! — How  say  you  ? 

'TIS  true,  my  brother's  daughter's  queen  of  Tunis ; 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'tvnxt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  "  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measure  us  back  to  Naples  ?" — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake ! — Say,  this  were  death 

'  — she,  from  whom]  The  folios  all  erroneously  read,  ^she  Cla(  finom 
whom/'  but  the  meMore  and  the  sense  detect  the  misprint^  which  Rowe  fint 
jKuntedont. 
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That  now  hath  seiz'd  them ;  why,  they  were  no  worse 

Than  now  they  are.     There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples 

As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords  that  can  prate 

As  amply,  and  unnecessarily. 

As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 

A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.     O,  that  you  bore 

The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 

For  your  advancement !     Do  you  understand  me  ? 

Seb.  Methinks,  I  do. 

Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune  ? 

Seb.  I  remember, 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True : 

And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before.     My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience— 

Ant.  Ay,  sir;  where  lies  that?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper ;  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom :  twenty  consciences, 
That  stand  'twixt  me  and  Milan,  candied  be  they. 
And  melt,  ere  they  molest !     Here  lies  your  brother. 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  lies  upon, 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that's  dead. 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it. 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever ;  whiles  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course :  for  all  the  rest. 
They'll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Seb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend. 

Shall  be  my  precedent :  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
ril  come  by  Naples.     Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st. 


/^ 
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And  I  the  king  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together 

And  when  I  rear  my  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 

Seb.  O !  but  one  word. 

[jTAey  converse  apart. 

Music.    He-enter  Ariel,  invisible^. 

ArL  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 
That  you,  his  friend,  are  in ;  and  sends  me  forth 
(For  else  his  project  dies)  to  keep  them  living. 

[Sings  in  Gonzalo's  ear. 

^ 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie^ 
Open-ey'd  conspiracy 

His  time  doth  take. 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care^ 
Shake  off  slumber ^  and  beware : 
Awake!  Awake! 

Ant.  Then,  let  us  both  be  sudden. 

Gon.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king ! 

[They  wake. 

Ahn.  Why,  how  now,  ho!  awake!     Why  are  you 
drawn? 
Wherefore  this  ghastly  looking? 

Gon.  What's  the  matter? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose. 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions :  did  it  not  wake  you  ? 
It  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 

Alon.  I  heard  nothing. 

Ant.  O !  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear. 
To  make  an  earthquake :  sure,  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 

Alon.  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo  ? 


• 


inTisible.]    «  Wkh  miuie  and  MDg'' »  Oie  old  stagt^diraelioii. 
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Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  humming, 
And  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me. 
I  shak'd  you,  sir,  and  cry'd ;  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn. — There  was  a  noise. 
That's  verily*^:  'tis  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard. 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place.     Let's  draw  our  weapons. 

Alon.  Lead  off  this  ground,  and  let's  make  farther 
search 
For  my  poor  son. 

Gon.  Heavens  keep  him  from  these  beasts. 
For  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island. 

Alon.  Lead  away.         [Ej^eufit. 

FAri.  froi^i^ro,  my  lord,  shall   know   what  I  have 

done: 
So,  king,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son..^  [Exit. 


SCENE  IL 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 
Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burden  of  wood. 

A  noise  of  t/mnder  heard. 

Cat.  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  sucks  up 
From  bogs,  fens,  flats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 
By  inch-meal  a  disease !     His  spirits  hear  me. 
And  yet  I  needs  must  curse ;  but  they'll  nor  pinch. 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire. 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  'em ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe*  and  chatter  at  me, 

>•  Thai*s  VERILT :]  Modern  editors,  all  without  neceisity,  and  some  without 
notice,  change ''  verily  "  of  all  the  oJd  copies  into  terity. 

1  Sometime  like  ai>es,  that  mob—]  So  spelt  in  the  folio,  1623,  hot  the  most 
usual  orthography  was  mom:  mop  and  mem  usually  occur  in  oonnectton,  as  in 
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And  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall :  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven  tongues 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness. — Lo,  now !  lo ! 

Enter  Trinculo. 

Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his,  and  to  torment  me 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly:  Til  fall  flat; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trin,  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub  to  bear  off  any 
weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing;  I  hear  it 
sing  i'  the  wind:  yond'  same  black  cloud,  yond*  huge 
one,  looks  like  a  foul  bombard'  that  would  shed  his 
liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it  did  before,  I  know 
not  where  to  hide  my  head :  yond'  same  cloud  cannot 
choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls. — What  have  we  here?  a 
man  or  a  fish?  Dead  or  alive?  A  fish:  he  smells 
like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish-like  smell ;  a  kind 
of,  not  of  the  newest.  Poor- John.  A  strange  fish ! 
Were  I  in  England  now,  (as  once  I  was)  and  had  but 
this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday  fool  there  but  would 
give  a  piece  of  silver :  there  would  this  monster  make 
a  man :  any  strange  beast  there  makes  a  man.  When 
they  will  not  give  a  doit  to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they 
will  lay  out  ten  to  see  a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a 
man !  and  his  fins  like  arms !  Warm,  o'  my  troth !  I 
do  now  let  loose  my  opinion,  hold  it  no  longer ;  this  is 
no  fish,  but  an  islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a 
thunder-bolt.    [Thunder.']     Alas!    the  storm  is  come 


Nash's  <'  Pierce  Penniless,"  1592  (not  1593,  as  Malone  quotes  it),  ^  nobody  at 
home  but  an  ape,  that  sate  in  the  porch  and  made  mopt  and  mo^n  at  him."  In 
a  subsequent  stage-direction  (A.  iii.  sc.  3.)  in  this  play,  we  have  *'  mocks  and 
mows,"  and  in  A.  vr,  sc.  1,  '*  mop  and  mow." 

>  —  like  a  foul  bombard—]  A  bombard  was  the  name  of  a  large  Teasel 
for  containing  drink,  as  well  as  a  piece  of  artillery.  It  is  used  in  this  aense 
in  VoL  It.  p.  S80  ;  Vol.  t.  p.  005,  &c 
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again:  my  best  way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine; 
there  is  no  other  shelter  hereabout :  misery  acquaints  a 
man  with  strange  bedfellows.  I  will  here  shroud,  till 
the  dregs  of  the  storm  be  past. 

Enter  Stephano,  singing ;  a  bottle  in  his  hand. 

Ste.  I  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea. 

Here  shall  I  die  ashore. — 

This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  man's  funeral. 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  [Drinks. 

The  master,  t/ie  swabber,  the  boatswain,  and  I, 

The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 
Lonfd  Mail,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery, 

But  none  of  ics  card  for  Kate ; 

For  she  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 

Would  cry  to  a  sailor.  Go,  hang : 
She  lav^d  not  the  savour  of  tar,  nor  of  pitch. 
Yet  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where-^er  she  did  itch ; 

Then,  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 

This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too ;  but  here's  my  comfort. 

[Drinks. 

Col.  Do  not  torment  me :  O ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter?  Have  we  devils  here? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages,  and  men  of 
Inde  ?  Ha !  I  have  not  'scap'd  drowning,  to  be  afeard 
now  of  your  four  legs ;  for  it  hath  been  said,  as  proper 
a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  cannot  make  him  give 
ground,  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again,  while  Stephano 
breathes  at  nostrils. 

Col.  The  spirit  torments  me :  O  ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four  legs, 
who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague.  Where  the  devil 
should  he  learn  our  language  ?  I  will  give  him  some 
relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that :  if  I  can  recover  him,  and 
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keep  him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with  him,  he's 
a  present  for  any  emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neat's- 
leather. 

Cai.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee:  I'll  bring  my 
wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now,  and  does  not  talk  after  the 
wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle :  if  he  have  never 
drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit.  If 
I  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not  take 
too  much  for  him :  he  shall  pay  for  him  that  hath  him, 
and  that  soundly. 

Cal.  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt;  thou  wilt 
anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling :  now  Prosper  works 
/         upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways :  open  your  mouth ;  here  is 
that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat.  Open  your 
mouth:  this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  that  soundly:  you  cannot  tell  who's  your  friend; 
open  your  chaps  again. 

Trin.  I  should  know  that  voice.  It  should  be — 
but  he  is  drowned,  and  these  are  devils.  O !  defend 
me! — 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices!  a  most  delicate 
monster.  His  forward  voice,  now,  is  to  speak  well  of 
his  friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul  speeches, 
and  to  detract.  If  all  the  wine  in  my  bottle  will  re- 
cover him,  I  will  help  his  ague.  Come, — ^Amen!  I 
will  pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano! 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me?  Mercy! 
mercy !  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  I  will  leave 
him ;  I  have  no  long  spoon. 

Trin.  Stephano ! — if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch  me, 
and  speak  to  me,  for  I  am  Trinculo : — be  not  afeard, — 
thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth.  I'll  pull 
thee  by  the  lesser  legs :  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs,  these 
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are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed !  How  cam'st 
thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon-calf^?  Can  he  vent 
Trinculos  ? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder-stroke. 
— ^But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano  ?  I  hope'now, 
thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm  overblown?  I 
hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calfs  gaberdine  for  fear 
of  the.  storm.  And  art  thou  living,  Stephano?  O 
Stephano !  two  Neapolitans  'scap'd  ? 

Ste.  Pr'ythee,  do  not  turn  me  about :  my  stomach  is 
not  constant. 

CaL  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor: 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  didst  thou  'scape?  How  cam'st  thou 
hither?  swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  cam'st  hither. 
I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the  sailors 
heaved  over-board,  by  this  bottle!  which  I  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands,  since  I  was 
cast  a-shore. 

Cal.  I'll  swear,  upon  that  bottle,  to  be  thy  true 
subject,  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly. 

Ste.  Here :  swear,  then,  how  thou  escap'dst. 

Trin.  Swam  a-shore,  man,  like  a  duck.  I  can  swim 
like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn. 

Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book.  Though  thou  canst  swim 
like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  goose. 

Tnn.  O  Stephano !  hast  any  more  of  this? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man :  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock  by 
the  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.     How  now,  moon- 
calf !  how  does  thine  ague  ? 
/  Cal.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ? 
^  Ste.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee :  I  was  the 
man  in  the  moon,  when  time  was.  <,.;.. 


*  —  the  sisoB  of  this  moon-calf?]    <*  Siege  *'  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  fsol 
in  Vol  it  p.  74  ;  and  Vol.  Tii.  p.  316. 
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Cd.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee : 
my  mistress  showed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy 
bush. 

Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  book :  I  will  fur- 
nish it  anon  with  new  contents :  swear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow  mon- 
ster : — I  afeard  of  him  ? — a  very  weak  monster. — ^The 
man  i'  the  moon  ! — a  most  poor  credulous  monster. — 
Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

Cd.  I'll  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  the  island ; 
and  I  will  kiss  thy  foot.     I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and  drunken 
monster :  when  his  god's  asleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

Co/.  I'll  kiss  thy  foot :  I'll  swear  myself  thy  subject. 

Ste.  Come  on,  then ;  down,  and  swear. 

Trin.  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monster.  A  most  scurvy  monster:  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 

Ste.  Come,  kiss. 

Trin.  — But  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink.  An 
abominable  monster ! 

Co/.  I'll  show  thee  the  best  springs ;  I'll  pluck  thee 
berries ; 
I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve  ! 
I'll  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee. 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster,  to  make  a  wonder 
of  a  poor  drunkard  ! 

Col.  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs  grow ; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmozet :  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clustering  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  scamels*  from  the  rock :  Wilt  thou  go  with  me? 

«  Young  8CAMSL8—]    It  has  been  doubted  whether  by  <<MMneb"  (m  the 
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Ste.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any  more 
talking. — ^Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  company  else 
being  drowned,  we  will  inherit  here. — Here ;  bear  my 
bottle. — ^Fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill  him  by  and  by 
again. 

Cal.  Farewettj  master;  fareweUyfareweU^. 

[Sings  drunkenly. 

Trin.  A  howling  monster ;  a  drunken  monster. 

Cal.  No  more  dams  PB  make  for  fish ; 
Nor  fetch  in  firing 
At  requiring  J 
Nor  scrape  trenchering^  nor  wash  dish ; 
^Ban  'Ban,  Ca — Caliban, 
Has  a  new  master — Get  a  fiew  man  \ 

Freedom,  hey-day!   hey-day,  freedom!  freedom!  hey- 
day, freedom ! 
Ste.  O  brave  monster !  lead  the  way.  lEj;eunt. 

word  ia  printed  in  all  the  original  editions)  Shakespeare  intended  a  fish  or  a  bird* 
Kamm-mutckell  (as  Mr.  Thorns  observes  to  me)  in  German,  means  a  scallop, 
and  hence  he  supposes  '^scamel"  may  possibly  have  been  derived :  Holt  also 
states,  though  the  assertion  may  require  to  be  confirmed,  that  in  some  parts  of 
EngUnd  limpets  are  called  teams.  On  the  other  hand,  Theobald  altered  **  sca- 
mels  "  to  tea-mdltf  and  that  reading  Malone  followed,  on  the  ground  (which  is 
by  no  means  clear)  that  a  sea-mell  is  a  species  of  gull,  which  builds  its  neet  in 
the  rock.    Under  these  difficulties  we  adhere  to  the  old  orthography. 

*  Farewell,  master  ;  farewell,  farewell.]  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Caliban 
is  to  sing  these  words,  and  in  the  old  copies  they  are  not  printed  in  italic  type 
like  his  song,  although  we  have  the  stage-direction,  "  Caliban  sings  drunkenly,'* 
just  above  them.    Neither  is  the  line  in  the  same  measure  as  his  song. 

*  Gret  a  new  man.]  We  must  suppose  that  this  was  meant  by  GUiban  for 
Prospero,  and  that  he  turned  towards  the  enchanter's  celL 


VOL.  I. 
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ACT  m-    SCENE  I. 

Before  Prospeeo's  Cell. 

Enter  Ferdinand,  bearing  a  log. 

Per.  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and    their 
labour 
Delight  in  them  sets  off:  some  kinds  of  baseness 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and  most  poor  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.     This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious ;  but 
The  mistress  which  I  serve  quickens  what's  dead, 
And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  O !  she  is 
Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father's  crabbed ; 
And  he's  composed  of  harshness.     I  must  remove 
Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up. 
Upon  a  sore  injunction :  my  sweet  mistress 
Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work ;  and  says,  such  baseness 
Had  never  like  executor.     I  forget : 
But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours ; 
Most  busy,  least  when  I  do  it'. 

Enter  Miranda  ;  and  Prospero  at  a  distance. 

Mira.  Alas !  now,  pray  you. 

Work  not  so  hard :  I  would,  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you  are  enjoin'd  to  pile. 


'  Most  busy,  LEAST  when  I  do  it]  The  meaning  of  Uus  paaaage  seems  to 
liave  been  misunderstood  by  all  the  commentators.  Ferdinand  says  (hat  the 
thoughts  of  Miranda  so  refresh  his  labours,  that  when  he  is  most  busy  he 
seems  to  feel  his  t.oil  UcM.  It  is  printed  in  the  folio,  1623,  **  Most  busy  U^ 
when  I  do  it,"  a  trifling  error  of  the  press,  corrected  in  the  folio,  1632,  although 
Theobald  tells  us  that  both  the  oldest  editions  read  Ud,  Not  catching  the 
poet's  meaning,  he  printed  **  Most  busy-/.a»  when  I  do  it,"  and  his  mpposed 
emendation  has  ever  since  been  taken  as  the  text :  eren  Capell  adopted  it  I 
Am  happy  to  have  Mr.  Amyot*s  ooocuxrenoe  in  this  restontaoo. 
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Pray,  set  it  down,  and  rest  you :  when  this  burns, 
Twill  weep  for  having  wearied  you.     My  father 
Is  hard  at  study ;  pray  now  rest  yourself: 
He's  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Fer.  O,  most  dear  mistress ! 

The  sun  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mira.  If  you'll  sit  down, 

I'll  bear  your  logs  the  while.     Pray,  give  me  that : 
I'll  carry  it  to  the  pile. 

Fer.  No,  precious  creature : 

I  had  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back. 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo. 
While  I  sit  lazy  by. 

Mira.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you ;  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease,  for  my  good  will  is  to  it. 
And  yours  it  is  against. 

Pro.  Poor  worm  !  thou  art  infected ; 

This  visitation  shows  it. 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  mistress ;  'tis  fresh  morning  with  me. 
When  you  are  by  at  night.     I  do  beseech  you, 
Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers. 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mira.  Miranda. — O  my  father ! 

I  have  broke  your  best  to  say  so. 

Fer.  Admir'd  Miranda ! 

Indeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What's  dearest  to  the  world !     Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  ey'd  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  liarmony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
Have  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  ow'd. 
And  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  O  you ! 

e2 
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So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best 

Mira.  I  do  not  know 

One  of  my  sex ;  no  woman's  fiice  remember. 
Save,  from  my  glass,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend. 
And  my  dear  father:  how  features  are  abroad, 
I  am  skill-Iess  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
(The  jewel  in  my  dower)  I  would  not  wish 
Any  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  can  imagination  form  a  shape. 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  of.     But  I  prattle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Fer.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

A  prince,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king ; 
(I  would,  not  so !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  wooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 
The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth. — Hear  my  soul  speak  : 
The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 
My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides. 
To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake, 
Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  me  ? 

Fer.  O  heaven !  O  earth !  bear  witness  to  this  sound. 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event. 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me  to  mischief !   I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  what  else  i'  the  world. 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira.  I  am  a  fool. 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !     Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them  ! 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ? 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
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What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take, 

What  I  shall  die  to  want.     But  this  is  trifling ; 

And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself, 

The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.     Hence,  bashful  cunning ! 

And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence ! 

I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  me ; 

If  not,  m  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow 

You  may  deny  me ;  but  FU  be  your  servant. 

Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  My  mistress,  dearest. 

And  I  thus  humble  ever. 

Mira.  My  husband  then  ? 

Fer.  Ay,  with  a  heart  as  willing 
As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom :  here's  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't :  and  now  fare- 
well. 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thousand  thousand ! 

[Eseunt  Fer.  and  Mir. 

Pro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be, 
Who  are  surpris'd  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.     I'll  to  my  book; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [Ejcit. 


SCENE  11. 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

ErUer  Stephano  and  Trinculo  ;  Caliban  foUounny 
fjoith  a  bottle. 

Ste.  Tell  not  me: — ^when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will 
drink  water ;  not  a  drop  before :  therefore  bear  up,  and 
board  'em. — Servant-monster,  drink  to  me. 
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Trin.  Servant-monster?  the  folly  of  this  island! 
They  say,  there's  but  five  upon  this  isle :  we  are  three 
of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us,  the  state 
totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee:  thy 
eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else?  he  were  a 
brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in 
sack :  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me :  I  swam, 
ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and-thirty  leagues, 
off  and  on,  by  this  light. — ^Thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant, 
monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list ;  he's  no  standard. 

Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither ;  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs,  and 
yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-calf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beest 
a  good  moon-calf 

Cal.  How  does  thy  honour?  Let  me  lick  thy  shoe. 
I'll  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

Trin.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster:  I  am  in 
case  to  justle  a  constable.  Why,  thou  debauched  fish 
thou",  was  there  ever  man  a  coward,  that  hath  drunk  so 
much  sack  as  I  to-day?  Wilt  thou  tell  a  monstrous  lie, 
being  but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a  monster? 

Cal.  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me !  wilt  thou  let  him,  my 
lord? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he! — that  a  monster  should  be 
such  a  natural ! 

Ccd.  Lo,  lo,  again  !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

•  Why,  thou  DEBAUCHED  fish  thou,]  Here,  as  in  Vol  iii.  p.  243,  **  debauched" 
is  printed  cUbosk*d  in  the  old  copies.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  **Four 
Plays  in  One  **  it  is  spelt  d^toid,  an  old  mode  of  spelling,  which  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Dyce  (vol  ii.  p.  639.)  thinks  it  right  to  preserve  :  if  so,  there  BeetOM  to  be 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  adhere  to  the  oM  eomipt  and  bariiiifoiis  «rtlio- 
graphy  in  every  other  instance.  He  admits  that  it  means  **dehwwhed,'*  and 
there  can  be  no  diapnte  abont  the  etyndcdogy  of  the  word. 
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Sle.  Trinculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head :  if 
you  prove  a  mutiueer,  the  next  tree — The  poor  mon- 
ster's my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  iodiguity. 

CaL  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pieas'd 
to  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  to  thee  ? 

Sk\  Marry  will  I ;  kneel  and  repeat  it:  I  will  stand, 
and  so  shall  Trineulo, 


Enter  AaiEL,  iimsibk. 

Cat  As  I  told  thee  beforo>  I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant ; 
a  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me  of  the 
island. 

ArL  Thou  liest, 

CaL  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou ; 

I  wotild,  my  valiant  master  would  destroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

jSte,  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  his 
taH  by  this  hand>  I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth, 

Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing* 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more- — {To  Caliban,]  Pro- 
ceed, 

C(d.  I  say  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle ; 
From  me  he  got  it ;  if  thy  greatness  will, 
Revenge  it  on  him — for,  I  know,  thou  daf st ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

Si€.  That's  most  certain. 

Cd.  Thou  shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  I'll  serve  thee. 

Sk*  How,  nowj  shall  this  be  compassed  ?  Canst  thou 
bring  me  to  the  party? 

CaL  Yea,  yea,  my  lord :  FU  yield  him  thee  asleep, 
Where  thou  may*st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

ArL  Thou  liest;  thou  canst  not 

Cd.  What  a  pied  ninny's  this  !  Thou  scurvy  patch ^! — 

•  Wliat  B  i-rKl*  Trmijy-i*  this!  Thou  fictirvy  I'ATCJI  !]  11  l»  to  bis  bonwi  in 
mttui  tlmt  Triticulii,  na  n  jcet^,  woultl  bes  dj^au^^d  m  in ql%,  &tiiJ  btrncc*  Calibfwi'ii 
lUltiBimi  lo  tiis  pKrticaburod  iij>peAraBCe  :  ''^  pied'*  Wiifi  ail  (?(utlit<t  ttpplit^d  l4>  foala 
not  uufretiiiciUlj,  fto4  **  patch"  ft  name  by  whicb  they  ytet^  often  etllleJ. 
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I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows, 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him :  when  that's  gone. 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  Til  not  show  him 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  run  into  no  ferther  danger :  interrupt 
the  monster  one  word  farther,  and,  by  this  hand,  I'll 
turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a  stock-fish  of 
thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I  ?  I  did  nothmg.  I'll  go  far- 
ther off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  lied  ? 

Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Ste.  Do  I  so  ?  take  thou  that.  [Strikes  him.']  As  you 
like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  I  did  not  give  the  lie. — Out  o'  your  wits,  and 
hearing  too  ? — ^A  pox  o'  your  bottle !  this  can  sack,  and 
drinking  do. — ^A  murrain  on  your  monster,  and  the 
devil  take  your  fingers ! 

Col.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Pr'ythee  stand 
farther  off. 

Col.  Beat  him  enough :  after  a  little  time, 
I'll  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  farther. — Come,  proceed. 

Col.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with  him 
I'  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  there  thou  may'st  brain  him. 
Having  first  seiz'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 
Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.     Remember, 
First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 
He's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 
One  spirit  to  command :  they  all  do  hate  him, 
As  rootedly  as  I.     Burn  but  his  books ; 
He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them) 
Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal : 
And  that  most  deeply  to  consider  is 
'^      '  ^uty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himself 
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Galls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman. 
But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she ; 
But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 
As  great'st  does  least. 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a  lass  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord ;  she  will  become  thy^  bed,  I  warrant, 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  daughter  and 
I  will  be  king  and  queen ;  (save  our  graces !)  and  Trin- 
culo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys. — Dost  thou  like  the 
plot,  Trinculo  ? 

Trin.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee ; 
but,  while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cd.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Ari.  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cal.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry :  I  am  full  of  pleasure. 
Let  us  be  jocund :  will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any 
reason.     Come  on,  Trinculo,  let  us  sing. 

[Sings. 
Fhut  'emy  and  skout  ^ern^;  and  shout  ^em^  and 

flotd  'em ; 
Thought  is  free. 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  the  tune  on  a  Tabor  and  Pipe. 
Ste.  What  is  this  same  ? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  Qur  catch,  played  by  the 
picture  of  No-body. 


1  Flout  'em,  and  skout  'em;]  The  old  copies  all  hare  ^WfU  *em**  for 
^  scout  'em,"  the  letter  «  having  dropped  out  in  the  folio,  1G83,  which  the 
others  followed.  It  stands  ^ skout  'em"  in  the  repetition,  whidi  makes  the 
error  ohrious.    It  was  probably  a  well-known  eateh. 
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Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  show  thyself  in  thy  like- 
ness :  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take't  as  thou  list 

Trin.  O,  forgive  me  my  sins  ! 

Ste.   He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts:  I  defy  thee. — 
Mercy  upon  us ! 

Cd.  Art  thou  afeard? 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cal.  Be  not  afeard ;  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  and  hurt  not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometime  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again :  and  then,  in  dreaming. 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  show  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me,  that  when  I  wak'd 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where  I 
shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

Cd.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the  story. 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away :  let's  follow  it,  and 
after  do  our  work. 

Ste.  Lead,  monster ;  we'll  follow. — I  would,  I  could 
see  this  taborer :  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come?    I'll  follow,  Stephano.      \^Ea;eunt. 


SCENE  IIL 

Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Eiiter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo,  Adrian, 
Francisco,  and  Others. 

Gon.  By'r  la'kin*,  I  can  go  no  forther,  sir; 
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My  old  bones  ake :  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  forth-rights,  and  meanders !  by  your  patience, 
I  needs  most  rest  me. 

Alan.  Old  lord,  I  ottinot  blame  thee, 

Who  am  myself  attached  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down,  and  rest. 
Even  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd. 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Our  frustrate  search  on  land.    Well,  let  him  go. 

Ant.  I  am  right  glad  that  he's  so  out  of  hope. 

[Aside  to  Sebastian. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolv'd  to  effect. 

Seb.  The  next  advantage 

Will  we  take  thoroughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night ; 

For,  now  they  are  oppressed  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance, 
As  when  they  are  fresh. 

Seb.  I  say,  to-night :  no  more. 

[Solemn  and  strange  music ;  and  Prospero  above\  invi- 
sible. Enter  several  strange  Shapes^  bringing  in  a  ban- 
quet :  they  dance  about  it  with  gentle  actions  of  sahiia- 
tions ;  and^  inviting  the  King^  Sfc.  to  eat,  they  depart.^ 

Alon.  What  harmony  is  this?  my  good  friends,  hark ! 

Gon.  Marvellous  sweet  music ! 

Alon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens !     What  were 
these? 

Seb.  A  living  drollery.     Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix'  throne ;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  there. 

'  —  and  Prospero  abots,]  ^  On  the  top  **  in  the  folios ;  meaning,  perhaps, 
in  some  machine  let  down  with  ropes  from  the  ceiling,  or  in  the  balcony  at  th» 
back  of  the  stage :  this  is  the  only  deviation  from  tba  old  stage-direction. 
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Ant.  m  believe  both ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me, 
And  I'll  be  sworn  'tis  true :  travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Though  fools  at  kome  condemn  them. 

Gon.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders  ^ 
(For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island) 
Who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note. 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Our  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro.  [^Aside.']  Honest  lord. 

Thou  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present. 
Are  worse  than  devils. 

Alon.  I  cannot  too  much  muse, 

Such  shapes,  such  gesture,  and  such  sound,  expressing 
(Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Fro.  [Aside.']  Praise  in  departing. 

Fran.  They  vanish'd  strangely. 

Seb.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind,  for  we  have  sto- 
machs.— 
Will't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 

Alon.  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  sir,  you  need  not  fear.     When  we  were 
boys. 
Who  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 

them 
Wallets  of  flesh  ?  or  that  there  were  such  men. 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ?  which  now  we  find, 
Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one*  will  bring  us 

«  I  saw  such  ISLAMDBBS,]    ^  Soch  idandi'*  in  the  folio,  1623»  bat  altered  to 
^  isbuiderB  "  in  later  editbne. 
i  Each  PUTTEAHiuT  of  fiTO  for  one^]    The  patten-^nt  were  tnnreDen^  wbo 
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Good  warrant  o£ 

A  ion.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed, 

^Altliough  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past. — Brother,  my  lord  the  duke, 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we, 

iTkunder  and  Ughtnmg.  Enter  Ariel  like  a  harptff  claps 
his  whip  upon  the  table^  and^  with  a  qtmtnt  demeCf  i/w 
banquet  mrmhes. 

Art.  You  are  three  men  of  sin»  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world. 
And  what  is  in't)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up,  and  on  this  island'' 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'raongst  men 
Being  most  mifit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad  ; 

[Seeing  Alon-,  Seb*,  ^c.  draw  their  Swm*d^. 

^And  even  wHth  such  like  valour  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  gelves.     You  fools!  I  and  my  fellow^s 
Are  ministers  of  fate  :  the  elements. 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemoek'd-at  stubs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowie  that's  in  my  plume^:  my  fellow-ministers 
Are  like  invulnerable.    If  you  could  hurt. 
Your  swords  are  now  too  m^issy  for  your  strengths^ 
Lnd  will  not  be  uplifted.     But,  remember, 

"(For  that's  my  business  to  you)  that  you  three 


t  &ut  money  &t  what  m^y  he  termed  uiler«!fltj  vi£.  to  iveeive  M  the  t^ie  of  five 

■  one,  if  thvy  returned.     Thi»  pnictice  m  often  mentionet]  hy  old  writers, 

^  Hmh  CAuacd  to  bclcb  up^  and  cm  ihiH  iMlajid]     Tlie  Atat^  sococdf  and  third 

bitoa  w-mI,  **  Have  cauaM  to  belcb  up  ^n"  and  tli**  fourth  folio  altera  "up  }oq^' 

"  vi)U  up."     It  seema  clear  thut  ^ju  h  too  mueh  fir  ibe  e^iise,  vi>rse,  fiiid 

rtnmticai  foufittructbu^  atid  ^e  liave  omitted  it|  1i€«suse  we  tkbk  it  crept 

Dto  tbe  tAd  text  hy  mere  miidverteiice, 

^  One  &i>wi,E  tliat*»  iu  my  plltue  :]     **  Dowle  **  soeitie  to  meui  nearly  the 

»me  ftfl  do!t»t  or  the  light  pnrtA  of  which   f^theri  arc  c»raposed>     In  all  the 

Id  coftitm  **  plume  **  i»  ini«[U  iiited  ftlumfw  or  fyfumb.     There  b  little  doubt  tliat 

keaponre  iuul  Virgil'ii  drx^ription,  ^Enrul  111,  In  his  memorv,  mu\  ha  might 

jiVQ  hU  kmtvilt^i;t'  of  jtj  if  ueeeflnary,  from  Pbaoi^s  tnuulatiou,  fimt  priuted 

\  16>IM1,  Afid  not  iu  l^JS  ««  hUtiM  by  RilsoD. 
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From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Pfospere; 
Expos'd  unto  the  sea,  (which  hath  requit  it) 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying  not  forgetting,  have 
Incens'd  the  seas  and  shores,  yea,  all  the  creatures. 
Against  your  peace.     Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me. 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  you  fipom 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  &lls 
Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow. 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing. 

He  vanishes  in  thunder:  then^  to  soft  music^  enter  the 
Shapes  again^  and  dance  tvith  mocks  and  mowes^  and 
carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.  lAside.]  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast 
thou  , 

Perform'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring. 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated. 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say :  so,  with  good  life 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done.    My  high  charms  work, 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  while  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd) 
And  his  and  my  lov'd  darling. 

lEant  Prospero. 

Gon.  T  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand 
you 
In  this  strange  stare  ? 

Alon.  O,  it  is  monstrous !  monstrous ! 

Methought,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounced 
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Tbe  name  of  I^sper :  it  did  base  my  trespass. 
Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
I'll  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded. 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  \^Eant 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

ril  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.  m  be  thy  second. 

[^EjeeufU  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Gon.  All  three  of  them  are  desperate :  their  great 
guilt, 
Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after, 
Now  'gins  to  bite  the  spirits. — I  do  beseech  you. 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly. 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy 
May  now  provoke  them  to. 

Adr.  Follow,  I  pray  you. 

\^E^veunt. 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

Before  Pbospeeo's  Cell. 

Enter  Prospero,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Pro,  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you. 
Your  compensation  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  third  of  mine  own  life', 

•  —  a  THIRD  of  mine  own  life,]  We  adhere  to  the  text  of  erery  old  edition 
of  this  play,  where  Proepero  teUs  Ferdinand  that  he  has  given  him  a  Mrd  of  bis 
own  life — a  portion  of  his  veiy  existence — in  bestowing  Miranda  upon  him. 
This  seems  not  only  perfectly  intelligible,  but  most  natural,  although  modem 
editors  (Capell  excepted)  substitute  thread  for  <*  third,"  and  attempt  to  justify 
the  change  by  quotations  from  other  authors.  It  is,  sorely,  much  more  ex- 
pressive for  Proepero  to  say  that  he  has  given  away  a  th&rd  of  his  own  life,  than 
merely  a  thread  of  his  own  life.  Hawkins  misquotes  "  Mucedoms,"  do  doubt 
nnintentionally,  but  apparently  for  the  sake  of  nndicating  the  violenoe  he  pro- 
posed to  do  to  the  ancient  text. 
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Or  that  for  which  I  live;  whom  once  again 
r     I  tender  to  thy  hand.     All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test :  here,  afore  Heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift.     O  Ferdinand ! 
Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  off. 
For  thou  shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise. 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it. 

Against  an  oracle.  _  j  ^ 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift',  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchased,  take  my  daughter :  but 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may. 
With  full  and  holy  rite,  be  minister'd. 
No  sweet  aspersion'  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow ;  but  barren  hat«, 
Sour-ey'd  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly. 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both :  therefore,  take  heed. 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 

For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life, 
'  With  such  love  as  'tis  now,  the  murkiest  den, 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  suggeiation 
Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine  honour  into  lust,  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
When  I  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  founder'd, 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro.  Fairly  spoke. 

Sit  then,  and  talk  with  her ;  she  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel !  my  industrious  servant  Ariel ! 

>  Then,  as  my  gift,]  ^  Gift "  is  misprinted  ^vMt  in  the  folios :  no  doubt  the 
old  spelling  was  gwfi^  (as  indeed  it  is  spelt  six  lines  above  in  the  folio  1023^)  and 
henoe  the  error. 

1  No  sweet  aspersion^]  <*  Atpenuoo,"  as  Stevens  remariui,  is  b«re  med  in  its 
primitive  sense  of  tpfiMiitg, 
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Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  What  would  my  potent  master?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  feUows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform,  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick.     Go,  bring  the  rabble, 
O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art :  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me* 

Ari.  Presently? 

Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 

Art.  Before  you  can  say,  "Come,"  and  "go," 
And  breathe  twice ;  and  cry,  "  so  so ;" 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 
Do  you  love  me,  master?  no? 

Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel.     Do  not  approach. 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Ari.  Well  I  conceive.      [jEn<. 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true.     Do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein :  the  strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood.     Be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow. 

Fer.  I  warrant  you,  sir ; 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 

Now  come,  my  Ariel !  bring  a  corollary. 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly. — 
No  tongue,  all  eyes ;  be  silent.  ISoJl  music. 

A  Masque.    Enter  Ibis. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peas; 
VOL.  I.  "8 
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Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover^  them  to  keep ; 
y  ^    Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims*, 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns ;  and  thy  broom 

groves, 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn;  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard*; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-hard. 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air ;  the  queen  o'  the  sky. 
Whose  watery  arch  and  messenger  am  I, 
Bids  thee  leave  these,  and  with  her  sovereign  grace, 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  plac^ 
To  come  and  sport.     Her  peacocks  fly  amain : 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 

Enier  Ceees. 

Cer.  Hail,  many-colour*d  messenger,  that  ne*er ) 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ;  *-^- 

Who  with  thy  saflron  wings  upon  my  flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres  ^  and  my  unshrubb'd  down, 

«  —  thatch'd  with  stover,]  "  Stover  **  is  coarse  grass,  with  which  £arm- 
buildings  are  sometimes  covered.  In  the  North  of  England  ^'  stover  "  is  the 
general  name  for  fodder  for  cattle  during  the  winter.  See  Uolloway's  General 
Provincial  Dictionary. 

'  The  hanks  with  pioned  and  twilled  brims,]  This  Is  the  old  text,  and  we 
cannot  discover  any  unintelligibility  in  it,  taking  ^  pioned**  as  d^g^  (a  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  by  Spenser,  and  with  the  same  etymology  as  ^neer)  and 
^  twilled  *'  as  rid<fed,  or  made  np  in  ridget,  a  sense  it  yet  bears  wiUi  rcfeaTence 
to  some  kinds  of  linen :  these  ridges  are  produced  by  intermingling  the  threads ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  the  origin  of  the  word  in  the  Fr.  UmUler:  the  <<  pioned  and 
twilled  brims  "  are  therefore  the  brims  which  are  dug  and  ridged.  Steevena 
:'  •  would  understand  «  pioned  **  to  have  reference  to  the  flower  caUed  a  pUmy,  and 
,.^  .  suggested  the  substitution  of  lUied  for  "  twilled.'' 

*  Thy  pole-clipt  vineyard  ;]  Referring  to  the  mode  in  which  the  vines  dip 
or  embtrtoe  the  poles  by  which  they  are  supported.  For  the  woid  to  **  cBp  "* 
see  VoL  ilL  p.  638 ;  VoL  viU.  pp.  62.  98.  S91»  &c. 

•  My  bosky  acres,  Jtc]    «  Bosky''  ia  woody.    The  word  ooeun  in  tlie 
linMflton'b'Coiiwa.'' 
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Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth ;  why  hath  thy  queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  short-graz'd-green*? 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate, 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow, 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know. 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  ?  since  they  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got^ 
Her  and  her  blind  boy*s  scandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid :  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos,  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her.     Here  thought   they  to  have 

done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 
Whose  vows  are,  that  no  bed-right  shall  be  paid 
TiU  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted ;  but  in  vain : 
Mars's  hot  minion  is  retum'd  again ; 
Her  waspish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows, 
Swears  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  sparrows, 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Cer.  Highest  queen  of  state, 

Great  Juno  comes :  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 

ErUer  JuNO^ 

Jun.  How  does  my  bounteous  sister?     Go  with  me, 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be. 
And  honoured  in  their  issue. 


*  To  this  shori-GRAz'D  green !]  Rowe  printed  it  tkart-graa^d^  and  it  stands 
i^oTi  grated  in  the  folios,  1623  and  1632  ;  bat  the  two  Uter  folios  have  *<  short- 
graaidy*  which  may  be  right,  as  ''graze"  and  **  grazing''  are  elsewhere  so  spelt 
in  the  first  folio. 

'  Enter  Juno.]  She  appears  in  the  air  during  the  first  speeeh  of  Iris ;  and 
there  the  stage-direction,  in  the  folio,  1623,  is  <*  Jono  descends."  She  was 
probably  let  down  slowly  by  some  maditne,  and  did  not  readi  the  itage,  until 
Iris  and  Ceres  wers  oooclading  their  qieeehea. 

p2 
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Song. 

Juno.  HonowTy  riches^  marriage^  Messing, 
Long  continuance^  and  increasing^ 
Hourly  jqt/s  be  still  upon  you  ! 
Juno  sings  her  blessings  on  you. 

Cer.     EartKs  increase^^foison  plenh/^ 
Bams^  and  gamers^  never  empty ; 
VineSy  rmth  clusfring  bunches  growing  ; 
Plants^  with  goodly  burden  bowing ; 
Spring  come  to  you^  at  thefartikesty  i 
In  the  very  end  of  Jiarj^t !  ^ 

Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you ; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you. 

Fer.  This  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charmingly.  May  I  be  bold 
To  think  these  spirits  ? 

Pro.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  have  from  their  confines  call'd,  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fer.  Let  me  live  here  ever : 

So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  wise. 
Makes  this  place  Paradise*. 

[Juno  and  Ceres  whisper,  and  send  Iris  on 
employment. 

Pro.  Sweet  now,  silence ! 

'  Earth's  increase,]  Until  the  time  of  Theobald  the  whole  song  was  gi^en  to 
Juno  :  the  old  stage-direction  is  ^  they  sing/'  and  it  is  evident  that  here  Ceres 
takes  up  the  air.    In  the  folio,  1632,  the  line  stands — 

**  Earth's  increase,  and  foison  plenty ;" 
but  the  conjunction  is  not  only  quite  needless,  but  gives  the  measure  a  jigging 
air,  in  all  probability  intended  to  be  avoided  by  the  poet. 

'  So  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  wise, 
Makes  this  place  Paradise.]     This  is  the  reading  of  every  old  copy,  ttonx 
which  modem  editors  have  varied,  without  notice,  by  printing  wife  for  **  wise," 
and  Make  for  ^  Makes."    It  needs  no  proof  that  ^  So  rare  a  wonder'd  father, 
and  a  wise,"  was  the  phraseology  of  Shakespeare's  time.    I  owe  the  i 
of  this  restoration  to  ths  Rev.  Mr.  Barry. 
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Juno  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 

There's  something  else  to  do.     Hush,  and  be  mute, 

Or  else  our  spell  is  marr  d. 

Iris.  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  wandering 
brooks*, 
With  your  sedg'd  crowns,  and  ever-harmless  looks; 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Answer  your  summons :  Juno  does  command. 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love :  be  not  too  late. 

V  Enter  certain  Nymphs. 

You  sun-bum'd  sickfemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry. 
Make  holy-day :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
In  country  footing. 

Enter  certain  Reapers^  properly  habited:  they  join  with 
the  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance;  towards  the  end 
whereof  Prospero  starts  suddenly,  and  speaks ;  after 
which,  to  a  strange,  hollow,  and  confused  noise,  they 
heavily  vanish. 

Pro.  [^Aside.']  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates, 
Against  my  life ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
Is  almost  come. — [7b  the  Spirits.']  Well  done. — ^Avoid; 
— no  more. 

Fer.  This  is  strange :  your  father's  in  some  passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Mira.  Never  till  this  day. 

Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.  You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort. 
As  if  you  were  dismay*!! :  be  cheerful,  sir. 

>  —  of  the  WANOBBino  brooks,]    Poflsibijr,  wndkng  is  the  true  word  :  »U  the 
fddios  repeat  the  misprint  of  that  of  1633^  ftimdfimg. 
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Our  revels  now  are  ended.     These  our  actors. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air:       _^^ 
And,  like  the  baseless  fiibric  of  this  yision. 
The  cloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind'.     We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. — Sir,  I  am  vex'd : 
Bear  with  my  weakness ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled : 
Be  not  disturb'd  with  my  ii^rmity. 
If  you  be  pleas'd  retire  into  my  cell. 
And  there  repose :  a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk, 
To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mira.  We  wish  your  peace. 

[Ea^eunL 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought ! — I  thank  thee. — ^Ariel, 
come ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to.    What's  thy  pleasure? 

Pro.  Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban'. 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander:  when  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it ;  but  I  fear'd. 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  varlets? 

Ari.  I  told  you,  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drinking : 
So  foil  of  valour,  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 

>  LeaTe  not  a  kack  behind.]  ^  Raek  **  is  yapoor,  from  reA^  as  Home  Tooke 
showed;  and  the  light  clouds  on  the  face  of  heaven  are  the  ** rack"  or  Ti^NHir 
from  the  earth.    The  word  **  rack  "  was  often  used  in  thb  way. 

*  We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban.]  <*  To  meet  with  **  was  of  old 
eqmraientioioixmwUfaii^Xaoppm:  we  now  say^ « to 60 meet  witfi.** 
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For  kissing  of  their  feet,  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project.     Then  I  beat  my  tabor, 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their  cars. 
Advanced  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses, 
As  they  smelt  music  :  so  I  charm'd  their  ears, 
That,  ealf-like,  they  my  lowing  folio w'd,  through 
Tooth 'd  briers,  sharp  fiirzes,  pricking  gorse,  and  thorns, 
Which  entered  their  frail  shins :  at  last  1  left  them 
r  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'erstunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done^  my  bird. 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house,  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves** 

ArL  I  go»  I  g<^*       [^Esit 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  born  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  can  never  stick ;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost ; 
And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows^ 
So  his  mind  cankers*     I  will  plague  them  all, 

Jie-miter  Ariel,  haJm  wiiA  glistering  appar€l\  ^c. 
Even  to  roaring. — Come,  hang  them  on  this  Hue. 

pROsrERo  and  Artel  remain  unsem.    Enier  Caliban, 
Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  all  wet. 

Cd.  Pray  you,  tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may 
not 
Hear  a  foot  fall :  we  now  are  near  his  cell 


*  For  STILE  to  Cdtcti  t))<s^  Uilcvos.]     Stal^^  In  fmiln^t  i»  ^^sg^  f^r  ^>atl  or 
A  nwTQ  Ml  oxpkaAtiim  of  iliu  uao  q!  tlie  ward  will  h«  faimd  m  Vol*  y. 

aWrrviNj,  tlmi  in  Uiiii  jilay  tiia  Ayigi^-dn*Q€tbiui  arc  more  pwlieyiiri  VMi  Gum^i^ 

I  btf  |>firiijif«i«f  fttiy  otlicr. 
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Ste.  Monrter,  jour  fairj,  which,  joa  say,  is  a  harm- 
lesB  fiiirj*  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack 
with  us*. 

Trin.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss,  at  which 
mj  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster?  If  I 
should  take  a  displeasure  against  you ;  look  you, — 

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Col.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  fiivour  still. 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  Til  bring  thee  to 
Shall  hood-wink  this  mischance :  therefore,  speak  softly ; 
All's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool, — 

Ste.  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in  that, 
monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin.  That's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  yet  this 
is  your  harmless  &iry,  monster. 

Ste.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er  ears 
for  my  labour. 

Cal.  Pr'ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet.     Seest  thou  here, 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter : 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thine  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand.  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 
thoughts. 

Trin.  O  king  Stephano!  O  peer!  O  worthy  Ste- 
phano  !  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee  ! 

Cal.  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool :  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin.  O,  ho,  monster!  we  know  what  belongs  to  a 
frippery': — O  king  Stephano! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo :  by  this  hand,  TU 
have  that  gown. 

*  —  played  the  Jack  with  us.]    I.  «.  the  Jaek  o'  kmUm,  by  leading  tbem 
aativ- 

'  •—  we  know  what  brionga  to  a  peiffiet  :]    A  fiippaj  (obwrrea  Stoevoia) 
WM  a  ahop  whare  old  elothea  were  aoML    IMppmrk,  Fr. 
Ibmer^  the  great  mart  (br  aaoond-haad  dotliea. 
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Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you  mean. 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage  ?     Left  alone'. 
And  do  the  murder  first :  if  he  awake, 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste,  Be  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin  ?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line : 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prove  a 
bald  jerkin. 

Trin.  Do,  do :  we  steal  by  line  and  level,  and't  like 
your  grace. 

Ste.  I  thank  thee  for  that  jest;  here's  a  garment 
for't :  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king  of 
this  country.  "  Steal  by  line  and  level,**  is  an  excellent 
pass  of  pate ;  there's  another  garment  for't. 

Trin.  Monster,  come,  put  some  lime  upon  your  fin- 
gers, and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal.  I  will  have  none  on't :  we  shall  lose  our  time, 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay-to  your  fingers:  help  to  bear  this 
away,  where  my  hogsh€»d  of  wine  is,  or  I'll  turn  you 
out  of  my  kingdom.     Go  to ;  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 

\^A  noise  of  hunters  heard.  Enter  divers  Spirits^  in  shape 
of  hounds^  and  hunt  them  about;  Pbospebo  and  Ariel 
setting  them  ow.] 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey ! 

Ari.  Silver !  there  it  goes.  Silver! 

*  —  Left  alone,]  Printed  in  the  old  copies  <'  La*8  alone."  In  the  original 
MS.  it  probably  stood  **  Left  alone  f  an  abbreriation  for  the  sake  of  the  verse. 
We  haTe  had  **  Let  U  alone  "  just  before,  but  there  four  syllables  were  re- 
quired by  the  measure,  and  not  three  syUables,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
Steerens  understands  *  Lei's  alone  *'  to  mean,  **  Let  ns  do  the  murder  without 
this  fool's  aid." 
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Pro.  Fury,  Fury !  there.  Tyrant^  there !  hark,  hark ! 
[Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Trin.  €pre  driven  otU. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions ;  shorten  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps,  and  more  pinch-spotted  make  them. 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'  mountain. 

Ari.  Hark !  they  roar. 

Pro.  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly.     At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  for  a  little. 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [^Eveunt. 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 

Before  the  Cell  of  Prospero. 

ETiter  Prospero  in  his  magic  robes ;  and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head : 
My  charms  crack  not,  my  spirits  obey,  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.     How's  the  day? 

Ari.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord. 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so, 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit, 
How  fares  the  king  and's  followers  ? 

Ari.  Confin'd  together 

In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Just  as  you  left  them :  all  prisoners,  sir. 
In  the  line-grove®  which  weather-fends  your  cell ; 

'  In  the  Liifs-groTe— ]  Usually  printed  ^  ^tm^groTe  ;  bat  the  true  name  of 
the  tree  is  **  line"  and  not  lime,  and  so  it  stands  in  all  the  old  ca^m.  This 
error  is  pointed  oat  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  hi  his  <<  Disqoiditkiii  m  the  Tem- 
pest.'* p.  67. 
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They  cannot  budgo  till  your  release.     The  king. 

His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted. 

And  the  remainder  luournnig  OTer  them, 

Brim-fuII  of  (iorrowj  and  dismay ;  but  chiefly 

llim  that  you  temiM,  sir,  the  good  old  lord,  Gonxalo : 

His  tetirs  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 

From  eaves  of  reeds.     Your  charm  so  strongly  works 

them, 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
M'ould  become  tender. 

P7Xh  Dost  thou  think  so,  epirit  ? 

Art,  Mine  would>  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro.  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  teeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself. 
One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply^ 
Passion  m  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art? 
Though  with  their  higli  wrongs  I  am  struek  to  the 

quick. 
Yet,  with  my  nobler  reaaon,  'gainst  my  fury 
Do  I  take  part>     The  rarer  action  is 
In  virtues  than  in  vengoanee:  they  being  penitent, 
The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 
N*>t  a  frown  farther.     Go,  release  them,  Arieh 
iVIy  cliamis  III  break,  their  senses  1*11  restore. 
And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

An*  Yll  fetch  them*  sir.     [£nV. 

Pro,  Ye  elves  of  hilK  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printlese  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
^A'^hen  he  comes  back  ;  you  demy-pup[>ets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green  sour  rinj^lets  make. 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pasttime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curtew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  I  have  be-dimm^'d 
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The  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds. 

And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 

Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 

Have  I  givea  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 

With  his  own  bolt:  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 

Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 

The  pine  an4.C^dar :  graves,  at  my  command, 

Have  waked  their  sleepers ;  oped,  and  let  them  forth 

By  my  so  potent  art.     But  this  rough  magic 

I  here  abjure ;  and,  when  I  have  required 

Some  heavenly  music,  (which  even  now  I  do) 

To  work  mine  end  upon  their  senses,  that 

This  airy  charm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staff. 

Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 

And,  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound, 

I'll  drown  my  book.  [^Solemn  music. 

He-enter  Ariel  :  after  hiiUy  Alonso,  tmth  a  frantic  ges- 
turcy  attended  hy  Gonzalo  ;  Sebastian  and  Antonio 
in  like  manner^  attended  by  Adrian  and  Francisco  : 
they  all  enter  the  circle  which  Prospero  had  made^ 
and  there  stand  charmed;  which  Prospero  observing^ 


A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 

.To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains, 

Now  useless,  boil'd  within  thy  skull*®!     There  stand, 

For  you  are  spellnstopp'd. — 

Holy  Gonzalo,  honourable  man. 

Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  show  of  thine. 

Fall  fellowly  drops. — ^The  charm  dissolves  apace ; 

And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night. 

Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 

Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 

1*  Now  luelefls,  boil'd  within  thy  skull !]  The  folios  sll  haTe  s  mii^nint  here, 
*^h(M  within  thy  skull/*  Fsrther  on  in  the  same  speech,  the  folio,  1033,  alone 
reads  **  MtertoMi  ambition,'*  for  **  entertained  ambition*" 
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Their  clearer  reason. — O  good  Gonzalo ! 

My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  sir 

To  him  thou  foUow'st,  I  will  pay  thy  graces 

Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 

Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 

Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act ; — 

Thou'rt  pinch*d  for't  now,  Sebastian. — Flesh  and  blood. 

You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition,  /^ 

Expell'd  remorse  and  nature ;  who,  with  Sebastian, 

(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong) 

Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king ;  T  do  forgive  thee. 

Unnatural  though  thou  art.-^Their  understanding 

Begins  to  swell,  and  the  approaching  tide.^  .,     '^^/'     -       -^a 

Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores^**     *    '  '*   .  ^./S     ^ 

That  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.     Not  one  of  them,  ' '    "'    , 

That  yet  looks  on  me,  or  would  know  me. — ^Ariel, 

Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ;    \Exit  Abiel. 

I  will  dis-case  me,  and  myself  present. 

As  I  was  sometime  Milan. — Quickly,  spirit ; 

Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  re-enterSy  singing^  and  helps  to  attire  Prospero. 

Ari.   Where  the  bee  sucks^  there  suck  I; 

In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie :  r,     ' 

There  I  couch^.     When  owls  do  cry^  [\    \    .\ 

On  tlie  bat's  back  I  dofiy^ 
After  summer^  merrily : 
Merrily^  merrily ^  shall  I  live  noWy 
Under  the  blossom  tluU  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  dainty  Ariel !  I  shall  miss  thee ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom : — so,  so,  so. — 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 

>  There  I  couch.]    So  the  folioe,  1623  and  1632  :   the  third  folio  fint  sab- 
stituted  cnmck.    In  the  original  there  ia  no  point  after  **  coach  f  but  it 
necessary,  and  was  inserted  by  Malone. 
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There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
Under  the  hatches ;  the  master,  and  the  boatswain^ 
Being  awake,  enforce  them  to  this  place, 
And  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ari.  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e'er  your  pulse  twice  beat  [jEri^  Ariel. 

Cfon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
Inhabit  here  :^some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Out  of  this  fearful  country ! 

Pro.  ~  Behold,^sir  king. 

The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero. 
For  more  assurance  that  a  living  prince 
Does  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body ; 
And  to  thee,  and  thy  company,  I  bid    . 
A  hearty  welcome.    ^ 

Alan,  u^Whe'r  thou  beest  he,  or  no,^ 

Or  some  enchanted  trifle  to  abuse  me. 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats  as  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 
Th'  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me.     This  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign ;  and  do  entreat  .  ^  - 

Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs. — ^But  how  should  Prospero 
Be  living,  and  be  here  ? 

Pro,  First,  noble  friend, 

Let  me  embrace  thine  age,  whose  honour  cannot 
Be  measured,  or  confin'd. 

Gon.  Whether  this  be,^ 

Or  be  not,  FU  not  swear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtleties  o'  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain. — Welcome,  my  friends  all. — 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  I  so  minded, 

[Aside  to  Seb.  and  Ant. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness*  frown  upon  you. 
And  justify  you  traitors :  at  this  time 
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I  will  tell  no  tales, 

Seb.  [Aside.'\  The  devil  speaks  in  hiiu* 

Piy},  No* — 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  fault;  all  of  them;  and  reqnire 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  know> 
Thou  must  restore*  _  \  ^ 

Ahn,  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation ; 
How  thou  hast  met  us  heroj  who  three  hours  since 
Were  wreck 'd  upon  this  shore ;  where  I  have  losit, 
(flow  j^harp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is!) 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for't,  sir, 

Ahn.  Irreparable  is  the  lose,  and  patience 
Says  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  thinks 

You  have  not  sought  her  help  ;  of  whose  soft  grace, 
For  the  like  loss  I  have  her  sovereign  aid. 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Akm.  You  the  like  loss? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late;  and,  supportable 
To  make  tlie  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Tlian  you  may  call  to  comfort  you,  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Alon,  A  daughter? 

O  heavens  !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there!  that  they  were,  I  wish 
Myself  were  mudde<l  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  my  son  lies.   \Mien  did  you  lose  your  daughter? 

Pro,  In  this  last  tempest     I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire, 
Tliat  they  devour  their  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  offices  of  truth,  their  words 
Are  natural  breath;  but,  how^oecr  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain. 
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That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  \erj  duke 

Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan ;  who  most  strangely 

Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wreck'd,  was  landed. 

To  be  the  lord  on*t.     No  more  yet  of  this ; 

For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 

Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfast,  nor 

Befitting  this  first  meeting.  •  Welcome,  sir; 

This  cell's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants. 

And  subjects  none  abroad :  pray  you,  look  in. 

My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 

I  will  requite  you  with  as  good  a  thing ; 

At  least,  bring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye 

As  much  as  m^  my  dukedom. 

The  entrance  of  the  Cell  opens^  and  discovers  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda  playing  at  chess^. 

Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  felse. 

Fer.  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira.  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms    you   should 
wrangle. 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Alon.  If  this  prove 

A  vision  of  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

Seb.  A  most  high  miracle ! 

Fer.  Though  the  seas  threaten  they  are  merciful : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause. 

[Ferd.  kneels  to  Alon. 

Ahn.  Now,  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  fstther  compass  thee  about ! 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  O,  wonder ! 


'  —  pkying  at  ehess.]  The  old  stage-direction  is,  **  Here  Prospero  discovers 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  playing  at  chess."  Probably  the  traverse-curtain, 
«Aa«»^  the  baek  d  the  stage,  was  drawn  for  the  purpose. 
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How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here ! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !     O,  brave  new  world. 
That  has  such  people  in*t ! 

Pro.  Tis  new  to  thee. 

Ahn.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast  at 
play? 
Your  eld'st  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  severed  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together? 

Fer.  Sir,  she  is  mortal ; 

But,  by  inunortal  providence,  she's  mine : 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice,  nor  thought  I  had  one.^  ^he 
Is  daughter  to  this  &mous  duke  of  Mik^ 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw  before ;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life,  and  second  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me. 

AUm.  I  am  hers. 

But  O !  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness. 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop : 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that's  gone. 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept^ 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.     Look  down,  you  gods. 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown. 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way. 
Which  brought  us  hither ! 

AUm.  I  say,  Amen,  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  Was  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?     O !  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars.     In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife, 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prospero  his  dukedom, 

VOL.  I.  a 
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In  a  poor  isle;  and  all  of  ns,  omselTes, 
When  no  man  i¥a8  his  own. 

Alon.  Give  me  yoor  hands : 

[To  Fer.  and  Mir. 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  hearty 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy ! 

Chm.  Be  it  so:  Amen. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  with  the  Master  andBoatswain  amasedfy 
following. 

0  look,  sir !  look,  sir !  here  are  more  of  us. 

1  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land, 

This  fellow  could  not  drown. — Now,  blasphemy. 
That  swear'st  grace  overboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore  ? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?    What  is  the  news  ? 

Boats.  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely  found 
Our  king,  and  company :  the  next  our  ship. 
Which  but  three  glasses  since  we  gave  out  split, 
Is  tight,  and  yare',  and  bravely  rigg'd,  as  when 
We  first  put  out  to  sea. 

Ari.  Sir,  all  this  service! 

Have  I  done  since  I  went.  ^^Aside. 

Pro.  My  tricksy  spirit  \] 

Alon.  These  are  not  natural  events;  they  strengthen 
From  strange  to  stranger. — Say,  how  came  you  hither? 

Boats.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  wqll  awake, 
I'd  strive  to  tell  you.     We  were  dead  of  sleep. 
And  (how  we  know  not)  all  olapp'd  under  hatches. 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noises 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  jingling  chains, 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible. 
We  were  awak'd ;  straightway,  at  liberty : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim*,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 

*  Is  tight  Aod  TABB,1    i.e,rmiy.    See  p.  9,  note  2,  of  thb  Volnmew 
«  —  inaUHiRtrim,]    « In  aU  oir  trim,'*  folio,  leSS. 
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Capering  to  eye  her :  on  a  trice,  so  please  you, 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari.  Was't  weU  done  ?  ] 

Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence!     Thou  shalt  be  1^4^^. 
free.  J 

A  Ion.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod ; 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of:  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business :  at  pick'd  leisure, 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I'U  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shaU  seem  probable)  of  every 
These  happened  accidents ;  till  when,  be  cheerful. 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. — Come  hither,  spirit : 

[^Aside. 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free ; 
Untie  the  spell.  [^Esit  Ariel.]  How  fiaxes  my  gracious 

sir  ? 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano,  and 
Trinculo,  in  tlieir  stolen  appard. 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest^  and  let  no  man 
take  care  for  himself,  for  all  is  but  fortune. — Coragio  ! 
bully-monster,  coragio ! 

Trin.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  my 
head,  here's  a  goodly  sight. 

Col.  O  Setebos !  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed. 
How  fine  my  master  is !  I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha! 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio? 

o  2 
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Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant.  Very  like:  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and,  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords. 
Then  say,  if  they  be  true. — ^This  mis-shapen  knave. 
His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbs. 
And  deal  in  her  command,  without  her  power. 
These  three  have  robb'd  me ;  and  this  demi-devil 
(For  he's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Col.  I  shall  be  pinch*d  to  death. 

Alon.  Is  not  this  Stephano,  my  drunken  butler? 

Seb.  He  is  drunk  now :  where  had  he  wine  ? 

Alon.   And  Trinculo  is  reeling  ripe:  where  should 
they 
Find  this  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  'em? — 
How  cam'st  thou  in  this  pickle  ? 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw  you 
last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones :  I  shall 
'  not  fear  fly-blowing. 

Seb.  Why,  how  now,  Stephano ! 

Ste.  O!  touch  me  not:  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a 
cramp. 

Pro.  You'd  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 

Ste.  I  should  have  been  a  sore  one  then. 

Alon.  This  is  a  strange  thing  as  e'er  I  look'd  on. 

[Pointing  to  Caliban. 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  his  manners. 
As  in  his  shape. — Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  you  your  companions :  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely. 

Col.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  I'll  be  wise  hereafter. 
And  seek  for  grace.     What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I,  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
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And  worship  this  dull  fool  ? 

Pro.  Go  to ;  away  ! 

AUm.  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  you 
found  it. 

Sd>.  Or  stole  it,  rather. 

\^Ea?eunt  Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Trin. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train. 
To  my  poor  cell,  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which,  part  of  it,  I'll  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt^  shall  make  it 
Go  quick  away;  the  story  of  my  life, 
And  the  particular  accidents  gone  by, 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  and  in  the  mom, 
I'll  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-beloved  solemniz'd ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

AUm.  I  long 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  rU  deliver  all; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales, 
And  sail,  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — My  Ariel ; — chick,^ 
That  is  thy  charge :  then,  to  the  elements ; 
Be  free,  and  fere  thou  well ! — Please  you  draw  near. 

\^Ea?eunt. 


EPILOGUE. 

SPOKEN  BY   PE08PER0. 

Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown. 
And  what  strength  I  have's  mine  own ; 
Which  is  most  fidnt :  now,  'tis  true, 
I  must  be  here  oonfin'd  by  you. 
Or  sent  to  Naples.     Let  me  not, 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got. 
And  pardoned  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spell ; 
But  release  me  from  my  bands, 
With  the  help  of  your  good  hands. 
Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fidls. 
Which  was  to  please.     Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 
And  my  ending  is  despair. 
Unless  I  be  relieved  by  prayer ; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faults. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be. 
Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 


THE  TWO  GENTLEMEN 


VERONA. 


"  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  YeroDa'*  was  fint  printed  in  the  folio  of 
1623,  where  it  occupies  nineteen  pages,  yiz,  from  p.  20  to  p.  38, 
indasive,  in  the  division  of  "  Comedies.**  It  is  there  divided  into 
Acts  and  Scenes,     It  also  stands  second  in  the  later  folios. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Teb  only  ftscertained  fact  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in  reference 
to  **  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,*'  is,  that  it  is  included  in  the 
list  of  Shakespeare *s  plays  which  Francis  Meres  furnished  in  his 
Palhdis  l^amia^  1598,  It  comes  first  in  that  enumeTalioii,  and 
although  this  is  a  very  slight  circumstance,  it  may  afford  some 
confirmation  to  the  opinion,  founded  upon  internal  evidence  of  plot, 
style,  and  characters,  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very- 
earliest  of  Shakespeare* a  original  dramatic  compositions.  It  is  the 
second  play  in  (he  folio  of  1623,  where  it  first  appeared,  but  that 
is  no  criterion  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  originally  written. 

It  would,  we  think  J  he  idle  to  attempt  to  fix  upon  any  particular 
year:  it  is  unqucstionahly  the  work  of  a  young  and  unpractised 
dramatist,  and  the  conclusion  is  especially  inartificial  and  abrupt. 
It  may  have  been  written  by  our  great  dramatist  very  soon  after  he 
joined  a  theatrical  company ;  and  at  all  events  we  do  not  think  It 
likely  that  it  waa  composed  subsequently  to  1591.  We  should  be 
inclined  to  place  it,  as  indeed  it  stands  in  the  work  of  Meres, 
immediately  before  "  Love's  Labour^s  LosU'^  Meres  calls  it  the 
'*  Gentlemen  of  Verona***  Malone,  judging  from  two  passages  in 
the  comedy,  first  argued  that  it  was  produced  in  1595>  but  he  after- 
wards adopted  1591  as  the  more  probable  date.  The  quotations  ta 
wbicb  he  refers,  in  truth,  prove  nothing,  either  as  regards  1595  or 
1591. 

If  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona "  were  not  the  offspring 
merely  of  the  author**  invention,  we  have  yet  to  discover  the  sourco 
of  its  plot.  Points  of  resemblance  have  been  dwelt  upon  in  con- 
nection with  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  **  Arcadia,'*  1590,  and  the  "Diana" 
of  Montemayor,  which  was  not  translated  into  English  by  B.  Yonge 
until  159S;  but  the  incidents,  common  to  the  drama  and  to  these 
two  works,  are  only  such  as  might  be  found  in  other  romances,  ar 
would  present  themselves  spontaneously  to  the  mind  of  a  young 
poet :  the  one  is  the  command  of  banditti  by  Valentine  ■  and  the 
other  the  assumption  of  male  attire  by  Julia,  for  a  purpose  nearly 
iimilar  to  that  of  Viola  m  **  Twelfth  Night/*  Extracts  from  the 
"  Arcadia  **  and  ihe  "  Diajia  **  are  to  be  found  in  **  Shakespeare's 
Library/*  vol*  11.  Tlie  notion  of  some  critics,  that  **  The  Two 
Gentlemen  of  Verona  **  contains  few  or  no  marks  of  Sbakespearc^a 
haM,  is  a  strong  proof  of  their  incompetence  to  form  a  judgments 


DRAMATIS  PERSON^'. 

DUKE  OF  MILAN,  Fadier  to  SUvia. 

VALENTINE,!  ^   _   „     , 
PROTEUS,      i'^^oQ^.a^en. 

ANTONIO,  Father  to  Proteus. 
THURIO,  a  foolish  rival  to  Valentine. 
EGLAMOUR,  agent  for  Silvia  in  her  escape. 
SPEED,  a  clownish  Servant  toyalentine. 
LAUNCE,  thtt^S-it^rSSlS^ 
PANTHINO,  Servant  to  Antonio. 
Host,  where  Julia  lodges. 
Outlaws  with  Yalentme. 

JULIA,  beloved  of  Proteus. 
SILVIA,  beloved  of  Valentine. 
LUCETTA,  Waiting-woman  to  Julia. 

Servants,  Musicians. 

SCENE :  sometimes  in  Verona ;  sometimes  in  Milan,  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mantua. 

1  This  list  of  eharacters,  with  the  heading,  <<  The  names  of  all  the  Aetarsy" 
is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  play  in  folio,  1623. 
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VERONA. 


ACT  L    SCENE  I. 
An  open  place  in  Verona. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Vd.  Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus : 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits. 
Wer't  not,  affection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad. 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardiz'd  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 
But  since  thou  loVst,  love  stiU,  and  thrive  therein. 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  begone?     Sweet  Valentine,  adieu. 
Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou  haply  seest 
Some  rare  note-worthy  object  in  thy  travel : 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 
When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap ;  and  in  thy  danger. 
If  ever  danger  do  environ  thee. 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers. 
For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-man,  Valentine. 

Vol.  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 
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Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  FU  pray  for  thee. 

Vd.  That's  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love, 
How  young  Leander  crossed  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.  That's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love. 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Vd.  Tis  true ;  for  you  are  over  boots  in  love. 
And  yet  you  never  swam  the  HeUespont. 

Pro.  Over  the  boots?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots ^ 

Vd.  No,  I  wiU  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

Vd.  To  be  in  love,  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans; 
Coy  looks,  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  moment's 

mirth. 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights : 
If  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain ; 
If  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won : 
However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit. 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance  you  call  me  fool. 

Vd.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  I  fear,  you'll  prove. 

Pro.  'TIS  love  you  cavil  at :  I  am  not  love. 

Vd.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  you ; 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks,  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say,  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Vd.  And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow. 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  tum'd  to  folly ;  blasting  in  the  bud. 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime, 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  fiiture  hopes. 

>  —  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots.]  A  proyerbUl  expreaeion,  not  unfreqnentlj 
met  with  in  our  old  dnunatists,  signifying,  don't  make  a  laughing-otoek  of  me. 
It  seems  to  have  no  connection  whaterer  with  the  ponishme&t  of  the  boots  in 
Scotland,  to  which  the  oommentaton  refer. 
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But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee. 

That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire  ? 

Once  more  adieu.     My  fstther  at  the  road 

Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 
Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 
Vol.  Sweet  Proteus,  no ;  now  let  us  take  our  leave. 

To  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters', 

Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 

Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend. 

And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mine- 
Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan. 
Vol.  As  much  to  you  at  home ;  and  so,  farewell. 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love : 
He  leav^Tiis  friends  to  dignify  them  more; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphosed  me ; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time. 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought^ 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought. 

ErUer  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you.     Saw  you  my  master  ? 

Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hence  to  embark  for  Milan. 

Speed.  Twenty  to  one,  then,  he  is  shipp'd  already. 
And  I  have  play'd  the  sheep  ^  in  losing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray, 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Speed.  You  conclude,  that  my  master  is  a  shepherd, 
then,  and  I  a  sheep*  ? 

'  To  Milan  let  me  hear  firom  thee  hy  letters,]  This  is  merely  an  inyersion  of 
"  Let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters  to  Milan."  The  first  folio  reads  **  To 
Milan  "  which  the  second  folio  needlessly  changes  to**  At  Milan,"  &c. 

'  And  I  have  play*d  the  sheep]  A  play  upon  the  resemblance  in  sound 
between  the  words  <<ship"  and  ''sheep."  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
^  sheep  "  is  pronounced  **  ship."  This  joke  is  employed  again  in  **  The  Comedy 
of  Errors,"  Vol.  ii.  p.  IGO.  In  writings  of  the  time  **  Sheep-street,"  in  Strat- 
ford-upon-ATon,  is  often  spelt  SMp^tneL 

*  And  I  A  sheep  1]    The  indefiiute  artiele  wis  added  in  the  second  folio. 
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Pro.  I  do. 

Speed.  Why  then,  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether  I 
wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

Speed.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.  True,  and  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

Speed.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  Til  prove  it  by  another. 

Speed.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the 
sheep  the  shepherd;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my 
master  seeks  not  me :  therefore,  I  am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd,  the 
shepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep;  thou  for 
wages  foUowest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages 
follows  not  thee :  therefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 

Speed.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  "  baa." 

Pro.  But,  dost  thou  hear?  gav'st  thou  my  letter  to 
Julia?  _^ 

Speed.  Ay,  sir :  I,  a  lostmuttbtir^ve  your  letter  to 
her,  a  laced  mutton^;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton,  gave 
me,  a  lost  mutton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of 
muttons. 

Speed.  If  the  ground  be  overcharg'd,  you  were  best 
stick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  you  are  astray :  'twere  best  pound 
you. 

Speed.  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me  for 
carrying  your  letter. 

Pro.  You  mistake :  I  mean  the  pound,  the  pinfold. 

*  A  LACED  MUTTON ;]  Many  authorities  prove  that  mutUm  and  etmHeaan  were 
Bynonymous  terms  in  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  long  afterwards  ;  and 
hence  (as  Malone  tells  us)  the  place  called  Mutton-lane  in  Clerkenwell.  The 
question  is,  what  was  meant  hy  a  <*  laced  mutton,*'  for  the  participle  and  sub- 
stantive are  often  found  together.  Laced  probably  meant  dressed  or  adorned ; 
and  in  Deloney's  *^  Thomas  of  Reading/'  chap,  ii.,  we  read  this  pasMge  i  ^  No 
meat  pleased  him  so  well  as  UNittoa,  saeh  as  was  kkoed  in  a  red  potftieoat'' 
Speed's  jest,  such  as  it  is,  may  have  rtooneiled  PlvteoB  to  the  ill  eompUnMot  to 
klamistrsas. 
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Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin?  fold  it  over  and 
over, 
Tis  threefold  too  little  for  canying  a  letter  to  your 
lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she  ?  did  she  nod*? 

Speed.  L  [Speed  nods. 

Pro.  Nod,  I?  why  that's  noddy'. 

Speed.  You  mistook,  sir :  I  say  she  did  nod,  and  you 
ask  me,  if  she  did  nod?  and  I  say  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together,  is  noddy. 

Speed.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it  toge- 
ther, take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no;  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the  letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear  with 
you. 

Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly;  having 
nothing  but  the  word  noddy  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Speed.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 

Pro.  Come,  come;  open  the  matter  in  brief:  what 
said  she  ? 

Speed.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and  the 
matter,  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains.     What  said 
she? 

Speed.  Truly,  Sir,  I  think  you'll  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why?     Couldst  thou  perceive  so  much  from 
her? 

Speed.  Sir,  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from  her; 

'  —  did  she  nod  1]  These  words  were  supplied  by  Theobald,  and  seem 
to  be  necessary.  They  are  not  in  the  old  copies ;  but  it  is  clear  €rom  what 
Speed  afterwards  says  that  Proteus  had  asked  the  question.  In  Speed's  answers 
the  old  spelling  of  the  affirmative  particle  has  been  retained ;  otherwise  the 
conceit  of  Proteus  would  be  less  intelligible. 

'  —  that's  NODDY.]  Noddy  was  a  game  at  cards,  and  to  call  a  perton  a  Noddy 
was  the  same  as  to  oUl  him  a  fooL  Noddy  was  the  Knave  or  Fool  in  aV^sk  of 
cardsT'  The  praetioe  of  calling  the  knave  Nod,  or  Noddy,  is  not  yot  entirely 
diseantinned. 
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no,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your  letter; 
and  being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mind,  I  fear 
she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  your  mind*.  Give 
her  no  token  but  stones,  for  she's  as  hard  as  steel. 

Pro.  What!  said  she  nothing? 

Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as — ^^take  this  for  thy 
pains."  To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you  have 
testem'd  me';  in  requital  whereof  henceforth  carry 
your  letters  yourself.  And  so,  sir,  Fll  commend  you 
to  my  master. 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  from  wrack. 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard. 
Being  destin'd  to  a  drier  death  on  shore. — 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger : 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post.      [^Ea^eunt. 


SCENE  II. 

The  Same.     Julia's  Garden. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Wouldst  thou,  then,  counsel  me  to  fell  in  love? 

Lfic.  Ay,  madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheedfiilly. 

Jid.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen. 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

*  —  in  telling  tour  mind.]  The  meaning  (says  Malone)  is, — She  being  bo 
hard  to  me  who  was  the  hearer  of  your  mind,  I  fear  ahe  will  prove  no  less  bo  to 
you  in  the  act  of  tdLing  your  mind. 

'  —  you  have  tgstern'd  me ;]  You  have  given  me  a  taUm^  that  is,  sixpence. 
In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  a  teder^  taUm^  or  tedon^  was  of  the  value  of  % 
■hilling:  it  was  so  called  from  having  a  teite,  t.  e.  head,  upon  it.  In  the  folio, 
1633,  **  teetem'd"  is  misprinted  Mfam'ci. 
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Luc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  I'll  show  my 
mind 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

Jtd.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight '•  well-spoken,  neat  and  fine; 
But,  were  I  you,  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercatio  ? 

Luc.  Well,  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus? 

Luc.  Lord,  lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul.  How  now!    what  means  this  passion  at  his 
name? 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam :  'tis  a  passing  shame. 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  censure  thus*  on  lovely  gentlemen. 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  all  the  rest? 

Luc.  Then  thus,-— of  many  good  I  think  him  best. 

Jtd.  Your  reason  ? 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason : 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul.  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  on 
him? 

Luc.  Ay,  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 

Jul.  Why,  he,  of  all  the  rest,  hath  never  mov'd  me. 

Zw.  Yet  he,  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jul.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 

Luc.  Fire  that's  closest  kept  bums  most  of  all. 

Jul.  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  show  their  love. 

Luc.  O!  they  love  least,  that  let  men  know  their 
love. 

Jtd.  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

Ltu:.  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  "To  Julia."     Say,  from  whom? 

Luc.  That  the  contents  will  show. 


^*  As  OF  A  knight — ]    In  Malone's  Shakespeare,  by  BosweU,  it  is  mtqirinted 
*  As  <mr  knight,*'  &e. 
^  —  CKNSUBB  thus  on—]    Pass  my  opimcm  upon.    See  Vol.  r.  pp.  125.  397. 
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Jfd.  Say,  saj,  who  gave  it  thee? 

Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page;  and  sent^  I  Uiink,  from 
Proteus. 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  reedye  it :  pardon  the  &ult,  I  pray. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker ! 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  'tis  an  office  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper:  see  it  be  retum'd. 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  love  deserves  more  fee  than  hate. 

JvX.  Will  you  be  gone? 

Luc.  That  you  may  ruminate.      \Ejnt. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  were  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again. 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid. 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view, 
^  Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  **  No,"  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe,  "  Ay." 
Fie,  fie !  how  wa)rward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That  like  a  testy  babe  will  scratch  the  nurse. 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod. 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence, 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here : 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 
When  inward  joy  enforced  my  heart  to  smile. 
My  penance  is  to  call  Lucetta  back. 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past. — 
What  ho!  Lucetta! 

He-enter  Lucetta. 

Luc.  What  would  your  ladyship  ? 

Jul.  Is  it  near  dinner-time  ? 
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Luc*  I  would,  it  were ; 

That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat, 
And  not  upon  your  maid, 

Jul  What  iHi  that  you  took  up  so  gingerly? 

Lm*  Nothing. 

Jul.  Wiy  didst  thou  stoop,  then  ? 

Liic.  To  take  a  paper  up 

That  I  let  fell 

Jul,  And  is  that  paper  nothing? 

Luc.  Nothing  concerning  me* 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  those  that  it  concema. 

Luc.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns,    j 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of  youn?  hath  writ  to  you  in  rhyme. 

Lui\  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune. 
Give  me  a  note:  your  ladyship  can  set, 

Jul  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible: 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  "  Light  o'  love  I" 

£uc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul,  Heavy?  belike,  it  hath  some  burden  then, 

Luc.  Ay;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing  it. 

Jul,  And  why  not  you  ? 

Luc,  I  cannot  reach  m  high, 

Jul  Let*s  me  your  eong,^ — How  now,  minion  ! 

Luc,  Keep  tune  there  still,  bo  you  will  sing  it  out: 
And  yet,  methinks»  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

Jul.  You  do  not  ? 

Luc.  No,  madam  ;  it  is  too  sharp. 

Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Lue,  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat. 

And  mar  the  concord  with  too  harsh  a  descant': 


»  BmH  «ujg  it  lo  the  tuao  of  **Liobt  o'  LOte."J  Thm  tone  is  often  mentioned  j 
the  mrliisiit  authcmiy  for  h^  jxrrh^pe,  buiag  the  **  Gorgeowii  Gallery  of  Galljuti 
Ijireotipn«;'  ito,  157S,  In  Oekney'u  ^^Stnwjge  Hi*toriffli;*  6vi>,  1607,  "Ui* 
ddlef^  kmeoiAUon  of  Lord  Matreven,**  &&  is  **  to  tile  Vmio  of  Ligltt  of  lovt,'* 
Percj  Boekly*^  t^priDt^  p.  43. 

*  -^  ioo  H^h  a  PKscAJtT ;]  Dftmtit  (siiyi  MAlooe)  tignlBod  t&naxa^j  wimt 
we  now  denominAto  ruruuiom,    8e«  also  Vul.  viiU  p.  447* 
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There  wanteth  but  a  ihean*^  to  fill  your  song. 

Jvl.  The  mean  is  drown'^  with  your  imruly  base. 

Luc.  Indeed  I  bid  tlie  base'  W  Profeiis. 

e/w/.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  with  protestation ! —        \TeaTS  the  Utter. 
Go,  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
You  would  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me. 

Luc.   She  makes  it  strange,  but  she  would  be  best 
pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.  \Eani. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same ! 

0  hateful  hands !  to  tear  such  loving  words : 
Injurious  wasps,  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey, 
And  kill  the  bees  that  yield  it  with  your  stings ! 
I'll  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 

Look,  here  is  writ — "  kind  Julia ;" — ^unkind  Julia ! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude, 

1  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones. 
Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 
And  here  is  writ — ^**  love-wounded  Proteus." — 
Poor  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed. 

Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd ; 

And  thus  I  search  it*  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 

But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down : 

Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away. 

Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter. 

Except  mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 

Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 

And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea. 

Lo  !  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  twice  writ, — 

**  Poor  forlorn  Proteus ;  passionate  Proteus 

To  the  sweet  Julia :" — that  I'll  tear  away ; 

*  There  wanteth  bat  a  mean — ]     The  mean  is  what  is  now  called  the  tenor. 

'  —  I  BID  THE  base]  The  allusion  of  Lucetta  is  to  the  well-known  game  of 
ffinm  bate,  or  pri$oner^t  bate,  at  which,  "  to  bid  the  base"  seems  to  have  meant, 
to  invite  to  a  contest  See  the  note  on  **  To  bid  the  wind  a  base,"  hi  **  Venus 
and  Adonis,*'  Vol.  viii.  p.  S82. 

*  And  thus  I  sbabch  it—]    To  search  a  wound  is  to  probe  it,  or  to  fm^.it 
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And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily         •  • 
He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  names. 
Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another: 
Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend,  do  what  you  will.- 

Re-enter  Lucetta.  !    . 

Luc.  Madam, 
Dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  stays. 

Jid.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Liu).  What!   shall   these  papers   lie  like  tell-taIoi!i 
here? 

Jul.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 

Zwc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down ; 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie  for  catching  cold. 

Jul.  I  see,  you  have  a  month's  mind  to  them'. 

Luc.  Ay,  madam,  you  may  say  what  sights  you  see ; 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.  Come,  come ;  will't  please  you  go?       [^Ea^eunt 


SCENE  III. 
TTie  Same.    A  Room  in  Antonio's  House. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad  talk  was  that*. 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister? 
Pant.  Twas  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 

'  —  a  month's  mind  to  them.]  A  month's  mind  is  here  equivalent  to  ^» 
great  mind  "  or  strong  inclination  ;  "  A  month's  mind  "  in  its  **  ritual  sense,"  is 
a  month's  remembrance  ;  and  when  Nash  wrote  his  **  Martin's  Month's  Mind," 
4to.  1589,  he  applied  it  in  that  way :  it  was  a  month's  remembrance  of  Martin 
Mar-prelate.  The  ''Month's  Mind"  was  derived  from  times  prior  to  the 
Reformation,  when  masses  were  said  for  a  stated  period  in  memory  of  the  dead. 
Hence  they  were  also  called  **  Month's  Memoria,**  and  **  Month's  mnmmenii,** 
For  the  sake  of  the  measure  we  ought  to  read,  **  a  manetk'i  mind  to  them,"  and 
so  the  word  was  often  printed. 

•  —  what  SAD  talk  was  that,]  Sad  was  genenUy  used  of  old  for  teritm  or 
orow.    See  Vol  iL  pp.  231.  499.  VoL  iiL  p.  384,  &e. 
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Ant.  Why,,  what  of  him? 
"^     Pant  He  wonder'd,  that  your  lordship 

Would  suflfer  him  to  spend  his  youth^at  home. 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation. 
Put  forti\  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some  to 'the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there; 
Some,'  to  discover  islands  far  away ; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises, 
Be  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet. 
And  did  request  me  to  importune  you 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  hom^ 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  considered  well  his  loss  of  time. 
And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  tried  and  tutor'd  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  industry  achiev'd. 
And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 
Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 

Pant.  I  think,  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 
Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Ant.  I  know  it  well. 
-    Pant.  Twere  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent  him 

thither. 
There  shall  he  practise  tilts  and  tournaments. 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  noblemen. 
And  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise. 
Worthy  his  youth,  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant.  I  like  thy  counsel :  well  hast  thou  advis'd ; 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it. 
The  executicm  of  it  shall  make  known. 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  dispatch  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 
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Pafit  To-morroWj  may  it  please  you,  Don  Alphonso, 
With  other  gentlenic^n  of  good  csteern, 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  uilU 

AnL  Clood  company;  wth  them  shall  Proteus  go: 
And,  in  good  time, — now  will  we  break  with  him^ 

Enier  Proteus. 

Pro.  Sweet  love  !  sweet  lines  !  sweet  life  ! 
Here  i^  her  hand^  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn. 
O  !  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  lovefl. 
To  seal  our  happiness  with  their  consents ! 

0  heavenly  Julia! 
Ani.  How  now!  what  letter  are  you  reading  there? 
Pro.  May't  please  your  lordship,  'tis  a  word  or  two 

Of  commendations  sent  from  Valentine, 

Delivered  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

AnL  Lend  mo  the  letter;  let  me  see  what  news. 
Pro.  There  is  no  news,  my  lord,  hut  that  he  wTites 

How  happily  he  Uvea,  how  well  beloved, 

And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor; 

Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

bAnL  And  how  stand  you  atFeeted  to  his  wish? 
Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will. 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish, 

Afit.  JVIy  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish. 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  smhlenly  proceed, 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end, 

1  am  re&olv*d,  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
AVith  Valentinus  in  the  emperor's  court: 
TAliat  maiutciiance  he  from  his  friends  receiveSt 

»  And,  10  good  time.^Tiow  will  ive  bn«k  with  him.]  Pmttmi,  whoso  AOtimoca 
JB  not  mMi'V^  ill  llir  *M  i?of*i««,  ocmiea  iji  oil  tbt"  wirUliiii,  and  sary  appow^omfyf 

flu  good  UttUif*  »o  that  Autonio  ciuinot  finish  his  m'liUmci* ;  \m  iheretai^  slo^ 
mHf  txmtc]}  atldmg  lo  pAinhhus  ihiit  h«  wSU  break  ihe  tiinttcr  fo  Pnileii*. 
To  break  mth*'  »iri>rtb  AiioUiMr  inatjuicu  tjf  Ihe  different  u«e  of  firvpofttljoiw 
(piTy  Mid  ffjimitly. 
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Like  exhibition*  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 
Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro.  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided  : 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.   Look,  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent  after 
thee: 
No  more  of  stay ;  to-morrow  thou  must  go. — 
Come  on,  Panthino :  you  shall  be  employed 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition. 

[Eseunt  Antonio  and  Panthino. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the  fire  for  fear  of  burning, 
And  drenched  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd. 
I  fear'd  to  show  my  father  Julia's  letter. 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And,  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse. 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
O !  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun. 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 

Re-enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you : 
He  is  in  haste ;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  this  it  is :  my  heart  accords  thereto. 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers,  no.  ^Eseunt. 

'  Like  KXHiBiTioN — ]  Like  allowance  or  <*  maintenance,"  the  word  used  in 
the  preceding  line,  which  perhaps  affords  a  sufficient  explanation.  We  still 
every  day  speak  of  ci^ibiHoni  to  the  Universities.    See  also  VoL  vii.  p.  519. 
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ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

Milan.     A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace, 

Entm*  Valentine  and  Speed  ^ 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glovcp 

Vcd,  Not  mine ;  my  glovea  are  on. 

Speed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but 
one^. 

Tei/,  Ha  !  let  me  see:  ay,  give  it  me,  it's  mine*^ — 
Sweet  ornament,  that  decks  a  thing  divine! 
Ah  Silvia!  Silvia! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia !  madam  Silvia ! 

yal.  How  now,  sirrali  ? 

Speed.  She  is  not  witliin  hearing,  sir. 

Vol.  Wliy,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her  ? 

Speed,  Your  worship,  sir ;  or  else  I  mistook. 

Vol,  Well,  you  11  still  be  too  forward- 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow. 

VaL  Go  to,  sir.  Tell  me,  do  you  know  madam  Silvia? 

Speed.  She  tliat  your  worship  loves  ? 

Vai.  Why,  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks.  First,  you 
have  learn 'dj  like  sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your  arms,  like 
a  mal-content ;  to  relish  a  love-song,  like  a  robiu-red- 
breast ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  had  the  pestilence ; 


*  Enter  ViLlenllne  uid  Speed,]     The  hMm  introduce  tlie  tuupc  td  Silvia  beiv, 
^la  If  aiie  w^^  im  the  itoge  frma  the  openmg  of  the  «cena }  Irat  ttic  doca  not 

I  on  tmiO  toine  tfanfl  tflerwafds.    This  mode  ot  immmg  d)  the  petmns^  who 
I  ftt  «&jr  tla§  in  tli«  nan«  leene,  nt  thu  boginumg  of  it^  ye^  {m  m 
^§ikitffAusra  mm^tk^d)  vccty  iittuil  in  onf  old  printed  iiIaj^s, 

*  Vol.  NiH  mino,  tuy  gloves  m^  on« 

^ftffid.  Whf  tk<m  thb  may  lit)  yoursj  far  Uii*  i»  but  offs,]  Hence  ire  mm 
that  tht?  word  4mt  w«i  aucienlly  piMiiotiticed  on  .  indeed  it  w**  often  ao  wrjtt^-n 
ftlid  printed  in  cmr  mtithorV  time,  and  tho  folti^i  I633j  wotild  afford  Mireml 
» of  th«  kitid. 
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to  sigh,  like  a  schoolboy  that  had  lost  his  A  B  C ;  to 
weep,  like  a  young  wench  that  had  buried  her  grandam ; 
to  &st,  like  one  that  takes  diet^;  to  watch,  like  one 
that  fears  robbing;  to  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at 
Hallowmas.  You  were  wont,  when  you  laugh'd,  to 
crow  like  a  cock ;  when  you  walk'd,  to  walk  like  one 
of  the  lions;  when  you  lasted,  it  was  presently  after 
dinner;  when  you  look'd  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of 
money ;  and  now  you  are  metamorphosed  with  a  mis- 
tress, that,  when  I  look  on  you,  I  can  hardly  think  you 
my  master. 

Vol.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me  ? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  ye. 

Vol.  Without  me  ?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you  ?  nay,  that's  certain ;  for,  with* 
out  you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would :  but  you  are 
so  vnthout  these  follies,  that  these  follies  are  within 
you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in  an  urinal, 
that  not  an  eye  that  sees  you,  but  is  a  physician  to 
comment  on  your  malady. 

Val.  But,  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia  ? 

Speed.  She,  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at  sup- 
per? 

Val.  Hast  thou  observed  that  ?  even  she  I  mean. 

Speed.  Why,  sir,  I  know  her  not. 

Val.  Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her,  and 
yet  know'st  her  not  ? 

Speed.  Is  she  not  hard-favour'd,  sir? 

Vol.  Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  favour'd. 

Speed.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 

Vol.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  well- 
favour'd. 

Val.  I  mean,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her 
favour  infinite. 

*  —  TAKB8  DiR ;]    u  €,  Under  a  reginMn.    See  alio  Vol.  iiL  p.  810. 
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Speed.  That's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and  the 
other  out  of  all  count. 

Vd.  How  painted  ?  and  how  out  of  count  ? 

Speed.  Marry,  sir,  so  painted  to  make  her  fair,  that 
no  man  'counts  of  her  beauty. 

Vol.  How  esteem'st  thou  me?  I  account  of  her 
beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  deform'd. 

Vol.  How  long  hath  she  been  deform'd  ? 

Speed.  Ever  since  you  loved  her. 

Vol.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her,  and  still 
I  see  heTbeautifut:  " 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her. 

Vol.  Why? 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  O !  that  you  had  mine 
eyes ;  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they  were  wont 
to  have,  when  you  chid  at  sir  Proteus  for  going  ungar- 
tered !  _ 

Vol.  What  should  I  see  then  ? 

Speed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing  de- 
formity^ for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter 
his  hose ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see  to  put  on 
your  hose. 

Vol.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  sir;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed.  I 
thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which  makes 
me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Vd.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  aflfected  to  her. 

Speed.  I  would  you  were  set,  so  your  affection  would 
cease. 

Vd.  Last  night  she  enjoined  me  to  write  some  lines 
to  one -she  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  ? 

Vd.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ? 
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Vol.    Noy  hojj  but  as  well  as  I  can  do   them. — 
Peace !  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  O  excellent  motion!  O  exceeding  puppet*! 
Now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 

Vol.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good  morrows. 

Speed.  O !  'give  ye  good  even :  here's  a  million  of 
manners. 

Sil.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant',  to  you  two  thousand. 

Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  gives  it 
him. 

Vol.  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  in. 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship. 

SU.  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant,  lis  very  clerkly 
done. 

Vol.  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

Sil.  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much 
pains? 

Vol.  No,  madam :  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write. 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much. 
And  yet, — 

Sil.  A  pretty  period.     Well,  I  guess  the  sequel : 
Aniyet  I  will^not  name  it; — and  yet  I  care  not; — 
A^ yet J^ake.tbis^ again; — ^and  yet  I  thank  you. 
Meaning  henceforthT;o  trouble  you  no  more. 
^      Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  jet,  another  yet*. 

'  O  excellent  motion  !  O  exceedbg  puppet  !]  A  motion  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  meant  a  puppet-show,  (see  Vol.  iiL  p.  491 )  from  the  puppets  being  f/toved 
by  the  master,  who  interpreted  to  (or  for)  them,  as  Speed  supposes  Valentine 
will  interpret  for  Silvia,  the  **  exceeding  puppet*'  on  the  occasion. 

'  Sir  Valentine  and  sbryant,]  Ladies  were  accustomed,  in  Shakespeare's 
time,  to  call  their  admirers  their  iorwuUt, 

*  —  and  yet,  another  yet.]    So  the  poasage  is  punetiuited  In  the  old  oopies. 
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Vol.  What  means  your  ladyship  ?  do  you  not  like  it  ? 

Sil.  Yes,  yes :  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ,   ' 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again.  / 

Nay,  take  them. 

Vol.  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

Sil.  Ay,  ay ;  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request, 
But  I  will  none  of  them :  they  are  for  you. 
I  wpuld  have  hadjthem  writ  more  movingly. 

Vol.  Please  you.  Til  write  your  ladyship  another. 

Sil.  And,  when  it's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over ; 
And,  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so. 

Vol.  If  it  please  me,  madam ;  what  then  ? 

Sil.  Why,  if  it  please  you,  take  it  for  your  labour : 
And  so  good-morrow,  servant.  \^Ewit. 

Speed.  O  jest !  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 

steeple. 
My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor, 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
O  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better, 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should  write 
the  letter? 

Vol.   How  now,  sir!  what,  are  you  reasoning  with 
yourself? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming :  'tis  you  that  have  the 
reason. 

Vd.  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia. 

Vol.  To  whom? 
t  Speed.  To  yourself.    Why,  she  woos  you  by  a  figure.  / 
'  Vol.  What  figure  ?  .  ' 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Vol.  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 


as  if  Speed  had  said,  <<  And  yet,"  and  then  paused  to  see  if  Silvia  would  not  add 
**  another  yet/'  We  only  mention  this  trifle  because  some  modem  editors  have 
not  attended  to  it  Of  oonrse  these  speeches  by  Speed  are  supposed  to  be 
uttered  anie. 
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Speed.  What  need  she,  when  she  hatii  made  you 
write  to  yourself?  Why,  do  you  not  percdve  the 
jest? 

Vol.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you,  indeed,  sir:  but  did  you 
perceive  her  earnest  ? 

Vol.  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Vol.  That's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed.  And  that  letter  hath  she  delivered,  and  there 
an  end. 

Vd.  I  would  it  were  no  worse ! 

Speed.  I'll  warrant  you,  'tis  as  well : 

For  often  have  you  writ  to  her,  and  she,  in  modesty, 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply ; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  mind 

discover. 
Her  self  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  write  unto  her 

lover. — 
All  this  I  speak  in  print  ^,  for  in  print  I  found  it. — 
Why  muse  you,  sir  ?  'tis  dinner  time. 

Vol.  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir:  though  the  cameleon 
love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourish'd  by 
my  victuals,  and  would  fisiin  have  meat.  O !  be  not  like 
your  mistress :  be  moved,  be  moved.  [^Ea^eunt. 


'  All  this  I  speak  in  print,]  i  e.  with  exactness  :  Speed  adds,  that  he  found 
it  *<  in  print,"  perhaps,  in  some  book  or  ballad  of  that  time,  which  has  not 
survived  to  ours.  He  has  rhymed  before,  and  in  the  same  style,  just  after 
Silvia  made  her  exU :  those  lines  could  hardly  have  been  quoted. 
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SCENE  II. 
Verona.    A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

Jtd.  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Pro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

Jtd.  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner. 
Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

IGivingaRing. 

Pro.  Why  then,  we'll  make  exchange :  here,  take  you 
this. 

Jtd.  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 

Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 
And  !when  that  hour  o'er-slips  me  in  the  day. 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake. 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me  for  my  love's  forgetfulness.  ^ 
My  father  stays  my  coming ;  answer  not. 
The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should. 

[^Eait  Julia. 
Julia,  fisirewell. — What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  love  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 
For  truth  hath  better  deeds,  than  words,  to  JJWmjo  it.     / 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Proteus,  you  are  stay'd  for. 
Pro.  Go ;  I  come,  I  come.— 

Alas !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb.     \^Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III. 
The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Launce,  leading  a  Dog. 

Launce.  Nay,  'twill  be  this  hour  ere  I  have  done 
weeping:  all  the  kind  of  the  Launees  have  this  very 
fault.  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodi- 
r  /'^Jf^'gious  son,  and  am  going  with  sir  Proteus  to  the  impe- 
riaPs  court.  I  think  Crab,  my  dog,  be  the  sourest- 
natured  dog  that  lives :  my  mother  weeping,  my  father 
wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat 
wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great  per- 
plexity, yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur  shed  one 
tear.  He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble-stone,  and  has  no 
more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog ;  a  Jew  would  have  wept 
to  have  seen  our  parting :  why,  my  grandam  having  no 
eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself  blind  at  my  parting.  Nay, 
I'll  show  you  the  manner  of  it.  This  shoe  is  my  father ; 
— ^no,  this  left  shoe  is  my  father : — no,  no,  this  left  shoe 
j  is  my  mother ; — nay,  that  cannot  be  so,  neither : — yes, 
j  it  is  so,  it  is  so ;  it  hath  the  worser  sole.  This  shoe, 
with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  fisither. 
A  vengeance  on't !  there  'tis :  now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my 
sister ;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily,  and  as 
small  as  a  wand  :  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid :  I  am  the 
dog*; — no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am  the  dog, — O ! 
the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself:  ay,  so,  so.  Now  come 
I  to  my  father ;  "  Father,  your  blessing :"  now  should 

^  I  am  the  dog,  &e.]  Launce  is  himself  puzzled  with  the  characters  of  liis 
own  mono-polylogue ;  and  perhaps  Sliakespeare  did  not  mean  him  to  get  out  of 
hia  confusion.  Sir  T.  Hanmer  proposed  to  read,  I  <Mm  the  dog,  no,  tke  dog  tt 
himtdf,  and  I  am  me,  the  dog  is  the  dog,  and  I  am  mytdf.  Although  this  reading 
makes  the  text  **  more  reasonable,"  (as  Johnson  remarks)  the  additions  to  it 
are  unwarrantable. 
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not  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for  weeping :  now  should  I 
kiss  my  father;  well,  he  weeps  on.  Now  come  I  to 
my  mother,  (O,  that  she  could  speak  now !)  like  a  wood 
woman*: — well,  I  kiss  her;  why  there  'tis;  here's  my 
mother's  breath  up  and  down.  Now  come  I  to  my  sis- 
ter ;  mark  the  moan  she  makes :  now,  the  dog  all  this 
while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaks  a  word,  but  see  how 
I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 

Enter  Panthino. 

Pant.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard:  thy  master  is 
shipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  What's 
the  matter?  why  weep'st  thou,  man?  Away, ass;  you'll 
lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Launce.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  tied  were  lost ;  for  it 
is  the  unkindest  tied  that  ever  any  man  tied. 

Pant.  What's  the  unkindest  tide? 

Launce.  Why,  he  that's  tied  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pant.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou'lt  lose  the  flood ;  and, 
in  losing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage ;  and,  in  losing  thy 
voyage,  lose  thy  master ;  and,  in  losing  thy  master,  lose 
thy  service ;  and,  in  losing  thy  service, — Why  dost  thou 
stop  my  mouth  ? 

Launce.  For  fear  thou  should'st  lose  thy  tongue. 

Pant.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 

Launce.  In  thy  tale. 

Pant.  In  thy  tail  ? 

Launce.  Lose  the  tied^  and  the  voyage,  and  the  mas- 

>  —  like  a  wood  woman  if—]  The  old  copies  print  it  thus— ^  like  a  would- 
wonian/'  with  a  hyphen.  Tht  proper  orthography  seems  to  be  ^  like  a  wood 
woman/'  or  frantic  woman,  pMjl  behig  the  old  word  for  JranHe  or  mad:  the  mother 
of  Launce  was  wood  with  ^m'^  IP^S  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^*  ^^  ^*'>  however,  rery 
unusual  in  the  time  of  ShJ|H|iMe,  or  in  any  other  time,  to  spell  wood  "  would/* 
and  the  hyphen  was  nee£|i|^  It  reads  as  if  the  editors  of  the  folio  did  not 
themselves  understand  WblfjMin  meant  by  **  like  a  would-woman."  The 
parenthesis  is  not  in  the  dUlbiM,  and  witib  the  rery  slight  alteration  of  a4e  to 
tkoe  it  would  be  unnecestfM*  '^O,  thai  tKoe  eoold  speak  now,  like  a  wood 
woman  T  Launce's  wUi  t  bat  Um  shoe,  representing  his  mother,  could 

speak  like  a  frantio  woa«M  bis  moOier  was  at  theur  parting. 

VOL.  I.  I 
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ter,  and  the  service,  and  the  tide*.  Why,  man,  if  the 
river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears ;  if 
the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my 
sighs. 

Pant.  Come ;  come,  away,  man :  I  was  sent  to  call 
thee. 

Launce.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dar'st. 

Pant.  Wilt  thou  go? 

Launce.  Well,  I  will  go.  [Ea^etmL 


SCENE  IV. 
Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Valentine,  Silvia,  Thurio,  awrf  Speed. 

Sil.  Servant. — 
Vol.  Mistress. 

Speed.  Master,  sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 
Vol.  Ay,  boy,  it's  for  love. 
Speed.  Not  of  you. 
Vol.  Of  my  mistress,  then. 
Speed.  Twere  good  you  knock'd  him. 
Sil.  Servant,  you  are  sad. 
Vol.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 
Thu.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not  ? 
Vol.  Haply,  I  do. 
Thu.  So  do  counterfeits. 
Vol.  So  do  you. 

TTiu.  What  seem  I  that  I  am  not  ? 
Vd.  Wise. 
Thu.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  ? 


•  —  and  the  tide.]  The  first  tied  refers  to  the  dog,  and  the  last  to  the  river, 
as  we  see  from  what  foUows — **  Why  man,  if  the  river  were  diy,**  &c.  The 
joke  whidi  has  oeenpied  Lauice  and  Panthino  is  more  evident  in  Uie  old  oopy, 
where  the  Mt  of  tie  river  and  the  ML  dog  are  spelt  in  the  same  way — 
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Vol.  Your  folly. 

Thu.  And  how  quote  you  my  folly ^? 

Vol.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

Vol.  Well,  then,  I'll  double  your  folly. 

Thu.  How? 

Sil.  What,  angry,  sir  Thurio?  do  you  change  colour? 

Vol.  Give  him  leave,  madam :  he  is  a  kind  of  came- 
leon. 

I^u.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 

Vol.  You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Vol.  I  know  it  well,  sir:  you  always  end  ere  you 
begin. 

Sil.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
shot  off. 

Val.  'Tis  indeed,  madam ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

Sil.  Who  is  that,  servant? 

Val.  Yourself,  sweet  lady;  for  you  gave  the  fire. 
Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's  looks, 
and  spends  what  he  borrows  kindly  in  your  company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I 
shall  make  your  wit  Imnkrupt. 

Vol.  I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  have  an  exchequer  of 
words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give  your  fol- 
lowers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries,  that  they 
live  by  your  bare  words. 

Sil.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more.  Here  comes 
my  father. 

Enter  the  Duke. 
Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  Inurd  beset. 

*  —  how  QUOTs  you  my  folly !]  To  ^  quota "  is  to  noU  or  thmrm,  Seo 
Vol.  iv.  p.  74  ;  Vol.  yi.  pp.  106.  393,  &c  Valentine  la  toB  mmw«e^  P«rhapa, 
pUys  upon  the  word,  whieh  wm  pronooneed  cool. 

1 2^ 
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Sir  Valentine,  your  father's  in  good  health : 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

Vol.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankful 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Duke.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  countryman  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  I  know  j;he  gentleman 
To  be  of  worth,  and  worthy  estimation. 
And  not  without  desert  so  well  reputed. 

Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  son  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  son,  that  well  deserves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  fiither. 

Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

Vol.  I  knew  him,  as  myself;  for  from  our  infancy 
We  have  convers'd,  and  spent  our  hours  together : 
I  And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant. 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time        _  ^  ^ 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection, 
I  Yet  hath  sir  Proteus,  for  that's  his  name. 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days  : 
\His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And,  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind. 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good, 
He  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress'  love, 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperor's  counsellor. 
Well,  sir,  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a- while. 
I  think,  'tis  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

Val.  Should  I  have  wish'd  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 
Duke.  Welcome  him,  then,  according  to  his  worth. 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you ;  and  you,  sir  Thurio : — 
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For  Valentine,  I  need  not  'cite  him  to  it*. 

rU  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.  [^Eant  Duke. 

Vol.  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship. 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  locked  in  her  crystal  looks. 

Sil.  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchised  them. 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Vol.  Nay,  sure,  I  think,  she  holds  them  prisoners 
still. 

Sil.  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind ;  and,  being  blind, 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  out  you? 

Vol,  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu.  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

Vol.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself: 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 

Enter  Proteus. 

SU.  Have  done,  have  done.     Here  comes  the  gen- 
tleman. lEant  Thurio. 

Vol.  Welcome,  dear  Proteus! — Mistress,  I  beseech 
you. 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

Sil.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither, 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 

Val.  Mistress,  it  is.     Sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladjrship. 

Sil.  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Pro.  Not  so,  sweet  lady ;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress*. 

Vol.  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability. — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

Sil.  And  duty  never  yet  did  want  his  meed. 

»  — I  need  not  'cm — ]    t.  e.  incite. 

•  -^  A  worthy  mistreM.]    The  ftnt  folio  pots  the  artiele  a  both  before  and 
after  **  worthy,"  which  is  corrected  in  the  aecond  folio. 
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Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 
Pro.  I'll  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 
SU.  That  you  are  welcome  ? 
Pro.  That  you  are  worthless. 

Enter  THURI0^ 

Thu.  Madam,   my  lord,  your  &ther,   would   speak 
.  with  you. 

SU.  I  wait  upon  his  pleasure :  come,  sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  me. — Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome : 
ril  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-affiurs ; 
When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 
Pro.  Well  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

\^Ea;ennt  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 
Vol.  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you 

came? 
Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  much 

commended. 
Vol.  And  how  do  yours  ? 

Pro.    '  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

Val.  How  does  your  lady,  and  how  thrives  your 

love? 
Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you : 
I  knjow,  jou  joy  not  in  a  Ipye-discourse. 

Vd.  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  alter'd  now : 
I  I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
[Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 

'  Enter  Thurio.]  All  the  editors,  from  Theobald  downwards,  make  **  a 
Servant  *'  enter  here,  and  not  Thurio,  to  whom  the  old  copies  assign  the  sen- 
tence, "  Madam,  my  lord,  your  father,  would  speak  with  you."  They  say  also 
that  the  commencement  of  Silvia's  answer  is  *'  addressed  to  two  persons."  Thia 
is  by  no  means  clear  :  "  I  wait  upon  his  pleasure  :  come,  sir  Thurio,  go  with 
roe,"  is  spoken  to  Thurio  with  more  propriety  than  to  two  d'istinct  persons.  It 
is  much  more  likely  that  Thurio  went  out  on  the  entrance  of  Proteus,  and 
returned  with  the  message  of  the  Duke  to  his  daughter.  The  economy  of  the 
old  stage,  with  many  characters  and  with  few  performers,  did  not  allow  the 
waste  of  an  actor  in  the  part  of  a  mere  message-carrier.  The  great  probability, 
Iberefora,  ia  that  the  old  copias  are  right,  and  that  Thurio  ia  omployed  from  tbo 
>«lBa. 
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With  bitter  feats,  with  penitential  groans, 

With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs ; 

For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 

Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes. 

And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 

O,  gentle  Proteus !  love's  a  mighty  lord. 

And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess, 

There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 

Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth  ! 

Now,  no_discour8e,  except  it  be  (^  love ; 

Now  can  I  "break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep. 

Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye. 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  ? 

Vol.  Even  she ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint  ? 

Pro.  No,  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

V(d.  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Vol.  O !   flatter  me,  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro.  When  I  was  sick  you  gave  me  bitter  pills,  j 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you.  / 

Vol.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her :  if  not  divine, 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality. 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 

Vol.  Sweet,  except  not  any. 
Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own? 

Vol.  And  I  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her,  too : 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour,— 
To  bear  my  lady's  train,  lest  the  base  earth 
Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 
And,  of  so  great  a  fevour  growing  proud. 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-swelling  flower. 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this? 

Vol.  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
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To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  nothing. 
She  is  alone. 

Pro,  Then,  let  her  alone. 

Vd.  Not  for  the  world.     Why,  man,  she  is  mine 
own; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel. 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl. 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold. 
Forgive  me,  that  I  do  not  dream  on  thee, 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge. 
Is  gone  with  her  along,  and  I  must  after. 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro.  But  she  loves  you  ? 

Vol.  Ay,   and  we   are  betroth'd;    nay,   more,   our 
marriage  hour, 
6  With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight 
Determined  of:  how  I  must  climb  her  window, 
The  ladder  made  ofcords,  and  all  the  means 
Plotted,  and  'greed  on  for  my  happiness. 
Good  Proteus,  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
In  these  affairs  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro.  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  enquire  you  forth. 
I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessaries  that  I  needs  must  use, 
And  then  I'll  presently  attend  you. 

Val.  Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Pro.  I  will. —  {Exit  Valentine. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 
'     Or  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another. 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
Is  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
Is  it  mine  eye,  or  Valentinus'  praise*, 

*  Is  it  mine  btb,  or  Valentiniu'  pnisej    This  line  preaenU  a  diffienltj.    The 
iblio^  1623,  reads, 

M  It  is  mine,  or  Valentine's  praise  f 
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Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression. 

That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 

She's  fiiir,  and  so  is  Julia  that  I  love ; — 

That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thaw'd, 

Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire, 

Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 

Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold. 

And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont  :i 

O !  but  I  love  his  lady  too  too  much ;      * 

And  that's  the  reason  1  love  him  so  little. 

How  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice, 

That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ? 

'Tis  but  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld', 

And  that  hath  dazzled'®  my  reason's  light; 

But  when  I  look  on  her  perfections. 

There  is  no  f^fi^ou^  but  I  shall  be  blind. 

If  I  can  check  my  erring  love,  I  will ;      \ 

If  not,  to  compass  her  I'll  use  my  skill.    |  [^Eant. 

which  the  folio,  1632,  alters  thus  : — 

^  Is  it  mine  then,  or  ValefUinian*i  praise  V* 
in  order  to  cure  the  defect  of  the  metre.     Malone  would  have  it 

^'Ib  it  her  mi«ii,  or  Valentinus'  praise  !*' 
and  Warburton  lays  it  down  that  **  the  line  was  originally  thus  :*' — 

"  It  is  mine  eye,  or  Valentino's  praise  ;" 
which  is  clearly  not  interrogative,  as  the  punctuation  of  the  oldest  oopy  shows 
it  ought  to  be.     Malone  was  too  much   taken  with  the  plausibility  of  the 
emendation  suggested  to  him,  to  consider  that  it  gives  no  support  to  the  next 
two  lines : — 

*'  Her  true  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression, 
That  makes  me,  reasonless,  to  reason  tlius  t" 
He  was  right  in  adopting  VaUntinus,  and  wrong  in  rejecting  eye,  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  *^  transgression  "  of  Proteus.     Valentinus  for  Valentine  we  have 
had  already,  Ac.  i.  sc.  3.    Perhaps,  after  all,  the  old  and  true  reading  was  "  mine 
eyen,^*  which  was  corrupted  and  abbreviated  by  the  old  printer  to  mine, 

'  Tis  but  her  picture — ]  Johnson  speaks  of  this  line,  as  **  evidently  a  slip 
of  attention,"  as  if  Proteus  could  have  forgotten  that  he  had  just  seen  Silvia 
herself,  and  not  her  ''picture.*'  He  uses  "picture"  figuratively,  meaning 
merely  exterior  as  compared  with  inward  **  perfections." 

1*  And  that  hath  dazzled—]    Dazded  must  be  read  as  a  trisyllable  :  in  the 
second  folio  to  is  unnecessarily  inserted  after  it,  in  order  to  complete  the  sup- 
posed deficiency  in  the  measure. 
'  There  is  no  reason — ]    Retmm  is  here  to  be  takoi  in  the  sense  of  domU, 
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SCENE  V. 
The  Same.     A  Street 

Enter  Speed  and  Launce. 

Speed.  Launce!  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to  Milan^ 

Launce.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth,  for  I  am 
not  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always — ^that  a  man  is 
never  undone,  till  he  be  hang'd ;  nor  never  welcome  to 
a  place,  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess 
say,  welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  FU  to  the  alehouse 
with  you  presently ;  where  for  one  shot  of  five  pence 
thou  shalt  have  five  thousand  welcomes.  But,  sirrah, 
how  did  thy  master  part  with  madam  Julia  ? 

Launce.  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they 
parted  very  fairly  in  jest. 

Speed.  But  shall  she  marry  him  ? 

Launce.  No. 

Speed.  How  then?     Shall  he  marry  her? 

Launce.  No,  neither. 

Speed.  What,  are  they  broken  ? 

Launce.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Speed.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with  them? 

Launce.  Marry,  thus :  when  it  stands  well  with  him, 
it  stands  well  with  her. 

Speed.  What  an  ass  art  thou?  I  understand  thee 
not. 

Launce.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst  not. 
My  staff  understands  me. 

Speed.  What  thou  say'st  ? 

Launce.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too :  look  thee ;  FU  but 
lean,  and  my  staff  understands  me. 

'  —  Milan.]    Padua  in  the  old  editions — a  decided  error. 
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Speed.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

Launce.  Why,  stand-under  and  under-stand  is  all  one. 

Speed.  But  tell  me  true,  will't  be  a  match  ? 

Launce.  Ask  my  dog :  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
say,  no,  it  will ;  if  he  shake  his  tail,  and  say  nothing,  it 
will. 

Speed.  The  conclusion  is,  then,  that  it  will. 

Launce.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from  me, 
but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  Tis  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce,  how 
say'st  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a  nptabla  lover? 

Launce.  I  never  knew  him  othervrise. 

Speed.  Than  how  ? 

Launce.  A  notable  lubbgr,  as  thou  reportest  him  to 
be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistak'st  me. 

Launce.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee ;  I  meant  thy 
master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Launce.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  bum 
himself  in  love,  if  thou  wilt  go  vdth  me  to  the  ale- 
house': if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not 
worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Speed.  Why? 

Launce.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in 
thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian.  Wilt  thou 
go? 

Speed.  At  thy  service.  lE^teunt. 

*  —  I  care  not  though  he  bum  himself  in  lore,  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the 
ale-house :]  This  passage  has  been  misunderstood  from  defective  pointing : 
instead  of  a  period  after  **\ove,*'  as  in  the  old  copies,  we  ought  to  place  a 
comma,  the  meaning  being  that  Launce  does  not  care  whether  Valentine 
bum  himself  in  love  or  not,  if  Speed  will  but  go  to  the  ale-house  with  him. 
This  reading  renders  the  word  m>,  inserted  in  the  second  folio,  and  subse- 
quently adopted  by  all  the  commentators,  uuneosMary. 
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SCENE  VI. 
The  Same.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Proteus. 

Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 

To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 

To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn ; 
.^W^And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath, 
/  Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury : 

Love  bad  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear. 
cv  «:^       O  sweet-suggesting  love  !  if  thouLhast  sinn'd. 

Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 
j  At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star. 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 

Unheedfiil  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken  ; 

And  he  wants  wit,  that  wants  resolved  will 

To  learn  his  wit  t'  exchange  the  bad  for  better. 

Fie,  fie,  unreverend  tongue  !  to  call  her  bad, 

Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr'd 

With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 
*   ^^f  'I  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 
^"  '^^But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I,  by  their  loss, 
}  For  Valentine,  myself ;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 
'  I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend, 
,  For  love  is  still  most  precious  ig  itself; 

And  Silvia,  (witness  heaven  that  made  her  fair  !) 

Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive. 

Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 

And  Valentine  Til  hold  an  enemy, 

Aiming  at  Silvia»  as  a  sweeter  friend. 
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I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine. 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber  window ; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor. 

Now,  presently  I'll  give  her  father  notice 

Of  their  disguising,  and^^tended  flight*; 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine, 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I'll  quickly  cross 

By  some  sly  trick  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift, 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift  !  {^Ej^iL 


SCENE  VII.» 
Verona.    A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 

Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  Counsel,  Lucetta ;  gentle  girl,  assist  me  : 
And,  e'en  in  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee, 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  character'd  and  engrav'd. 
To  lesson  me ;  and  tell  me  some  good  mean. 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.  Alas  !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jul.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps, 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  love's  wings  to  fly ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear, 

*  —  PRETEifDBD  flight ;]  PftUtuUd  flight,  in  the  Ungaage  of  the  time,  is 
kUended  flight    See  VoL  r.  p.  67,  Vol.  tuL  p.  431. 

*  Scene  VII.]  Johneon  loggested,  with  pUnaihility,  that  this  ought  to  be 
the  first  scene  of  the  third  set,  and  not  the  hwt  scene  of  the  second  act,  as  it  is 
marked  hi  the  folio^  10A 
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Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  sir  Proteus. 

Luc.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul.  O !  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  mj  soul's 
food? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love. 
Thou  would'st  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow. 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Luc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire. 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage. 
Lest  it  should  bum  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jtd.  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it  bums. 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamel'd  stones. 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wild  ocean. 
Then,  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course. 
I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream. 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step, 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love; 
And  there  I'll  rest,  as,  after  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along? 

Jul.  Not  like  a  woman,  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men. 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me  with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Luc.  Why,  then  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair. 

Jid.  No,  girl ;  I'll  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings. 
With  twenty  odd-conceited  trae-love  knots : 
To  be  fieintastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 
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Luc.    What    fiEisbioD,   madam,   shall  I  make  your 
breeches  ? 

Jul.  That  fits  as  well,  as — ^**  tell  me,  good  my  lord. 
What  compass  will  you  wear  your  ferthingale?" 
Why,  even  what  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Lucetta. 

Lite.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  codpiece, 
madam. 

Jtd.  Out,  out,  Lucetta !  that  will  be  ill-iavour'd. 

Ltic.  A  round  hose,  madam,  now's  not  worth  a  pin, 
Unless  you  have  a  codpiece  to  stick  pins  on. 

JW.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey  ? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandalized. 

Luc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  not. 

Jul.  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Proteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come. 
No  matter  who's  displeasM,  when  you  are  gone. 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucett^  of  my  fear. 
A  thousand^aths,  an  oceanjofjiisjears. 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love*,  y 

Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  AUthese  are  servants  to  deceitful  men,      x, 

Jul.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ; 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  fix>m  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

*  And  inBtaiioes  a«  infinita  of  lore,]  t.  «.  insUneei  ms  infinita  of  love,  ms 
the  **  ocean  of  his  tears/*  mentioned  in  the  preceding  line.  This  is  the  reading 
of  the  folio  of  1033,  and  it  aeeiiia  correct,  althengh  the  older  oofvjr  has  the  line, 
**  And  instaneea  of  infinite  of  Iotc."  So  to  read  it,  we  must  take  << infinite"  for 
imfiitUy.  Malone  read,  «<Aiid  instHooesof  a«  infinite  of  Iotc,"  which  is  warranted 
by  no  old  anthoiitj. 
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Ltic.  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come  to 
him ! 

Jul.  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong, 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth : 
Only  deserve  my  love  by  loving  him. 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of,        ^      ,  * 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  lon^g  journey.  Cfpl  "kx^ 

All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose,  / 

My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation ;  ^ 

Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  dispatch  me  hence. 
Come ;  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently : 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  \E^eufit. 


ACT  III.     SCENE  I. 

Milan.     An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Erder  Duke,  Thurio,  and  Proteus. 

Duke,  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile : 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. — 

{Ejcit  Thurio. 
Now,  tell  me,  Proteus,  what's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  discover, 
I  The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal ; 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am. 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that, 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Q  Know,  worthy  prince,  sir  Valentine,  my  friend. 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter : 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
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I  know,  you  have  detennin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hates ; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stol'n  away  from  you, 
It  would  be  much  yexation  to  your  age. 
OThafl»Jbr  my  duty'sls^e,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 
Tlian,  b{  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  head 
A'  p&dk^  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down. 
Being  unprevented,  to^your  timeless  grave. 

t)uke.  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  care. 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen. 
Haply,  when  they  have  judg'd  me  feat  asleep. 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
Sir  Valentine  her  company,  and  my  court ; 
But,  fearing  lest  my  jealous  aim  might  err,  / 
And  so  unworthily  disgrace  the  man,  ' 

(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shunn'd) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks ;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclosed  to  me. 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this, 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  suggested',         ;  '  ■• 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower, 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept ; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  convey'd  away. 

Pro.  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber-window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down ; 
For  which  the  youthful  lover  now  is  gone, 
And  this  way  comes  he  with  it  presently. 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
But,  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly, 
That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at ; 
[  For  love  of  you,  not  hate  unto  my  friend. 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

»  — snggerted,]    %.e.  tempted.    See  Vol.  ir.  p.  116;  Vol.T.p.507;  Vol.  TiiL 
p.  416.    On  p.  184  ve  hare  had  ^  mggestiiig^  for  itmpimg. 

VOL.  I.  K 
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DtJce.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Pro.  Adieu,  my  lord :  sir  Valentine  is  coming. 

[EjtU. 

Enter  Valentine. 

DtJce.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fest  ? 

Vol.  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends, 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import  ? 

Vol.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke.  Nay,  then  no  matter :  stay  with  me  awhile. 
.  I  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs 
That  touch  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend,  sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Vol.  I  know  it  well,  my  lord  ;  and,  sure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable :  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 
Cannot  your  grace  win  her  to  fency  him  ? 

Duke.  No,  trust  me :  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward. 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty ; 
I  Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child, 
I  Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 

And,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers 
.   Upon  advice  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her ; 
And,  where*  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
'^I  now  am  full  resolv'd  {o  take  a  wife, 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  take  her  in  : 
Then,  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower ; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 

>And,WHBRB— ]    <<  When'*  for idb0fw»;  often  BO  iiBad  fay  <mr<Mwnten. 
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Vai.  What  would  your  grace  have  me  to  do  in  this! 

Duke.  There  ia  a  lady,  sir,  in  Milan  here^ 
Whom  I  affect;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy, 
And  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 
Now,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
(For  long  agooe  [  have  forgot  to  court ; 
Besides,  the  fiishion  of  the  time  is  chang'd) 
How,  and  which  way,  I  may  bestow  myself 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

kVaL  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words, 
[imb  jewels  often,  in  their  silent  kind, 
ore  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

Duke.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  T  sent  her. 

Ffl/.  A  woman  sometime  scorns  what  best  contents 
her. 
Send  her  another ;  never  give  her  o*er, 
For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 
If  she  do  frown,  'tis  not  in  hate  of  you, 
But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you : 
If  she  do  chide,  'tis  not  to  have  you  gone, 
For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone- 
Take  no  repulse,  whatever  she  doth  say ; 
For^  "  get  you  gone,"  she  doth  not  mean,  "  away." 
Flatter,  and  prais^e,  commend^  extol  their  graces ; 
Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces. 
That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man. 
If  mth  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But  she  1  mean  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth, 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  acceis  by  day  to  her. 


*  —  In  M  TLA  N  hep»p]    Tlie  otd  eapiet  &mmr  in  r^iog, 
"Thpt*  U  s  liuijf  In  Vtroma  Iwt*,** 
whidi  in  ol«airt/  vrrong,  «a  tlii)  mh^ui^  ha»  hiiisn  IrftuafeiTMl  to  Milui.     It  k  not 

trn{i4ji«iiliT(4>  M  tJiiS  mi*itAkc  hiw  W-n  liefure  CEiiumitttH!>(  A,  ii*  sc*  »1.)  th*t  Sliaki*- 
*|H?ifcrv  litiiiwlf  clmngcd  bis  flrHt  mtvnttati  vn  the  BuHjc^ct,  Thin  is  thi?  tutins 
lik<^t^%  as  Vt'runa  pJiikctly  Hu  the  Tene,  wiiilp,  if  Milan  be  nubfttitiikHti  ilic  luK^  tw 
ahon  of  ftive  n^lbbJis :  for  ihia  rcftjion.  Pope  «4det|,  **  flir,** 

k2 
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Vd.  Why,  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept 
safe. 
That  no  man  hathxecpurse  to  her  by  night. 

Vol.  What  TeSiVbut  one  may  enter  at  her  window? 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground. 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Vol.  Why  then,  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cords, 
To  cast  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks. 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower. 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke.  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood. 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Vol.  When  would  you  use  it  ?  pray,  sir,  tell  me  that. 

Duke.  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Vol.  By  seven  o'clock  I'll  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone. 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither? 

Vol.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke.  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn  ? 

Vol.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then,  let  me  see  thy  cloak : 

I'll  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Vol.  Why,  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ? — 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  is  this  same?  What's  here?— "To  Silvia?" 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 
I'll  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.  [Reads. 

^^  My  thoughts  do  harbour  with  my  Silvia  nightly ; 
And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  them  flying : 

»  What  LETS,]    i  e.  what  kinden.    See  Vol  vi.  p.  409 ;  Vol  TiL  p.  Ml,  &e. 
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0  !  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lighdy^ 
Himsdf  would  lodge^  where  senseless  they  are  lying. 

My  herald  thoughts  in  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them ; 

While  /,  their  king^  tliat  thither  them  importune^ 
Do  curse  tlie  grace  thai  with  such  grace  hath  blessed  them^ 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servants^  fortune. 

1  curse  myself  for  they  are  seni  by  mcy 

That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  be."* 

What's  here? 

"  Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee  :** 

Tis  so ;  and  here's  the  ladder  for  the  purpoHe. — 

Why,  Phaeton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  son') 

Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car. 

And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world  ? 

Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee'? 

Go,  base  intruder ;  over-weening  slave : 

Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates, 

And  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert, 

Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence. 

Thank  me  for  this,  more  than  for  all  the  fiivours 

Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestow'd  on  thee : 

But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territories 

Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 

Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court. 

By  heaven,  my  wrath  shall  far  exceed  the  love 

I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 

Begone :  I  will  not  hear  thy  vain  excuse ; 

But,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  hence. 

lEant  Duke. 

*  Merops'  son)]  Johnson  thns  explains  this  passage :  ^  Thoa  art  Phaeton 
in  thy  rashness,  but  without  his  pretensions ;  thou  art  not  the  son  of  a  divinity, 
but  a  terra  filiuif  a  low-bom  wretch  ;  Merops  is  thy  true  father,  with  whom 
Phaeton  was  falsely  reproached." 

'  Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  thee  t]  Fawnia,  in  Green's 
novel  of  <<  Pandoeto,*'  (on  which  our  great  dramatist  founded  his  **  Winter's 
Tale")  exclaims,  in  reference  to  her  love  for  the  Prince — **  Stars  are  to  be 
looked  at  with  the  eye,  not  z«ached  at  with  the  hand."  Vide  **  Shakespeare's 
Library,"  voL  i.  p.  38. 
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Vol.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  torment  ? 
To  die  is  to  be  banish'd  from  myself, 
And  Silvia  is  mjrself :  banish'd  from  her. 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment. 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen  ? 
What  joy  is  joy,  if  Silvia  be  not  by? 
Unless  it  be,  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night. 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon. 
She  is  my  essence ;  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fiiir  influence 
Foster'd,  illumined,  cherished,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom  : 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
But,  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  a7id  Launce. 

Pro.  Run,  boy ;  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 
Launce,  So-ho!  so-ho! 
Pro.  What  seest  thou  ? 

Launce.  Him  we  go  to  find :  there's  not  a  hair  on's 
head,  but  'tis  a  Valentine. 
Pro.  Valentine? 

Vol.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then?  his  spirit? 

Val.  Neither. 
Pro.  What  then  ? 

Val.  Nothing. 

Launce.  Can  nothing  speak  ?  master,  shall  I  strike  ? 

Pro.  Whom  wouldst  thou  strike? 

Launce.  Nothing. 

Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Launce.  Why,  sir,  Fll  strike  nothing :  X  pray  yon, — 
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Pro*    Sirralij  I  say,   forbear. ^ — Friend  Valentine,  a 

word. 
Vol.  My  ears  are  stopped,  and  cannot  hear  good  news, 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possessed  them*. 

Pro.  Tlien  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine,     / 
For  they  are  liarsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 
VaL  Is  Silvia  dead? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

VaL  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  sacred  Silvia  t —     ^* 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Vai,  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me  ! — 
What  is  your  news  ? 

Lumtce.   Sir,  there  is  a  proclamation  that  you  are 
vanished. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banish'd:  O  !  that  is  the  news, 
From  hence,  fmm  Silvia,  and  from  me,  thy  friend. 

VaL  O !  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  offer*d  to  the  doom, 
(Whichj  unreversed,  stands  in  effectual  force) 
A  eea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears: 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tender'd. 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  self; 
Wringing  her  liands,  whose  whiteness  so  became  them. 
As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 
But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 
Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  tears, 
Ckmld  penetrate  her  uneompassionate  sire, 
Bui  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 
Besides,  her  intercession  chaf 'd  him  so, 


■  So  itiiich  of  \mA  wXtQudy  iiJiTii  pnawwBM  tb«iL]  Makin«  wmiUI  not  con^t 
iMo  into  tMi/jN,  in  the  pf»«?etlmg  p»get,  **  Wkum  woaldat  tbou  itrike  V*  beaii«e, 
Ju*  eontffiidod,  ilili  want  of  i^rftnimftr  vnm  t!i«  **  pliraaeology  of  th«  |«nf>d  ;'*  btil 
he  alu^n^il /i^jUA  mta  Aeinr  in  the  line  beforre  lu^  b«c»u»e  ^u^wa"  wji»  pluml, 
tJiuugli,  vsun  111  our  i>v»»  tk)  ,>  it  la  eoosiAniU  uied  ai  a  imgalar  notin^  Th« 
prftctk*  mm  t\mai\'  tlr»e  tuine  in  Hie  Itnie  of  Slmlce^MSwe* 
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When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 
That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her, 
With  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

Vol.    No  more;    unless  the   next  word  that  thou 
speak'st 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  mine  ear. 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 
I    Pro.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help, 
[And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lament'st. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Q  JThy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  hence ; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  deliver'd 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Come,  I'll  convey  thee  through  the  city-gate. 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  confer  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love  affairs. 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself. 
Regard  tliy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

VaL  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest  my  boy. 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north-gate. 

Pro.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.     Come,  Valentine. 

Vol.  O  my  dear  Silvia !  hapless  Valentine ! 

[Ea^eunt  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Launce.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you,  and  yet  I  have 
the  wit  to  think,  my  master  is  a  kind  of  a  knave ;  but 
that's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave  \  He  lives  not 
now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love :  yet  I  am  in  love ; 
but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from  me,  nor 
who  'tis  I  love ;  and  yet  'tis  a  woman :  but  what  woman, 

•  — but  ONE  knave.]    i,  e,  not  a  doMt  knare,  says  Johnson:  periiaps 
Laonoe  is  thinking  of  the  four  knayes  of  a  pack  of  oarda. 
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I  will  not  tell  myself;  and  yet  'tis  a  milk-maid;  yet 
'tis  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had  gossips':  yet  'tis  a 
maid,  for  she  is  her  master's  maid,  and  serves  for  wages. 
She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  water-spaniel,  which  is 
much  in  a  bare  Christian.  Here  is  the  cate-log  [^puU- 
ing  out  a  paper]  of  her  conditions.  Imprimis,  "She 
can  fetch  and  carry."  Why,  a  horse  can  do  no  more : 
nay,  a  horse  cannot  fetch,  but  only  carry ;  therefore.  Is 
she  better  than  a  jade.  Item,  "  She  can  milk,"  look 
you ;  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maid  with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  signior  Launce?  what  news  with 
your  mastership  ? 

Launce.  With  my  master's  ship  ?  why,  it  is  at  sea. 

Speed.  -Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistake  the  word. 
What  news,  then,  in  your  paper? 

Launce.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heard'st. 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black? 

Launce.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Launce.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head !  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Thou  liest,  I  can. 

Launce.  I  will  try  thee.  Tell  me  this :  who  begot 
thee? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Launce.  O,  illiterate  loiterer !  it  was  the  son  of  thy 
grandmother.     This  proves,  that  thou  canst  not  read. 

Speed.  Come,  fool,  come :  try  me  in  thy  paper. 

Launce.  There,  and  saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed ! 

Speed.  Imprimis,  "  She  can  milk." 

Launce.  Ay,  that  she  can. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  brews  good  ale." 

*  —  she  hath  had  gossips.]  The  msMihig  seems  to  be  that  she  has  had 
old  women  attending  her  at  her  lying  in.  Gesirip  generally  means  a  qMiisor  at 
baptism,  and  Laonoe  maj  intend  to  My^  tiitft  tbe  pvogtny  of  the  girl  had 
required  goesips. 
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Launce.  And  thereof  comes  the  proverb, — ^Blessmg 
of  your  heart,  you  brew  good  ale, 
I  Speed.  Item,  "  She  can  sew." 

Launce.  That's  as  much  as  to  say.  Can  she  so  ? 
I  Speed.  Item,  "  She  can  knit.** 

Launce.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a 
wench,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock'?  .^{^^rtj^fc^^^ 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  can  wash  and  scour.** 

Launce.  A  special  virtue ;  for  then  she  need  not  be 
wash'd  and  scour'd. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  can  spin.** 

Launce.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when 
she  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues.** 

Launce.  That's  as  much  as  to  say,  bastard  Virtues ; 
that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore^ve 
no  names. 

Speed.  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Launce.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  "She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fiisting',  in 
respect  of  her  breath.** 

Launce.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
breakfast.     Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth*.** 

Launce.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep.** 
I     Launce.  It's  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  sleep  not  in 
her  talk. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  slow  in  words." 

Launce.  O  villain !  that  set  this  down  among  her 
vices  ?     To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  wom^s  only  ^virtue : 


'  —  knit  him  a  stock  !]     ue.  k  stocking. 

•  —  She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,]     The  old  copy  reads,—"  she  is  not  to 
be  fasting,*'  &e.    The  word,  kitsed,  was  added  by  Rowe,  perhaps  anneceasarily. 

'  —  a  sweet  mouth.]  A  noed  numth,  formerly  meant  a  twed  tooA^  which  k 
here  reckoned  among  the  Udy'a  yioes ;  bat  Launce  turns  It  to  account  by  under- 
■tanding  the  words  in  their  literal  sense,  and  aetthig  her  ^awoot  momh'' 
her  <«  sour  breath." 
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I  pray  thee,  out  with't,  and  place  it  for  her  chief 
virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  proud." 

Launce.  Out  with  that  too :  it  was  Eve'«  legacy,  and 
cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  no  teeth.** 

Launce.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  love 
crusts. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  curst." 

Launce.  Well ;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor*." 

Launce.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she  will 
not,  I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  too  liberal." 

Launce.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot,  for  that's  writ 
down  she  is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not,  for 
that  m  keep  shut:  now,  of  another  thing  she  may,  and 
that  cannot  I  help.     Well,  proceed. 

Speed.  Item,  "She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and 
more  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than  faults." 

Launce.  Stop  there;  I'll  have  her:  she  was  mine, 
and  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article. 
Rehearse  that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit," — 

Launce.  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be ;  I'll  prove 
it :  the  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt',  and  therefore 
it  is  more  than  the  salt :  the  hair,  that  covers  the  wit, 
is  more  than  the  wit,  for  the  greater  hides  the  less. 
What's  next? 

Speed.  — **  And  more  faults  than  hairs," — 

Launce.  That's  monstrous :  O,  that  that  were  out ! 

*  —  praise  her  liquor.]    i.  «.  by  often  taking  oecasion  to  taste  it. 

*  —  the  ooYBR  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,]  Malone  observes,  <'  The  ancient 
English  salt  cellar  was  very  different  from  the  modem,  being  a  large  piece  of 
plate  generally  mudi  omaniented,  with  a  cover,  to  keep  the  salt  clean.  There 
was  bnt  one  salt  oelkur  on  tha  dinner  talilo.  which  waa  plaaed  near  the  top  of  the 
table;  and  those  wiw^sil  iw  te  the  most  part,  of  an  inferior 
oooditMin  to  tlioaa'iA 
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Speed.  — "  And  more  wealth  than  feults/' 
Launce.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracioua. 
Well,  I'll  have  herT  and  if  in)e  a  match,  as  nothing  is 


Speed.  What  then? 

Launce.  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee, — ^that  thy  master 
stays  for  thee  at  the  north-gate. 

Speed.  For  me  ?  - — 

Launce.  For  thee  ?  ay ;  who  art  thou  ?  he  hath  stayed 
for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 

Launce.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  stay'd 
so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner?  pox  of  your 
love-letters !  \^Exil. 

Launce.  Now  will  he  be  swing'd  for  reading  my 
letter.  An  immannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  himself 
into  secrets. — ^I'U  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's  correc- 
tion. [^Eant. 

SCENE  II. 

The  same.    An  apartment  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Duke  and  Thurio  ;  Proteus  behind. 

Duke.   Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  but  that  she  will  love 
you. 
Now  Valentine  is  babish'd  from  her  sight. 
/      Thu.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most ; 
/  Forsworn  my  company,  and  rail'd  at  me, 
I  That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts, 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot.—* 
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How  now,  sir  Proteus !     Is  your  countryman. 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro.  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Pro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grief. 

Duke.  So  I  believe ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  some  sign  of  good  desert) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace,  I 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace.  ' 

Duke.  Thou  know'st  how  willingly  I  would  effect 
The  match  between  sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  here. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so*. 
What  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  sir  Thurio? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine  ^ 
With-falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay,  but  she'll  think  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore,  it  must,  with  circumstance,  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman. 
Especially,  against  his  very  friend. 

Duke.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him, 
Your  slander  never  can  endamage  him  : 
Therefore,  the  office  is  indifferent,  ^ 

\  m.1    This  WM  tbe  old  mode  of  aoeenting  the  word,  m 
"*-*^  ^  mMAmh^    MUton  wm  one  of  the  first  to 
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Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  prevail'd,  my  lord.     If  I  can  do  it, 
By  aught  that  I  can  speak  in  his  dispraise. 
She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say,  this  weed,  her  love  from  Valentine, 
ayi        It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  sir  Thurio. 

Thu.  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  ftt)m  him. 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  be  good  to  none. 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me ; 
Q  Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind. 
Because  we  know,  on  Valentine's  report, 
You  are  already  love's  firm  voti^y. 
And  cannot  soon  revolt,  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy, 
And  for  your  friend's  sake  will  be  glad  of  you, 
Where  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion. 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do  I  will  effect. 
1   But  you,  sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough ; 
I   You  must  lay  lime*  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Duke.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy. 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 
You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart. 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line, 
That  may  discover  such  integrity*: 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  sinews, 

*  —  lime,]     t.  e,  birdlime.    See  Vol.  viii.  p.  418,  for  the  verb. 

*  That  may  diaoover  such  integrity :]  Malone  ^  suspected"  that  a  line  follow- 
ing the  above  had  been  accidentally  omitted ;  but  any  addition  seems  needless. 
Valentine  alludes  to  the  <*  integrity"  of  sir  Thurio's  paasiott— ><  sooh  integrity/' 
as  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  expressed  in.his  sonnets. 
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Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones. 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies, 
Visit  by  night  you^ady^s  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  comon^:  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump";  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

Duke.  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  love.    1 

Thu.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I'll  put  in  practice. 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver. 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently. 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  music'. 
I  have  a.  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

Duke.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.  We'll  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  supper. 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke.^'E'ven  now  about  it:  I  will  pardon  you'. 

lEseunt. 

'  With  some  sweet  consobt  :]  Malone  remariLS,  that  he  **  onoe  Unmght  con- 
sort might  have  meant,  in  our  author's  time,  a  hand  or  company  of  musicians." 
There  can  he  no  douht  that  it  did,  and  the  sahstitntion  of  eoneart  is  a  modem 
Gormption  of  the  text.  In  Ecclesiasticns,  eh.  xxxiL  t.  6.  we  meet  with  the 
expression,  **  consort  of  music,"  and  many  proofe  might  he  added  to  show  that 
<'  consort "  meant  hoth  the  players  and  the  music  they  performed. 

*  Tune  a  deploring  dump  ;]  A  **dump"  was  a  melancholy  poem  or  piece  of 
music.    See  Vol.  vL  p.  478,  and  VoL  viii.  p.  447« 

'  To  SORT  some  gentlemen  well  skill'd  in  music.]  To  "sort,"  is  to  ehotm  otd 
or  ddtet.    See  Vol.  v.  p.  336.     When  «*  sorted  "  they  wouW  form  a  «*  consort." 

*  —  I  will  pardon  you.]  t.  «.  I  will  pardon,  or  exeaae,  your  stteiidance,  as  I 
wish  you  to  set  ahout  it  immediately. 
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ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 
A  Forest,  between  Milan  and  Verona. 

Enter  certain  Out-laws. 

1  Otd.  Fellows,  stand  fast :  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Otd.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down  with  'em. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

3  Out.  Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have  about 

you; 
If  not,  we'll  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone.     These  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

Val.  My  friends, — 

1  Out.  That's  not  so,  sir :  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace !  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ;  for  he  is  a  proper 
man^ 

Val.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wealth  to  lose. 
A  man  I  am,  cross'd  with  adversity: 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments, 
Of  which  if  you  should  here  disfumish  me. 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Out.  Whither  travel  you  ? 
Vd.  To  Verona. 

1  Out.  Whence  came  you  ? 
Val  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  sojoum'd  there  ? 

Val.  Some  sixteen  months;  and  longer  might  have 
stay'd. 


s 


a  PROPKR  num.]    i. «.  a  man  of  good  ahape  and  ^>peanuiee. 
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If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 
2  Out  What !  were  you  banished  thence  ? 
VaL  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  offence? 

C    VaL  For  that  which  now  tonnents  me  to  rehearse. 
I  kiird  a  man,  whose  death  1  much  repent; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  manfully,  in  fight. 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery* 

I  Old,  WTby,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so. 
But  were  you  banish 'd  for  bo  small  a  fault? 

VaL  I  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom, 

1  Out  Have  you  the  tongues? 

Vu!,  My  yonthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy. 
Or  else  I  had  been  often  miserable  \ 

3  Old.  By  the  bare  ecalp  of  Robin  Hood*s  fat  friar*. 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction, 

1  OuL  We'll  have  him.     Sirs,  a  word. 
Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them : 

It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 
Vol,  Peace,  villain ! 

2  Out.  Tell  ns  tliis ;  have  you  any  thing  to  take  to  f 
Vol.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune, 

3  OuL  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentlemen^ 
Such  as  the  fary  of  ungoven^  d  youth 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men*: 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banished, 

^  Or  elae  I  b«d  \m^  often  miier&bleO  The  flxvt  folio  repeftto  th#  iidrei-b 
ajteft^  b^itii  livfcirQ  ttod  after  tbo  verb  i  the  Aeoond  fulio  corrected  tbo  esToi',  but 
CikiuiiiiUed  mnother  by  placing  the  adverb  in  the  wrntig  Bituation. 

*  ^  liiibin  ntK>d*»  Ui  friar,]  Friar  Tuck,  ww  the  ••  fat  frmr"  i*bo  ntteuded 
Il^ibin  lloyd  (mil  \m  tut^rry  nwa.  lie  figures  in  both  pwla  of  Chpttle  ittid 
Maiiday%  "  noirtifnll  and  Uenth  of  Robert  E&rl  of  Hujitiugton,'*  4to.  160L  See 
th*  rpprSntof  tbem,  «vo.  lum  The  «&t  fri*r"  wfta  *  ikmUiar  iieqtiniKtaiico 
witJi  flwllfucea  wUpa  **  The  Two  Gentl«meii  of  Verona  "  wjis  prodiiAJcd,  though 
certftiulj  not  frtnii  ihi»*e  playt, 

*  Tlvruftt  frcmi  tbi*  i^nm|ii.%iij  of  awf^l  Tnen  \\  Ttio  tf?st  m*y  be  right,  Kod  Ms 
Tvi-whitt  rf*iiinriieii,  Shftke^pi?*™  ums  ihtj  word  **  awful/*  m  ft  iieaj^ly  iimUi;r 
wmaa  in  **  \^v\^ry  I V/*  pt  ii.  V*il,  iv.  p,  414  ;  b«l  wttU  /fiir^ii/  would  ftcem  t«  fcad 
lustier »  »Dd  it  i»  very  eusy  txi  diippoMc  i)mt  the  first  Jetl*r  of  \\\^  word  h»d 
dropped  out.  No  instJLncf^  of  the  use  of  ^ftwful'*  lu  Uiia  mimtlet  hi 
poinlt^  oof,  ftxci^ptlng  in  Sh&ketpcArv, 

VOL.  L  I. 
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For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady. 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  dnke^ 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman. 
Who,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

1  Otd.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 
/But  to  the  purpose ;  for  we  cite  our  faults, 
I  That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lixes; 

And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautify^d 

With  goodly  shape ;  and  by  your  own  report 

A  linguist,  and  a  man  of  such  perfection, 

As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want — 

3  Old.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd  maoy 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you. 

Are  you_content  to  be  our  general  ? 

To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness? 

3  Out.  What  say'st  thou?  wilt  thou  be  of  our  con- 
sort? 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all. 
^  We'll  do  thee  homage,  and  be  ruFd  by  thee. 
Love  thee  as  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou  diest. 

2  Old.   Thou  shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

offer'd. 
Vol.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  with  you  ; 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out  No ;  we  detest  such  vile,  base  practices. 
Come,  go  with  us :  we'll  bring  thee  to  our  crews, 
And  show  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got. 

Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose.    [^Ea^emU. 

^  An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke.]     This  line  varies  firom  the  old 
copies  in  two  respects,  fur  it  there  stands  thus : 

**And  heir  and  neece  allide  unto  the  Duke." 
Both  the  words  in  Italics  are  probably  errors  of  the  press :  in  the  first,  the  letter 
d  was  carelessly  inserted ;  and  in  the  last,  c  was  substituted  for  r.    The  old 
spelling  of  ^  near  "  was  often  mere.    ^  Hdr  "  was  formerly  both  nuucaline  and 
feminine. 
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SCENE  II. 

Milan.     The  Court  of  the  Palace. 

Enter  Peoteus. 

Pro.  Already  have  I  been  felse  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  must  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Under  the  colomr  of  commending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer ; 
But  Silvia  is  too  &ir,  too  trae,  too  holy,    i 
To  be  corrupted  with  my  worthless  gifts.  / 
When  I  protest  true  loyalty  to  her. 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend ; 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows. 
She  bids  me  think  how  I  have  been  forsworn. 
In  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd : 
And,  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips ^ 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love,  \ 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still.       ^ 
But  here  comes  Thurio.    Now  must  we  to  her  window. 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 

Enter  Thurio,  and  Musicians. 

Thu.   How  now,  sir  Proteus!  are  you  crept  before 
us? 

Fro.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio ;  for,  you  know,  that  love  / 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go.  / 

Thu.  Ay ;  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Fro.  Sir,  but  I  do ;  or  else  I  would  be  hence. 

Thu.  Whom?   Silvia? 

Fro.  Ay,  Silvia, — for  your  sake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.     Now,  gentlemen. 
Let's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 

V  —  sadden  qvips,]    i. «.  btsty  reproMhes,  and  aoollh. 
L    2 
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Enter  Host  and  Julia,  behind;  Julia  in  hotfs  dothes. 

Host.  Now,  my  young  guest ;  methinks  you're  ally- 
choUy :  I  pray  you,  why  is  it  ? 

Jtd.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Host.  Come,  we'll  have  you  merry.  I'll  bring  you 
where  you  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the  gentleman  tiiat 
you  ask'd  for. 

Jul.  But  shall  I  hear  him  speak? 

Host.  Ay,  that  you  shall. 

Jul.  That  will  be  music.  \^Mti9ic  flays. 

Host.  Hark!  hark! 

Jul.  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Host.  Ay ;  but  peace !  let's  hear  'em. 


SONG. 

Who  is  Silvia  ?  what  is  she^ 
That  all  our  swains  commend  her  f 
y  .  [f_c  Holy^fair^  and  unse  is  she ; 

/  The  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her. 

That  she  might  admired  be. 

Is  she  kindy  as  she  is  fair ^ 

For  beauty  lives  with  kindness  ? 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair^ 
To  help  him  of  his  blindness ; 

And,  being  help%  inhabits  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing. 

That  Silvia  is  ejpceUing ; 
Site  cancels  each  mortal  thing. 

Upon  the  dull  earth  dwelling : 
To  her  let  us  garlands  bring. 

Host.    How  now !   are  you  sadder  than  you  were 
before  ?     How  do  you,  man  ?  the  music  likes  you  not. 
Jul.  You  mistake :  the  musician  likes  me  not. 
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Host  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jtd.  He  plays  false,  father. 

Host.  How  ?  out  of  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

Jul.  Not  so;  but  yet  so  false,  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heart-strings. 

Host.  You  have  a  qmckesL. 

Jtd.  Ay;  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have  a 
slow  heart. 

Host.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  music. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so. 

Host  Hark  !  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music. 

Jui.  Ay,  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one 
thing'? 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  Host,  doth  this  sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on. 
Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me,  he 
lov'd  her  out  of  all  nick^  ^^  ,^^^     %*^x .-  •  -  j 

Jul.  Where  is  Launcet 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  his  dog ;  which,  to-morrow,  by 
his  master's  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  present  to 
his  lady. 

Jul.  Peace !  stand  aside :  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  you :  I  will  so  plead. 
That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

Thu.  Where  meet  we  ? 

Pro.  At  saint  Gregory's  well. 

Thu.  Farewell.  [Eseunt  Thueio  and  Musicians. 

Enter  Silvia  abace,  at  her  window. 
Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 


*  You  would  have  them  always  play  but  one  thing  1]  MUdone,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  inserted  tken  after  **  would,"  but  it  is  not  in  the  old  copies.  To 
balance  the  account,  he  omitted  **  sir"  in  the  next  line  but  one. 

*  —  out  of  all  nick.]  Beyond  all  reckoning  or  count  Reckonings  were  kept 
by  hosts  upon  nidced,  or  notehed^fl^eks^ 
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Sil.  I  thank  you  for  your  musicy  gentlemen. 
Who  is  that,  that  spake  ? 

Fro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth. 
You  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

Sil.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Fro.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant. 
j  Sil.  What  is  your  will? 
\  Fro.  That  I  may  compass  yours. 

SU.  You  have  your  wish :  my  will  is  even  this^ 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
O  Thou  subtle,  perjur'd,  felse,  disloyal  man ! 
Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  conceitless. 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceived  so  many  with  thj  vows? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me,  by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit. 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself. 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Fro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady ; 
But  she  is  dead. 

Jtd.  lAside.l  Twere  false,  if  I  should  speak  it ; 

For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  buried. 

Sil.  Say,  that  she  be ;  yet  Valentine,  thy  friend. 
Survives,  to  whom  thyself  art  witness 
I  am  betroth'd ;  and  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy  ? 

Fro.  I  likewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

Sil.  And  so,  suppose,  am  I ;  for  in  his  grave, 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Fro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

Sil.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her's  thence ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  her's  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul.  [^Aside.']  He  heard  not  that. 

Fro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love, 
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The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber : 
To  that  I'll  speak,  to  that  I'll  sigh  and  weep ; 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow, 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jtd.  \Aside^  If  'twere  a  substance,  you  would,  sure, 
deceive  it. 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am. 

SU.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir ; 
But,  since  your  falsehood  shall  become  you  well  J 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes,        / 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I'll  send  it. 
And  so,  good  rest. 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er  night. 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

{Exeunt  Peoteus,  and  Silvia. 

Jtd.  Host,  will  you  go? 

Host  By  my  halidom\  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Jul.  Pray  you,  where  lies  sir  Proteus  ? 

Host  Marry,  at  my  house.     Trust  me,  I  think,  'tis 
almost  day. 

Jvd.  Not  so ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest.       \Esemit 

1  By  my  halidom — ]  Minsheu  thus  explains  this  word:  ''HaRdome  or 
Uolidome,  an  old  word,  used  by  old  country  women,  by  mannwr  of  swearings 
by  my  halidotM ;  of  the  Saxon  word,  haligdome,  ex  halig,  «.  «.  sanctum,  and  dome^ 
dominium  aut  judicium."  In  a  note  upon  T.  Heywood*s  ''Edward  IV."  part  ii. 
(printed  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,)  Mr.  Bamm  Field,  on  the  antbority  of 
Mr.  U.  C.  Robinson,  suggests  that  dom,  in  **  Halidom,"  is  ''a  mere  soffix,  cor- 
responding with  the  German  tkum,  in  which  lang^uage  keiligthum  is  the  ordinary 
word  for  sanctuary,  or  holy  plaee,  or  thing." 


/ 
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SCENE  III. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Eglamour. 

Egh  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call^  and  know  her  mind. 
There's  some  great  matter  she'd  employ  me  in. — 
Madam,  madam ! 

Enter  Silvia  abooe^  at  her  window. 

SU.  Who  calls? 

Egl.  Your  servant,  and  your  friend ; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

SU.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good  morrow. 

Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose^ 
I  am  thus  early  come,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

SU.  O  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
Think  not  I  flatter,  for  I  STOar  I  do  not, 
Valiant,  wise,  ^effifcrsefiir^well  accomplish'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhorr'd. 
Thyself  hast  lov'd ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say, 
^No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart. 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity. 
Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 
To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode ; 


'  —  your  ladjfBhtp's  m fobs,]    i. «.  taifxwttioii,  U^wndum^  commeMd. 

*  —  BmoBSKFUL,]    f.  €.  eompomioiMtes  a  sense  whieh  the  word  often  beuns. 
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And,  for  tbe  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 

I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company, 

Upon  whose  feith  and  honour  I  repose. 

Urge  not  my  fether's  anger,  Eglamour, 

But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady's  grief; 

And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence, 

To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match. 

Which  heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 

I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 

As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands, 

To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 

If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  thee. 

That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Egl.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances;  A"/  uf  hi^-*  ?*« 
Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plac'd,  "^^^ '  /  ' 

I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me. 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go  ? 

Sil.  This  evening  coming. 

Egl.  Where  shall  I  meet  you? 

SU.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell. 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

Egl.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship.     Good  morrow. 
Gentle  lady. 

Sil.  Good  morrow,  kind  sir  Eglamour. 

[Ed^eunt. 

SCENE  IV. 
The  Same. 

Enter  Launce  mth  his  dog, 

Launce.  When  a  man's  servant  shall  play  the  cur 
with  him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard :  one  that  I  brought 
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up  of  a  puppy ;  one  that  I  saved  from  drowning,  when 
three  or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  sisters  went  to 
it.  I  have  taught  him,  even  as  one  would  say  precisely, 
thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  was  sent  to  deliver  bim 
as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia  from  my  master,  and  I 
came  no  sooner^^to  the  dining-chamber,  but  he  steps 
me  to  her  tracffenei^r  and  steals  her  capon's  leg.  O !  'tis 
a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur  cannot  keep  himself  in  all 
companies.  I  would  have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that 
takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a 
dog  at  all  things.  If  I  bad  not  had  more  wit  than  he, 
to  take  a  fault  upon  me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily,  he 
had  been  hang'd  for't :  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  suffered 
for't.  You  shall  judge.  He  thrusts  Qie  himself  into  the 
company  of  three  or  four  gentleman-like  dogs  under 
the  duke's  table:  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the 
mark)  a  pissing  while,  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him. 
"Out  with  the  dog!"  says  one;  "what  cur  is  thatT 
says  another;  "whip  him  out,"  says  the  third;  "hang 
him  up,"  says  the  duke.  I,  having  been  acquainted 
with  the  smell  before,  knew  it  was  Crab,  and  goes  nie 
to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs :  "  Friend,"  quoth  I, 
"you  mean  to  whip  the  dog."  "Ay,  marry,  do  I," 
quoth  he.  "You  do  him  the  more  wrong,"  quoth  I; 
"  'twas  I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of."  He  makes  me  no 
more  ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the  chamber.  How 
\  many  masters  would  do  this  for  his  servant  ?  Nay,  Fll 
be  sworn,  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hath 
stolen,  otherwise  he  had  been  executed:  I  have  stood 
on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  kill'd,  otherwise  he  had 
suffer'd  for't:  thou  think'st  not  of  this  now. — Nay,  I 
remember  the  trick  you  served  me,  when  I  took  my 
leave  of  madam  Silvia.  Did  not  I  bid  thee  still  mark 
me,  and  do  as  I  do  ?  When  didst  thou  see  me  heave 
up  my  leg,  and  make  water  against  a  gentlewoman's 
farthingale  ?     Didst  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick  ? 
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Enter  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebastian  is  thy  name  ?     I  like  thee  well. 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul.  In  what  you  please :  I  will  do  what  I  can. 

Pro.  I  hope  thou  wilt. — How,  now,  you  whoreson 
peasant ! 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering? 

Launce.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the  dog 
you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Launce.  Marry,  she  says,  your  dog  was  a  cur;  and  i 
tells  you,  currish  thanks  is  good  enough  for  such  a/ 
present. 

Pro.  But  she  receiv'd  my  dog  ? 

Launce.  No,  indeed,  did  she  not.  Here  have  I 
brought  him  back  again. 

Pro.  What !  didst  thou  offer  her  this  from  me? 

Launce.  Ay,  sir :  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  from 
me  by  -the"  hangman^fi  boyfij  in  the  market-place ;  and 
then  I  offered  her  mine  own,  who  is  a  dog  as  big  as  ten 
of  yours,  and  therefore  the  gift  the  greater. 

Pro.  Go ;  get  thee  hence,  and  find  my  dog  again, 
Or  ne'er  return  again  into  my  sight. 
Away,  I  say !  Stayest  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  slave  that  still  an  end^  turns  me  to  shame. 

■\  ^ — .r^  j-^^  Launce. 

Sebastian,  I  have  entertained  thee, 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth. 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business. 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yond  foolish  lowt ; 
But,  chiefly,  for  thy  face,  and  thy  behaviour,  i 
Which  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not)  ' 

Witness  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Therefore,  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 

«  ~  still  an  end,]     Monek  HUaon  trely  stetes  that  ^sliU  an  «ad,''  and 
^  moat  an  end,"  are  vulgar  expreasionB,  and  mean  coi— mw^jf,  ^emroUf. 
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Go  presently,  and  take  this  ring  with  thee : 

Deliver  it  to  madam  Silvia. 

^She  lov'd  me  well-'deliver'd  it  to  me^ 

Jul.  It  seems,  you  lov'd  not  her,  to  leave  her  token*. 
She's  dead,  belike  ? 

Pro.  Not  so :  I  think,  she  lives. 

Jtd.  Alas! 

Pro.  Why  dost  thou  cry,  alas  ? 

Jtd.  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

Pro.  Wherefore  shouldst  thou  pity  her? 

Jul.  Because,  methinks,  that  she  lov'd  you  as  well 
As  you  do  love  your  lady  Silvia. 
She  dreams  on  him,  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
You  dote  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
'Tis  pity,  love  should  be  so  contrary. 
And  thinking  on  it  makes  me  cry,  alas ! 

Pro.  Well,  give  her  that  ring ;  and  therewithal 
This  letter : — ^that's  her  chamber. — ^Tell  my  lady 
T  claim  the  promise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
Your  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  me  sad  and  solitary.  [iSreV. 

Jul.  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertain'd 
A  fox  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs. 
Alas,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him. 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
Because  he  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 
Because  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him  when  he  parted  from  me. 
To  bind  him  to  remember  my  good  will. 
And  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger !) 
To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain ; 
To  carry  that  which  I  would  have  refus'd ; 
To  praise  his  faith  which  I  would  have  disprais'd. 
I  am  my  master  s  true  confirmed  love, 

*  —  TO  leave  her  token.]    «  Not  leave  her  token,"  folio,  16S3.    The  eiror  m 
corrected  in  the  f<^  1632. 
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'  But  cannot  be  true  servant  to  my  master, 
Unless  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself. 
Yet  will  I  woo  for  him ;  but  yet  so  coldly, 
As,  heaven  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended. 

Gentlewoman,  good  day.     I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
To  bring  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  Silvia. 

Sil.  WTiat  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she  ? 

Jid.  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  j^ience 
To  hear  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

SU.  From  whom  ? 

Jid.  From  my  master,  sir  Proteus,  madam. 

Sil.  O !  he  sends  you  for  a  picture  ? 

Jid.  Ay,  madam. 

Sil.  Ursula,  bring  my  picture  there. 

[A  Picture  brought. 
Go,  give  your  master  this :  tell  him  from  me. 
One  Julia,  that  his  changing  thoughts  forget. 
Would  better  fit  his  chamber,  than  this  shadow. 

Jtd.  Madam, Iplease  you  peruse  this  letter. —     'is      f^ 
Pardon  me,  madam,  I  have  unadvis'd 
Deliver'd  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not : 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship. 

SU.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jtd.  It  may  not  be :  good  madam,  pardon  me. 

Sil.  There,  hold. 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines  ^ 
I  know,  they  are  stuff 'd  with  protestations. 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths,  which  he  will  break. 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jul.  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Sil.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me ; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say,  a  thousand  times. 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure. 
Though  his  false  finger  have  pro&n'd  the  ring. 
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Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jfd.  She  thanks  you. 

Sil  What  say'st  thou? 

Jul.  I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her. 
Poor  gentlewoman !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

SiL  Dost  thou  know  her? 

Jul.  Almost  a^  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest, 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times. 

Sil.  Belike,  she  thinks,  that  Proteus  hath  forsook  her. 

Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that's  her  cause  of  sorrow. 

Sil.  Is  she  not  passing  fair? 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is. 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  feir  as  you ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass. 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away. 
The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face. 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

Sil.  How  tall  was  she  ? 

Jul.  About  my  stature;  for,  at  pentecost*. 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown, 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgments  % 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 


e-^ 


*^- 


Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height.'^-^  ^ 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good*,''  ^^^ 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentable  part. 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury,  and  unjust  flight ; 
Which  I  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears, 

•  —  at  pentecoBt, — ]    **  Pageants"  were  represented  at  Whitsmitide. 

'  —  by  all  men's  jitdokents,]    Modem  editions  read  judgment  in  the  Angu- 
lar, bat  Uiere  can  be  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  aotlientie  oopy  of  162IS. 

*  — weep  A-<iooD  J    t.  e.  in  good  earnest.    The  expression  is  vary  oomiiion  in 
old  writers. 
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That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead. 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow. 

Sil.  She  is  beholding  to  thee,  gentle  youth. — 
Alas,  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth ;  there  is  my  purse :  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lov'st  her. 
Farewell.  [Eait  Silvia. 

'     Jul.  And  she  shall  thank  you  for't,  if  e'er  you  know 

her. — 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful. 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold. 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much'. 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself! 
Here  is  her  picture.     Let  me  see :  I  think. 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers  ; 
And  yet  the  painter  flatter'd  her  a  little. 
Unless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 
Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
I'll  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig. 
Her  eyes  are  grey  as  glass,  and  so  are  mine : 
Ay,  but  her  forehead's  low,  and  mine's  as  high. 
What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her. 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself. 
If  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god  ? 
Come,  shadow,  come,  and  take  this  shadow  up. 
For  'tis  thy  rival.     O  thou  senseless  form ! 
Thou  shalt  be  worshipp'd,  kiss'd,  lov'd,  and  ador'd. 
And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry, 

*  Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  mach.]  Tt  has  been  objected  by 
Sir  T.  Hanmer,  Uiat  after  Silvia  has  gone  out,  and  Julia  left  alone,  she  still 
keeps  op  her  character  of  servant  to  Proteus,  and  talks  of  her  **  master  "  and 
^  mistress,"  but  nothing  could  surely  be  more  natural ;  and  in  the  very  next 
line  Shakespeare  makes  Julia  excuse  it : — 

«  AUm,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself  1" 
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My  substance  shonld  be  statue  in  thy  stead**. 

ril  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress*  sake. 

That  us'd  me  so ;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  should  have  scratched  out  your  unseeing  ayes. 

To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.  [_EjnL 


ACT  V.    SCENE  L 
The  Same.     An  Abbey. 

Enter  Eglamoub. 

EgL  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky. 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour, 
That  Silvia  at  friar  Patrick's  cell  should  meet  me. 
She  will  not  fidl ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours. 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time, 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedftion. 

Enter  Silvia. 

See,  where  she  comes  ! — ^Lady,  a  happy  evening. 

Sil.  Amen,  amen !  go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey-wall. 
I  fear,  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

Egl.  Fear  not:  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.  [^Ea;eunL 


><*  My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead.]  In  the  time  of  Shakespeare 
there  \vas  frequently  some  confusion  when  writers  spoke  of  statues  or  paintings ; 
possibly,  because  it  was  not  unusual  to  paint  statues,  in  the  same  way  that  our 
poet's  bust  was  originally  painted  at  Stratford-upon-Avon  ;  and,  as  the  statue  of 
Hermione  in  **  The  Winter's  Tale,"  must  be  supposed  to  be  painted.  Of  this 
confusion  of  terms  many  instanices  might  be  quoted,  although  here  the  distiiictioii 
seems  meant  to  be  presenred. 
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SCENE  II. 
The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Thurio,  Proteus,  and  Julia. 

Thu.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit  ? 

Pro.  O,  sir!  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 

Thu.  What !  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 

Pro.  No,  that  it  is  too  little. 

Thu.  I'll  wear  a  boot  to  make  it  somewhat  rounder. 

Jul.  [Aside."]  But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it  / 
loaths'.  ' 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  face? 

Pro.  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Thu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies :  my  face  is  black. 

Pro.  But  pearls  are  fisiir,  and  the  old  saying  is, 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  lieauteous  ladies'  eyes. 

Jul.  [Aside.']  Tis  true,  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies' 
eyes; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them*. 

Thu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse  ? 

Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

Thu.  But  well,  when  I  discourse  of  love  and  peace? 

Jul.  [Aside.]  But  better,   indeed,   when  you  hold 
your  peace. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour  ? 

Pro.  O,  sir !  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

Jul.  [Aside.]  She  needs  not,   when  she  knows  it 
cowardice. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  birth  ? 

1  Jul,  But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it  lofttbs.]  This  line  is  given  in 
the  old  copies  to  Proteus ;  but,  as  Boswell  suggested,  it  seems  to  belong  to  Julia, 
who  standb  by,  and  comments  on  what  is  said.  A  similar  mistake  is  made,  in 
all  the  folios,  just  afterwards,  as  regards  Thurio. 

>  —  than  look  on  them.]  This  speedi,  assigned  in  the  old  editkms  to  Thurio, 
certainly  bebngs  to  Julia. 

VOL.  I.  H 
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Pro.  That  you  are  well  deriv'd. 

Jul.  \_Aside.']  True ;  from  a  gQj^tleman  to  a  fool.  J 

Thu.  Considers  she  my  possessions  ? 

Pro.  O !  ay ;  and  pities  them. 

Thu.  Wherefore? 

Jul.  \_Aside.']  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  thetn.  \ 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  leased 

Jul.  Here  comes  the  duke. 

Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  How  now,  sir  Proteus  !  how  now,  Thurio ! 
Which  of  you  saw  Eglamour  of  late*? 

Thu.  Not  I. 

Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter  ? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why,  then 
She's  fled  unto  that  peasant  Valentine, 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
Tis  true ;  for  friar  Laurence  met  them  both. 
As  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest : 
Him  he  knew  well ;  and  guess'd  that  it  wa8  she. 
But,  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  it : 
Resides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even,  and  there  she  was  not. 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence : 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse. 
But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot, 

*  That  they  are  out  by  lease.]  Lord  Hailes  was  of  ophiion  that  Thurio  and 
Proteus  meant  different  things  by  the  word  ^  possessions  ;"  Thurio  raferriDg  to 
his  lands,  and  Proteus  to  his  mental  endowments.  If  so,  the  point  of  the 
answer  of  Proteus  seems  to  be,  that  as  Thurio's  mental  endowments  were  ^  out 
by  lease,"  he  had  none  of  them  in  his  own  keeping.  This  interpretation  seems 
mtber  overstrained,  and  the  meaning  of  Proteus  may  be  only,  that  Thurio's 
possessions  were  let  (as  Steevens  says)  on  disadvantageous  terms. 

*  Which  of  you  saw  Eglamour  of  late  t]  The  seoond  folio  reads,  ^  Which  of 
you,  say,  saw  sir  Eglamour  of  late  I"  an  attonpt  to  mond  tlie  line  of  tke  folio^ 
Jm,  which  only  makes  bad  worse.    The  oonreot  reading  perhapa  w«% 

^  Which  of  you  saw  fir  Eglamour  of  Into  f 
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That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Dispatch,  sweet  geutlemen,  and  follow  me.^^'  JEant. 

Tim.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  p^eWgii^V^ 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her. 
I'll  after,  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  [Eant. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  love, 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour,  that  goes  with  her.  [Eait. 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that  love, 
Than  hate  for  Silvia,  that  is  gone  for  love.  [-EnV. 


SCENE  III. 
The  Forest. 

Enter  Silvia,  and  Outlaws. 

1  Out.  Come,  come ;  be  patient,  we  must  bring  you 
to  our  captain. 

Sil.  A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one 
Have  learn'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come,  bring  hejr  away. 
1  OiU.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her  ? 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  us ; 
But  Moyses,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood ; 
There  is  our  captain.     We'll  follow  him  that's  fled : 
The  thicket  is  beset ;  he  cannot  'scape. 

1  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's  cave. 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

SU.  O  Valentine !  this  I  endure  for  thee.     [Ej^eunt. 


*  —  a  PERTI8H  girl,]  '*  Peevish  "  is  equivalent  to  nffjr,  or  foduk.  See  alao 
Vol.  it  p.  150 ;  Vol.  iv.  p.  623  ;  Vol.  vi.  p.  121,  &e.  Stephen  OoaBon,  in  his 
«  School  of  Ahose,"  1679>  reprhitea  for  the  ShakeqMwe  Society,  aays,  «  We 
have  infiuit  poets  and  pipers,  and  soeh  pimtU  eattell  among  us  in  Enghmde." 

m2 
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SCENE  IV. 
Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Valentine. 

Vol.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man ! 

(This  shadowy  desert,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 
Here  can  I  sit  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 
Tune  my  distresses,  and  i^feSrJ  my  woes*, 
O  !  thou  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast. 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless. 
Lest,  growing  ruinous,  the  building  fell. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  presence,  Silvia ! 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain ! — 
What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day  ? 
These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their  law. 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chace. 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do. 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
Withdraw  thee,  Valentine :  who's  this  comes  here  ? 

\Stqf)s  aside. 

Enter  Proteus,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Madam,  this  service  I  have  done  for  you, 
(Though  you  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth) 
To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him. 
That  would  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love. 
Vouchsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  but  one  fair  look ; 

•  —  and  RECORD  my  woes.]  To  **  record  '*  is  to  nng.  In  the  novel  (/ 
**  Apollonias  of  Tyre,"  (on  which  Shakespeare  founded  '<  Pericles,")  it  is  said  of 
Tharsia,  when  she  comes  to  sing  before  her  father,  "  Then  began  she  to  rtoofd 
in  verses,  and  therewithal  to  sing  so  sweetly,"  &e.  *  Shakespcin^  LibEmry," 
voL  t  p.  233. 
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A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 

And  less  than  this,  T  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 

Vol.  How  like  a  dream  is  this,  I  see,  and  hear ! 
Love,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  awhile.  [  Withdraws. 

Sli.  O,  miserable  !  unhappy  that  I  am  ! 

Pro.  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came ; 
But  by  my  coming  I  have  made  you  happy. 

Sil.  By  thy  approach  thou  mak'st  me  most  unhappy. 

Jul.  [^Aside.']  And  me,  when  he  approacheth  to  your  / 
presence. 

Sil.  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  would  have  been  a  break&st  to  the  beast. 
Rather  than  have  felse  Proteus  rescue  me. 
O,  heaven !  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
And  full  as  much  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
I  do  detest  fidse,  perjured  Proteus : 
Therefore  be  gone :  solicit  me  no  more. 

Pro.  What  dangerous  ail^tron,  stood  it  next  to  death. 
Would  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look^     ^     ^ 
O !  'tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  a^pfov^, "" 
When  women  cannot  love,  where  they're  belov'd. 

Sil.  When  Proteus  cannot  love,  where  he's  belov'd. 
Bead  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
Descended  into  perjury  to  love  me. 
Thou  hast  no  feith  left  now,  unless  thou'dst  two. 
And  that's  far  worse  than  none :  better  have  none 
Than  plural  feith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 
Thou  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend ! 

Pro.  Injoye 

Who  respects  friend  ?_ 

ISUy  All  men  but  Proteus. 

'— andstiUAPPBOT'D,]  I. «.  jjwfwl.*  »•«*—«- aMtfMidkftaiodled«»n 
^yproTor."   In  VoLiiLp.  408,Midlr^  t«'appioUtion»' 

juid  fcr  procf. 


/ 
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Pro.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
Can  no  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
ril  woo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arms'  end. 
And  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love :  force  you. 

SU.  O  heaven ! 

Pro.  FU  force  thee  yield  to  my  deeire.  / 

Enter  Valentine. 

Vol.  RuflSapj^let  gqjhat  rude  uncivil  touch; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion ! 

Pro.  Valentine! 

Val.   Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  or 
love; 
(For  such  is  a  friend  now)  treacherous  man ! 
Thou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes :  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me.     Now  I  dare  not  say, 
I  have  one  friend  alive :  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's  right  band^ 
Is  perjur'd  to  the  bosom  ?     Proteus, 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more. 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  private  wound  is  deepest.     O  time  most  accurst ! 
'Mongstjtll  foes,  that  a  friend  should  be  the  WOTSt ! 

Pro.  My  shame  and  guilt  confound  me.^^^^^^ 
Forgive  me,^Valentine.     If  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufiScient  ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  't  here :  I  do  as  truly  suffer, 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Vol.  Then,  I  am  paid ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest. 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 

*  Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's  right  hand]  This  m  the  reading 
of  the  folio  of  1632  :  the  folio  of  1623  omits  <*  now."  Now  seems  the  proper 
word,  (for  Valentine  is  speaking  of  the  degeneracy  of  friendship  at  that  time) 
and  not  own,  as  ineerted  by  Sir  T.  Hanmer,  withoai  antkeri^,  and  adopted 
by  Malooe,  who  allowed  the  paaaage  to  stand  thus :-« 

**  Who  should  be  trusted,  when  one's  owm  right  band.^ 
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Is  nor  of  heayen,  nar  e^irth  ;  for  these  are  pleaj'd. 
By  penitence  th'  Etemnrs  wrath's  appeas'd ; 
Andj  ttiat  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free^f^ 

EAll  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee^ 
I    Jul.  O  me  unhappy ! 
Pro^  Look  to  the  l)oy. 
Val  Why,  boy!  why,  vcngl  bow  now!   what's  the 
fatter?  look  up;  speak, 
Jid.  O  good  sir !  my  master  charged  me  to  deliver  a 
ring  to  madam  Silvia^  which,  out  of  my  neglect,  was 

P never  done. 
I   Pro.  Where  is  that  ring,  boy  ? 
Jtd.  Here  'tis:  this  is  it,  \^Gwes  a  ring. 

Pro,  How!  let  me  see.     AVhy,  this  is  the  riog  I 
gave  to  Julia, 
I   Jid.  O !  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  I  have  mistook : 
This  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia,  [^Skows  aiiother  ring* 
Pro-  But,  how  cam'at  thou  by  this  ring? 
At  my  depart  I  gave  this  unto  Julia, 

Jid.  Aud  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 
Pro.  How?     Julia! 

JW,  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths', 
And  entertained  them  deeply  in  her  heart: 
ow  oft  hast  thou  with  perjury  cleft  the  root ! 


I 


*  All  that  wu  mme  in  SUtUi  I  giTe  tliee.]  Popo  tli  ought  it  "rery  odd  fof 
'aJe&tln&  to  give  up  hia  misttieM  at  onc«,  witliout  luij  reason  diegeil  ;'*  Iml  It 
may  in  ttune  degMe  Acoount  fttt  tliat  Buddeo  reliDquishmeiitf  if  we  aujip'Oae  him 
not  to  have  ov^rlieard  all  thai  pawed  between  Silria  and  Pn:»teu»,  and  Ui  draw 
a  eondmlfm  igiSiiit  her  htm  finding  her  iti  the  forest  witli  him,  Thort?  ara 
few  «lt£e-<ii»fti<iiM  ta  to  foiiOi  bit  tiK  word  a»\d§  baa  been  plue^  bj-  oood^ftia 
editors  after  the  speech  of  Valentin«|  Midiiig, 

**  Love,  lend  rae  patieact  to  forbear  awhile." 
It  ui  rer^  easj to  iinafiiio  him  to  wltbilrawy  in  urder  to  gel  out  of  tli»  Ti€w  of 
^¥ia  and  Proteos,  and  to  return  tn  tliu  fictfuo^  when  he  hean  the  e^iclamatiinia 
'k  tm  tht^  violence  offtire*!  by  Prtit^^wH.  If  he  htnl  overbeard  all  that  wm 
theni,  ho  trouid  baro  n^^niiT^t  h<?for«,  and  no  bvcH  attempt  «oa)d  have 
hy  Proteui),  To  read  ^tidvtimww  itiHt*md  uf  ii*wl#,  »;t%A  lo  mark  tiM 
of  VaJt^riTio,  b  all  that  in  thb  cam  b  rv^nircid, 
luitti  ii#r  >  ^  I A4  lo  all  ihT  o^lJii,]     ^  To  ^yv  aim  *'  b  t^hiilAl  in 

,  and  m-Af  i  to  la  dirrti^  *>*•  abo  Vol  in,  p.  ML 
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/  O  Proteus !  let  this  habit  make  thee  blush  : 
'  Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
;  Such  an  immodest  raiment ;  if  shame  live 
In  a  disguise  of  love*. 
It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds, 
Womenjto  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds. 
Pro.  Than  men  their  minds:  'tis  truei     QTheaven ! 
were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect:  that  one  error 
Fills  him  with  faults ;  makes  him  run  through  all  the 

sins: 
I  Inconstancy  fells  ofl^  ere  it  begins.^ 
:  What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  butTmay  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's,  with  a  constant  eye  ? 

Vol.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either. 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close : 
Twere  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 
Pro.  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for  ever. 
Jul.  And  I  mine. 

Enter  0ut4awsy  with  Duke  and  Thurio. 

OiU.  A  prize  !  a  prize  !  a  prize ! 

Vol.  Forbear:   forbear,  I  say;   it  is  my   lord   the 
duke. — 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrac'd. 
Banished  Valentine. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu.  Yonder  is  Silvia ;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Vol.  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death. 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine ;  if  once  again, 
Verona  shall  not  hold  thee^     Here  she  stands : 


'  —  if  shame  live,  &c.]  That  is,  if  it  be  any  shame  to  wear  a  disgniae  for 
the  purposes  of  love. 

*  Vbrona  shall  not  hold  thee.]  Valentine  had  only  seen  Thnxio,  till  now,  in 
Milan,  and  Mikm  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  the  word,  and  not  Vmxma. 
However,  we  may  imagine  Valentine  to  be  thinking  of  his  nattre  eilj ;  an^ 
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Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch. 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Thu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I. 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger  r 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not :     / 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke.  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou. 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  bast  done. 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditfons. 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress*  love.O 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  former  griefs. 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again. 
Plead  a  new  state  in  thy  unrivalFd  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe. — Sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentleman,  and  well  derived : 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  hast  deserved  her.  ^ 

Vol.  I  thank  your  grace ;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 
I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake, 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.  I  grant  it  for  thine  own,  whatever  it  be. 

Vat.  These  banish'd  men,  that  I  have  kept  withal*,  o 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities : 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here. 
And  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  exile. 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prevail'd ;  I  pardon  them,  and  thee: 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 

at  all  eyents,  it  is  better  to  leave  <<  Verona"  as  an  OYersigfat  of  the  poet 
(duly  pointed  out)  than  to  make  so  violent  a  change  as  Theobald  adopted  when 
he  printed, 

''MiUm  shaO  not  hAM  thee,"  &o. 
whioh  quite  penrerta  the  meanfaig  of  the  pasnge. 

«  —  thai  I  have  kapt  wmaij    i.  «i  with  whom  I  have  been  liTing— that  I 
haTttranaiBdiwIlhr 
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Come;  let  us  go:  we  will  include  all  jars^ 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Vol.  And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile. 
What  think  you  of  this  page,  my  lord? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  hath  grace  in  him:  he  blushes. 

Vol.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord,  more  grace  than  boy. 

Dtike.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying? 

Val.  Please  you.  Til  tell  you  as  we  pass  along, 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned. — 
Come,  Proteus ;  'tis  jour  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  loves  discovered?^" 
That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours ; 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness.      [^Espeunt. 

*  —  we  will  INCLUDB  all  jtn]  Sir  Thomaa  Hanmer  arbitrarily  aobttitalad 
eondvde  for  **  include :"  it  may  have  been  a  misprint,  but  all  the  old  copiea 
agree  in  the  text,  and  it  n  easy  to  reconcile  *  indnde"  to  Benao. 


MERRY  WIVES  OF  WINDSOR. 


**  A  Most  pleasaunt  and  excellent  conceited  Comedie,  of  Syr  lohn 
Falstaffe,  and  the  merrie  Wiues  of  Windsor.  Entennixed  with 
sundrie  variable  and  pleasing  humors,  of  Syr  Hugh  the  Welch 
Knight,  Justice  Shallow,  and  his  wise  Cousin  M.  Slender.  With 
the  swaggering  vaine  of  Auncient  Pistoll,  and  Corporall  Nym.  By 
William  Shakespeare.  As  it  hath  bene  diuers  times  Acted  by  the 
right  Honorable  my  lord  Chamberlaines  seruants.  Both  before  her 
Maiestie,  and  else-where.  London  Printed  by  T.  C.  for  Arthur 
Johnson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  in  Powles  Church-yard,  at 
the  signe  of  the  Flower  de  Leuse  and  the  Crowne.  1602."  4to. 
27  leaves. 

"  A  Most  pleasant  and  excellent  conceited  Comedy,  of  Sir  lohn 
Falstaffe,  and  the  merry  Wiues  of  Windsor.  With  the  swaggering 
vaine  of  Ancient  Pistoll,  and  Corporall  Nym.  Written  by  W. 
Shakespeare.     Printed  for  Arthur  Johnson,  1619."     4to.  28  leaves. 

The  4to.  of  1630,  was  "printed  by  T.  H.  for  R.  Meighen."  &c. 
In  the  folio,  1623,  "  The  Merry  Wiues  of  Windsor"  occupies  twenty- 
two  pages,  viz.  from  p.  39  to  p.  60  inclusive,  in  the  division  of 
"  Comedies."     It  also  stands  third  in  the  three  later  folios. 


Tit  IS  comedy  wag  printed  for  the  first  time  in  a  perfect  state  tn  tbe 
folio  of  1623:  it  had  come  out  in  an  imperfect  state  in  1602,  and 
again  In  1G1&,  in  both  instances  for  a  bookseller  of  the  name  of 
Arthur  Johnson:  Arthur  Johnson  acquired  the  right  to  publish  it 
from  John  Busby,  and  the  original  entry,  and  tlie  assignment  of  the 
piay^  nm  thus  in  the  Registers  of  t!ic  Stationers'  Conipany, 

**  18  Jan.  IfiOL  John  Busby]  An  excellent  and  pleasant  con- 
ceited commedie  of  Sir  John  Faulstof^  and  the  Merry  wyvei 
of  Windesor 

'*  Arth*  Johnson]  By  assignment  from  Jno*  Busby e  a^  B* 
An  excellent  and  pleasant  conceited  comcdle  of  Sir  John 
Faulstafe,  and  the  mery  wy  ve«  of  Windsor  *' 
January  1601,  according  to  our  present  mode  of  reckoning  the 
year,  was  January  1602,  and  the  "most  pleasaunt  and  excellent 
eonceitod  comedie  of  Syr  John  Falstaffe,  and  the  merrie  Wives  of 
Windsor/*  (the  title-page  following  the  description  in  the  entry) 
appeared  in  quarto  with  the  date  of  1602.  It  has  been  the  custom 
to  look  upon  this  edition  as  the  first  sketch  of  the  drama,  whicli 
Shakespeare  afterwards  enlarged  and  improved  to  the  form  in  whtcb 
it  appears  in  the  folio  of  1(123.  After  the  most  minute  examination, 
we  are  not  of  that  opinion :  it  has  been  universally  admitted  that 
the  4to.  of  1602  was  piratical ;  and  our  conviction  is  that,  like  the 
first  edition  of  *'  Henry  V/'  in  1600,  it  was  made  up,  for  the  purpose 
sale,  partly  from  notes  taken  at  the  theatre,  and  partly  from 
lemory,  without  even  the  atsbtauee  of  any  of  the  parts  as  delivered 
l^ut  hy  the  copyist  of  the  theatre  to  the  actors.  It  is  to  he  observed, 
bit  John  Busby,  who  assigned  *'The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
to  Arthur  Johnson  in  1 602,  was  the  same  bookseller  who,  two  years 
before,  had  joined  in  the  publication  of  the  undoubtedly  surreptitious 
'-  Henry  Vr 

An  exact  reprint  of  the  4lo.  of  1602  has  recenlly  been  made  hy  the 
Shakespeare  Society,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  L  O*  H  alii  well ;  and  any 
penon  possessing  it  may  easily  institute  a  comparison  between  that 
ntcTj  hasty  and  mangled  outline,  and  the  complete  and  authorised 
Bomedy  in  the  fnlio  of  I62.*J,  printed  from  tlie  play-hause  manuseript 
In  the  hands  of  llemtnge  and  Con  dell :  on  this  comparison  we  rely 
Ibr  evidence  to  establish  the  portion,  that  the  4 to,  of  1602  was  not 
pnly  puhlishud  without  the  consent  of  the  author,  or  of  the  company 
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for  which  it  was  written,  but  that  it  was  fraudulently  made  up  by 
some  person  or  persons  who  attended  at  the  theatre  for  the  purpose. 
It  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  variation  in  the  progress  of  the  plot, . 
and  that  although  one  or  two  transpositions  may  be  pointed  out,  of 
most  of  the  speeches,  necessary  to  the  conduct  and  development  of 
the  story,  there  is  some  germ  or  fragment:  all  are  made  to  look 
like  prose  or  verse,  apparently  at  the  mere  caprice  of  the  writer, 
and  the  edition  is  wretchedly  printed  in  a  large  type,  as  if  the  object 
had  been  to  bring  it  out  with  speed,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a 
temporary  interest. 

That  temporary  interest  perhaps  arose  more  immediately  out  of 
the  representation  of  the  comedy  before  Queen  Elizabeth,  daring  the 
Christmas  holidays  preceding  the  date  of  the  entry  in  the  Stationers' 
Registers :  the  title-page  states,  that  it  had  been  acted  "  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  servants  *'  before  the  Queen  **  and  elsewhere :"  "  else- 
where,*' was  perhaps  at  the  Globe  on  the  Bankside,  and  we  may 
suppose,  that  it  had  been  brought  out  in  the  commencement  of  the 
summer  season  of  1600,  before  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy.  If 
the  "dozen  white  luces"  in  the  first  scene  were  meant  to  ridicule 
him,  Shakespeare  would  certainly  not  have  introduced  the  allusion 
after  the  death  of  the  object  of  it.  That  it  continued  a  favourite 
play  we  can  readily  believe,  and  we  learn  that  it  was  acted  before 
James  L,  not  long  after  he  came  to  the  throne :  the  following  memo* 
randum  is  contained  in  the  accounts  of  the  "Revels  at  Court"  in 
the  latter  end  of  1604. 

"By  his  Majesties  plaiers.     The  Sunday  followinge  A  Play  of 
the  Merry  Wiues  of  Winsor*." 
This  representation  occurred  on  "  the  Sunday  following"  Nov.  Ist., 
1604. 

What  has  led  some  to  imagine  that  the  surreptitious  impression  of 
1602  was  the  comedy  as  it  first  came  from  the  hands  of  Shakespeare, 
is  a  tradition  respecting  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  composed. 
This  tradition,  when  traced  to  its  source,  can  be  carried  back  no 
farther  than  1702:  John  Dennis  in  that  year  printed  his  "Comical 
Gallant,"  founded  upon  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  and  in  the 
dedication  he  states,  that  "  the  comedy  was  written  at  the  command 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  by  her  direction ;  and  she  was  so  eager  to 
see  it  acted,  that  she  commanded  it  to  be  finished  in  fourteen  days." 
Dennis  gives  no  authority  for  any  part  of  this  assertion,  but  because 
he  knew  Dryden,  it  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  him ;  and  because 
Dry  den  was  acquainted  with  Davenant,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
the  latter  might  have  communicated  it  to  the  former.     We  own  that 

1  See  Mr.  Peter  Cunniagham's  ^  Extracts  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Revels  at 
Court,"  (printed  for  the  Sfaakeq>.  Society)  p.  203.  We  had  no  previooa  i 
I'^^wladge  of  any  early  perfonnanoe  of  **  The  Merxy  Wives  of  WiadMCw'* 
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we  place  little  or  no  reliance  on  the  story,  especially  recollecting  that 
Dennis  had  to  make  out  a  case  in  favour  of  his  alterations,  by  shew- 
ing that  Shakespeare  had  composed  the  comedy  in  an  incredibly 
short  period,  and  consequently  that  it  was  capable  of  improvement. 
The  assertion  by  Dennis  was  repeated  by  Gildon,  Pope,  Theobald, 
&c.,  and  hence  it  has  obtained  a  d^ree  of  currency  and  credit  to 
which  it  seems  by  no  means  entitled. 

It  has  been  a  disputed  question  in  what  part  of  the  series  of  dramas, 
in  which  Falstaff  is  introduced,  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
ought  to  be  read :  Johnson  thought  it  came  in  between  **  Henry  lY." 
part  ii.  and  "  Henry  V. :"  Malone,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  it 
should  be  placed  between  the  two  parts  of  •*  Henry  IV. ;"  but  the 
truth  is,  that  almost  insuperable  difficulties  present  themselves  to 
either  hypothesis,  and  we  doubt  much  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
is  well  founded.  Shakespeare,  having  for  some  reason  been  induced 
to  represent  Falstaff  in  love,  considered  by  what  persons  he  might 
be  immediately  surrounded,  and  Bardolph,  Pistol,  Nym,  and  Mrs. 
Quickly,  naturally  presented  themselves  to  his  mind :  he  was  aware 
that  the  audience,  with  whom  they  had  been  favourite  characters, 
would  expect  them  still  to  be  Falstaff *8  companions ;  and  though 
Shakespeare  had  in  fact  hanged  two  of  them  in  "  Henry  Y.,"  and 
Mrs.  Quickly  had  died,  he  might  trust  to  the  forgetfulness  of  those 
before  whom  the  comedy  was  to  be  represented,  and  care  little  for 
the  consideration,  since  so  eagerly  debated,  in  what  part  of  the  series 
"  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor "  ought  to  be  read :  Shakespeare 
might  sit  down  to  write  the  comedy  without  reflecting  upon  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  previously  disposed  of  some  of  the  cha- 
racters he  was  about  to  introduce.  Any  other  mode  of  solving  the 
modem  difficulty  seems  unsatisfactory,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  it 
ever  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  oar  great  dramatist. 

The  earliest  notice  of  any  of  the  persons  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  "  is  contained  in  Dekker*s  play  called  "  Satiromastix,"  1602, 
where  one  of  the  characters  observes,  "  We  must  have  false  fires  to 
amaze  these  spangle-babies,  these  true  heirs  of  master  Justice 
Shallow."  This  allusion  must  have  been  made  soon  after  Shake- 
speare's comedy  had  appeared,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  the  Justice 
Shallow  of  "  Henry  lY."  part  ii. 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  sources  of  the  plot,  they  have  all 
been  collected  by  Mr.  Halliwell  in  the  appendix  to  his  reprint  of  the 
imperfect  edition  of  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  in  1602 :  the 
tale  of  "  The  Two  Lovers  of  Pisa,"  the  only  known  English  version 
of  the  time,  is  also  contained  in  "  Shakespeare's  Library,"  Yol.  ii. ; 
but  our  opinion  is,  that  the  true  original  of  the  story  (if  Shakespeare 
did  not  himself  invent  the  incidents)  has  not  come  down  to  us. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONiE*. 


Sir  JOHN  FiCLSTAFF. 

FENTON. 

SHALLOW,  a  Country  Justice. 

SLENDER,  Cousin  to  Shallow. 

FORD,!  ^      ^      ,  ,     „.  ^.   , 

p  f  Two  Gentlemen  dwelling  at  Windsor. 

WILLIAM  PAGE,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Mr.  Page. 

Sir  HUGH  EVANS,  a  Welsh  Parson. 

Dr.  CAIUS,  a  French  Physician. 

Host  of  the  Garter  Inn. 

BARDOLPH,! 

PISTOL,         >FoUowers  of  Falstaff. 

NYM,  J 

ROBIN,  Page  to  Falstaff. 

SIMPLE,  Servant  to  Slender. 

RUGBY,  Servant  to  Dr.  Cains. 

Mrs.  FORD. 

Mrs.  PAGE. 

ANNE  PAGE,  her  Daughter,  in  love  with  Fenton. 

Mrs.  QUICKLY,  Servant  to  Dr.  Caius. 

Servants  to  Page,  Ford,  &c. 

SCENE,  Windsor ;  and  the  ParU  adjacent. 

>  A  list  of  characters  was  first  printed  by  Rowe. 
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ACT  I.    SCENE  I. 
Windsor.    Before  Page's  House. 

Enter  Justice  Shallow',  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

Shal.  Sir  HughS  persuade  me  not;  I  will  make  a 
Star-chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  sir  John 
Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 

Slen.  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and 
coram. 

Shal.  Ay,  cousin  Slender,  and  cust-alorum. 

Slen.  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too ;  and  a  gentleman  bom, 
master  parson;  who  writes  himself  armigero;  in>  any 
bill,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero. 

Shal.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  and  have  done  any  time  these 
three  hundred  years. 

Slen.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  hath  don't ; 
and  all  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may :  they 
may  give  the  dozen  white  luces  in  their  coat. 

Shal.  It  is  an  old  coat. 


1  —  Enter  Justioe  Shallow,  &c.]  In  the  folio,  1623,  here,  m  wm  not  imasQAl 
elsewhere,  all  the  persons  engaged  at  any  time  in  the  scene  are  named,  as  entering 
with  the  three  characters  that  in  fact  commence  it :  **  Enter  Justice  Shallow, 
Slender,  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  Master  Page,  Falstaff,  Bardolf,  Njrm,  Pistol,  Anne 
Page,  Mistress  Ford,  Mistress  Page,  Simple." 

*  Sui  Hugh,]    *<Sir*'  was  of  old  ahnosi  indifferentlj  applied  to  knighU  and 
churchmen.    See  VoL  iiL  p.  303 ;  Vol.  ▼.  pp.  119.  416.  432. 
VOL.  I.  N 
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Eva.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  coat 
well ;  it  agrees  well,  passant :  it  is  a  familiar  beast  to 
man,  and  signifies  love. 

Shot.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish ;  the  salt  fish  is  an 
old  coat*. 

Slen.  I  may  quarter,  coz  ? 

Shal.  You  may,  by  manying. 

Eva.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

Shal.  Not  a  whit. 

Eva.  Yes,  per-lady :  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your  coat, 
there  is  but  three  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my  simple  con- 
jectures. But  that  is  all  one:  if  sir  John  Falstaff  have 
committed  disparagements  unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church, 
and  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atone- 
ments and  compromises  between  you. 

Shal.  The  council  shall  hear  it :  it  is  a  riot. 

Eva.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot ;  there  is 
no  fear  of  Got  in  a  riot.  The  council,  look  you,  shall 
desire  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot : 
take  your  vizaments  in  that. 

Shal.  Ha !  o'  my  life,  if  I  were  young  again  the  sword 
should  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and  end 
it :  and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain,  which, 
peradventure,  prings  goot  discretions  with  it.  There  is 
Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  master  George  Page*, 
which  is  pretty  virginity. 


*  The  LUCB  is  the  fresh  frsh ;  the  salt  fish  is  an  oM  coal]  A  ^  Inee " 
was  the  old  name  for  a  pike  \  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
whom  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  have  intended  to  ridicule  in  this  passage, 
bore  three  "  luces "  in  his  coat-of-arms.  Accordinjir  to  Leland's  OoDedaDea 
(as  quoted  by  Toilet)  they  were  not  "white  luces,"  excepting  as  "white** 
might  be  meant  to  indicate  that  they  were  fretky  (as  fresh  heirings  were  called 
**  white,'*  and  salt  herrings  red)  for  he  tells  us  that  the  arms  of  Sir  Geffk^y  da 
Lucy  were  troit  luz  d^or ;  but  in  Feme's  **  Blazon  of  Gentry,'*  1686,  H  appoan 
that  they  were  **  lucies  hariant,  argent,**  When  Shallow  adds  thai  *tiie  mH 
fish  is  an  old  ooat,"  a  joke  seems  intended  upon  the  manner  in  wluali  nJt  i# 
was,  or  was  capable  of  being,  kept. 

*  —  master  Gbobob  Page,]    In  (he  iblioe  it  stnids  ^J%amm  f^ 
Ho  editions  have  nothing  like  the  paange. 
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Slen.  Mistress  Anne  Page?  She  has  brown  hair, 
and  speaks  small,  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  ferj  person  for  all  the  orld ;  as  just 
as  you  will  desire,  and  seven  hundred  pounds  of  monies, 
and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandsire,  upon  his  death's- 
bed,  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyftij^resurrections !)  give,  when 
she  is  able  to  overtake  seventeen  years  old.  It  were  a 
goot  motion,  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and 
desire  a  marriage  between  master  Abraham,  and  mis- 
.  tress  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound*? 

Eva,  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter  penny. 

Slen.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;  she  has  good 
gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibilities,  is  good 
gifts. 

Shot.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page.  Is  Fal- 
staff  there? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie  ?  I  do  despise  a  liar,  as  I 
do  despise  one  that  is  false ;  or,  as  I  despise  one  that  is 
not  true.  The  knight,  sir  John,  is  there ;  and,  I  beseech 
you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers.  I  will  peat  the 
door  for  master  Page.  [^Knocks']  What^  hoa !  Got  pless 
your  house  here ! 

Enter  Page. 

Page.  Who's  there? 

Eva.  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  friend,  and 
justice  Shallow ;  and  here  young  master  Slender,  that, 
peradventures,  shall  tell  you  another  tale,  if  matters 
grow  to  your  likings. 

*  Did  her  prmndsire  leave  her  seyen  hundred  pound  t]  There  seems  no 
adequate  reason  for  depriring  Slender  of  this  and  the  next  speech  with  his 
name  prefixed :  th^  an  given  to  him  in  all  the  folios,  and  he  may  very 
nalaialljr  maka  tl^  liumivy.  and  follow  H  up  by  ohsenring  that  he  knows  her, 
Aa.    jA  ^  antlMntie  oopiea,  some  with  insufficient 
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Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well.  I  thank 
you  for  my  venison,  master  Shallow. 

Sfud.  Master  Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  you:  much 
good  do  it  your  good  heart.  I  wished  your  venison 
better;  it  was  ill  kill'd. — How  doth  good  mistress 
Page? — and  I  thank  you  always  with  my  hearty  la; 
with  my  heart) 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Shal.  Sir,  I  thank  you ;  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

[Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?  I  hean} 
say,  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsall^ 

Page.  It  could  not  be  judg'd,  sir. 

Slen.  You'll  not  confess,  you'll  not  confess.  ' 

Shal.  That  he  will  not; — ^'tis  your  £Biult,  'tis  your 
fault. — ^Tis  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog ;  can  there 
be  more  said  ?  he  is  good,  and  fair.  Is  sir  John  Falstaff 
here? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within;  and  I  would  I  could  do  a 
good  office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wrong'd  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal.  If  it  be  confess'd,  it  is  not  redress'd:  is  not 
that  so,  master  Page  ?  He  hath  wrong'd  me ;  indeed, 
he  hath ; — at  a  word,  he  hath ; — ^believe  me : — ^Robert 
Shallow,  Esquire,  saith,  he  is  wrong'd. 

Page.  Here  comes  sir  John. 

*  —  he  was  out-run  on  Cotsall.]     i.  e,  on  Cotswold  downs,  m  Gkmoeater- 
flhire,  celebrated  for  coursing. 
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Enter  Sir  John  Faistaff,  Bahdolph,  Nym,  and 
Pistol. 

FaL  Now,  master  Shallow ;  you'll  complain  of  me  to 
the  king^? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my 
deer,  and  broke  open  my  lotlge. 

FaL  But  not  kiss  d  your  keeper's  daughter  ? 

Shd.  Tut,  a  pin  !  this  shall  be  answered, 

FaL  I  will  answer  it  straight: — I  have  done  all  tiiis. 
- — ^That  is  now  answered. 

ShaL  The  council  shall  know  this. 

FaL  Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  kno^n  in  coun- 
sel*; you'll  be  laughed  at. 

Em.  Pauca  verha^  sir  John ;  good  worts. 

FoL  Good  worts?  good  cabbaged — Slender,  I  broke 
your  head ;  what  matter  have  you  against  me  ? 

Sttnu  Marry,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you;  and  against  your  coney-catching  rascals,  Bardcdph, 
Nym,  and  PistoL  They  carried  me  to  the  tavern,  and 
made  me  drunk>  and  afterwards  picked  my  pocket'* 

f  —  ytiull  complftm  of  xno  lo  the  itiira!  "To  the  CoumW*  in  the  r^iiArtoa; 
iOd  huriea  we  itmy  infer  that  tlie  p«Ba&gQ  was  m  far  altered  after  Jain»  L 
eame  tu  tliti  t!»ri)iiL\ 

•  Twcre  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in  oorjiiEL :]  «  Cotitispl "  B<^ma 
here  efjiiivalciit  t*j  *^rr»^^,  *a  \\\  Hep^-ood**!  **  Edwird  IV.**  part  i,  ediL  Field, 
p.  45. — *'  N»y,  tb*vt'*  f^Htnwit  *»'t*  two  may  keep  it,  if  one  bo  away*'*  SteeveOH 
puggrste  that  Fabtoff  rnentiB  to  play  upon  the  words  "  Cbundl  *'  and  **  ctlUtvsd,'* 
and  he  U  pn>b«bly  right  :  in  tlie  quario«  of  1002  and  Wl2  this  dijft?rencci  of 
Hfii'llilig  ift  observed,  but  in  the  folio^  IC^ia,  both  words  are  printed  toutieiettf 
tliimgh  in  the  first  imtancc  with  a  capital  Wtter»  .lud  m  the  swond  without.  Of 
unirHt',  if  wo  d<»  not  untlerstiitjd  t'l^lHtiLff  as  8t<^e¥€t^a  interprets  liim,  we  must 
Buppnue  him  toMpak  irauioally.  Mr.  ilnlliwoU  U  the  owner  uf  a  MS.  of  thii 
play,  which  he  atatt*  w  in  a  himd-writing  of  iha  time  of  the  ComiTionwcalthj 
whpr<*  the  pM»«age  rutin^  **  it  were  better  nU  known  in  council,"  which,  of  eouae, 
putrt  >in  <^nri  to  tht*  joki%  if  at^y  wcfe  ilt^igned. 

»  GwHi  wpn-fs  I  j^mid  r^vbbagt*-}  WtfH*  (say a  Stoevtm)  was  the  aneieil 
nanii?  of  all  tin*  cabbage  kind, 

»  Thpy  oftiTiod  uic  to  the  tavern,  and  made  mo  drunk,  and  aft^-rwartla  picked 
my  ijcckirt  J  These  worda  ms  fivm  the  f|imri<i,  llHr2*  *uid  are  not  foutid  in  any 
fidixi  iihuiv  I  hin.  riiksw  vvc  HiiUDnf^c  FHl^-tifr  ii>  Iiuvi-  (djt.Liiicd  infortnation  of 
th^'  (-!  1^  he  lakii**  Pistol, 

did  }iir  ,  ^  ,  V  the  I 
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Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese'! 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

PisL  How  now,  Mephostophilus  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say !  pauca^  pauca ;  slice !  that's  my 
humour. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man? — can  you  tell, 
cousin  ? 

Eva.  Peace!  I  pray  you.  Now  let  us  understand: 
there  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  understand ; 
that  is — ^master  Page,  fidelicety  master  Page ;  and  there 
is  myself yjldelicety  myself;  and  the  three  party  is,  lastly 
and  finally,  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 

Page.  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between  them. 

Eva.  Fery  goot:  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my 
note-book;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the 
cause,  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol! 

PisL  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tam  !  what  phrase  is  this? 
"He  hears  with  ear?"     Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's  purse  ? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves  \  did  he,  (or  I  would  I 
might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again 
else)  of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  Edward 
shovel-boards*,  that  cost  me  two  shilling  and  two  pence 
a-piece  of  Yed  Miller,  by  these  gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true.  Pistol? 

'  You  Banbury  cheese  !]  Bardolph  terms  htm  so  on  aeoount  of  his  ihm* 
ness,  for  which  **  Banhuiy  cheese  "  was  proverbiaL  Pistol  calls  Slender  Me- 
phostophilus, or  Mephostophilis,  a  character  in  Marlowe's  pla^  of  **  Faustns," 
which  was  perhaps  represented  by  a  very  slender  actor :  ^  Fanstna  "  oontinned 
popular  many  years  after  it  was  brought  out,  about  1590. 

*  Ay,  by  these  olotes,]  In  the  quarto,  1602,  Slcnder's  asseveration  ia,  *'  By 
this  handkercher."     The  4to.  1(J1U,  is  a  mere  reprint  of  it. 

*  —  two  Edward  suoyel-doabds,]  Shovel-board  was  a  game,  not  yet  dia- 
oontinuedy  as  it  is  not  nnfrequently  played  by  the  lower  orders  in  the  ooal  trade. 
The  broad  shillings  of  Edward  VI.  were  well  adapted  to  it,  and  benoe  they 
were  sometimes,  as  here,  called  *<  shovel-boarda  "  merely ;  in  the  ^pwrto^  160^ 
'X  stands,  <"  Two  fair  shovel-board  tkUlin^:' 
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Eva.  No ;  it  is  fidse,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Pist.  Ha,'tbou  mountain-foreigner! — Sir  John  and 
master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  lattin  bilbo*: 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  labras  here®; 
Word  of  denial :  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest. 

Slen.  By  these  gloves,  then  'twas  he. 

Nym.  Be  avised,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours.  I  will 
say,  "  marry  trap,"  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's 
humour  on  me ;  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it ;  for 
though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  you  made 
me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

Fed.  What  say  you,  Searlet  and  John'? 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentleman 
had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  the  ignorance  is! 

Bard.  And  being  fop*,  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashiered ; 
and  so  conclusions  passed  the  carieres. 

Sim.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but  *tis  no 
matter.  I'll  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  again,  but  in 
honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick :  if  I  be 
drunk,  I'll  be  drunk  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of 
God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva.  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentlemen ; 
you  hear  it. 

*  —  this  LATTIN  BILBO  :]  '*  Bilbo  "  was  used  for  the  blade  of  a  sword,  or  a 
Bword,  (in  consequenee  of  the  manafacture  of  blades  at  Bilboa)  and  **  lattin  " 
is  a  mixed  metal  of  copper  and  calamine :  Steevens  tells  us  that  it  is  ^  a 
conmion  word  for  tin  in  the  North."  According  to  Hollowa/s  **  General  Pro- 
irincial  Glossary,"  8vo.,  1838,  it  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  Somersetshire  and 
Norfolk. 

'  —  in  thy  labras  here,]  i.  e.  in  thy  lipi :  the  qnarto,  1002,  has  it  <*  in  thy 
gorge." 

'  Scarlet  and  John  t]  Alludmg  to  Robin  Hood's  well-known  men,  and  to 
the  red  face  of  Bardolph. 

*  And  being  fapJ  ^  Fap  "  is  dmnk^  or  fuddled.  It  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  Latin,  ve^ofM,  although  Todd  states  that  it  was  merely  a  cant  word  of 
OieiiiiM.  **  Ta  mm  Ui»  CMi<gi>"  was  a  phrase  In  horsemanship,  but  ita  appli- 
Mtigii  fef  B"  I. 
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Enter  Anne  Page  with  Wine ;  Mistress  Ford  and 
Mistress  Page  following. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ;  we'll  drink 
within.  \E:nt  Anne  Page. 

Slen.  O  heaven !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

Page.  How  now,  mistress  Ford  ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  very  well 
met :  by  your  leave,  good  mistress.  [^Kissing  her. 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcome. — Come, 
we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner:  come,  gentle- 
men, I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness. 

\^Ejceunt  all  but  Shal.,  Slender,  and  Evans. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  my  book 
of  songs  and  sonnets'  here : — 

Enter  Simple. 

How  now.  Simple !  Where  have  you  been  ?  I  must 
wait  on  myself,  must  I?.  You  have  not  the  book  of 
riddles*  about  you,  have  you? 

Sim.  Book  of  riddles !  why,  did  you  not  lond  it  to 
Alice  Shortcake  upon  AUhallowmas  last,  a  fortnight 
afore  Michaelmas? 

Shal.  Come,  coz;  come,  coz;  we  stay  for  you.  A 
word  with  you,  coz ;  man7,4hisrCoz :  there  is,  as  'twere, 
a  tender,  a  kind  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by  sir  Hugh 
here :  do  you  understand  me  ? 


>  —  book  of  Bongs  and  sonnets — ]  The  reference  may  be  to  the  **  Songs  and 
Sonnets"  of  Lord  Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  &c.,  printed  under  that  title  in  1557, 
but  it  would  seem  to  be  of  rather  too  old  a  date  for  Blender's  use,  although  it 
was  often  reprinted  on  account  of  its  popularity  :  a  more  modem  collection  of 
love  poems  would  have  answered  Slender's  purpose  better.  T.  Heywood,  in  his 
<<  Fair  Maid  of  the  Exchange,"  1607,  uses  Shakespeare's  <'  Venus  and  Adonis" 
in  the  same  way. 

*  —  the  book  of  riddles]  This  ^  book  of  riddles  "  was,  pex^ps,  what  is 
called  in  the  edition  of  1629,  ''  The  Booke  of  Merry  Riddles,"  of  which  a  c<^y 
18  preserved  at  Bridge  water- house.  See  Cat  1837,  p*  256.  There  must  have 
been  many  earlier,  as  there  were  many  later  impressions  of  it,  because  it  formed 
part  of  the  library  of  Captain  Cox,  as  enomenUed  by  Trfuieham  in  hk  **  Letter 
from  KenUworth/'  1575. 
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Slen.  Ay,  sir,  you  shall  find  me  reasonable :  if  it  be 
so,  I  shall  do  that  that  is  reason. 

ShaL  Nay,  but  understand  me. 

Slen.  So  I  do,  sir. 

Eva.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender.  I  will 
description  the  matter  to  you,  if  you  be  capacity  of  it. 

Slen.  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says.  I 
pray  you,  pardon  me;  he's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his 
counti^,  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Eva.  But  that  is  not  the  question:  the  question  is 
concerning  your  marriage. 

Shal.  Ay,  there's  the  point,  sir. 

Eva.  Marry,  is  it,  the  very  point  of  it ;  to  mistress 
Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her  upon  any 
reasonable  demands. 

Eva.  But  can  you  affection  the  'oman  ?  Let  us  com- 
mand to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your  lips ;  for 
divers  philosophers  hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the 
mouth:  therefore,  precisely,  can  you  carry  your  good 
will  to  the  maid  ? 

Slial.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  love  her  ? 

Slen.  I  hope,  sir,  I  will  do,  as  it  shall  become  one 
that  would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must  speak 
possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires  towards 
her. 

Shal.  That  you  must.  Will  you,  upon  good  dowry, 
marry  her? 

Slen.  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon  your 
request,  cousin,  in  any  reason. 

ShaL  Nay,  conceive  me,  conceive  me,  sweet  coz: 
what  I  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  coz.  Can  you  love  the 
maid? 

Slen.  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request ;  but  if 
there  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven 
may  decrease  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we  are 
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married,  and  have  more  occasion  to  know  one  another: 
I  hope,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt': 
but  if  you  say,  "  marry  her,"  I  will  marry  her ;  that  I 
am  freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

Eva.  It  is  a  fery  discretion  .janswer;  save,  the  &ult' 
is  in  the  'ort  dissolutely :  the  *ort  is,  according  to  our 
meaning,  resolutely. — ^His  meaning  is  good. 
SJud.  Ay,  I  think  my  cousin  meant  welL 
Slen.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 

Be'-eHfsr  Anne  Page. 

Shd.  Here  comes  fair  mistress  Anne. — Would  I 
were  young,  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne ! 

Anm.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table;  my  father  desires 
your  worships'  company. 
^  Shed.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

Eva.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at  the 
grace.  [^Ea^cunt  Shallow  and  Sir  H.  Evans. 

Anne.  Will't  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir? 

Slen.  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily ;  I  am  very 
well. 

Anne.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  am  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth. — Go^ 
sirrah,  for  all  you  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon  my  cousin 
Shallow.  [^Ewit  Simple.]  A  justice  of  peace  sometime 
may  be  beholding  to  his  friend  for  a  man. — I  keep  but 
three  men  and  a  boy  yet,  till  my  mother  be  dead ;  but 
what  though  ?  yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  bom. 

Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship :  they 
will  not  sit,  till  you  come. 

Slen.  I'feith,  I'll  eat  nothing;  I  thank  you  as  much 
as  though  I  did. 

*  —  will  grow  more  contempt  :]  '*  Content  *'  in  the  folios  ;  but  probabljr  an 
original  misprint  there,  transferred  to  the  later  impreaiiions  in  the  lame  form. 

*  —  save,  the  fault — ]  Printed  fail  in  the  folios ;  which  may  possibly  be 
right,  allowing  for  Sir  Hugh's  mispronunciation,  though  an  eaiqr  nugprint, 
cspedally  if  <<fiuilt"  were  spelt /ift  in  th«  old  MS. 
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Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you.  I  bruised 
my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger 
with  a  master  of  fence,  (three  veneys  for  a  dish  of 
stewed  prunes)  and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the 
smell  of  hot  meat  since.  Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so  ? 
be  there  bears  i'  the  town  ? 

Anne.  I  think,  there  are,  sir;  I  heard  them  talked 
of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon  quar- 
rel at  it  as  any  man  in  England.  You  are  afraid,  if  you 
see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not  ? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen.  That's  meat  and  drink  to  me,  now :  I  have  seen 
Sackerson  loose*,  twenty  times,  and  have  taken  him  by 
the  chain;  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women  have  so 
cried  and  shriek'd  at  it,  that  it  pass'd:  but  women, 
indeed,  cannot  abide  'em;  they  are  very  ill-favoured 
rough  things. 

Re-enter  Page. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come ;  we  stay 
for  you. 

Slen.  m  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Page.  By  cock  and  pye^  you  shall  not  choose,  sir. 
Come,  come. 

Slen.  Nay ;  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page.  Come  on,  sir. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Anne.  Not  I,  sir;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first :  truly,  la,  I  will  not 
do  you  that  wrong. 

^  —  have  seen  Sackerson  loose,]  The  name  of  a  very  celebrated  bear,  often 
baited,  and  not  unfrequcntJy  mentioned  \>y  writers  of  the  time  t  he  was  the 
property  of  Henslowe  and  AUeyn,  then  owners  of  Paris-garden. 

*  By  cock  and  pye,]  A  frequent  exclamation  :  see  it  used  in  <*  Hcniy  IV." 
pt.  iL  VoL  iv.  p.  439. 
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Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Slen.  T]\  ratber  be  unmannerly,  tban  troublesome. 
You  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la.  lEjcewiL 

SCENE  II. 

The  Same. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Eva.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  Doctor  Gaius'  bouse, 
which  is  the  way;  and  there  dwells  one  mistress 
Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  bis  nurse,  or  his 
dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  bis  washer,  and 
bis  wringer. 

Sim.  Well,  sir. 

Eva.  Nay,  it  is  potter  yet. — Give  her  this  letter;  for 
it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether's  acquaintance  with  mis- 
tress Anne  Page :  and  the  letter  is,  to  desire  and  require 
her  tt)  solicit  your  master's  desires  to  mistress  Anne 
Page :  I  pray  you,  be  gone.  I  will  moke  an  end  of  my 
dinner :  there's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come.      [JEr^m/. 


SCENE  III. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Ilostj  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol,  and 

Robin. 

Eal.  Mine  host  of  the  Garter ! 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook?  Speak  scholarly, 
and  wisely. 

Eal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of  my 
followers. 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules;  cashier:  let  them 
wag ;  trot,  trot. 
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FaL  I  8it  at  ten  pounds  a  week. 

HosL  Tbou>t  an  emperor,  C's^sar*  Keisar,  and  Phea- 
zar*.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph ;  lie  shall  draw,  he 
shall  tap:  said  I  well,  bully  Hector! 

Fd.  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 

Hod.  I  have  spoke;  let  bim  follow. — Let  me  see 
thee  froth,  and  lime^  I  am  at  a  word ;  follow. 

[E.rit  Hmt 

FaL  Bardolph^  follow  him.  A  tapster  ia  a  good 
trade  i  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  w  ithered 

rvingman,  a  fresh  tapster.     Go;  adieu. 

Hard.  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired.     I  will  thrive. 

[E,rii  Bard. 

PisL  O  base  Gongariau  wight !  wilt  thou  the  spigot 
wield*? 

d\f/m.  He  was  gotten  in  drink  :  is  not  the  humour 
conceited?  His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there's  the 
humour  of  it^. 

FaL  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box: 
his  thefts  were  too  open;  his  filching  was  like  an  un- 
skilful singer,  hb  kept  not  time, 

A^t/m.  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minutes  resQ 


*  Cfir^r^  KciJiikr,  and  r»TE42AH,]  We  sp«!l  **Pheaiiir**  us  b  the  old  copies^ 
textifpciug  thi!  iiUATtoA  1603  wid  16111,  where  it  ii  printed  Ph/Mtr.  It  m^y  be,  ui 
Mjitime  ftuggonta,  ffom  tho  verb  to  ph^a*  (for  which  Bee  Vcit  IH.  p.  i&! ;  mud 
Vol.  vL  [K  ttli}t  or  perhfipA  it  b  oonip  prop^  nanie  cornipted^  W«  do  not  meet 
with  H  m  uUicr  nuthuiD  of  thfi  time. 

'  —  lei  m«  nm  thi*e  rr^th,  Juid  Liiis  :J  In  the  qu&rtofl  tt  st^nda  ''limep*'  iti 
thp  foibs  iiit^,  *  v«rrj  emy  nnd  pn^UiUile  mUprittt  x  wi?  know  from  Sli&keiipc^ftre 
fiims^Jf,  that  "  iitatt  **  wma  fniuduleutly  put  into  mck^  aa  Steeycos  aaa«tr£«,  '*  to 
nt&ke  it  nptykle  in  tho  ghun,'* 

*  O  b«Ms  GoKQAHiAN  wif  bt  t  wilt  thou  the  spigot  wield  1]  Tliifl  is  the  reading 
Iho  i|iiJirUM  iCfOft  and  lOltl,  and  tlit-rc  cnn  hv  little  doubt  timt  it  b  riglit,  if 
cvrii2)  i|Ui»t«a  m  line  tram  **•  j^u  old  bomhost  play  ^'  (of  which  he  bad  omittud  to 

"note  tb«  tUlm)  curpectlj'  :— 

*■  O  bate  It^ngatiiLn  I  wilt  thvu  th«  dtstAlT  wield." 

Tho   Mhi*  himvvi*T  b*v«  Jfl^H^jarinn^  w)ij(?h    wtmld  answerr   the   piirjioae  a* 

woil,  biit  f*ir  tho  ♦jtMitttlitm  by  Stcev*tiiv    **  Gongadan  '*  may  onlj  b«  a  cut- 

Uptlon  iif  Hutiji^jirimi  ;  hut  if  it  w^re  kDown  oti  tht^  titagv  ui  th#  ttme  of  Sliak^ 

nt,  *m  that  itri^outit  it  wwiitd  beitirr  become  tlif  mouth  of  Pjalolf 

*  -*  HiH  iTiiiid  in  not  bi*nue,  Aitd  tJiirrft'a  the  humour  of  it.)  Thm^  wcmd»  tOfo 
from  tliQ  (jtiartoa,  uod  w«  hav«  m^c<^  ^  t^iiiMa  qI  insertttlf  tlliSlU 
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Pist.  Convey  the  wise  it  call**.  Steal?  foh!  a  fico 
for  the  phrase ! 

Fal.  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pist  AVhy  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

Fal.  There  is  no  remedy;  I  must  coney-catch,  I 
must  shift. 

Pist.  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fd.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town? 

Pist.  I  ken  the  wight :  he  is  of  substance  good.. 

Fd.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about 

Pist.  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fd.  No  quips  now,  Pistol :  indeed  I  am  in  the  waist 
two  yards  about ;  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste ;  I  am 
about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love  to 
Ford's  wife :  I  spy  entertainment  in  her ;  she  discomrses, 
she  carves,  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation :  I  can  con- 
strue the  action  of  her  fitmiliar  style ;  and  the  hardest 
voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be  Englished  rightly,  is,  •*  I 
am  sir  John  Falstaff 's." 

Pist.  He  hath  studied  her  wilP,  and  translated  her 
will ;  out  of  honesty  into  English. 

Nym.  The  anchor  is  deep  :  will  that  humour  pass  ? 

Fd.  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule  of  her 
husband's  purse ;  he  hath  legions  of  angels. 

Pist.  As  many  devils  entertain,  and  **  To  her,  boy," 
say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises ;  it  is  good :  humour  me  the 
angels. 

Fd.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her ;  and  here 
another  to  Page's  wife,  who  even  now  gave  me  good 
eyes  too,  examin'd  my  parts  with  most  judicious  oeiliads^ 

1*  CoNTET  the  wise  it  call.]  ^  Coovey  "  was  a  leas  objeotionable  term  than 
lieaJL,  but  meaning  the  same  thing.     See  Vol.  iv.  p.  193.  Vol.  v.  pp.  19.  S93. 

*  He  hath  studied  her  will,]  So  the  folios  :  the  quartos  readr  imU,  but  with* 
out  the  repetition,  which  seems  to  warrant  **  will "  iu  the  first  instance. 

'  —  with  most  judicious  (Biliads  :]  Spelt  iiUyadM  in  the  folio^  1023.  The 
word  occurs  again  in  *<  King  Lear,"  VoL  TiL  p.  4M^  wbsn  il  k  ipoU  sfitMb  in 
the  foUo,  1683. 
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sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my  foot,  some- 
times my  portly  belly. 

PisL  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill  shine. 

Nym.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

Fal.  O!  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with  such 
a  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did 
seem  to  scorch  me  up  like  a  burning  glass.  Here's 
another  letter  to  her :  she  bears  the  purse  too ;  she  is  a 
region  in  Guiana,  all  gold  and  bounty.  [1  will  be  cheater 
to  them  both^  and  they  shall  be  exchequers  to  m^J 
they  shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies,  and  I  will  trade 
to  them  both.  Go,  bear  thou  this  letter  to  mistress 
Page ;  and  thou  this  to  mistress  Ford.  We  will  thrive, 
lads,  we  will  thrive. 

PisL  Shall  I  sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become. 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym.  I  will  run  no  base  humour:  here,  take  the 
bamffltr-letter.     I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  reputation. 

Fd.  Hold,  sirrah,  [to  Robin,]  bear  you  these  letters 
tightly  : 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores. — 
Rogues,  hence !  avaunt !  vanish  like  hailstones,  go ; 
Trudge,  plod  away  o'  the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  pack  ! 
FalstafT  wUl  learn  the  humour  of  this  ageS 
French  thrift,  you  rogues :  myself,  and  skirted  page. 

[Ejceunt  Falstaff  and  Robin. 

PisL  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts !  for  gourd,  and  fiil- 
lam  holds. 
And  high  and  low^  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 

*  —  I  will  be  cnEATBB  to  them  both,]    i.  e,  Etekeaier.    See  VoL  iv.  p.  883. 

*  —  the  HUMOUR  of  THIS  age,]  The  folio  has  hoitor  and  the :  few  misprints 
were  more  frequent  than  honor  for  ^  humor,"  and  vice  Tend.  Falstaff  probably 
alludes  to  the  fashion  or  "  humor  "  of  being  attended  by  a  skirted  page.  The 
quartos  warrant  '<  the  humor  of  this  age ;"  but,  nevertheless,  **  honor  "  may  be 
the  right  word,  and  the  misprint  that  of  the  quartos. 

*  —  for  oou&D,  and  fullam  holds. 

And  HIGH  and  low]  The  eant  names  of  Tarioos  kinds  of  false  dice, 
** gourds,"  (or  gardt),  ''fblkuns,**  **]ow**  msn,  and  ^'hig^"  men,  being  mentioned 
by  many  writers  of  the  time. 
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Tester  Til  hav^  lirponeh,  wbeaiiKw^sbftKr  kek. 
Base  Phrygian  Turk. 

Nym,  I  have  operations',  which  be  humours  of  re- 
venge. 

Pist  Wilt  thou  revenge  ? 

Nym.  By  welkin,  and  her  star. 

Pist.  With  wit,  or  steel  ? 

Nym.  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page^ 

Pist.  And  I  tot  Ford*  shall  eke  unfold. 
How  Falstaff,  varlet  vile, 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  hold. 
And  his  soft  couch  defile. 

Nym.  My  humour  shall  not  cool:  1  will  incense 
Page  to  deal  with  poison ;  I  will  possess  him  with  yel- 
lowness, for  the  revolt  of  mine'  is  dangerous  :•  that  is 
my  true  humour. 

Pist.  Thou  art  the  Mars  of  malcontents :  I  second 
thee ;  troop  on.  [^ExeunU 

"  I  have  operations,]  ^  In  my  head,"  add  the  quartos,  bat  without  any  im- 
provement of  the  sense. 

1  —  this  love  to  Page.]  So  the  quartos,  and  bo  the  fact,  as  afterwards 
appears.  In  the  folio  1623,  Ford  seems  to  have  been  accidentally  printed  fin* 
Page.  Possibly  Shakespeare  originally  intended  that  Nym  should  ^  «liw^nyi  the 
humour "  of  Falstaff 's  love  to  Ford,  while  Pistol  took  the  same  course  with 
Page. 

*  And  I  to  Ford]  Here  the  folio  1623,  consistently  with  its  former  error, 
inserts  Page  for  Ford.  The  double  error  was  not  corrected  in  any  of  the  Uter 
folios. 

*  —  for  the  revolt  of  mine]  "  The  revolt  of  mine  "  is  my  revolt,  a  very  clear 
sense,  without  supposing,  with  Steevens,  that  mien  was  intended  by  "mine." 
By  **  revolt  of  mien,"  other  commentators  also  understand  revolt  of  witMtmmos* 
Nym  is  referring  :to  his  revolt  from  Falstaff,  which  now  he  adds,  "  is  my  true 
humor."  No  difficulty  would  probably  ever  have  arisen,  if  Nym  had  said,  **  for 
th%»  revolt  of  mine  is  dangerous." 
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SCENE  W. 
A  Room  in  Dr.  Caius's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly,  Simple,  and  Rugby. 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby ! — I  pray  thee,  go  to  the 
casement,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master,  master 
Doctor  Caius,  coming :  if  he  do,  i'  faith,  and  find  any 
body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old  abusing^  of  God's 
patience,  and  the  king's  English. 

Rug.  I'll  go  watch.  [^Eant  Rugby. 

Quick.*  Go;  and  we'll  have  a  posset  for't  soon  at 
night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-coal  fire.  An 
honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall  come 
jn  house  withal ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  nor  no 
breed-bate :  his  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  to  prayer ; 
he  is  something  peevish  that  way',  but  nobody  but  has 
his  fault;  but  let  that  pass.  Peter  Simple,  you  say 
your  name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick.  And  master  Slender's  your  master? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick.  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  paring-knife  ? 

Sim.  No,  forsooth:  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face, 
with  a  little  yellow  beard;  a  Cain-coloured  beard ^. 

Quick.  A  softlyHsprighted  man,  is  he  not? 


'  —  here  will  be  an  old  abusiDg]  In  Vol.  uL  p.  270,  **  old  "  is  used  in  the 
flame  way  as  an  augmentative  :  it  was  very  common  so  to  employ  it. 

*  —  be  is  something  pbetish  that  way :]  Here,  as  in  many  other  places, 
"  peevish  "  means /oo^uA,  nUy,    See  VoL  iL  pp.  160.  162 ;  Vol.  iiL  p.  348,  &e. 

^  —  a  CAiN-coloured  beard.]  In  ^e  folios,  it  is  iq>elt  **  Caine  eolonred,"  with 
a  capital,  as  if  the  alhiaion  were  to  Cain ;  who  being  a  murderer,  was,  like  Judas, 
usually  represented  with  a  red,  or  sandy  bcAid.  On  the  other  hand  the  quartos 
read  ''kane  coloured,''  which  mMia  msrd^  that  Sknder's b«vd  was  of  the 
colour  of  can€. 

VOL.  I.  O 
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Sim.  Ay,  forsooth ;  but  he  is  as  tall  a  man^  of  1 
hands,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head :  he  hath 
fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick.  How  say  you? — -O !  I  should  remember  him: 
does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were,  and  strut  in 
his  gait  ? 

Sim.  Yes,  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worse  fo^ 
tune !  Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do  what  I  can 
for  your  master :  Anne  is  a  good  girl,  and  I  wish — 

Xifi-enter  Rugby. 

Jiuff.  Out,  alas !  here  comes  my  master. 

Quick.  We  shall  all  be  shent^  Run  in  here,  good 
young  man ;  go  into  this  closet.  [^Shuts  Simple  in  the 
Closet.']  He  will  not  stay  long. — What,  John  Rugby! 
John,  what,  John,  I  say ! — Go,  John,  go  inquire  for  my 
master;  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that  he  comes  not 
home : — "  and  down,  down,  adown-a,"  &c.  [_Sing$. 

Entei'  Doctor  Caius. 

Cains.  Vat  is  you  sing?  I  do  not  like  dese  toys. 
Pray  you,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  closet  un  boitier 
verd^ ;  a  box,  a  green-a  box  :  do  intend  vat  I  speak?  a 
green-a  box.  ^ 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth  ;  I'll  fetch  it  you.  [^Aside.]  I. am 
glad  he  went  not  in  himself:  if  he  had  found  the  young 
man,  he  would  have  been  horn-mad. 

Caius.  Fcy  fe,  fe^  fe !  ma  foU  il  fait  fort  chaud.  Je 
vfCen  vais  a  la  cour^ — la  grande  affaire. 

'  —  he  18  as  TALL  a  man,]  t. «.  as  held  or  courageatu  a  man  ;  one  of  famn* 
merable  instances  to  the  same  effect.    See  Vol.  iii.  pp.  330.  401.  436,  A,e. 

"  We  shaU  aU  be  shent.]  t.  e.  reproved  or  tcolded.  The  word  occurs  again 
in  Vol.  lit  p.  404  ;  Vol.  ri.  p.  252  ;  and  Vol.  vii.  p.  281. 

'  —  UN  BOiTiEK  YERD ;]  We  need  hardly  mention  that  the  F^vncii  in  tiiii 
scene  is  much  corrupted  in  the  old  copies :  thus,  here  far  mm  haliHer  terdy  w 
have  mn  boyUm$  wrd.  From  what  is  said  m  the  qnaxtos,  it  ■hoaH  iem  to  be  a 
box  of  (nntment  of  which  Gains  was  in  want. 
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Quick.  Is  it  this,  sir? 

Caius.  Ouy;  mette  le  au  mon  pocket;  dep^die^  quickly. 
— ^Vere  is  dat  knave  Rugby? 

Quick.  What,  John  Rugby !  John  ! 

Rug.  Here,  sir. 

Caius.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack  Rugby: 
Bome,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after  my  heel  to  de 
court. 

Rug.  Tis  ready,  sir,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caius.    By  my  trot,  I  tarry  too  long.  —  Od's  me! 
Qu^aj/foubliSf  dere  is  some  simples  in  my  closet,  dat  I 
vill  not  for  the  varld  I  shall  leave  behind. 
.   Quick.  [Aside.']  Ah  me !  he'll  find  the  young  man 
piere,  and  be  mad. 

Caxtis.  O  diaUe^  diable !  vat  is  in  my  closet? — ^Vil- 
lainy !  larron !  [Putting  Simple  out.']  Rugby,  my  rapier  ! 

Quick.  Good  master,  be  content. 

Caius.  Verefore  shall  I  be  content-a  ? 

Quick.  The  young  man  is  an  honest  man. 

Caius.  Vat  shall  the  honest  man  do  in  my  closet  ? 
dere  is  no  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet. 

Quick.  I  beseech  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic ;  hear  the 
truth  of  it :  he  came  of  an  errand  to  me  from  parson 
Hugh. 

Caius.  Veil. 
^Sim.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to— 

Quick.  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

Caiw.  Peace-a  your  tongue ! — Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sim.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your  maid, 
to  speak  a  good  word  to  mistress  Anne  Page  for  my 
ma^er,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 
(Quick.  This  is  all,  indeed,  la ;  but  I'll  ne'er  put  my 
Bnger  in  the  fire,  and  need  not. 

Caius.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you? — Rugby,  baiUez  me 
aome  paper :  tarry  you  a  littel-a  while.  [  Writes. 

Quick.  I  am  glad  he  is  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been  tho- 
roughly moved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so  loud,  and 

o  2 
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80  melancholy. — But  notwithstanding,  man,  1*11  do  yon 
your  master  what  good  I  can :  ^nd  th^  very  yea  and 
the  no  is,  the  French  doctor,  my  master, — ^I  may  «dl 
him  my  master,  look  you,  for  I  keep  his  house ;  and  I 
wash,  wring,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink, 
make  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself; — 

Sim.  Tis  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one  body's 
hand. 

Quick.  Are  you  avis'd  o'  that  ?  you  shall  find  it  a 
great  charge  :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late ; — but 
notwithstanding,  to  tell  you  in  your  ear,  (I  would  have 
no  words  of  it)  my  master  himself  is  in  love  with  mis- 
tress Anne  Page :  but  notwithstanding  that^  I  know 
Anne's  mind  ;  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Cains.  You  jack'nape,  give-a  dis  letter  to  sir  Hugh; 
by  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  Ivill  cut  his  treat  in  de  park; 
and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape  priest  to  meddle 
or  make. — You  may  be  gone ;  it  is  not  good  you  tarry 
here : — by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all  his  two  stones ;  by  gar,  he 
shall  not  have  a  stone  to  trow  at  his  dog. 

[EjpU  Simple.' 

Quick.  Alas  !  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend, 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat : — do  not  you  tell-a 
me,  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself? — By  gar,  I 
vill  kill  de  Jack  priest ;  and  I  have  appointed  mine 
Host  of  de  Jarretiere  to  measure  our  weapon. — ^By  gar, 
I  vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Quick.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be 
well.  We  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate :  what»  the 
good  year*! 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me. — ^By  gar,  if 
I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head  out  of 
my  door. — Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

\^Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

*  —  What,  the  good  tear  I]  An  exclamation  of  the  tiine,  not,  by  any 
means,  necessarily  derived  from  the  modm»  OaUkm^  or  got^etn.  See  VoJ.  u. 
p.  19 ;  and  VoL  vii.  p.  477* 
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Quick.  You  shall  have  An  fool's-head  of  your  own. 
No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a  woman  in 
Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do,  nor 
can  do  more  than  £  do  with  her,  I  thank  heaven. 

Fent.  [  Within.']  Who's  within  there,  ho  ? 

Quick.  Who's  there,  I  trow  ?  Come  near  the  house," 
t  pray  you. 

Enter  Fenton. 

Fent.  How  now,  good  woman !  how  dost  thou  ? 

Quick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good  worship 
to  ask. 

Fcnt.  What  news  ?  how  does  pretty  mistress  Anne  ? 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest, 
and  gentle ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  1  can  tell  you 
that  by  the  way ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it. 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  think'st  thou?  Shall  I 
not  lose  my  suit  ?  ** 

Quick.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above :  but  not- 
withstanding, master  Fenton,  I'll  be  sworn  on  a  book, 
shid  loves  you. — Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  above 
your  eye? 

Fent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale. — Good  faith,  it 
is  such  another  Nan ; — but,  I  detest,  an  honest  maid  as 
ever  broke  bread : — we  had  an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart. 
— I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's  company; — 
but,  indeed,  she  is  given  too  much  to  allichoUy  and 
musing.    But  for  you— well,  go  to. 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day.  Hold,  there's 
money  for  thee;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf: 
if  thou  seest  her  before  me,  commend  me— 

Quick.  Will  I?  i'feith,  that  we  wilP;  and  I  will  tell 


•  Will  1 1  ifkith,  that  wb  win ;]  So  the  folios :  Mr.  HaUiwell*8  MS.  (which 
we  flospeel  to  be  ft  tnuueript  firom  the  folio  1632,  with  certain  corrections  and 
Tariatioiia,thli  being  one^)  reads,  ^^rfaith,  that /wiU.*'    The  quartos  are  silent. 
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your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time  we  have 
confidence,  and  of  other  wooers,)) 

FerU.  Well,  farewell ;  I  Bxa  in  great  haste  now. 

fdSnt 

Quick.  Farewell  to  your  worship. — ^Tmly,  an  honest 
gentleman ;  but  Anne  loves  him  not,  for  I  know  Anne's 
mind  as  well  as  another  does : — Out  upon*t !  what  have 
I  forgot?  iEjnL 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I.  . 

Before  Page's  house.  | 

Enter  Mistress  Page,  with  a  Letter.  j 

Mrs.  Page.  What!  have  I  'scaped  love-letters**  in  the 
holy-day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject' 
for  them  ?     Let  me  see.  [_Iieads. 

"  Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you ;  for  though  love 
use  reason  for  his  precisian,  he  admits  him  not  for  his 
counsellor.  You  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I :  go  to 
then,  there's  sympathy.  You  are  merry,  so  am  I;  ha! 
ha!  then,  there's  more  sympathy:  you  love  sack,  and 
so  do  I;  would  you  desire  better  sympathy?  Let  it 
suffice  thee,  mistress  Page,  (at  the  least,  if  the  love  of 
soldier  can  suffice)  that  I  love  thee.  I  will  not  say, 
pity  me,  'tis  not  a  soldier-like  phrase ;  but  I  say,  love 
me.     By  me. 

Thine  own  true  knight. 

By  day  or  night. 

Or  any  kind  of  light, 

With  all  his  might, 

For  thee  to  fight.  John  Falstaff.** 

>•  What!  haTe  /  'scaped  loYe-letten-]    Inthefixrt  iblio,  «h» 
-QttM,  Iml  it  is  addad  in  the  BMond  folio. 
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What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this !— O  wicked,  wicked, 
world ! — one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age, 
to  show  himself  a  young  gallant !  rWhat  an  unweighed 
behaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drunkard  picked  (with  the 
devil's  name)  out  of  my  conversation,  that  he  dares  in 
this  manner  assay  me?.  Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice 
in  my  company. — What  should  I  say  to  him? — ^I  was 
then  frugal  of  my  mirth : — heaven  forgive  me ! — Why, 
I'll  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting 
down  of  fat  men*.  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him? 
for  revenged  I  will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of 
puddings. 

■(  Enter  Mistress  Ford. 

^  Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page !  trust  me,  I  was  going  to 
your  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you. 
You  look  very  ill. ) 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  FU  ne'er  believe  that :  I  have  to 
show  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then ;  yet^  I  day,  I  oould 
show  you  to  the  contrary.  O,  mistress  Page !  give  me 
some  counsel. 

Mrs.  Page.  What's  the  matter,  woman? 

Mrs.  Ford.  O  woman !  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling 
respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman;  take  the  honour. 
•  What  is  it ?— dispense  with  trifles ; — ^what  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal 
moment  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What?— thou  liest.— Sir  Alice  Ford!— 

1  —  for  the  putting  down  of  fat  men.]  The  folios  omit  *'f»i,**  hot  there 
seems  no  reason  in  Mrs.  Page's  determination,  if  she  wish  to  put  down  the  whole 
male  sex  because  a  fiU  man  had  offered  her  an  aifront.  Theobald  first  inserted 
"  fat,"  and  it  is  found  in  this  place  in  the  quartos,  though  not  exactly  in  the 
same  connexion,  lira.  Page's  allusion  to  Falstaff's  psAueh  jusi  afterwards 
seems  also  to  wimni  tbs  additkni. 
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These  knights  will  hack;  and  so,  thou  shouldst  not  alter 
the  article  of  thy  gentry?. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  burn  day-light: — ^here,  read,  read; 
— ^perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted.— I  shall  think 
the  worse  of  fat  men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make 
difference  of  men's  liking :  and  yet  he  would  not  swear, 
praised  women's  modesty,  and  gave  such  orderly  and 
well-behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeliness,  that  I  would 
have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  the 
truth  of  his  words ;  but  they  do  no  more  adhere  and 
keep  place  together,  than  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the 
tune  of  "Green  Sleeves V  What  tempest,  I  trow, 
threw  this  whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  in  his  belly, 
ashore  at  Windsor?  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him? 
I  think,  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope, 
till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own 
grease. — Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the  name  of 
Page  and  Ford  differs ! — To  thy  great  comfort  in  this 
mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin-brother  of  thy 
letter :  but  let  thine  inherit  first ;  for,  I  protest,  mine 
never  shall.  I  warrant,  he  hath  a  thousand  of  these 
letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for  different  names,  (sure 
more)  and  these  are  of  the  second  edition.  He  will 
print  them,  out  of  doubt;  for  he  cares  not  what  he 


'  —  These  knights  will  hack  ;  and  so,  thou  shouldst  not  alter  the  article  of 
thy  gentry.]  The  commentators  all  here  understand  an  allusion  to  the  unre- 
stricted creation  of  knights  by  James  I.  in  the  beginning  of  hia  reign  ;  and,  in 
order  so  to  explain  the  passage,  they  take  ^  hack  "  in  the  sense  of  hadatey.  It 
Seems  to  us,  however,  that  there  is  no  such  reference,  and  that  **  hack  "  is  to  be 
received  in  its  ordinary  acceptation ;  ''  to  hack  and  hew "  is  a  very  common 
expression, as  applied  to  knights;  and  what  Mrs.  Page  means  to  aay  is  probably 
po  more,  than  that  *'  knights  hack  and  hew,  and  therefore  you  ought  not  to  alter 
the  article  of  your  gentry,  by  not  doing  like  other  knights."  A  female  knight, 
excepting  in  rare  instances  of  heroines  of  romance,  would  not  be  qualified  to 
"  hack  "  her  enemies. 

'  —  to  ihe  tune  of  **  Green  Sleeves."]  This  once  very  popular  air  is  again 
mentioned  m  Act  v.  of  this  play :  it  has  not  been  carried  back  earlier  than 
15R0,  when  it  was  licensed  to  Richard  Jones  (vide  «  National  Airs,'*  by 
W.  Chappell,  voL  iL  p.  38).  Many  ballads  were  nibaequentlj  writtn  to  the 
tone,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  ^  Which  nobody  can  denj.* 
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puts  into  the  press,  when  he  would  put  us  two :  I  had 
rather  be  a  giantess,  and  lie  under  mount  Pelion. 
Well,  I  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one 
chaste  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same ;  the  very 
band,  the  very  words.     What  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not :  it  makes  me  almost 
ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  I'll  enter- 
tain myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal ; 
for,  sure,  unless  he  know  some  strain  in  me,  that  I 
know  not  myself,  he  would  never  have  boarded  me  in 
this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding  call  you  it  ?  Fll  be  sure  to 
keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I :  if  he  come  under  my  hatches, 
I'll  never  to  sea  again.  Let's  be  revenged  on  him: 
let's  appoint  him  a  meeting ;  give  him  a  show  of  com- 
fort in  his  suit;  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited 
delay,  till  he  hath  pawned  his  horses  to  mine  Host  of 
the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villainy 
against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness  of  our 
honesty.  O,  that  my  husband  saw  this  letter !  it  would 
give  eternal  food  to  his  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes ;  and  my 
good  man  too :  he's  as  far  from  jealousy,  as  I  am  from 
giving  him  cause ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmeasurable 
distance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page.  Let's  consult  together  against  this  greasy 
knight.     Come  hither.  [Th^  retire. 

Enter  Ford,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Nym. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  so. 
Pist.  Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  affiuis: 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 
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Ford.  WTiy,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  joxmg. 

Put.    He  woos  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and 
poor. 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.  Ford. 
He  loves  the  gally-mawfiy :  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pist.  With  liver  burning  hot :  /prevent^  or  go  thou. 
Like  sir  Aetaeon  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heels«» 
O !  odious  is  the  name. 

Ford.  WTiat  name,  sir? 

Pm/.  The  horn,  I  say.    Farewell : 
Take  heed;  have  open  eye,  for  thieves  do  foot  by 

night: 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  cuckoo  birds  do 

sing.— 
Away,  sir  corporal  Nym. — 
Believe  it,  Page ;  he  speaks  sense.  [Eant  Pistol. 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient :  I  will  find  out  this. 

N(/vi.  And  this  is  true;  [to  Page.]  I  like  not  the 
humour  of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some  hu- 
mours: I  should  have  borne  the  humoured  letter  to 
her,  but  I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon  my 
necessity.  He  loves  your  wfe ;  there's  the  short  and 
the  long.  ]\ry  name  is  corporal  Nym :  I  speak,  and 
I  avouch  'tis  true : — my  name  is  Nym,  and  FalstafiT 
loves  your  wife. — Adieu.  I  love  not  the  humour  of 
bread  and  cheese.     Adieu.  [Ejnt  Nym. 

Page.  The  humour  of  it,  quoth  'a !  here's  a  fellow 
frights  English  out  of  his  wits*. 

Ford.  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff. 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling-affecting  rogue*. 

Ford.  If  I  do  find  it,  well. 

*  —  here^s  a  fellow  frights  English  out  of  his  wits.]  So  the  folio,  from 
which  there  is  no  pretence  to  vary,  although  the  quartos  have  "  humour  "  for 
"  Englisli."    Just  above  Malone  made  a  needless  addition  froih  the  quartos. 

*  I  never  heard  such  a  drawlino-affkctino  rogue.]  i  e.  such  a  rogue  who 
affects  drawling.  The  modem  mode  vf  ■nmm^^»  **  such  a  drawling, 
affecting  rogue/'  destroj-s  the  point  r  »  folio,  1623. 
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Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  CataiaQ^  though  the 
priest  o'  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford.  Twas  a  good  sensible  fellow :  well. 

Page.  How  now,  Meg ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George? — Hark  you. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  sweet  Frank !  why  art  thou 
melancholy  ? 

Ford.  I  melancholy !  I  am  not  melancholy. — Get  you 
home,  go. 

Mrs.  Ford.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy 
head  now. — Will  you  go,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — You'll  come  to  dinner, 
George? — \^Aside  to  Mrs.  Ford.]  Look,  who  comes 
yonder:  she  shall  be  our  messenger  to  this  paltry 
knight. 

[Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her :  she'll  fit  it. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter  Anne  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and,  I  pray,  how  does  good 
mistress  Anne  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see :  we  have  an 
hour's  talk  with  you. 

lEa?eunt  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and-Mrs. 
Quickly. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford  ? 

Ford.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me,  did  you 
not? 

Page.  Yes ;  and  you  heard  what  the  other  told  me. 

Ford.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves ;  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
would  offer  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him,  in  his  intent 

<  —  such  a  Catat AN,— ]  Chiiut  was  of  old  called  Cataia,  or  Cathay,  and 
''  Catalan  *'  may  have  been  a  cant  term  for  a  liar,  thief,  or  ekeat :  here  we  find 
it  put  in  opposition  to  ''true  man,"  as  in  other  plaees  w*  have  had  thirf  and 
<*  true  man/'  opposed  to  each  other.  The  word  oeeon  again  in  ^  Twelfth 
Night,"  Vol.  ill  p.  Sft5,  where  Sir  Toby  nya  Uial  Otivin  is  «n  Ghliitn,''  but 
without  any  sneh  meaning. 
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towards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men ; 
very  rogues,  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Ford.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that. — ^Does  he 
lie  at  the  Garter? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend  this 
voyage  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose  to 
him ;  and  what  he  gets  more  of  her  than  sharp  words, 
let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Ford.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife,  but  I  would  be 
loath  to  turn  them  together.  A  man  may  be  too  con- 
fident :  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head.  I  cannot 
be  thus  satisfied. 

Page.  Look,  where  my  ranting  Host  of  the  Grarter 
comes.  There  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money  in 
his  purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily. — How  now,  mine 
host! 

Enter  HosU  and  Shallow. 

Host  How  now,  bully-rook  !  thou'rt  a  gentleman. 
Cavaliero-justice,  I  say. 

Shal.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow. — Good  even,  and 
twenty,  good  master  Page.  Master  Page,  will  you  go 
with  us  ?  we  have  sport  in  hand. 

Host  Tell  him,  cavaliero-justice  ;  tell  him,  bully- 
rook. 

Shal.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  between  sir 
Hugh,  the  Welch  priest,  and  Caius,  the  French  doctor. 

Fo^'d.   Good  mine  Host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word  Mith 
you. 
\-    Host  What  say'st  thou,  my  bully-rook?  [  They  go  aside. 

Shal.  Will  you  [to  Page]  go  with  us  to  behold  it? 
My  merry  host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their  weapons, 
and,  I  think,  hath  appointed  them  contrary  places ;  for, 
believe  me,  I  hear,  the  parson  is  no  jester.  Haric,  I 
will  tell  you  what  our  sport  shall  be. 
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Host  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my  guest- 
cavalier  ? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest':  but  I'll  give  you  a  pottle  of 
burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell  him, 
my  name  is  Brook*;  only  for  a  jest. 

Host  My  hand,  bully:  thou  shalt  have  egress  and 
rpgress ;  said  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook.  ..-ft; 
is  a  merry  knight. — Will  you  go,  An-heires^? 

Shal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill 
in  his  rapier'*. 

Shot.  Tut,  sir !  I  could  have  told  you  more :  in  these 
times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stoccadoes, 
and  I  know  not  what :  'tis  the  heart,  master  Page ; 
'tis  here,  'tis  here.  I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long 
sword,  I  would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip 
like  rats. 

Host  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wag  ? 

Page.  Have  with  you. — I  had  rather  hear  them  scold 
than  fight.  [^Ea^eunt  Uosty  Shallow,  and  Page. 


'  Ford.  None,  I  protest :]  This  speech  is  wrongly  given  to  Shallow  in  the 
folios.    Southern  corrected  the  error  in  his  folio,  1685. 

'  — my  name  is  Brook  ;]  Misprinted  Broome  in  the  folio,  1623,  and  the 
later  folios,  notwithstanding  Falstaff's  subsequent  joke,  **  Such  Brooh  are 
welcome  to  me,  that  overflow  such  liquor."  Pope  was  the  first  to  restore  the 
name  of  "  Brook*'  from  the  quartos. 

*  —  Will  you  go  An-heirbs  1]  We  give  this  word  as  it  stands  in  the 
folios,  although  probably  corrupt,  because  it  is  impossible  to  set  it  right  by 
conjecture,  and  the  quartos  afTurd  us  no  aid.  It  may  be  some  proper  name 
known  at  the  time,  such  as  Anaides  in  Ben  Jonson's  **  Cynthia's  Revels  ;"  but 
Steevens  would  read,  **  Will  you  go  on,  kearti  7"  Malone,  **  Will  you  go  and 
hear  us  V*  while  Boaden,  with  more  plausibility,  suggested  **  Cavalieres." 

>*  —  in  his  rapier.]     In  the  quarto,  1602,  here  follow  these  words : 

**Shal.  1  tell  you  what,  M.  Page  ;  I  believe  the  doctor  is  no  jester ;  hell 
lay  it  on :  for  though  we  be  justices  and  doctors  and  churchmen,  yet  we  are  the 
sons  of  women,  master  Page. 

*'Pa^.  True,  master  Shallow. 

"  Shal,  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page. 

'*  Page.  Manter  Shallow,  you  yourself  have  been  a  great  fighter,  though  now 
a  man  of  peace." 

Part  of  this  dialogue  (aays  Malone,  who  however  misquotes  the  pMsage  as 
it  stonds  in  the  quartos,  1602  and  1619)  is  found  afterwards  in  the  Uiird  seene 
of  the  present  aet. 
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Ford.  Though  Page  he  a  secure  fool,  and  stands  so 
firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my 
opinion  so  easily:  she  was  in  his  company  at  Page's 
house,  and  what  they  made  there,  I  know  not.  Well, 
I  will  look  farther  into't;  and  I  have  a  disguise  to 
sound  Falstaff.  If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my 
labour ;  if  she  be  otherwise,  'tis  labour  well  bestowed. 

SCENE  11. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Pistol. 

Fed.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist.  Why,  then  the  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open*. —  ^ 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you 
should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn :  I  have  grated 
upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and 
your  coach-fellow,  Nym  ;  or  else  you  had  looked 
through  the  grate,  like~»-gemifti--of -baboons.  I  am 
damned  in  hell  for  swearing  to  gentlemen,  my  friends, 
you  were  good  soldiers,  and  tall  fellows :  and  when  ' 
mistress  Bridget  lost  the  handle  of  her  fan,  I  took't 
upon  mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  not. 

Pist.  Didst  thou  not  share?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen 
pence  ? 

Fal.  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason :  think'st  thou,  Fll 
endanger  my  soul  gratis  ?  At  a  word,  hang  no  more 
about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you : — ^go. — A  short  ^mife 
and  a  throng^: — to  your  manor  of  Pickt-hatch*,  go. — 

'  Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — ]  Instead  of  this  eharacteristte  reply 
the  quartos  give  merely, "  I  will  retort  the  sum  in  equipage." 

'  A  short  knife  and  a  throng  :]  i.  e.  a  crowd,  in  which  you  can  me  ycNir 
''short  knife"  in  catting  purses.  Some  editors  have  mjuriooBly  subatltiitad 
thong  for  « throng." 

*  —  to  your  manor  of  Pickt-batch,]     The  name  of  ^  PkiMaMk  "*  WM 
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You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you  rogue  ! — ^you  stand 
upon  your  honour ! — Why,  thou  unconfinable  baseness, 
it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do,  to  keep  the  terms  of  my 
honour  precise.  I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the 
fear-efii^iven  bn  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour 
in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to 
lurch;  and  yet  you,  rogue,  will  ensconce  your  rags, 
your  catra-mountain  looks,  your  red-lattice  phrases  ^ 
and  your  bold-beating  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your 
honour !     You  will  not  do  it,  you  ? 

Fist.  I  do  relent :  what  would'st  thou  more  of  man  ? 

Enter  Robin. 

•     Rob.  Sir,  here's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 
Fal.  iiOt  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  wife. 

Quick.  Not  so,  an't  please  your  worship. 

Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I'll  be  sworn;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first 
,  hour  I  was  bom. 

Fal.  I  do  believe  the  swearer.     What  with  me? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two? 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman ;  and  I'll  vouchsafe 
thee  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  mistress  Ford,  sir: — I  pray, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. — ^I  myself  dwell  with 
master  Doctor  Caius. 

Fal.  Well,  on :  Mistress  Ford,  you  say, — 


probably  deriyed  from  the  hd  that  a  number  of  the  houses  there  had  picked  or 
pointed  hatches,  hatches  with  spikes  at  the  top  of  them  at  the  doors.  Saeh  was 
ordinarily  the  case  with  houses  of  ill  fiune  in  the  time  of  Shakeq>eare.  ^  Plckt- 
hatch"  is  often  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers. 

*  —  your  RBD-LATTiCB  phrsses  ;]    i. «.  your  pttUMumm  hm|;iiage:  pnblfe 
houses  were  distingnisbed  by  red  laltieet.    See  also  Vol.  ir.  p.  9791. 
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Quick.  Your  worship  says  very  true : — I  pray  yo.ur 
worship,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  I  warrant  thee,  nobody  hears: — mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so  ?  Heaven  bless  them,  and  make 
them  his  servants*! 

Fed.  Well:  Mistress  Ford; — ^what  of  her? 

Quick.  Why,  sir,  she's  a  good  creature.  Lord,  lord ! 
your  worship's  a  wanton :  well,  heaven  forgive  you,  and 
all  of  us,  I  pray ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford ;— come,  mistress  Ford, — 

Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it. 
You  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,  as  'tis  won- 
derful :  the  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the  court 
lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought  her  to  such 
a  canary;  yet  there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and 
gentlemen,  with  their  coaches;  I  warrant  you,  coach 
after  coacji,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after  gift ;  smelling 
so  sweetly,  all  musk,  and  so  rushling,  I  warrant  you, 
in  silk  and  gold;  and  in  such  alligant  terms;  and  in 
such  wine  and  sugar  of  the  best,  and  the  fairest,  that 
would  have  won  any  woman's  heart,  and,  I  warrant  you, 
they  could  never  get  an  eye-vnnk  of  her. — I  had  myself 
twenty  angels  given  me  this  morning ;  but  I  defy  all 
angels,  (in  any  such  sort,  as  they  say,)  but  in  the  way  of 
honesty : — and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get  her 
so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of  them  all ; 
and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more^  pen- 
sioners ;  but-,  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one  with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  says  she  to  me?  be  brief,  my  good 
she  Mercury. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter,  for  the 

^ —  Heaven  bless  them,  and  make  them  his  servants  !]  We  only  mention 
that  the  quartos  read,  **  God  bless  them,*'  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  MS.,  from  which  the  folio  was  printed,  had  been  corrected  by  th«  Master  of 
the  Revels.  The  quarto,  1602,  was  published  before  the  statote  (8  Jac  I. 
cap.  21.)  against  the  profime  use  of  the  name  of  the  Creator  on  the  stage, 
was  passed,  and  the  quarto,  1619,  followed  that  imprearion. 
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which  she  thanks  you  a  thousand  times;  and  she  gives 
you  to  notify,  that  her  husband  will  be  absence  from 
bis  house  between  ten  and  eleven* 

Fai,  Ten  and  eleven  ? 

Quick.  A}\  forsooth ;  and  then  you  may  come  and 
see  the  picture,  ehe  Bays,  that  you  wot  of:  master 
Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  from  home*     Alas!    the 

eet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him;  he's  a  very 
jealousy  man;  she  leads  a  very  frampold®  life  with  him, 
good  heart. 

Fai.  Ten  and  eleven. — Woman,  commend  me  to 
her;  I  will  not  fail  her. 

Quick  Why,  you  say  well  But  I  liave  another 
messenger  to  your  worship:  mistress  Page  hath  her 
hearty  commendations  to  you  too; — and  let  me  tell 
you  in  your  ear,  she's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife, 
and  one  (I  tell  you)  that  will  not  mm  you  morning  nor 
evening  prayer,  as  any  is  in  Windsor,  whoe'er  lie  the 
other:  and  she  bade  me  tell  your  worship,  that  her 
husband  is  seldom  from  home,  but  she  hopes  there 
will  come  a  time*  I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote 
upon  a  man :  surely,  I  think  you  have  charms,  la ;  yes, 
in  truth, 

Fal,  Not  1, 1  assure  thee ;  setting  the  attraction  of 
jny  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Qtiick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for't ! 

FaL  But,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this:  has  Ford's  wife, 
and  Page*s  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how  they  love 
me? 

Qnivk.  Til  at  were  a  jest,  indeed  ! — they  have  not  so 
little  grace,  I  hope : — that  were  a  trick,  indeed !  But 
mistiness  Page  would  desire  you  to  send  her  your  little 
page,  of  all  Iove«':  her  husband  has  a  marvellous  in- 

*  —  a  very  rftj^upoLb  lifo — ]  *'  Frunpcili!  **  k  a  v«ry  comtnon  word  in 
aulhori  of  Ih^  litim,  hnt  vurmm^y  ipelt :  it  a<iuftl]y  tiicfinii  rrjuiiimif  or  unrnty^ 
AXitl  aueli  b  jJiu  t^nsv  rumurod  hore*     f  i  b  «tili  tuknl  hi  Norfolk, 

'  ^^  of  &n  lovett :}    Thin  cxpniisioTi  b  equivsleat  lo  btf  nil  m#am$*  See  Vof.  iL 

VOL.  L  P 
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fection  to  the  little  page ;  and,  truly,  master  Page  is  an 
honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in  Windsor  leads  a  better 
life  than  she  does :  do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will, 
take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed  when  she  list,  rise  when  she 
list^  all  is  as  she  will ;  and,  truly,  she  deserves  it^  for  if 
there  be  a  kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one.  You 
must  send  her  your  page ;  no  remedy. 

Fal.  Why,  I  will. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so,  then :  and,  look  you,  he  may  ^ 
come  and  go  between  you  both ;  tkudfAwmif-iimmt  Ltt?e 
a^naywQid^  that  you  may  know  one  another^s  mind, 
and  the  boy  never  need  to  understand  any  thing :  for 
'tis  not  good  that  children  should  know  any  wicked- 
ness ;  old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say, 
and  know  the  world. 

Fal,  Fare  thee  well:  commend  me  to  them  both. 
There's  my  purse ;  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. — ^Boy,  go  along 
with  this  woman. — ^This  news  distracts  me. 

lE^eunt  Quickly  and  Robin«J| 

Fid.  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers*. —  ** 

Clap  on  more  sails ;  pursue,  up  with  your  fights : 
Give  fire !    She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

lEarit  PiSTO^j 

Fal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack?  go  thy  ways;  Tjjfp 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  I  have  done.  Will 
they  yet  look  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  expence 
of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer?  Good  body,  I 
thank  thee:  let  them  say,  'tis  grossly  done;  so  it  be 
fairly  done,  no  matter. 

'  —  have  a  mat  word,]  t.  e,  hyeword,  or  watchword.  It  ocenrB  a§aiii  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  comedy,  Ac.  ▼.  sc.  2,  and  in  Vol.  iU.  p.  368. 

'  This  PUNK  is  one  of  Cupid*s  carriers : — ]  A  pitik  was  the  name  of  a  teiel, 
and  it  was  also  applied  metaphorically  :  ''punk"  may  be  the  same  word  cot- 
rupted  :  the  phrase  in  the  next  line,  ''up  with  your  fights,"  is  technical  to  die 
sea,  and  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  :  "  fights  "  seem  to  have  been  some- 
thing placed  round  the  deck  of  a  ship  before  action,  in  order  to  conceal  and 
protect  the  crew.  Coles,  in  his  ^  EngL  Diet."  1677,  defines  them,  ^  coT«rt%  any 
pUeea  where  men  may  stand  nnseen,  and  use  their  arms  m  a  ship.** 
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Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook  below 
would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
you ;  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught 
of  sack. 

Fd.  Brook,  is  his  name  ? 
^     Bard.  Ajj  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in ;  ^Eant  Bardolph.]     Such  Brooks 
are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  such  liquor.    Ah !  ha ! 
.   mistress  Ford  and  mistress  Page,  have  I  encompassed 
nrou?  go  to;  vtaM 

^  Be-^nter  Bardolph,  tcith  Ford  disguised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

FaL  And  you,  sir:  would  you  speak  with  me? 

Ford.  I  make  bold,  to  press  with  so  little  preparation 
I  upon  you. 

r        Fal.  You're  welcome.     What's  your  will  ? — Gi^e  us 
l6ttv€r'drawer.  lErit  Bardolph. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentleman  that  have  spent  much : 
1^  my  name  is  Brook. 

Fal.  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  acquaintance 
of  you. 

Ford.  Good  sir  John,  I  sue  for  yours :  not  to  charge 
you,  for  I  must  let  you  understand,  I  think  myself  in 
better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are;  the  which 
hath  something  embolden'd  me  to  this  unseasoned 
intrusion,  for,  they  say,  if  money  go  before  all  ways 
do  lie  open. 

Fal.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

I— goto;TiA!]  Ftaoeeortin  *'Heiit7yi.''pMiiiL  VoLt.  p.  96C.  It 
k  there  need  as  a  word  of  enooaragemeiit : 

''Why,  via/  to  Londoo  will  we  mareh  amain.** 
Here  it  is  employed  mors  in  the  way  of  exnltatioo  and  joj. 

p2 
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Ford.  Troth,  and  I  have  a  bag  of  money  here 
troubles  me :  if  you  will  help  to  bear  it,  sir  John,  talfie 
all,  or  half,  for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 

Fed.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be  your 
porter. 

F(yrd.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
hearing. 

Fed.  Speak,  good  master  Brook ;  I  shall  be  glad  to 
be  your  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I,  hear  you  are  a  scholar, — I  will  be  brief 
with  you, — and  you  have  been  a  ^man  long  known  to 
me,  though  I  had  never  sq  good  means,  as  desire,  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  you.  I  shall  discover  a 
thing  to  you,  wherein  I  must  very  much  lay  open  mine 
own  imperfection ;  but,  good  sir  John,  as  you  nave  one 
eye  upon  my  follies,  as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn 
another  into  the  register  of  your  own,  that  I  may  pass 
with  a  reproof  the  easier,  sith  you  yourself  know,  how 
easy  it  is  to  be  such  an  offenderi 

Fed.  Very  well,  sir ;  proceed. 

Ford.  There  is  a  gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her 
husband's  name  is  Ford. 

Fed.  Well,  sir. 

Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to  yon, 
bestowed  much  on  her;  followed  her  with  a  doting 
observance ;  engrossed  opportunities  to  meet  her ;  fee'd 
every  slight  occasion,  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me 
sight  of  her:  not  only  bought  many  presents  to  give 
her,  but  have  given  largely  to  many,  to  know  what  she 
would  have  given.  Briefly,  I  have  pursued  her,  as  love 
hath  pursued  me,  which  hath  been,  on  the  wing  of  all 
occasions:  but  whatsoever  I  have  merited,  either  m 
my  mind,  or  in  my  means,  meed,  I  am  sure,  I  have 
received  none,  unless  experience  be  a  jewel ;  that  I 
have  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate,  and  that  hath 
taught  me  to  say  this : 
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.    Lorn  like  a  shudowflies^  whmi  suhntmice  Ime  pursues; 
'    Pursuing  that  ihtUJlies^  md  Jibing  what  purst^e^K 

Fal,  lime  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfaction  at 
her  tiands  ? 

Ford,  Never. 

Fal.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose? 

Ford,  Never* 

FaL  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then? 

Ford.  Like  a  fair  house,  btiilt  upon  another  man's 
ground;  so  that  I, have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking 
the  place  where  I  erected  it. 

Fui^  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to  me? 

Ford'  Wlien  I  have  told  you  thaU  I  liave  tokl  you 
all.  Some  say^  that  though  she  appear  honest  to  nie» 
yet  in  other  places  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far,  that 
tljere  is  shrewd  constmction  made  of  her.  Now,  sir 
John,  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose;  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman of  excellent  breedings  admirable  discourse,  of 
great  admittance,  authentic  in  your  place  and  person, 
generally  allowed  for  your  many  war-like,  court-like, 
and  learned  preparations. 

FaL  O,  sir! 

Ford,  Believe  it^  for  you  know  it — There  is  money ; 
spend  it,  spend  it:  spend  more;  spend  all  I  have,  only 
give  me  so  much  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it^  as  to 
ky  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford*8  wife: 
use  your  art  of  wooing,  win  her  to  consent  to  you ;  if 
any  man  may,  you  may  as  soon  as  any. 

FaL  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemency  of  your 
aSeetion,  that  I  should  win  what  yon  would  enjoy? 
Methinks,  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very  pi-eposterously* 

F&rd,  O!  understand  my  drift.     She  dwells  m  ae- 


*  —  jinrl  flytni^  wIiaI  |tttr«tic#.]  Tbia  couplet  h  printed  In  italic  t/^e,  tm^ 
innrktHl  wHIi  In  v^ctHi^il  e<inirisiin  iu  Uie  folio,  1623:  it  is  prulmbi^  a.  i|UQCAlliia, 
iiJtliim^li  ihtt  wriU«r  uf  it  Iihm  nnt  been  diaci^vered.  In  wt>i*ka  of  Uie  tttufl  pAH- 
wigvH  well  »4jnt)i«'«l  for  iitiptiiiioii  worr  eottK^tinies  denoied  bj  mverted  ^mnui& 
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curely  on  the  excellencj  of  her  honour,  that  tlie  folly 
of  my  soul  dares  not  present  itself:  she  is  too  bright  to 
be  looked  against.  Now,  could  I  come  to  her  "with 
any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires  had  instance  and 
argument  to  commend  themselves;  I  could  drive  her, 
then,  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,  her  reputation,  her 
marriage  vow,  and  a  thousand  other  her  defences,  which 
now  are  too  too  strongly  embattled  against  me.  What 
say  you  to*t,  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with  your 
money ;  next,  give  me  your  hand ;  and  last,  as  I  am  t 
gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 

Ford.  O  good  sir ! 

Fal.  I  say  you  shall*. 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  sir  John;  you  shall  want 
none. 

Fal.  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook ;  you  shall 
want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell  you)  by  her 
own  appointment;  even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her 
assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me :  I  say,  I  shall 
be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven ;  for  at  that  time 
the  jealous  rascally  knave,  her  husband,  will  be  forth. 
Come  you  to  me  at  night;  you  shall  know  how  I  speed. 

Ford.  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you 
know  Ford,  sir? 

Fal.  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave !  I  know  him 
not. — Yet  I  wrong  him,  to  call  him  poor:  they  say, 
the  jealous  wittoUy  knave  hath  masses  of  money,  for 
the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well-fevoured.  I  will 
use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer,  and 
there's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir,  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

Fal.  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue !  I  will 

*  —  I  flay  you  shall.]  Malone  inserted  **  Master  Brook"  befoce  tlieae  words: 
he  took  the  addition  from  the  quartos,  hut  it  is  not  merely  quite  nesdlosij  but  it 
may  be  said  to  lessen  the  emphasis  of  Falstaff's  assuranee. 
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Stare  liim  out  of  his  wits;  I  will  awe  him  nith  my 
cudgel :  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the  cuckold  8 
horns;  master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know  I  will  predomi- 
nate over  the  peasant,  and  than  shalt  lie  with  his  wife, 
■ — Come  to  me  soon  &t  night. — Ford's  a  knave,  and  I 
will  aggravate  bis  style;  thou,  master  Brook,  shalt  know 
him  for  a  knave  and  cuckold. — Come  to  me  soon  at 
night.  IRriL 

^L  Ford.  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this! — 
KMy  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatience. — Who 
B«ays^  this  is  impro\ident  jealousy?  my  wife  hath  sent 
^Bo  him,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is  made.  Would 
^ftny  man  have  thought  this? — See  the  hell  of  having  a 
false  woman  !  my  bed  shall  be  abused^  my  cotters  ran- 
[  sacked,  my  reputation  gnawn  at ;  and  I  shall  not  only 
^K<eceive  this  villainous  wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adop- 
^^lon  of  abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that  does  me  this 
wTong.  Terms!  names! — A  maimon  sounds  well ;  Lu- 
cifer, well ;  Barbason,  well ;  yet  they  are  devils*  addi- 
tions* the  names  of  fiends :  but  cuckold !  wittol,  cuck- 
^^id !  the  devil  himself  hath  not  such  a  name.  Page  is 
^||bi  BBS,  a  secure  ass  ;  he  will  trust  his  wife,  be  will  not 
be  jealous:  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with  my  but- 
ter, parson  Hugh  the  Welch  man  with  my  cheese,  an 
Irishman  with  my  aqua-vitie  bottle,  or  a  thief  to  walk 
my  ambling  gelding,  than  my  wife  with  herself;  then 
she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises ;  and 
what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect,  they 
will  break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effect.  Heaven  be 
praised  for  my  jealousy  !^ — ^Eleven  o'clock  the  hour:  I 
will  prevent  this^  detect  my  wife,  be  revenged  on  Fal- 
stafii  and  laugh  at  Page,  I  will  about  it ;  better  three 
hours  too  soon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie^  tie ! 
cuckold !  cuckold  !  cuckold  !  [AlrtL 
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SCENE  III. 
Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Caius  cmd  Rugby. 

Cains.  Jack  Rugby ! 

Rug.  Sir. 

Caitis.  Vat  is  de  clock,  Jack  ? 

Rug.  Tis  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  sir  Hugh  promised 
to  meet. 

Caiu>8.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no 
come:  he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  tto-^ema 
By  gar.  Jack  Rugby,  he  is^tead-alreadj^tf  ho  bo  come. 

Rug.  He  is  wise,  sir ;  he  knew  your  worship  would 
kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Caius.  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill  kill 
him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack ;  I  vill  tell  you  how  I  vill 
kill  him. 

Rug.  Alas,  sir !  I  cannot  fence. 

Caius.  Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 

Rug.  Forbear ;  here's  company. 

Enter  Host^  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Page. 

Host.  Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

Shal.  Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 

Page.  Now,  good  master  doctor. 
^  Slen.  Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 

Caitis.  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for? 

Host.  To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see  thee 
traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there;  to  see 
thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  dis- 
tance, thy  montant*.     Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian  ?  is  he 

*  —  thy  stock,  thy  reyene,  thy  distance,  thy  montant.]  These,  and  othen 
that  precede  them,  are  anglicised  terms  of  the  fencing  sohooL  In  *  Modi  Ade 
about  Nothing,"  Vol.  iL  p.  188,  Beatrice  asks  req>ectiDg  BenedidK  by  the  name 
of  Signer  MontatUo. 
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.dead,  my  Francisco  ?  ha,  bully !     Wtat  says  my  JSecu- 
piu8?  my  Galen?  my  heart  of  elder?  ha!  is  he  dead, 
luily-state  ?  is  he  dead  ? 

Ctnus,  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  the 
vorld  ;  he  is  act  show  his  face. 

IJosL   Thou  art  a  Castalian-king-Urinal :    Hector  of 
reece,  my  boy- 

Caim,  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  stay  six 
or  seven,  two,  tree  hours  for  him,  and  he  is  no  come, 

SA(d.  He  is  the  wiser  man,  ma^iiter  doctor:  he  is  a 
curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if  you  should 
fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  profeesions.  Is  it 
not  true^  master  Page  ? 

KPaffe.    Master  Shallow,  you   have   yourself  been  a 
eat  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 
Shid.  Bodykins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be  old, 
d  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out,  my  finger  itches 
to  make  one.     Though  we  are  justices^  and  doctors, 
and  churchmen,  master  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our 
youth  in  U8 ;  we  are  the  sons  of  women,  master  Page. 
Paifi\  Tis  true,  master  Shallow. 
Skal,    It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page,      Master 
doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.     I  am 
sworn  of  the  peace:  you  have  showed  yourself  a  wise 
physician,  and  sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a  wise  and 
patient  churchman.      You   must  go  with  me,  master 
doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest -justice  ; — a  word,  monsieur 
Mock- water  ^ 

Cuim.  Mock-vater!  vat  is  dat? 
HmL  Mock-water  in  our  English  tongue  is  valour, 
ully. 


*  A  w^Ri»i  moDfiScur  MocK-wAtE^]    *^  Word"  ii  %em^  i^e  qtmrtow,  1603  Mid 

161  &  :  it  KM  n<*%  iti  uty  of  the  fotba,  tmt  k  ^vjdeatljf  DMaMTy^     The  Hoat  C^Ua 

^m  **  Af^H'k^Mrjtifjr/*  pri»b4il>t)r|  in  ridiintl«  of  the  ttiaaner  In  «rhieh  Or,  Ciiua 

%i  till!  c«iiiiL<ntB  of  uxInjU^,  l»j  pri^c«iidiD|^  Oierrby  to  iindprst«Dil  diicaAc*. 

liJoDiS  ^^  tlic  ui&tAiioe  of  Fiinncr,  prtulwd  it  «  Jf  itdt-nri^ter/*  In  oufitmdiotioD  to 

aK  thif  old  cdltitjiiA  qimrto  and  fiilio. 
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Caitis.  Bj  gar,  then,  I  have  as  much  mock-vater  as 
de  Englishman. — Scurvy  jack-dog  priest !  by  gar,  me 
vill  cut  his  ears. 

Host.  He  will  clapper-claw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caius.  Clapper-de-claw !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caitis.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  clapper-de-claw 
me ;  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host.  And  I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  let  him  wag. 

Caitis.  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully, — But  first,  master  guest, 
and  master  Page,  and  eke  cavalero  Slender,  go  you 
through  the  town  to  Frogmore.  [Aside  to  them. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he? 

Host.  He  is  there :  see  what  humour  he  is  in,  and  I 
will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields.  WiB-it  do 
well?  > 

SM.  We  will  do  it. 

Page.  Shal.  and  Slen.  Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 

[EjpeurU  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slendeb. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest,  for  he  speak 
for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host.  Let  him  die.  Sheath  thy  impatience;  tbrew 
cold  water  on  thy  choler.  Go  about  the  fields  with  me 
through  Frogmore;  I  will  bring  thee  where  mistress 
Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm-house  a  feasting,  and  thou 
shall  woo  her.     Cried  game,  said  I  well? 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  tunk  you  vor  dat :  by  gar,  I  love 
you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest,  de  earl, 
de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  patients. 

Host.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary  toward 
Anne  Page :  said  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  good ;  veil  said. 

Host.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heels,  Jack  Rugby.         [ExeimL 
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ACT  IIL    SCENE  L 
A  Field  near  Frogmore. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple* 

ii?fl.  I  pray  you  now,  good  master  Slenders  eerving- 
^jnan,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name^  which  way  have 
you  looked  for  master  Caius^  that  calls  himself  Doctor 
of  Physk  ? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  petty-ward^,  the  park- ward, 
eyery  way;  old  Windsor  way,  and  every  way  but  the 
town  way* 

Mm.   I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  you  will  alio 
^Jook  that  way. 

H     Sim.  I  will,  sin  {^Retiring. 

H     Em.  Pless  my  soul!  how  ftill  of  cholers  1  am,  and 
»     trempling  of  mind ! — I  shall  be  glad,  if  he  have  de- 
ceived me. — How  melancholies  I  am! — I  will  koog  his 
urinals  about  his  knave's  costard,  when  I  have  good 
opportunities  for  the  'ork : — pless  my  soul !  [Sings. 

To  shatiow  riners^,  to  whose  falls 
Mdodiom  birds  sing  madrigals ; 
nere  will  we  make  our  peds  ofroseSt 
And  a  thousand Jragrant  posies. 
To  shallow — 


•  Matt7,  ttr,the  fKTTr-WA»»,]    Spelt  « /iai*#-w*rd  "  in  Oie  old  foWtmi  the 

^  are  isilcnl  on  the  point,  ftnd  w«  niii^t  suppose  thftt  Slender  rvrfcri  to 

(  plibcw  ttnt  now  known,  but  then  known  as  tht*   Petty,     Po«ib|/  the  litifs 

nrk  WHM  then  known  iw  i}w  Petty »     In  Cambridge  is  m  part  of  llie  luirD  eftlM 

try  t;«try,  and  In  WcstminHtrr  we  have  Petty  France. 

?  Ti>  Mhjiikw  rivers  J  This  in  tk  q  notation  frorn  a  poem  imqiiflatkinjibly  liy 
lUrltjw**,  ju-ijited  imperfwlly  in  "  The  Pan^lonuif  Pilgrim/*  1IKI9,  and  tliw* 
waigTiM'd  Id  8lmkoflpoiinc.  The  qu<yt«tiaiir  s«  It  itftod*  id  ihn  pUy  mad  a»  it  h 
gi,vmt  lu  **  The  PAwi'm^te  Pilgrifsi/*  m^  b«  oompuvd  by  rd^noed  to  Vol.  riii 
,  ^70.  A  nior«  c<0TDplpto  verftitan  of  tb«  poem  ii  eoQlaified  in  Perry^ft  **  R#. 
(Hif«,"  tvl  I,  p,  237,  tdit,  m\2. 
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Mercy  on  me !  I  have  a  great  dispositions  to  cry. 

Melodious  birds  sing  tAadrigals ; — 
When  as  I  sat  in  PabyUm^y — 
And  a  tJiousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow — 

Sim.  [Coming  forwara.']  Yonder  he  is  coming,  this 
way,  sir  Hugh. 

Eva.  He's  welcome. — 

To  shallow  rivers^  to  whose  faUs — 

Heaven  prosper  the  right ! — What  weapons  is  he  ? 

Sim.  No  weapons,  sir.  There  comes  my  master, 
master  Shallow,  and  anotheFgentleiu&QjSrom  Frogmore, 
over  the  stile,  this  way. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  give  me  my  gown ;  or  else  keep  it  in 
your  arms. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Shal.  How  now,  master  parson !  Good-morrow,  good 
sir  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good 
student  from  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderful. 

Slen.  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

Page.  Save  you,  good  sir  Hugh. 

Eva.  Pless  you  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you  ! 

Shal.  What !  the  sword  and  the  word  ?  do  you  study 
them  both,  master  parson  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and  hose, 
this  raw  rheumatic  day  ? 

Eva.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good  office,  mas- 
ter parson. 

*  When  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon,-^]  This  line,  as  Malone  observed,  is  an  altera- 
tion of  one  in  the  old  yersion  <^  Psalm  exxxvii.  ''  When  we  did  sit  in  BabytoD." 
In  the  quartos  a  line  is  given  from  the  ballad  of  **  The  goodly  and  eonstaat 
Wjfe  Susanna;^  viz.  ^'There  dwelt  a  man  in  Babylon  f  wbieh  la  printed  at 
length  hi  Percy's  **  Reliqnes,"  voL  L  p.  284,  edit  ISli.  Peiliapa  the  aetor  wm 
allowed  some  license  aa  to  what  he  would  sing. 
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Eta.  Fery  well :  what  is  it  ? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  reverend  gentleman,  who, 
belike  having  received  wrong  by  some  person,  is  at 
most  odds  with  his  own  gravity  and  patience  that  ever 
you  saw, 

SkaL  I  have  lived  fourscore  years,  and  upward^  I 
never  beard  a  man  of  his  pl^ce^  gravity,  and  learning, 
fio  wide  of  bis  own  respect 

Eva.  What  is  he? 

Pa^e.  I  think  you  know  him  ;  master  doctor  Caioi, 
the  renowned  French  physician. 

Eva.  Got's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart!  I  had 
as  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  porridge. 

Page.  Why? 

Em.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Ilibbocrates  and 

Jen, — and  he  is  a  knave  besides;  a  cowardly  knave^ 

lyou  would  desires  to  be  acquainted  witbaK 

Page.  I  warrant  you,  he's  the  man  sliould  fight  with 
him, 

Slen.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page! 

ShaL  It  appears  8o»  by  his  weapons, — Keep  them 
asunder : — here  comes  doctor  Cains. 


Enter  Host,  Caius*  and  Rugby. 

Page.  Nay,  good  master  parson,  keep  in  your  weapon, 
I      ShaL  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor, 

JJmL  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question :  let  them 
keep  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 

Cairn.  I  pray  you,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit  your 
J  ear;  verefore  vill  you  not  meet  a-me? 

Eva*  Pray  you,  use  your  patience ;  in  good  time. 
Cairn.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  de  Jack  dog,  Jolm 
'ape, 

Eva,  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to  other 
ten's  humours;  I  desire  you  in  friendship,  and  I  will 
one  way  or  other  make  you  amends. — ^I  will  knog  your 
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urinals  about  your  lomve's  cogscomb  fbr  imsshig  your 
meetings  and  appointments^ 

Caius.  DiaUe ! — Jaek  Iiugb3V'"'^guag  Host  de  Jarre- 
tiere^  have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him  ?  have  I  not» 
at  de  place  I  did  appoint  ? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  Christians  soul,  now,  look  you,  this 
is  the  place  appointed.  I'll  be  judgement  by  mine 
Host  of  the  Gaiter. 

Host.  Peace^  I  say !  Gallia  and  Guallia,  French  and 
Welch';  soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Cains.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good :  excellent. 

ffast.  Peace,  I  say !  hear  mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 
Am  I  politic?  am  I  subtle?  am  I  a  Macfaiavel?  Shall 
I  lose  my  doctor  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  potions,  and 
the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  parson?  my  priest?  my 
sir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  no- 
verbs. — Give  me  thy  hand,  terrestrial;  so*: — Give  me 
thy  hand,  celestial;  so. — Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived 
you  both ;  I  have  directed  you  to  wrong  places :  your 
hearts  are  mighty,  your  skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt 
sack  be  the  issue.— Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn. — 
Follow  me,  lad  of  peace ;  follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shal.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host. — Follow,  gentlemen, 
follow. 

Skn.  O,  sweet  Anne  Page  ! 

[Kreunt  Shallow,  Slender,  Page,  and  Host. 

Caius.  Ha !  do  I  perceive  dat  ?  have  you  make-a  de 
sot  of  us  ?  ha,  ha ! 

'  —  for  mining  your  meetings  and  appointments.]  These  words  are  from 
the  quartos,  and  by  what  follows  it  seems  that  they  are  necessary  to  the  sense : 
Caius,  thus  charged,  appeals  to  bystanders,  if  he  had  not  come  to  the  {dace 
appointed. 

^  Peace,  I  say  !  Gallia,  and  Guallia,  French  and  Welch  ;]  In  the  folios  it 
stands  «  GallU  and  Gaule  ;*'  but  as  the  host  puts  <"  French  "  before  <<  Welch,**  it 
seems  probable  that  the  true  reading  is  what  we  have  given,  "Gallia  and 
Guallia.'*  Mr.  Halliweirs  MS.  confirms  this  emendation,  by  having  **  Gallia  and 
Wallia,"  which  was,  in  fact,  Sir  T.  Hanmer's  conjectural  emeodatioiL 

'  —  Give  me  thy  band,  terrestrial ;  so  :— ]  These  words  are  also  wanting  in 
the  folios,  but  the  antithesis  seems  required,  and  was  doubtle«  written  bj  the 
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Eva.  This  is  well ;  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting-stog. 
— I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends,  and  let  us 
knog  our  prains  together  to  be  revenge  on  this  same 
seal  I,  scurvy,  cogging  companion,  the  Host  of  the  Gar- 
ter. 

Caius.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart.  He  promise  to  bring 
me  vere  is  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  he  deceive  me  too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles. — Pray  you,  fol- 
low. lE^eunt. 


SCENE  n. 
A  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  viray,  little  gallant :  you 
were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader. 
Whether  had  you  rather,  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  your 
master^s  heels? 

Bob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwarf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O !  you  are  a  flattering  boy:  now,  I  see, 
you'll  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Fobd. 

Ford.  Well  met,  mistress  Page.     Whither  go  you  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife:  is  she  at 
home? 

Ford.  Ay;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together, 
for  want  of  company.  I  think,  if  your  husbands  were 
dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — two  other  husbands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name 
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is  my  husband  had  him  of. — What  do  you  call  your 
knight's  name,  sirrah  ? 

Rob.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he ;  I  can  never  hit  on's  name. — 
There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  he ! 
Is  your  wife  at  home,  indeed  ? 

Ford.  Indeed,  she  is. 

Mrs.  Page.  By  your  leave,  sir :  I  am  sick,  till  I  see 
her.  \^Ejpeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 

Ford.  Has  Page  any  brains?  hath  he  any  eyes?  hath 
he  any  thinking  ?  Sure,  they  sleep ;  he  hath  no  use  of 
them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  miles, 
as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point-blank  twelve. score. 
He  pieces-out  his  wife's  inclination ;  he  gives  her  folly 
motion,  and  advantage:  and  now  she's  going  to  my 
wife,  and  FalstaflTs  boy  with  her.  A  man  may  hear 
this  shower  sing  in  the  wind : — and  FalstaflTs  boy  with 
her! — Good  plots! — ^they  are  laid;  and  our  revolted 
wives  share  damnation  together.  Well;  I  will  take 
him,  then  torture  my  wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of 
modesty  from  the  so-seeming  mistress  Page,  divulge 
Page  himself  for  a  secure  and  wilful  Actaeon ;  and  to 
these  violent  proceedings  all  my  neighbours  shall  cry 
aim*.  [Clock  strikes.']  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue, 
and  my  assurance  bids  me  search;  there  I  shall  find 
Falstaff.  I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this,  than 
mocked ;  for  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  that 
FalstaflF  is  there :  I  will  go. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  Slender,  Hosty  Sir  Hugh 
Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 

Pagey  Shal.  Sfc.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 

*  —  all  my  neighbooxB  shall  crt  aim.]  To  '*  cry  aim  "  is  to  encowtigi.  See 
Vol.  yi.  p.  361,  for  the  distinetion  between  to  cry  aim  and  to  giwe  aim.  ^  1^  giro 
aim  "  has  ooeoired  in  this  Vol  p.  167. 
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Ford.  Trustme,  a  good  knot  I  have  good  cheer  at 
home,  and  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me. 

Shal.  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 

Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir :  we  have  appointed  to  dine 
vnth  mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with  her 
for  more  money  than  I'll  speak  of. 

SJuil.  We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between 
Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we 
shall  have  our  answer. 

Slen.  I  hope,  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 

Page.  You  have,  master  Slender ;  I  stand  wholly  for 
you : — ^but  my  wife,  master  doctor,  is  for  you  altogether. 

Caius.  Ay,  by  gar;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me:  my 
nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Host.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton?  he 
capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes 
verses,  he  speaks  holyday,  he  smells  April  and  May: 
he  will  carry 't,  he  will  carry't ;  *tis  in  his  buttons ;  he 
will  carry*t. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The  gen- 
tleman is  of  no  having:  he  kept  company  with  the 
wild  Prince  and  Poins ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  region ;  he 
knows  too  much.  No,  he  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his 
fortunes  with  the  finger  of  my  substance :  if  he  take 
her,  let  him  take  her  simply :  the  wealth  I  have  waits 
on  my  consent,  and  my  consent  goes  not  that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go  home 
with  me  to  dinner :  besides  your  cheer,  you  shall  have 
sport ;  I  will  show  you  a  monster. — Master  doctor,  you 
shall  go: — so  shall  you,  master  Page; — and  you,  sir 
Hugh. 

Shal.  Well,  fare  you  well. — We  shall  have  the  freer 
wooing  at  master  Page's. 

[^Ea^eunt  Shallow  and  Slender. 

Caiits.  Go  home,  John  Rugby;  I  come  anon. 

[EjpU  Buoby. 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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^  • 

Host.  Farewell,  my  hearts.  I  will  to  my  honest 
knight  FalstafF,  and  drink  canary  with  him. 

[Eant  Host. 

Ford.  \^Aside.']  I  think,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe-wine 
first  with  him;  I'll  make  him  dance.  Will  you  go, 
gentles  ? 

AU.  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster.       \^ExeunL 


SCENE  JII. 
A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Foi'd.  What,  John !  what,  Robert ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly.     Is  the  buck-basket— 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant. — What^  Robin,  I  say  ! 

Enter  Servants  with  a  large  Basket. 

Mrs.^  Page.  Come,  come,  come. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Here,  set  it  down. 

Mrs.  Page.  Give  your  men  the  charge :  we  must  he 
brief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John,  and 
Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew-house ;  and 
when  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  forth,  and  (without 
any  pause,  or  staggering)  take  this  basket  on  your 
shoulders:  that  done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  hasten  tmd 
carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead,  and 
there  empty  it  in  the  muddy  ditch,  close  by  the  Thames 
side. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  will  do  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  have  told  them  over  and  over;  they 
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lack  no  direction.     Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  are 
called.  lEareunt  Servants. 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Robin. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  now,  my  eyas-musket ^'  what  news 
with  you? 

Mob.  My  master,  sir  John,  is  come  in  at  your  back- 
door, mistress  Ford,  and  requests  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  little  Jack-a-lent*,  have  you  been 
true  to  us  ? 

Rob.  Ay,  I'll  be  sworn:  my  master  knows  not  of 
your  being  here ;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into 
everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it,  for  he  swears  he'll 
turu  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou*rt  a  gopd  boy ;  this  secrecy  of  thine 
shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee  a  new 
doublet  and  hose. — ^I'U  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  so. — Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am  alone. 
Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue.     [Eadt  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  warrant  thee :  if  I  do  not  act  it,  hiss 
me.  [jEn<  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go  to,  then :  well  use  this  unwholesome 
humidity,  this  gross  watery  pumpion ; — we'll  teach  him 
to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Falstaff. 
Fed.  Have  I  caught   thee,   my  heavenly  jewel*? 

*  How  now,  my  stas-musket  !]  An  **  eyas"  is  a  yonng  hawk,  (see  Vol.  tu. 
p.  247)  and,  as  Warburton  explained,  a  **  musket "  is  a  small  hawk  from  the 
Italian  mutcKetto,  so  that  **  eyas  musket  *'  means  young  UuU  kawk.  Augustine 
Saker,  in  his  *^  Narbonus,"  1680,  says,  ^  You  know  the  eyat  Aotelbe  is  soone  re- 
daymed,  but  if  he  be  not  fedde,  he  will  quickly  away." 

*  —  Jack>a-lent,]  A  Jack  a*  leni  was  a  puppet  thrown  at  fai  Lent,  like 
shrove-cocks,  by  way  of  amusement. 

'  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  hearenly  jewel  1]  The  second  scmg  in  Sidney's 
^  Astrophel  and  Stella  "  begins  thus  :^ 

**  Have  I  caught  my  hearenly  jewel 

Teaching  sleep  most  fair  to  be  f 

These  poems  were  first  printed  in  1661,  imdflr  the  edilmnhip  of  ThoniM  Nash* 

a2 
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'% 

Why,  now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough: 
this  is  the  period  of  my  ambition.   O  this  blessed  hour! 

Mrs,  Ford,  O,  sweet  sir  John ! 

FaL  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate, 
mistress  Ford.  Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  I  would 
thy  husband  were  dead,  Til  speak  it  before  the  best 
lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Fw*d.  I  your  lady,  sir  John !  alas,  I  should  be 
a  pitifiil  lady. 

Fal.  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such  another. 
I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond :  thou 
hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow,  that  becomes 
the  ship-tire  ^  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian 
admittance. 

Mrs,  Ford,  A  plain  kerchief,  sir  John :  my  brows 
become  nothing  else ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal,'  By  the  Lord,  thou  art  a  tyrant  to  say  so :  thou 
woufdst  make  an  absolute  courtier ;  and  the  firm  fix- 
ture of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy 
gait,  in  S^  semi-circted  farthingale.  I  see  what  thou 
wert,  if  fdrtune  thy  foe  were  not,  nature  thy  friend': 
come,  thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Believe  me,  there's  no  such  thing  in 
me. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee?  let  that  persuade 
thee,. there's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.  Come; 
I  cannot  cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that»  like  a 
many  of  these  lisping  haw-thorn  buds,  that  come  like 
women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklersbury 
in  simple-time®:  I  cannot;  but  I  love  thee,  none  but 
thee,  and  thou  deservest  it. 


'  —  that  becomes  the  ship-tire,]  Alluding  to  a  species  of  head-dress,  pix>- 
bably  like  a  ship  with  streamers,  then  in  fashion.  The  quartos  just  above  hare 
bent  for  "  beauty,"  and,  below,  traitor  for  "  tyrant,"  of  the  folios. 

"  if  fortune  thy  foe  were  not,  nature  thy  friend  :]  So  the  old  copies,  which 
seem  to  require  no  change  :  we  must  understand  being  after  **  nature."  ^ 

'  —  and  smell  like  Bucklersbury  in  simple- time  ;]  *^  Simples  "  were  herbs, 
which  were  sold  at  the  many  apothecaries*  shops  in  Bueklersbury. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir.  I  fear,  you  love 
mistress  Page. 

Fal.  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  love  to  walk  by 
the  Counter-gate,  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek 
of  a  lime-kiln. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows,  how  I  love  you ; 
and  you  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fal.  Keep  in  that  mind ;  V\\  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do,  or  else 
I  could  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Rob.  [  Within.']  Mistress  Ford !  mistress  Ford !  here's 
mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and  blowing,  and 
looking  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak  with  you  pre- 
sently. -^ 

Fal.  She  shall  not  see  me.  I  will  ensconce  me  be- 
hind the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  you,  do  so :  she's  a  very  tabling 
woman. —  [Falsjaff  hides  himself. 

''  V^    *  ^ 
Elder  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

What's  the  matter?  how  now ! 

Mrs.  Page.  O  mistress  Ford !  what  have  you  done  ? 
You're  shamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you're  undone  for 
ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What's  the  matter,  good  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  O  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford !  having  an 
honest  man  to  your  husband  to  give  him  such  cause  of 
suspicion! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? — Out  upon 
you !  how  am  I  mistook  in  you ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  alas !  what's  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband's  coming  hither,  woman, 
with  all  the  oflScers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for  a  gentle- 
man, that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the  house,  by  your 
consent,  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  absence.  You 
are  undone. 
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Mrs.  Ford.  Tis  not  so,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you  have 
such  a  man  here ;  but  'tis  most  certain  your  husband's 
coming,  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heels,  to  search  for 
such  a  one :  I  come  before  to  tell  you.  If  you  know 
yourself  clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  if  you  have  a 
friend  here,  convey,  convey  him  out.  Be  not  amazed ; 
call  all  your  senses  to  you :  defend  your  reputation,  or 
bid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do  ? — ^There  is  a  gentle- 
man, my  dear  friend ;  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  shame, 
so  much  as  his  peril:  I  had  rather  than  a  thousand 
pound,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  For  shame!  never  stand  "you  had  rather," 
and  "you  had  rather:"  your  husband's  here  at  hand; 
bethink  you  of  some  conveyance :  in  the  house  you 
cannot. hide  him. — O,  how  have  you  deceived  me! — 
^Look,  here  is  a  basket:  if  he  be  of  any  reasonable 
stature,  he  may  creep  in  here;  and  throw  foul  linen 
upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  bucking:  or,  it  is 
whiting-time,  send  him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchet 
mead. 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  too  big  to  go  in  there.  What  shall 
I  do? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  Let  me  see't,  let  me  see't !  O,  let  me  see't ! 
I'll  in,  ririn. — Follow  your  friendjs  counsel. — ^I'U  in. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  !  sir  John  Falstaff?  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight  ? 

Fal.  I  love  thee^:  help  me  away;  let  me  creep  in 
here ;  I'll  never — 

[^He  gets  into  the  basket :  they  cover  him  with 
fold  linen. 

1  I  love  thee  :]  After  these  words  ^  and  none  but  thee"  have  QsnaUy  been 
added  from  the  quartos  ;  but,  as  we  have  before  remariEed,  if  thejr  are  to  be 
included  in  the  text,  there  is  no  reason  for  not  inserting  many  oth«r  passages 
from  the  same  editions. 


] 
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Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy.  CaH 
your  men,  mistress  Ford. — You  dissembling  knight ! 

Mrs. Ford.  What,  John!  Robert!  John!  [JKriV  Robin. 
Re-enter  Servants.']  Go,  take  up  these  clothes  here, 
quickly;  where's  the  cowl-staff?  look,  how  you  drum- 
ble':  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in  Datchet  mead; 
quickly,  come. 


Enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near :  if  I  suspect  without 
cairs^  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me  be  your 
jest ;  I  deserve  it. — How  now !  whither  bear  you  this  ? 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they 
bear  it  ?     You  were  best  meddle  with  buck-washing. 

Ford.  Buck !  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 
'  buck !  Buck,  buck,  buck  ?  Ay,  buck ;  I  warrant  you, 
buck,  and  of  the  season  too,  it  shall  appear.  [Ejteuni 
Servants  with  the  basket.']  Gentlemen,  I  have  dreamed 
to-night :  I'll  tell  you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here  be 
my  keys :  ascend  my  chambers,  search,  seek,  find  out : 
ril  warrant,  we'll  unkennel  the  fox. — Let  me  stop  this 
way  first : — so,  now  uncape*. 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented:  you  wrong 
yourself  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  master  Page. — Up,  gentlemen ;  you  shall 
see  sport  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen.         "         [Eait. 

Eva.  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours,  and  jealousies. 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  no  de  fashion  of  France :  it  is  not 
jealous  in  France. 

*  —  how  you  DBUMBLE :]  The  use  of  the  word  ^  dmmble,"  m  ft  verb,  leems 
peculiar  to  Shakespeare :  the  meaning  is  evident.  A  **  drumble,"  in  some 
parts  of  England,  means  a  kumbU^  or  Aiiiiiiiiin^  bee ;  and,  in  the  north, 
*^  drumbled  ale  "  is  thick,  duiurbed  ale.  For  an  explanation  of  ^  oowl-staff," 
Bee  Mr.  Way's  edition  of  the  PrampU^rnim  for  the  Camden  Soeietjr,  p.  97. 

*  —  sOy  now  UNCAPB.]  To  ^  uncape"  a  fox  seems,  in  the  old  language  of  the 
chase,  to  have  meant  to  unearth  a  fox. 
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Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen :  see  the  issue  of 
his  search.  \^Ea;eunt  Page,  Evans,  and  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this? 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  know  not  which  pleases  me  better,  that 
my  husband  is  deceived,  or  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your 
husband  asked  who  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of 
washing ;  so,  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him 
a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would  all 
of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think,  my  husband  hath  some  special 
suspicion  of  Falstaff's  being  here,  for  I  never  saw  him 
so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that ;  and  we  will 
yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaff :  his  dissolute  disease 
will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion,  mis- 
tress Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing  into  the 
water;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  betray  him  to 
another  punishment  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  We'll  do  it :  let  him  be  sent  for  to-mor- 
row eight  o'clock,  to  have  amends. 

He-enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him :  may  be,  the  knave  brag- 
ged of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  use  me  well,  master  Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts ! 

Ford.  Amen. 

Mrs.Pa^.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  master 
Ford. 
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Ford.  Ay,  ay ;  I  must  bear  it. 

Eva.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  house,  and  in  the 
chambers,  and  in  the  coflfers,  and  in  the  presses,  heaven 
forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment ! 

Cams.  By  gar,  nor  I  too :  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford !  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
What  spirit,  vrhat  devil  suggests  this  imagination?  I 
would  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind  for  the 
wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford.  Tis  my  fault,  master  Page :  I  suffer  for  it. 

Eva.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience:  your  wife  is 
as  honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five  thou- 
sand, and  five  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  see  *tis  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well ;  I  promised  you  a  dinner. — Come,  come, 
walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I  will  here- 
after make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done  this. — 
Come,  wife ;— come,  mistress  Page :  I  pray  you  pardon 
me ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let's  go  in,  gentlemen;  but,  trust  me,  we'll 
mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my 
house  to  breakf5EU3t;  after,  we'll  a  birding  together:  I 
have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush.     Shall  it  be  so  ? 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the  com- 
pany. 

Caius.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de 
turd. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on 
the  lousy  knave,  mine  Host. 

Caius.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave!  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his 
mockeries.  \EweunU 
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SCENE  IV. 
A  Boom  in  Page's  House.  j 

Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page.  il 

Pent.  I  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love; 
Therefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas!  how  then? 

Pent.  WTiy,  thou  must  be  thyselfi 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth, 
And  that  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expence, 
I  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth. 
Besides  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me, — 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies ; 
And  tells  me,  'tis  a  thfng  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Pent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne : 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  'tis  the  verv  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love ;  still  seek  it,  sir : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then, — Hark  you  hither. 

[^They  converse  apart. 

Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Shal.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly,  my  kinsman 
shall  speak  for  himself 
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Slen.  I'll  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on't.  'Slid,  'tis  but 
venturing. 

Shal.  Be  not  dismay'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not  for 
that^ — but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye ;  master  Slender  would  speak  a  word 
with  you. 

Anne.  I  come  to  him. — This  is  my  father's  choice. 
O !  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-fevour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 

Quick.  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton?  Pray 
you,  a  word  with  you. 

Shd.  She's  coming ;  to  her,  coz.  O  boy !  thou  hadst 
a  father. 

Slen.  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne :  my  uncle  can 
tell  you  good  jests  of  him. — Pray  you,  uncle,  tell 
mistress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole  two  geese 
out  of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shd.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  woman  in 
Gloucestershire. 
.  Shd.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long-tailS  under 
the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shd.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
jointure. 

Anne.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for  himself. 

Shd.  Marry,  I-^hank  yon  fbritT  I  thank  you  for 
that  good  comfort.     She  calls  you,  coz :  I'll  leave  you. 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will? 

Slen.  My  will  ?  od's  heartlings !  that's  a  pretty  jest, 

^  oome  cut  mnd  long-tail,]  A  phnse  expreoiTe  of  dogt  of  wmej  kind, 
which  Slender  appliee  to  persons.  Manj  instmces  of  the  um  of  ll  ia  lilft  waam 
waj  might  he  prodnoed,  if  necessar/. 
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indeed.  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven ;  I 
am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you  with 
me? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you.  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 
made  motions:  if  it  be  my  luck,  so;  if  not,  happy 
man  be  his  doleM  They  can  tell  you  how  things  go, 
better  than  I  can :  you  may  ask  your  father ;  here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Page  {ifid  Mistress  Page. 

Page.  Now,  master  Slender! — ^Love  him,  daughter 
Anne. — 
Why,  how  now !  what  does  master  Fenton  here? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house : 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 

Fent.  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  master  Fenton,  come  not  to  my 
child. 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Fent.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me  ? 

Page.  No,  good  master  Fenton. — 

Come,  master  Shallow ;— come,  son  Slender ;  in. — 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 

[^Ed^eunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Quick.  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 

Fent.  Good   mistress   Page,   for  that   I   love   your 
daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do. 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love. 
And  not  retire :  let  me  have  your  good  will. 

*  —  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole  !]  A  proverbial  expression,  meaning  '^  lei 
his  loi^  or  tkare,  be  that  of  a  happy  man."  For  other  instaooes  of  its  appli- 
cation, see  Vol.  iv.  p.  264. 
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Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond'  fool. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;   I  seek  you  a  better 
husband. 

Quick.  That's  my  master,  master  doctor. 

Anne.  Alas !  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth, 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Mrs.   Page.    Come,   trouble   not   yourself.      Good 
master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  frieild,  nor  enemy : 
My  daughter  will  I  question  how  she  loves  you, 
And  as  I  find  her,  so  am  I  affected. 
Till  then,  farewell,  sir :  she  must  needs  go  in ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry. 

[Ea^eunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Anne. 

Fent.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress. — Farewell,  Nan. 

Quick.  This  is  my  doing,  now. — Nay,  said  I,  will  you 
cast  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  physician  ?  look 
on  master  Feriton. — ^This  is  my  doing. 

Fent.  I  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.    There's  for  thy  pains. 

\Exit. 

Quick.  Now,  heaven  send  thee  good  fortune!  A 
kind  heart  he  hath :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire 
and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet  I  would  my 
master  had  mistress  Anne ;  or  I  would  master  Slender 
had  her ;  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  master  Fenton  had  her. 
I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three,  for  so  I  have 
promised,  and  I'll  be  as  good  as  my  word;  but  spe- 
ciously for  master  Fenton.  Well,  I  must  of  another 
errand  to  sir  John  Falstaff  from  my  two  mistresses : 
what  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it.  \^EjnL 
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SCENE  V. 
A  Boom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Babdolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  I  say  ! 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast  in't 
[Exit  Bard.]  Have  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket^ 
like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  in 
the  Thames?  Well,  if  I  be  served  such  another  trick, 
I'll  have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and  buttered,  and  give 
them  to  a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift.  The  rogues 
slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as 
they  would  have  drowned  a  blind  bitch's  puppies  ^  fif- 
teen i'  the  litter ;  and  you  may  know  by  my  size,  that 
I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking :  if  the  bottom 
were  as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down.  I  had  been 
drowned,  but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy  and  shallow ;  a 
death  that  I  abhor,  for  the  water  swells  a  man,  and 
what  a  thing  should  I  have  been,  when  I  had  been 
swelled !     I  should  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Re-^nter  Bardolph,  with  the  Wine. 

Bard.  Here's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with 
you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the  Thames 
water;  for  my  belly's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had  swallowed 
snow-balls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.     Call  her  in. 

Bard.  Come  in,  woman. 


'  —  a  BLIND  BITCHES  puppies,]  So  every  old  copy,  quarto  and  folio,  mean- 
ing, of  course,  the  blind  puppies  of  a  bitch  :  modem  editors,  in  a  sort  of  refine- 
ment of  correctness,  which  does  not  allow  for  a  colloquial  mode  of  expression, 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  alter  the  text  to  a  ^  bitch's  blind  puppiea."  Falstaff 
'    *oi  in  a  state  of  mind  to  study  extreme  accuracy  in  his  phraaeokgjr. 
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Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Quick.  ^  your  leave. — ^I  cry  you  mercy :  give  your 
worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chalices.  Go  brew  me  a 
pottle  of  sack  finely. 

Bard.  With  eggs,  sir? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself;  I'll  no  puUetnsperm  in  my 
brewage.-7>[^.n<  Bardolph.] — How  now ! 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  your  worship  from 
mistress  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford!  I  have  had  ford  enough:  I 
was  thrown  into  the  ford ;  I  have  my  belly  full  of  ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day!  good  hearty  that  was  not  her 
fault :  she  does  so  take  on  vnth  her  men ;  they  mistook 
their  erection. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  woman's 
promise. 

Quick.  Well,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband  goes  this 
morning  a  birding :  she  desires  you  once  more  to  come 
to  her  between  eight  and  nine.  I  must  carry  her  word 
quickly :  she'll  make  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  Well,  I  will  visit  her :  tell  her  so ;  and  bid  her 
think,  what  a  man  is :  let  her  consider  his  frailty,  and 
then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.  Do  so.    Between  nine  and  ten,  say'st  thou  ? 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you,  sir.  [Bait. 

Fal.  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook :  he  sent 
me  word  to  stay  within.  I  like  his  money  well.  O ! 
here  he  comes. 

Enter  Fobd. 
Ford.  Bless  you»  sir. 
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Fd.  Now,  master  Brook ;  you  come  to  know  what 
hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife  ? 

Fai'd.  That,  indeed,  sir  John,  is  my  business. 

FaL  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you.  I  was  at 
her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  sped  you,  sir? 

Fal.  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir?  Did  she  change  her  determina- 
tion? 

Fd.  No,  master  Brook;  but  the  peaking  comuto 
her  husband,  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual 
larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our 
encounter,  after  we  had  embraced,  kissed,  protested, 
and,  as  it  were,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy ;  and 
at  his  heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither  pro- 
voked and  instigated  by  his  distemper,  and,  forsooth,  to 
search  his  house  for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford.  What!  while  you  were  there? 

Fd.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not  find 
you? 

Fd.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have  it, 
comes  in  one  mistress  Page;  gives  intelligence  of 
Ford's  approach;  and  by  her  invention',  and  Ford's 
wife's  distraction,  they  conveyed  me  into  a  buck-basket. 

Fo^*d.  A  buck-basket ! 

Fd.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket^:  rammed  me  in 
with  foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  and 
greasy  napkins;   that,  master   Brook,   there   was  the 

'  —  and  BT  her  invention,]  So  the  quarto,  1602  ;  the  folio  has  tn  for  "by," 
and  the  use  of  prepositions  of  old  was  sometimes  peculiar:  here  the  most 
ancient  authority  concurs  with  the  more  modem  custom,  although  *'  tfi  her 
invention*'  would  not  be  wrong.  Monck  Mason  would  read  dirwtion  for 
"  distraction,"  but  surely  without  any  improvement :  Falstaff  thought  it  **  dis- 
traction," and  so  it  stands  in  every  old  copy. 

^  By  THE  Lord,  a  buck-basket :]  The  folio  omitted  the  exclamation  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  statute :  the  quarto  reading  was,  no  doubt,  what  the  poet  ori- 
ginally wrote,  as  he  was  under  no  such  restraint  until  after  1005.  In  the  third 
scene  of  this  Act  we  also  inserted  **  By  the  Lord,"  for  the  i 
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rankest   compouod  of  villainous  smell,  that  6?er  of- 
feniled  nostril. 

Ford.  And  liow  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fd.  Nay,  yon  shall  hear,  nia.ster  Brook,  what  I  have 
Buffered,  to  bring  this  wonum  to  evil  for  your  good. 
Being  thus  emninned  in  the  basketj  a  couple  of  Ford's 
knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their  mis^tress, 
to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to  Datehet- 
lane:  tliey  took  me  on  their  shouldere;  met  tlie  jealous 
knave  their  master  in  the  door,  who  ai^ked  them  once 
or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  basket.  I  quaked  for 
fear,  lewt  the  lunatic  knave  would  have  searched  it; 
but  fate,  ordaining  he  should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his 
hand.  Well ;  on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  away  went 
I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  tbe  sequel,  master  Brook;) 
I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths:  first,  an 
intolerable  fright^  to  be  detected  with  a  jealous  rotten 
bell-wether:  next,  to  be  compassed,  like  a  good  bilbo, 
in  the  circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to 
head :  and  then,  to  be  stopjied  in,  like  a  strong  distilla^ 
tion,  with  stinking  clothes  that  fretted  in  their  own 
grease:  ttiink  of  that, — a  man  of  my  kidney, — ^think  of 
that:  ill  at  am  as  subject  to  heat,  as  butter;  a  man  of 
continual  dissolution  and  thaw:  it  was  a  miracle,  to 
Vape  suffocation.  And  in  the  heiglit  of  this  Ijath, 
when  I  was  more  than  half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a 
Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  tlie  Thames,  and  cooled, 
glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a  hoi-se  shoe;  think  of 
that, — hissing  hot, — think  of  that,  master  Brook. 

fVrf.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  soriy  that  for  my 
sake  you  have  suficred  all  this.  My  suit,  then,  is  des- 
perate; you'll  undertake  her  no  more? 

Fnl.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  M±\\%  m  I 
have  been  into  Tliames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus.  Her 
husband  is  this  moniiiig  gone  a  birding:  I  have  re- 
ceived from  her  another  embassy  of  meeting;  'twjxt 
eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

VOL  f. 
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Ford.  Tis  past  eight  already,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  it?     I  will  then  address  me  to  my  appointrl 
ment.    Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure,  and! 
you  shall  know  how  I  speed,  and  the  conclusion  shall 
be  crowned  with   your  enjoying  her:    adieu.'    You 
shall  have  her,  master  Brook ;  master  Brook,  you  shall  ] 
cuckold  Ford.  [jErit 

Ford.  Hum:  ha!  is  this  a  vision?  is  this  a  dream? 
do  I  sleep  ?  Master  Ford,  awake !  awake,  master 
Ford !  there's  a  hole  made  in  your  best  coat,  master 
Ford.  This  'tis  to  be  married :  this  'tis  to  have  linen, 
and  buck-baskets. — Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself  what 
I  am:  I  will  now  take  the  lecher;  he  is  at  my  house: 
he  cannot  'scape  me;  'tis  impossible  he  should:  he 
cannot  creep  into  a  halfpenny  purse,  nor  into  a  pepper- 
box; but,  lest  the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid 
him,  I  will  search  impossible  places.  Though  what  I 
am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  shall 
not  make  me  tame :  if  I  have  horns  to  make  one  mad, 
let  the  proverb  go  with  me,  I'll  be  horn  mad.       [Kcil 


ACT  IV.    SCENE  I. 

The  Street. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Quickly,  and  William. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  master  Ford's  already,  think'st 
thou? 

Quick.  Sure,  he  is  by  this,  or  will  be  presently;  but 
truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad  about  his  throwing 
into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires  ycm  to  eom« 
suddenly. 
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Mrs.  Page.  Til  be  with  her  by  and  by :  Fll  but  bring 
my  young  man  here  to  schooL  Look,  where  his  master 
comes ;  *tis  a  playing-day,  I  see. 


Erder  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

How  now,  sir  Hugh !  no  school  to-day? 

Eva.  No;  master  Slender  is  let  the  boys  leave  to 
play. 

Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says,  my  son  pro- 
fits nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book :  I  pray  you,  ask 
him  some  questions  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William:  hold  up  your  head; 
come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah :  hold  up  your  head ; 
answer  your  master,  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  nouns? 

WiU.  Two. 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number 
more,  because  they  say,  od's  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  your  tattlings! — What  \s  fairy  William? 

WiU.  Ptdcher. 

Quick.  Pole-cats !  there  are  fairer  things  than  pole- 
eats,  sure. 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman :  I  pray  you, 
peace. — What  is  lapisy  William? 

WiU.  A  stone. 

Eva.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William  ? 

Wm.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No,  it  is  lapis:  I  pray  you  remember  in  your 
prain. 

WilL  Lapis. 

Eva.  That  is  good,  William.  What  is  he,  William, 
that  does  lend  articles? 

WilL  Artid0B  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun ;  and  be 
thug  i  'mi$uUivOj  hie,  Juecj  hoc. 
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Eva.   Nominativo,  hig,  hag^  hog; — ^pray  you,  mark: 
geniiivOy  hujus.     Well,  what  is  your  accusative  case  ? 

WiU.  AccusativOy  hitic. 

Eva.    I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child: 
accusaiivOy  hing^  liangy  liog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman. — ^What  is  the 
focative  case,  William? 

Will.  O — vocativOyO. 

Eva.  Remember,  William ;  focative  is,  caret. 

Quick.  And  that's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace ! 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  case  plural,  William  ? 

JViU.  Genitive  case  ? 

Eva.  Ay. 

WiU.  Genitive, — horuniy  haruniy  korum. 

Quick.  Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case!  fie  on  her! — 
Never  name  her,  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eva.  For  shame,  'oraan  ! 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words. — 
He  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they'll  do 
fast  enough  of  themselves  ;  and  to  call  horum, — fie 
upon  you ! 

Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics  ?  hast  thou  no  under- 
standings for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  of  the  gen- 
ders? Thou  art  as  foolish  Christian  creatures  as  I 
would  desires. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pr'ythee  hold  thy  peace. 

Eva.  Show  me  now,  William,  some  declensions  of 
your  pronouns. 

WiU.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  quiy  qwe^  quod;  if  you  forget  your  quisy 
your  qiuBSy  and  your  quods^  you  must  be  preeches.  Go 
your  ways,  and  play ;  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar,  than  I  thought  he 
was. 
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Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory  ^     Farewell,  mis- 
tress Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  sir  Hugh.  [Emt  Sir  Hugh.] 
Get  you  home,  boy. — Come,  we  stay  too  long. 

\^E^eunt. 


SCENE  II. 
A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Fd.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my 
sufferance.  I  see,  you  are  obsequious  in  your  love,  and 
I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth;  not  only,  Mrs. 
Ford,  in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accou- 
trement, complement,  and  ceremony  of  it  But  are 
you  sure  of  your  husband  now  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  sweet  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  [  Within.']  What  hoa !  gossip  Ford !  what 
hoa! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  sir  John. 

lEant  Falstaff. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart !  who's  at  home 
besides  yourself? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  none  but  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed? 

Mrs.  Ford.  No,  certainly. — {^Aside.^  Speak  louder. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody 
here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  his  old 

*  He  is  a  good  spbao  memory.]  ^Spng^  still  mesne  IMf  or  Mliw !■  eefonit 
psrts  of  the  oowitry,  sod  it  is  sometimes  pronoonoed  ipraek. 
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lunes  again ^:  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  mj  husband; 
so  rails  against  all  married  mankind ;  so  curses  all  Eve's 
daughters,  of  what  complexion  soever ;  and  so  buffets 
himself  on  the  forehead,  crying,  "  Peer-out,  Peer-out !" 
that  any  madness  I  ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tame- 
ness,  civility,  and  patience,  to  this  his  distemper  he  is 
in  now^     I  am  glad  the  fet  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him ;  and  swears,  he  was 
carried  out,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him,  in  a 
basket:  protests  to  my  husband  he  is  now  here,  and 
hath  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company  from 
their  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his  sus- 
picion. But  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here ;  now  he 
shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Hard  by ;  at  street  end :  he  will  be  here 
anon. 

Mrs.  F^d.  I  am  undone !  the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed,  and 
he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you ! — 
Away  with  him,  away  with  him :  better  shame,  than 
murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go  ?  how  should  I 
bestow  him  ?     Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again  ? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  No,  I'll  come  no  more  i'  the  basket.  May  I 
not  go  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's  brothers 
watch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none  shall  issue  out ; 
otherwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he  came.  But  what 
make  you  here  ? 

*  —  in  his  old  lunbs  again  :]  The  quartos  have  vnn,  and  the  folio,  1623, 
lines f  no  doubt  a  misprint  for  *'  lunes/*  which  Theobald  substituted.  In  '^Troilua 
and  Cressida/*  Act  ii.  sc.  3,  the  folio,  1623,  commits  precisely  the  same  error. 
In  *<  The  Winter's  Tale,"  Vol.  ui.  p.  460,  we  hare  Uuta  in  a  aimiiar  aenae,  and 
there  it  is  properly  printed  in  the  folio,  1623. 
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Fal.  What  shall  I  do  ? — I'll  creep  up  into  the  chim- 
ney, . 

Mrs.  Ford.  There  they  always  use  to  discharge  their 
birding-pieces.     Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fd.  Where  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word.  Neither 
press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an 
abstract  for  the  remembrance  of  such  places,  and  goes 
to  them  by  his  note:  there  is  no  hiding  you  in  the 
house. 

Fal.  I'll  go  out,  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out*  in  your  own  semblance, 
you  die,  sir  John.     Unless  you  go  out.  disguised, — 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day !  I  know  not.  There  is  no 
woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him ;  otherwise,  he  might 
put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so  escape] 

Fal.  Good  hearts,  devise  something :  any  extremity, 
rather  than  a  mischief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of  Brent- 
ford \  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word  it  will  serve  him ;  she's  as 
big  as  he  is :  and  there's  her  thrum'd  hat,  and  her  muf- 
fler too. — Run  up,  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  go,  sweet  sir  John :  mistress  Page 
and  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 

Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick :  we'll  come  dress  you 
straight ;  put  on  the  gown  the  while.    [Eadt  Falstaff. 

'  Mn,  Page.  If  you  go  oat — ]  This  speech,  as  well  as  the  next,  is  assigned  to 
Mrs.  Ford  in  the  folio,  1623  :  it  is  rery  clear  that  they  cannot  both  belong  to 
her,  but  the  editor  of  the  folio,  1632,  in  order  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  coupled 
them.    Malone  transferred  the  first  to  Mrs.  Page. 

'  —  the  fat  woman  of  Brentford,]  The  quarto,  1002,  g^ves  her  a  name  very 
popular  in  the  time  of  Sluikespeare  ;  viz.  Gillian  of  Brentford.  A  humorous, 
but  extremely  coarse  tract,  called  ^  Jyl  of  Braintford's  Testament,"  was  written 
by  R.  Copland,  and  printed  by  W.  Copland,  and  is  often  alluded  to  by  subse- 
quent writers,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  it  was  ever  re-published.  See 
«  Dodsley's  Old  Plays,"  last  edit,  voU  ix.  p.  16,  where  seTeral  notices  of 
Gillian  of  Brentford  are  collected. 
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^  Mrs.  Ford.  I  would,  my  husband  would  meet  him  in 
this  shape :  he  caimot  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brent- 
ford ;  he  swears,  she's  a  witch ;  forbade  her  my  house, 
and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heavpn  guide  him  -to  thy  husband's  cud- 
gel, and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 
Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming  ? 
Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and  talks  of 
the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  try  that ;  for  I'll  appoint  ray  men 
to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door  with 
it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he'll  be  here  presently :  let's  go 
dress  him  like  the  Avitch  of  Brentford. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  first  direct  my  men,  what  they  shall 

do  with  the  basket.     Go  up,  I'll  bring  linen  for  him 

straight.  [Esit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet !  we  cannot 

misuse  him  enough*. 

We'll  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do. 
Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too  :      *• 
We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 
'Tis  old  but  true,  "  Still  swine  «at  all  the  draflF." 

Re-enter  Mrs.  Ford,  with  two  Servants. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on  your 
shoulders :  your  master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you 
set  it  down,  obey  him.     Quickly ;  despatch.  \^Eant. 

1  Se^T.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Serv.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  knight  again*. 
1  Serv.  I  hope  not ;  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much  lead. 

*  we  cannot  misuse  him  enough.]  ♦*  Him"  is  from  the  folio,  1632,  and  it  is 
evidently  necessary,  though  omitted  by  the  folio,  1623. 

*  —  fuU  of  knight  again.]  The  folio,  1632,  injurioosly  to  the  sense  and 
hnmoor  of  the  speech,  reads,  ^  full  of  iha  knight  again."  dispell  also  80  printed 
it,  but  duly  noting  it  as  an  interpolation. 
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Enter  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  have 
you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again  ? — Set  down  the 
basket,  villain. — Somebody  call  my  wife. — Youth  in  a 
basket^! — O  you  panderly  rascals !  there's  a  knot,  a 
ging^  a  pack,  a  conspiracy  against  me :  now  shall  the 
devil  be  shamed. — ^Whal^  wife,  I  say!  Come,  come 
forth:  behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to 
bleaching. 

Page.  Whyythis  passes  !  Master  Ford,  you  are  not 
to  go  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics :  this  is  mad  as  a  mad 
dog. 

Shal.  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ;  indeed. 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir. — Come  hither,  mistress 
Ford ;  mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest 
wife,  the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to 
her  husband  ! — I  suspect  without  cause,  mistress,  do  I  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heavejl  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  you 
suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-face;  hold  it  out. — Come 
forth,  sirrah.  [Ptdls  the  Clothes  out  of  the  Basket. 

Page.  This  passes ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed?  let  the  clothes 
alone. 

Ford.  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

'  —  Youth  in  a  basket  I]  So  the  folio ;  but  Malone  introduced,  from  the 
quartos,  ^  You,  youth  in  a  basket,  come  out  here  I"  which  forms  part  of  a  Hubse- 
quent  speeoh  by  Ford  there,  and  is  no  portion  of  what  he  says  when  first  he 
meets  the  loaded  servants.  The  reading  of  the  folio,  1623,  is  both  natural  and 
'  intelligible. 

'  —  there's  a  knot,  a  oiivo,]  The  folio,  1623,  has  it  ^n,  which  is  corrected 
to  **  ging"  in  the  folio,  1632.  It  is  the  same  as  the  more  niodem  gang^  and  was 
In  fireiquent  use  in  the  time  of  Shakespeaie.  Hilton  has  *  ging,"  bat  afterwards 
gcmg  was  commonly  aobstltnted. 
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Eva.  Tis  unreasonable.  WUl  you  take  up  your 
wife's  clothes  ?     Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why, — 

F(yrd.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man,  there  was  one 
conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  in  this  basket: 
why  may  not  he  be  there  again?  In  my  house  I  am 
sure  he  is :  my  intelligence  is  true ;  my  jealousy  is 
reasonable. — Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die  a 
flea's  death. 

Page.  Here's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  well,  master  Ford; 
this  wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow 
the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart :  this  is  jealousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time :  if  I 
find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity, 
let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport ;  let  them  say  of 
me,  "As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched  a  hollow  walnut 
for  his  wife's  leman®."  Satisfy  me  once  more;  once 
more  search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Foi'd.  What  hoa !  mistress  Page !  come  you, 
and  the  old  woman,  down ;  my  husband  will  come  into 
the  chamber. 

Fo^'d.  Old  woman !     What  old  woman's  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brentford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean! 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house?  She  comes  of 
errands,  does  she?  We  are  simple  men;  we  do  not 
know  what's  brought  to  pass  under  the  profession  of 
fortune-telling.     She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by 

*  —  for  his  wife's  lbhan.]  t.  e,  lover:  it  was  applied  to  womeB  ■•  ^pbR  M 
to  men^-more  frequently  to  the  former.  See  Vol  iiL  p.  363  ;  Mid  Mfw  W^f^ 
edition  of  the  **  Promptorium,"  p.  296. 
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the  figure,  and  such  daubery  as  this  is;  bejond  our 
element:  we  know  nothing. — Come  down,  you  witch, 
you  hag  you ;  come  down  I  say, 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband. — Good  gen- 
tlemen, let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman '. 

I  Enter  Falstaff  in  WomefCs  Clothes^  led  hy  Mrs.  Page. 

^      Mrs.  Page.  Come,  mother  Prat ;  come,  give  me  your 
hand. 

Ford,  ril  prat  her. — Out  of  my  door,  you  witch! 
\beats  1drn\  you  rag,  you  baggage,  you  polecat,  you 
ronyon^®!  out!  outlPll  conjure  you,  I'll  fortune-tell  you. 

{Exit  Falstaff. 
Mrs.  Page.    Are  you  not  ashamed  ?     I  think,  you 
'    have  killed  the  poor  woman. 

i      Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  he  will  do  it. — ^'Tis  a  goodly  credit 
for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch ! 

Eva.  By  yea  and  no,  I  think,  the  *oman  is  a  witch 
indeed :  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard ;  I 
spy  a  great  peard  under  her  muflBer. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen?  I  beseech  you, 
follow :  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy.  If  I  cry  out 
thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again. 

Page.  Let's  obey  his  humour  a  little  farther.  Cdme, 
gentlemen. 

\Ewemd  Fobd,  Page,  Shallow,  and  Evans.. 
Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 
Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not ;  he 
beat  him  most  unpitifally,  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and  hung 
o'er  the  altar :  it  hath  done  meritorious  service. 
(Mrs.  Ford.   What  think  you?     May  we,  with  the 

•-^kihfcfiw-i-HEAtfM  oldwonuii.]    «  Not "  is  from  the  folio,  1632  ; 
■^  Iff:    See  a]80  Vol.  ru.  p.  103, 
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warrant  of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good  con- 
science, pursue  him  with  any  farther  revenge  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scared 
out  of  him :  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee  simple, 
with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the 
way  of  waste,  attempt  us  againO 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we  have 
served  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to  scrape 
the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If  they  can 
find  in  tlieir  hearts  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat  knight 
shall  be  any  fiirther  aflBlicted,  we  two  will  still  be  the 
ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I'll  warrant,  they'll  have  him  publicly 
shamed,  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period  to 
the  jest.     Should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it,  then  shape 
it :  I  would  not  have  things  cool.  \Exeani. 


SCENE  m. 

A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir,  the  Germans  desire*  to  have  three  of  your 
horses :  the  duke  himself  will  be  to-morrow  at  court, 
and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Host.  What  duke  should  that  be,  comes  so  secretly  ? 
I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court.  Let  me  speak  with 
the  gentlemen ;  they  speak  English  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir ;  I'll  call  them  to  you. 

'  Sir,  the  Germans  desire—]  In  the  folio,  1623,  it  is  Chrmane  cUiirf$,  the 
letter  s  having  been  added  to  the  wrong  word.  Just  afterwards  the  error  is 
contmued  by  the  printing  of  him  for  **  them  "  in  Bardolph*s  answer,  ^  Ay,  sir ; 
I'll  call  him  to  you."  The  second  error  was  corrected  in  the  folio,  1664,  but  the 
first  was  not  corrected  at  all  in  the  old  editions. 
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Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses,  but  I'll  make 
them  pay ;  I'll  sauce  them :  they  have  had  my  houses  a 
week  at  command;  I  have  turned  away  my  other 
guests :  they  must  come  off;  I'll  sauce  them.     Come. 

[Ej^eunt. 


SCENE  IV. 

A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Tis  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman  as 
ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at  an 
instant? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife.     Henceforth  do  what  thou 
wilt;    .  ^ 

I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold*. 
Than  thee  with  wantonness  :    now  doth  thy  honour 

stand, 
In-him  that  was  of  late  a  heretic, 
As  firm  as  faith. 

'  Page.  Tis  well,  'tis  well ;  no  more. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission. 
As  in  offence ; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow. 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  spoke  of. 

'  I  rather  will  suspect  the  son  with  ooldJ  The  four  folios,  withoat  ex- 
ception, have  geld  for  **  cold,"  which  was  Rowe's  judicious  substitutioii.  The 
quartos  do  not  contain  the  passage.  Foid  means  to  oontrasl  the  heal  ol  tlia 
sun  with  the  ooldness  and  chastity  of  his  wife. 
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Page.  How?  to  send  him  word  they'll  meet  him  in 
the  park  at  midnight  ?  fie,  fie !  he'll  never  come. 

Eva.  You  say,  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  rivers, 
and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman :  me- 
thinks,  there  should  be  terrors  in  him,  that  he  should 
not  come ;  methinks,  his  flesh  is  punished,  he  shall  have 
no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Devise  but  how  you'll  use  him  when  he 
comes, 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs.  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme  the 
hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest^ 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle*; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know, 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Received,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 

Page.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
In  deep  of  night  to  walk  by  this  Heme's  oak. 
But  what  of  this  ?  * 

Mrs.  Ford.  Marry,  this  is  our  device ; 

That  Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
Disguis'd  like  Herne,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head*. 

Page.  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he'll  come. 
And  in  this  shape:  when  you  have  brought  hrm  thither, 

'  —  and  TAKES  the  cattle ;]  «*  Take"  wi^  often  used  synonymouBly  with  Utul. 
See  Vol.  vii.  pp.  202.  426. 

*  Disguis'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  horns  on  his  head.]  This  line  is  neces- 
sarily taken  from  the  quartos,  and  either  that,  or  some  line  of  the  same  im|>ort, 
must  have  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  folio,  1623.  The  answer  of  Page, 
**  in  ih%$  diape*'  shows  that  he  knew  Falstaff  was  to  be  disguised,  the  manner 
of  it  having  been  mentioned  by  one  of  the  party.  In  the  qnartoe  ^  Herne"  is 
called  Home. 
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What  shall* be  done  with  him?  what  is  your  plot? 

Mr&,  Page.  That  likewise  have  we  thought  upon,  and 
thus. 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  and  my  little  son, 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we'll  dress 
Like  ivchins,  ouphesS  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattles  in  their  hands.     Upon  a  sudden. 
As  Falstafl^  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met. 
Let  them  from  forth  a  saw-pit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song*:  upon  their  sight. 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly : 
Then,  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch  the  unclean  knight'; 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel. 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread. 
In  shape  profane. 

Mrs.  F(yrd.  And  till  he  tell  the  truth. 

Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  sound. 
And  bum  him  with  their  tapers. 

Mrs.  Page.  The  truth  being  known, 

We'll  all  present  ourselves,  dis-hom  the  spirit. 
And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practised  well  to  this,  or  they'll  ne'er  do't. 

Eva.  1  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours ;  and 
I  will  be  like  a  jack-an-apes  also,  to  bum  the  knight 
with  my  taber. 

Ford.  That  will  be  excellent.  TU  go  buy  them 
vizards. 

*  —  Like  urchins,  ouphbs,]  **  Ouphe  "  and  df  would  seem  to  hare  the  same 
origin,  the  Teutonic  alfy  a  fairy  or  goblin.  It  is  Tariously  spelt  in  our  old 
writers,  ofe^  auf,  and  opkey  as  well  as  cmphi.  The  modem  orthography  is  oaf, 
and  it  generally  means  a  dolt  or  blockhead. 

*  with  some  diffused  song  ;]  t.  e,  irregular,  coniused,  or,  perhaps,  wittered 
Bong.    See  Vol.  vii.  p.  376. 

'  And,  fairy-like,  TO-riNCH  the  unclean  knight ;]  Boswell  showed  that  the 
use  of  ^  to  "  in  composition  with  rerbe  was  not  disoontinned  even  in  the  time  of 
Milton  :  it  was  certainly  an  ancient  praetiee,  and  manj  insluioet  mi^  belboid 
in  Chaucer,  Qawer,  and  Lydgate. 
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Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the 
feiries, 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Page.   That  silk  will  I  go  buy; — \Aside?^   and  in 
that  time 
Shall  master  Slender  steal  my  Nan  away,  • 

And  marry  '  3r  at  Eton.    \To  tiem.']    Go,   send  to 
Falstaff  straight. 
Ford.  Nay,  TU  to  hira  again  in  name  of  Brook ; 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose.     Sure,  he*ll  come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fear  not  you  that.     Go,  get  us  proper- 
ties, 
And  tricking  for  our  feiries. 

Eva.  Let  us  about  it :   it  is  admirable  pleasures,  and 
fery  honest  knaveries. 

[Ea;eunt  Page,  Ford,  and  Evans. 
Mrs.  Page.  Go,  mistress  Ford, 
Send  Quickly  to  sir  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Eadt  Mrs.  Ford. 
I'll  to  the  doctor :  he  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
That  Slender,  though  well  landed,  is  an  idiot ; 
And  he  my  husband  best  of  all  affects : 
The  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court :  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave  her. 

lEtit. 


SCENE  V. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

E?iter  Host  and  Simple. 

Host.  What  wouldst  thou  have,  boor?   what,  thick- 
skin  ?  fineak,  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap. 
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Sim.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  sir  John  Fal- 
staff  from  master  Slender. 

Host  There's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his 
standing-bed,  and  truckle-bed :  'tis  painted  about  with 
the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new.  Go,  knock 
and  call ;  he'll  speak  like  an  Anthropophaginian  unto 
thee :  knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone  up 
into  his  chamber:  I'll  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir,  till  she 
come  down ;  I  come  to  speak  with  her,  indeed. 

Host.  Ha !  a  £Btt  woman  ?  the  knight  may  be  robbed : 
I'll  call. — ^Butly  knight!  Bully  sir  John!  speak  from 
thy  lungs  military;  art  thou  there?  it  is  thine  host, 
thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

Fal.  [aAove.'\  How  now,  mine  host ! 

Host.  Here's  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the  coming 
down  of  thy  fet  woman.  Let  her  descend,  bully,  let 
her  descend;  my  chambers  are  honourable:  fie!  pri- 
vacy? fie! 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman  even 
now  with  me,  but  she's  gone. 

Sim.  Pray  you,  sir,  was't  not  the  wise  woman  of 
Brentford? 

Fal.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  musclenshell :  what  would 
you  with  her? 

Sim.  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to  her, 
seeing  her  go  through  the  streets,  to  know,  sir,  whether 
one  Njnm,  sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a  chain,  had  the 
chain,  or  no. 

Fal.  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir? 

Fal  Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man,  that 
beguiled  master  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozened  him  of  it. 

Sim.  I  would,  I  could  have  spoken  with  the  woman 

VOL.  I. 
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herself:  I  bad  other  things  to  have  spoken  with  her 
too,  from  him. 

Fai.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Host  Ay,  come ;  quick. 

Sim.  I  may  not  conceal  them,  sir  ? 

Host.  Conceal  them,  or  thou  diest. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  mistress 
Anne  Page;  to  know,  if  it  were  my  master's  fortune 
to  have  her,  or  no. 

Fd.  Tis,  'tis  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  sir? 

Fd.  To  have  her,— or  no.  Go ;  say,  the  woman  told 
me  so. 

Sim.  May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  sir? 

Fd.  Ay,  sir,  tike,  who  more  bold*? 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship.  I  shall  make  my  mas- 
ter glad  with  these  tidings.  \Eant  Simple. 

Host.  Thou  art  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  sir  John. 
Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fd.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host;  one,  that  hath 
taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before  in  my 
life :  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was  paid  for 
my  learning. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  sir !  cozenage ;  mere  cozenage ! 

Host.  Where  be  my  horses?  speak  well  of  them, 
varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  the  cozeners ;  for  so  soon  as  I 
came  beyond  Eton,  they  threw  me  off  from  behind  one 
of  them  in  a  slough  of  mire ;  and  set  spurs,  and  away, 
like  three  German  devils,  three  Doctor  Faustuses'. 


*  Ay,  sir,  tike,  who  more  bold  ?]  Falstaff  calls  Simple  ^  sir,"  and  then  cor- 
rects himself,  in  order  to  give  him  a  derogatory  appellation.  This  is  collected 
from  the  quarto,  1602,  where  it  stands,  **  I  tike,  who  more  bold  :'*  the  Iblio, 
1623,  and  the  other  folios  read,  <<  I  air :  VJkit  who  move  bold,"  which  can  hardly 
be  reconciled  to  aenae. 

'  —  three  Dr.  Fanatuaea.'^   Vo^ixJXftS  WkdcifiiQ»A\aii\Mft«iBft  ^An^ainted  with 
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Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  yillain. 
Do  not  say,  they  be  fled :  Gennans  are  honest  men. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Where  is  mine  host  ? 

Host  What  is  the  matter,  sir? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertainments :  there  is  a 
friend  of  mine  come  to  town  tells  me,  there  is  three 
couzin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts  of  Read- 
ings, of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of  horses  and  mo- 
ney. I  tell  you  for  good-will,  look  you :  you  are  wise, 
and  foil  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs,  and  *tis  not  con- 
venient you  should  be  cozened.    Fare  you  well.    [^Exit. 

Enter  Doctor  Caius. 

Cains.  Vere  is  mine  Host  de  Jarretieref 

Host.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and  doubt- 
ful dilemma. 

Caitis.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat;  but  it  is  tell-a  me, 
dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  de  Jar- 
many:  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  de  court  is 
know  to  come.    I  tell  you  for  good  vill :  adieu.    [^Eant. 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain  !  go. — Assist  me,  knight ; 
I  am  undone. — Fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain !  I  am 
imdone  !  [Eseunt  Host  and  Babdolph. 

Fal.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened,  for  I 
have  been  cozened,  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should  come 
to  the  ear  of  the  court  how  I  have  been  transformed, 
and  how  my  transformation  hath  been  washed  and  cud- 
gelled, they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat,  drop  by  drop, 
and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me :  I  warrant,  they 
would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest- 


Dr.  Fanstiis,  the  German  necromancer,  both  from  the  often-printed  popular 
story-book  of  his  life  and  acts,  and  from  Marlowe's  play,  which,  though  not 
printed  until  ICOi,  had  been  constantly  acted  from  about  the  year  1690. 
Henslowe  mentions  it  repeatedly  in  1694,  and  afterwards. 
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fallen  as  a  dried  pear.  I  never  prospered  since  I  for- 
swore myself  at  primero^  Well,  if  my  wind  were  but 
long  enough  to  say  my  prayers*,  I  would  repent, — 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly- 

Now,  whence  come  you? 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other, 
and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed.  I  have  suffered 
more  for  their  sakes,  more,  than  the  villainous  incon- 
stancy of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear. 

Quick.  And  have  not  they  suffered  ?  Yes,  I  warrant ; 
speciously  one  of  them :  mistress  Ford,  good  heart,  is 
beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a  white  spot 
about  her. 

Fal.  What  tell^t  thou  me  of  black  and  blue?  I 
was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ; 
and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of 
Brentford :  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wit,  my 
counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman,  delivered 
me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  the  stocks,  i'  the 
common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  chamber ; 
you  shall  hear  how  things  go,  and,  I  warrant,  to  your 
content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat.  Good 
hearts !  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  together.  Sure, 
one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well,  that  you  are  so 
crossed. 

Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [^Ea^eunt. 

^  —  I  forswore  myself  at  primero.  j  A  game  of  cards,  often  mentioned  in 
old  writers.    See  VoL  v.  p.  686. 

*  —  but  long  enough  to  say  my  prayers,]  The  words, "  to  say  my  prayers," 
are  in  the  quarto,  1G02,  and  were  re-printed  in  that  of  1619.  They  were 
omitted  in  the  folio,  1623,  and  the  sense  thus  left  incomplete,  i)erhap8  because 
the  Master  of  Uie  Revels  objected  to  tliem.  We  have  before  seen  the  exclama- 
tion, **  By  the  Lord,"  omitted  for  the  same  reason.  In  the  folio,  1623,  in  some 
of  the  plays  these  matters  are  attended  to,  and  in  others  disregarded  :  the 
practice  Yaries  even  in  the  same  play,  for  we  may  readily  beliere  tluU  the 
injunctions  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  were  not  always  obeyed. 
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SCENE  VL 
Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Fenton  and  Host. 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me:  mj  mind  is 
heavy ;  I  will  give  over  all. 

Pent.  Yet  hear  me  speak.    Assist  me  in  my  purpose, 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  TU  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your  loss. 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  master  Fenton ;  and  I  will,  at 
the  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Ame  Page ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  affection 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser) 
Even  to  my  wish.     I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  vnll  wonder  at ; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  vnth  my  matter, 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested. 
Without  the  show  of  both  ; — wherein  fat  Falstaff  * 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  image  of  the  jest 

[Showing  the  Letter. 
I'll  show  you  here  at  large.     Hark,  good  mine  Host : 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here ;  in  which  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot, 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  vnth  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented. 
Now,  sir, 

»  —  WHEREIN  fat  FalBtaff]  *«  Wherein"  is  fifom  the  quartos :  the  folio,  1623, 
reads  only,  «  fat  Falstaff,"  and  the  folio,  1632,  "*  fat  Sir  John  Falstair,"  for  the 
sake  of  sapplying  the  defideoey  of  the  metre.  This  is  one  of  the  few  cases 
where  we  are  di^Kwed  to  make  a  change  on  this  ground. 
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Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match. 

And  firm  for  Dr.  Caius,  hath  appointed 

That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away. 

While  other 'Sp^'te  are  tasking  of  their  minds, 

And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends. 

Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 

She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 

Made  promise  to  the  doctor. — Now,  thus  it  rests : 

Her  father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white ; 

And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 

To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bi()  her  go. 

She  shall  go  with  him : — ^her  mother  hath  intended. 

The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor*, 

(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded) 

That  quaint  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd. 

With  ribands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head ; 

And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 

To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and  on  that  token 

The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Host.  Which  means  she  to  deceive?  father  or  mo- 
ther? 

Fent.  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with  me : 
And  here  it  rests, — ^that  you'll  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
And  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Host.  Well,  husband  your  device :  I'll  to  the  vicar. 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent.  So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Besides,  I'll  make  a  present  recompense.  [^Ea?eunt. 


*  —  to  DENOTE  her  to  the  doctor,]  The  folio,  1623,  reads  «*  denote  her,"  and 
in  the  other  folios  the  u  is  changed  to  v.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  n  waa 
accidentally  turned,  and  that  the  true  word  is  **  denote." 


1^ 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 
A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Fai.  Pr'ythee,  no  more  prattling; — go: — I'll  hold. 
This  is  the  third  time ;  I  hope,  good  luck  lies  in  odd 
numbers.  Away,  go.  They  say,  there  is  divinity  in 
odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance^  or  death. — 
Away. 

Q^ick.  ril  provide  you  a  chain,  and  Til  do  what  I 
can  to  get  you  a  pair  of  horns. 

FaL  Away,  I  say;  time  wears:  hold  up  your  head, 
and  mince.  [^Eani  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Enter  Ford. 

How  now,  master  Brook !  Master  Brook,  the  matter 
will  be  known  to-night,  or  never.  Be  you  in  the  Park 
about  midnight,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall  see 
wonders. 

Ford.  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you 
told  me  you  had  appointed? 

Fal.  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  you  see,  like  a 
poor  old  man;  but  I  came  from  her,  master  Brook, 
like  a  poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave.  Ford  her 
husband,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jealousy  in  him, 
master  Brook,  that  ever  governed  frenzy.  |^  I  will  tell 
you. — He  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman; 
for  in  the  shape  of  man,  master  Brook,  I  fear  not 
Goliah  with  a  weaver's  beam,  because  I  know  also,  life 
is  a  shuttle.  I  am  in  haste:  go  along  with  me;  I'll 
tell  you  all,  master  Brook.  Since  I  plucked  geese, 
played  truant^  and  whipped  top,  I  knew  not  what  it 
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was  to  be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow  me :  FU  tell  you 
strange  things  of  this  knave  Ford,  on  whom  to-night  I 
will  be  revenged,  and  I  will  deliver  his  wife  into  your 
hand. — Follow.  Strange  things  in  hand,  master  Brook: 
follow.  [_£a^eunL 


SCENE  11. 
Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slender. 

Page,  Come,  come:  we'll  couch  i'  the  castle-ditch, 
till  we  see  the  light  of  our  feiries. — Remember,  son 
Slender,  my  daughter'. 

Slen.  Ay,  forsooth;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and  we 
have  a  nay-word,  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come 
to  her  in  white,  and  cry,  "mum ;"  she  cries,  "budget*," 
and  by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Shot,  That's  good  too:  but  what  needs  either  your 
"  mum,"  or  her  "  budget  ?"  the  white  will  decipher  her 
well  enough. — It  hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.  The  night  is  dark;  light  and  spirits  will 
become  it  well.  Heaven  prosper  our  sport !  No  man 
means  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  shall  know  him  by 
his  horns.     Let's  away ;  follow  me.  [^JSseunt. 

»  —  RememSer,  son  Slender,  my  dauohtbr.]  **  Daughter,"  is  from  (he 
folio,  1632,  the  word,  perhaps,  having  accidentally  dropped  out  in  the  folio, 
1623.  It  is  clearly  necessary,  as  is  shown  by  the  context;  ^  Ay,  forsooth  ;  I 
have  spoke  with  her,**  &c. 

•  —  and  cry  **  mum  ;**  she  cries  "  budget,"]  This  seems  to  have  been  an 
ordinary  "  nay-word."  In  "  Ulysses  upon  Ajax,"  1696,  we  have  "  Mum,  Imdga  ; 
not  a  word." 
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SCENE  III. 

The  Street  in  Windsor. 

Enter  Mrs.  Page,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Dr.  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  is  in  green: 
when  you  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away 
with  her  to  the  deanery,  and  dispatch  it  quickly.  Go 
before  into  the  park :  we  two  must  go  together. 

Caius.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do.     Adieu. 

Mrs.  Page.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Eani  Caius.]  My 
husband  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse  of  Fal- 
stafF,  as  he  will  chafe  at  the  doctor's  marrying  my 
daughter:  but  'tis  no  matter;  better  a  little  chiding, 
than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of 
fairies?  and  the  Welch  devil,  Hugh'? 

Mrs.  Page.  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by 
Heme's  oak,  with  obscured  lights ;  which,  at  the  very 
instant  of  FalstaflTs  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once 
display  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford.  That  cannot  choose  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be  mocked; 
if  he  be  amazed,  he  will  every  way  be  mocked. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We'll  betray  him  finely. 

Mrs.  Page.  Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their  lechery. 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on :  to  the  oak,  to  the 
oak !  \^Eseunt. 


'  —  and  the  Welch  devil,  Hugh  !]  It  stood  Henu  until  the  time  of  Theobald, 
but  ^  Hugh  ^  is  certainly  right.  Sir  Hugh  had  undertaken  to  perform  a  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  conspiracy  against  FalstaiT.  The  error,  no  doubt,  arose  from 
«  Hugh  "  haying  been  mdioated  hi  the  old  MS.  by  the  initial  lett«r,  which  the 
compositor  erroouMrasly  applied  to  Heme. 
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SCENE  IV. 

Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Fairies. 

Eva.  Trib,  trib,  fairies:  come;  and  remember  your 
parts.  Be  pold,  I  pray  you;  follow  me  into  the  pit, 
and  when  I  give  the  watoh-'ords,  do  as  I  pid  you. 
Come,  come ;  trib,  trib.  [RffeunL 

SCENE  V. 
Another  Part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Falstafp  disguisedy  with  a  Bucl^s  Head  oh. 

Fal.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve;  the 
minute  draws  on.  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist 
me !— remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy 
Europa ;  love  set  on  thy  horns. — O  powerful  love !  that, 
in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man«  in  some  other, 
a  man  a  beast. — You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for 
the  love  of  Leda : — O,  omnipotent  love !  how  near  the 
god  drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  goose ! — A  fault  done 
first  in  the  form  of  a  beast ; — O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault ! 
and  then  another  fault  in  the  semblance  of  a  fowl: 
think  on't,  Jove;  a  foul  fault. — When  gods  have  hot 
backs,  what  shall  poor  men  do  ?  For  me,  I  am  here  a 
Windsor  stag;  and  the  fattest,  I  think,  i'  the  forest: 
send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  tkn  Wame-me-to 
piss  my  tallow  ?     Who  comes  here  ?  my  doe  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John  ?  art  thou  there,  my  deer  ?  wj 
male  deer? 

Fal.  Mf  4o6  with  the  black  scut? — ^Let  the  sky 
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rain  potatoes;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  ^* Green 
Sleeves;"  hail  kissing-comfitsr-^nd  snow  eringoes;  let 
there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  will  shelter  me 
here.  [Embracing  Jier. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Mistress  Page  is  come  vidth  me,  sweet- 
heart, 

Fd.  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck*,  each  a  haunch: 
I  will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the 
fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your 
husbands.  ^Am  I  a  woodman  ?  ha !  Speak  I  like  Heme 
the  hunter? — Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of  conscience; 
he  makes  restitution.     As  I  am  a  true  spirit,  welcome. 

[Noise  tvithin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas !  what  noise  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins  ! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be? 

Mrs.  F^t  }  ^""^y^  ^""^y  •'  ^^^  ^^  '^ 

Fal.  I  think,  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned, 

lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire ;  he 

would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  Satyr;  Mrs.  Quickly, 
and  Pistol;  Anne  Page,  as  the  Fairy  Queen,  at- 
tended by  her  brother  and  others,  dressed  like  fairies^ 
with  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 

Queen.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  whiteV 
You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 
You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny, 

« 

• 

'  Diride  me  like  a  bmbb-buck,]    ^  A  }m€k  (sajni  Theobald)  sent  for  a  bribe." 
The  old  copies  read,  6n6'c£-back ;  and  to  **  bribe,"  of  old,  meant  to  tUal,    See  *- 
Mr.  Way's  *<  Promptorium,"  p.  60  :  thereft>re  **  a  brib'd-buck  "  may  be  a  ttcUn 
buck. 

'  Fairies,  blacky  grey,  green^  and  white,]  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Harness,  I  hare  no  difficulty  in  assigning  this,  and  other /peeches,  to  the  Fairy 
QvMii,  or  Anne  Page,  so  di4;aised:  tb«g^  mn  qnite  out  of  character  with  Mrs. 
Quickly,  to  whom  thsy  have  hJIbfta  heeft  livMi.  The  preAs  in  the  old  copies 
is  Qh.  and  Qui,  but  U  wm»mmti§-*  ^xoch more  probably 

•0,  than  that  Mch  a  pail  4««ltli  *'. 
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Attend  your  office,  and  your  quality. — 
Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 

Fist.  Eilves,  list  your  names :  silence,  you  airy  toys ! 
Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  shalt  thou  leap : 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths  unswept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery. 

Fal.  They  are  fairies ;  he,  that  speaks  to  them,  shall 
die: 
m  wink  and  couch.     No  man  their  works  must  eye. 

\^Lies  down  upon  his  face. 

Eva.  Where's  Bead*®? — Gro  you,  and  where  you  find 
a  maid. 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said. 
Raise  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy. 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 
But  those  as  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins. 
Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and  shins. 

Queen.  About,  about ! 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out  : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room, 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  'tis  fit ; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower : 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest. 
With  loyal  blazon,  ever  more  be  blest ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
Th'  expressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 

>^  Where's  Bead!]  Spelt  Bede  in  the  folios,  and  Pead  in  the  qnartos. 
Probably  the  name  was  chosen  to  indicate  the  smallness  of  the  faiiy. 
Malone  printed  the  name  Pede^  without  assigning  any  reason.  There  is  no 
each  name  among  those  of  the  fairies  in  ^  The  Mad  Pranks  and  Merry  Jests  of 
Robin  Goodfellow/'  printed  by  the  Percy  Society,  from  the  njii^iie  edition  of 
1628,  at  Bridgewater  House,  where  they  are  thus  enumerated: 
*<  Pinch  and  Patch,  Gull  and  Grim  *  *  * 
Sib  and  Tib,  Lick  and  LolL''  p.  88. 
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More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 

And,  Honi  soil  qui  mdy  pense^  write, 

In  emerald  tuf|(s,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white ;    / p- 

Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 

Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee : 

Fairies,  use  flowers  for  their  charactery. 

Away !  disperse !  But,  till  'tis  one  o'clock, 

Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 

Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva.  Pray  you,  lock  hand  in  hand:  yourselves  in 
order  set ; 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  lanterns  be, 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But,  stay!  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth '^ 

Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welch  fairy,  lest 
he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese ! 

PisL  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'er-look'd\  even  in  thy 
birth. 

Queen.  With  trial-fire  touch  me  his  finger-end : 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Pist.  A  trial !  come. 

Eva.  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

IThey  bum  him  with  t/ieir  tapers. 

Fal.  Oh,  oh,  oh ! 

Queen.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire ! 
About  him,  fairies,  sing  a  scornful  rhyme ; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time*. 

"  —  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth.]  The  globe  was  of  old  frequently 
called  «  middle  earth." 

*  —  thou  wast  o*ER-LOOK*D — ]  Steevens  here  incautiously  informs  us  that 
**  o'er-look'd  is  dighted;*'  but  see  Vol.  it  p.  519,  where  it  is  shown  that  it  means 
enchanted  or  bewtcKed, 

*  —  still  pinch  him  to  your  time.]  After  this  line  Malone,  and  others  before 
him,  added  the  following,  assigned  to  Evans  in  the  quartos.  ^'It  is  right, 
indeed,  he  is  full  of  lecheries  and  iniquity."  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
quartos  the  Welch  dialect  of  Sir  Hugh  is  preserved,  and  perhaps,  from  what 
Falstaff  says,  it  ought  to  hare  been  so  in  the  folios.  The  whole  scene  varies 
considerably  in  the  quartos. 
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Song. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy^! 

Fie  on  hist  and  luxury  ! 

Lust  is  but  a  bloody  fire^ 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire^ 

Fed  in  heart ;  whose  flames  aspire^ 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them  higher  and  higher. 

Pinch  himyfairieSy  mutually; 

Pinch  him  for  his  villainy ; 

Pinch  him,  and  bum  him^  and  turn  him  ahouty 

TUl  candleSy  and  star4ighty  and  moonshine  be  out. 

During  this  song^  the  fairies  pinch  Falstaff:  Doctor 
Caius  comes  one  way^  and  steals  away  a  fairy  in  green; 
Slender  another  way,  and  takes  off  a  fairy  in  white ; 
and  Fenton  comeSy  and  steals  away  Anne  Page.  A 
noise  of  hunting  is  made  within.  AU  the  fairies  run 
away.     Falstaff  puUs  off  his  buck's  heady  and  rises\ 

Fnte7'  Page,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Mrs.  Ford.     They 
lay  hold  on  him. 

Page.  Nay,  do  not  fly:  I  think,  we  have  watch'd 
you  now. 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn? 
Mrs.  Page.  I  pray  you  come ;  hold  up  the  jest  no 
higher. — 
Now,  good  sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives? 
See  you  these,  husband  ?  do  not  these  feir  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ? 

•  Fie  on  sinful  fantasy!]  Robert  Greene,  in  liis  "Groatsworth  of  Wit,"  1592, 
has  a  song  beginning,  "  Fie,  fie  on  blind  fancy." 

*  — Falstaff  pulls  off  his  buck*s  head,  and  rises.]  Theobald  states  that  he 
inserted  this  stage-direction  from  the  quartos :  he  ought  to  have  added  that  he 
corrected  and  varied  it:  in  the  quarto,  1602,  it  runs  in  these  words — **  Here 
they  pinch  him  and  sing  about  him,  and  the  Doctor  comes  one  way,  and  steals 
away  a  boy  in  red ;  and  Slender  another  way,  he  takes  a  boy  in  green ;  and 
Fenton  steals  Mistress  Anne,  being  in  white.  And  a  noise  of  hunting  is  made 
within,  and  all  the  fiairies  run  away.  Falstaff  pnlla  off  his  back's  head,  and 
rises  up." 
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Ford.  Now,  sir,  who's  a  cuckold  now? — Master 
Brook,  FalstaflTs  a  knaye,  a  cuckoldly  knave ;  here  are 
his  horns,  master  Brook:  and,  master  Brook,  he  hath 
enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck-basket,  his 
cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money,  which  must  be 
paid  to  master  Brook:  his  horses  are  arrested  for  it, 
master  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill  luck ;  we  could 
never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love  again, 
but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive,  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too;  both  the  proo&  are  extant. 

Fal.  And  these  are  not  fairies  ?  I  was  three  or  four 
times  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies;  and  yet 
the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my 
powers,  drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  re- 
ceived belief,  in  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and 
reason,  that  they  were  fairies.  See  now,  how  wit  may 
be  made  a  Jack-a-lent,  when  'tis  upon  ill  employment ! 

Eva,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  your 
desires,  and  &iries  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pray  you. 

Foi'd.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till  thou 
art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried  it, 
that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o'er-reaching 
as  this  ?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too  ?  shall 
I  have  a  coxcomb  of  frize*?  Tis  time  I  were  choked 
with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter :  your  pelly  is 
all  putter. 

Fal.  Seese  and  putter!  have  I  lived  to  stand  at 
the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ?    This 

*  —  a  oozoomb  of  fuzb  1]  i  e.  a  foors  cap  (sajra  SteeTena)  made  out  of 
Welch  materials :  Wales  was  £miioin  for  ftixe.  In  the  **  Pxomptorimn  "  frize 
is  called  panmu  Matm. 
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is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust,  and  late-walking, 
through  the  realm, 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  sir  John,  do  you  think,  though  we 
would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head 
and  shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves  with^dB^scruple 
.to  hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made  )Bmi  our 
delight? 

Ford.  What,  a  hodge-pudding  ?  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  A  puffed  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  entrails? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Ford.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife  ? 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns,  and 
sack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkings,  and 
swearings,  and  starings,  pribbles  and  prabbles  ? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme :  you  have  the  start  of 
me ;  I  am  dejected ;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welch 
flannel.  Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me :  use 
me  as  you  will. 

Ford.  Marry,  sir,  we'll  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to  one 
master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of  money,  to 
whom  you  should  have  been  a  pander :  over  and  above 
that  you  have  suffered,  I  think,  to  repay  that  money 
will  be  a  biting  affliction  ^ 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerful,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat  a  pos- 
set to-night  at  my  house;  where  I  will  desire  tbee  to 
laugh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee.  Tell  iier, 
master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Page.  Doctors  doubt  that :  if  Anne  Page  be  my 
daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius'  wife.         [^Aside. 

^  —  to  repay  that  money  will  be  a  biting  affliction.]  Here  the  quartos  add 
what  may  be  worth  giving  in  a  note. — 

^  Mn.  Ford,  Nay,  husband,  let  that  go  to  make  amends: 
Forgive  that  sum,  and  so  weUl  all  be  friends. 

Ford,  Well,  here's  my  hand  :  all's  forgiven  at  last. 

Fal,  It  hath  cost  me  well :  I  have  been  well  pinched  and  wash'd.** 
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Enter  Slender. 

Slen.  Whoo,  ho  !  bo !  father  Page ! 

'Page.  Son,  bow  now !  bow  now,  son  !  have  you 
despatched  ? 

Sknt.  Despatched! — I'll  make  the  best  in  Glour 
tersbire  know  on't ;  would  I  were  banged,  la,  else. 

Page.  Of  what,  son  ? 

Slen.  I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress  Anne 
Page,  and  she's  a  great  lubberly  boy:  if  i^  had  not 
been  i'  the  church,  I  would  have  swinged  him,  or  he 
should  have  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had 
been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never  stir,  and  'tis  a 
post-master's  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life,  then,  you  took  the  wrong. 

Slen.  What  need  you  tell  me  that?  I  think  so, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  if  I  had  been  married  to 
him,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not 
have  had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I  tell 
you,  how  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her  gar- 
ments? 

S^len.  I  went  to  her  in  white',  and  cried,  "mum," 
and  she  cried  "budget,**  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed  ; 
and  yet  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's  boy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry :  I  knew  of 
your  purpose;  turned  my  daughter  into  green;  and, 
indeed,  she  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the  deanery,  and 
there  married. 

Entei'  Doctor  Caius. 

Caius.  Vere  is  mistress  Page?  By  gar,  I  am  co- 
zened ;  I  ha'  married  un  garfon^  a  boy ;  un  paisan^  by 

f  — in  WHITE,]     The  folioe  read,  in  ^ntn;   and  in  the  two  sabeequent 
speeches  of  Mrs.  Page,  instead  of  grten  we  find  nAite.    The  corrections,  which 
are  fully  jostified  by  what  has  preceded,  were  made  by  Pope.  . 
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gar,  a  boy:  it  is  not  Anne  Page;  by  gar,  I  am 
cozened. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  ? 

Caim.  Ay,  by  gar,  and  'tis  a  boy :  by  gar.  Til  raise 
all  Windsor.  \ExU  Caius. 

Ford.  This  is  strange.  Who  hath  got  the  right 
Anne? 

Page.  My  heart  misgives  me.  Here  comes  master 
Fenton. 

Erder  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

i 

How  now,  master  Fenton ! 

Arme.  Pardon,  good  father !  good  my  mother,  pardon ! 

Page.  Now,  mistress  ;  how  chance  you  went  not 
with  master  Slender  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  master  doctor, 
maid? 

Fevd.  You  do  amaze  her :  hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefully, 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed ; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft. 
Of  disobedience,  or  unduteous  title. 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours. 
Which  forced  marriage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

Foi'd.  Stand  not  amaz'd :  here  is  no  remedy. — 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state : 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fete. 

Fal.  I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special 
stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

Page.  Well,   what  remedy?     Fenton,  heaven   give 
thee  joy. 
What  cannot  be  eschewed,  must  be  embraced. 
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Fd.  When  night-dogs  run,   all   sorts  of  deer  are 
chas'd. 

Mrs.  Page.  Well,  I  will  muse  no  farther. — Master 
Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days. — 
Good  husband,  let  us  every  one  go  home, 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  fire ; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  so. — Sir  John, 
To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word ; 
Foj  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  mistress  Ford.    [Eweunt. 
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